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SIBERIA 


The Huge Expanse of Asiatic Russia 

by F. A. Mackenzie 

Author of “ Russia before Dawn ” 


S IBERIA is the land of the future. 
The focus of the world slowly 
moves westwards. From Central 
Asia, the tvomb <>f our race, it shifted 
through Persia and Egypt to Greece 
and then Rome. The Mediterranean, 
tin* hi art of the world, gave place to 
thr Atlantic, and in our day the Atlantic 
Urn more and more losing place to 
the Pacific. Will this movement stop, 
m will humanity swing its full circle, 
back to SiU ria and Central Asia again ? 

The astonishing tiling is that Silxria-- 
one of the oh lest parts of the earth 
occupied l>v human livings- is still the 
land of undrvelojied wealth. Here is a 
territory one and a half times as large 
as Kurnjv, and forty times that of Great 
Britain, with a total |>opulation less than 
(heater London. Here, in the middle- 
north, are the greatest unexploited 
timber resources of the world. Farther 
south then stretch«*s a rich agricultural 
Ult. which could easily support a 
population of x00,000,000 lietwoen 
the Ural Mountains and Lake Baikal. 
No one who has lived in Siberia would 
find it easy to talk of the world being 
over-populated ! 

Inaccessible “ Land of Gold * 

The known coal resources of fields 
like those of Kuznetsk and the Mar time 
Province are sufficient to warm the 
whole world for many tens of centuries 
to come. Its gold-fields long since gave 
Siberia the name of the ** land of gold. 1 ' 
Inhere are fur-bearing animals in abun¬ 
dance, and the almost ideal system of 
broad and navigable river-ways teems 
with fish, many of them of a delicacy 
and richness unsurpassed elsewhere. 
There is every mineral here, and most 
minerals in rich abundance. 

Co fry right* J im (J.S.A., 19a), by Tk* Amalgamated Pr 


Why, then, with such resources, has 
Siberian development been so slow ? 
First, lx*cause of geographical position. 
Siberia was for long almost impossible of 
access. She is bounded on the west by 
Russia, to the north are Arctic seas, 
and for generations great sailors vainly 
tric'd to make a northern passage along 
this coast. Southwards lie tremendous 
and inaccessible mountain rangers, such 
as the Altai, the deserts of Mongolia and 
the fx>rd< rs, for long hermetically sealed, 
of Manchuria. Eastwards were hermit 
kingdoms Japan and Korea. 

Where it it Colder than the Poles 

The next check to Silurian develop¬ 
ment came from the severe cold of most 
of its climate. North-central Siberia is 
the coldi st land in the world, colder than 
tlu* Poles. Even in southern central 
cities, men who are much abroad have to 
cover the ir noses in mid-winter days to 
keep them from frost-bite. 

But perhaps the greatest check of all 
has been the blundering government that 
has In Id the people down. For centuries 
Siberia suffered under the stupidities and 
oppression of the tsaiist bureaucracy, 
which attempted to clamp the fetters 
of European medieval tyranny on the 
pioneer breakers of virgin soil. More 
recently we have had the horrors and 
destruction of civil war, and finally the 
class war and tyranny of the Bolshevists. 
Yet few who know the Siberian people 
can doubt that, despite all, Siberia has a 
great future. 

Siberia is approximately 5.000,000 
square miles in area, or, including the 
southern steppe area which is now 
properly included in it, 5,250,000 square 
miles. It is bounded on the west by the 
Ural Mountains, the Ural province and 

(19*3) Limited. 
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SIBERIA STRETCHING IN UNEXPLOITED LONELINESS FROM THE URALS TO BERING STRAIT 
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Turkistan ; on the south bv Mongolia and 
Maudlin ia ; on the cast by the Sea of 
Japan and the Okhotsk and Bering 
Si as, and on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean. Its jxipulation before tin* On at 
W ar was estimated at In tweeii 8,000,000 
and 9,000,000. Following the destruc¬ 
tion and waste in the civil war of 
1918-20, it is doubtful if tin jKjpulation 
exceeded 8,000,000. 

The country used to be diMdid into 
the two governments of Tomsk and 
Tolxilsk (^ve st Siberia), the genet al 


Southern Siberia, the region mainly 
covered by the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
is, more especially to the west, rich 
agricultural land, much of it resembling 
the fertile black belt prairie of Canada. 
The region around Omsk and Barnaul, 
in western Siberia, was developing 
before the Great War into one of the 
leading dairying centres of the world, 
and was rapidly building up an enor¬ 
mous butter exjxirt trade. This w'as 
for a time kill* d, but eventually 
began to show signs of revival. 



f*olon«»! Edward** 


DISTANT VIEW OF TOMSK IN MIDWINTER, FROM THE RAILWAY 

\n a#nloiu« 1 .itnm of impn ssini: \\<» *!• n liouv *» <1 nutiUth u it \ m<T*> bank, ( <mstiUit<*s 

the* iimmI rim of SiU mn low as In Jomsk, lnmc\<r, th< m««rt imp<Mtmt houses ,irr built 
t»f bru k, a cl« \«topm< tit iinmh Uiu t<* its important p"*Mtnn» «m a l»t tm h luft of the* Iran** 
Silurian Kathva\, its fkmrishiu^ m mufai tui<•* uni its tan\inu trad< on tin* riser loin 


government of likut^k (umial mImki), 
and the gcneial go\mmnnt of the 
Amur feint 01 v (eastern SiUtia) The 
far northern ti-mtorv of Siliena is 
mainlv one monotonous tundiu, fio/en 
marshhtud where th< soil never thaws, 
even in the height of summer, more 
than eighteen inches bi low tlu surface, 
where men can only with difficulty 
penetrate, where nothing grows except 
summer-flowering weeds, and tlu* only 
animal that flourishes is the reindeer 
Below the tundra we come on the 
forest belt, so vast and so rich that its 
full resources an* as yet only partly 
known. It covers thousands of square 
miles, not all of equal value. Some 
considerable stations are worthless, but 
the remainder present the world’s 
greatest reserve timber resource. The 
fir is the great tree of the north, and 
birch and pine of the south, but 
many erf the more valuable woods are 
to be found, including oak and walnut, 
in the mountainous regions. 


The known mineral wealth is widely 
distributed but lies mainly in the east. 
Tlu re are many extensive iron ore 
h. UK, but it has generally been found 
unprofitable to develop them. The 
gold-Uaring rcxks are supposed to 
cover over 8oo,o(X) square miles, or 
over thiee times those* of the United 
States. The best known are those of 
the Lena river, winch w r ere living 
largely developed by foreign capitalists 
when the* Bolshevist revolution came 
and, for the most part, inhibited any 
development. Early in this century* 
Siberia was yielding 1,500,000 ounces 
(troy) of gold each year. In the 
opinion of most experts, the revival 
of the Siberian gold industry must 
depend on the wholesale employment 
of elaborate plants and machinery, 
making the working of lower-bearing 
rock and sand profitable. 

The main coal-fields are in Kuznetsk, 
to the north of the Altai Mountains, 
at Cheremkhovskoc, 70 miles west 
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of Irkutsk, and at Suchan, close to 
Vladivostok. The Kuznetsk fields 
alone are supposed to cover about 5,000 
square miles and some of the seams are 
as much as 45 feet thick. There are 
large numbers of smaller coal-mines to 
be found scattered over eastern Siberia. 
There has been little to encourage coal¬ 
mining on a large scale, for, owing to 
its backward manufacturing conditions, 
Siberia gives small demand for fuel, and 
cost of transport makes exjxjrt difficult. 

Ninety Degrees below Zero 

To mention all of the mineral re¬ 
sources would be impossible. Hut all 
that are known seem little lx*side the 
possibilities of the unknown. In the 
region around Irkutsk, in the eastern 
areas and around the Altai Mountains 
in south-central Siberia are unmeasured 
possibilities Given freedom for develop¬ 
ment and settled government, the 
mining developments of Siberia would 
probably lead the world. 

Tile climate varies in different areas, 
but generally, apart from the south¬ 
eastern area on the Sea of Japan, can 
be described as severe. In the north, 
in the region immediately around the 
Arctic Circle, the temperature occa¬ 
sionally in January and February 
touches qo c F. lx*low zero and for months 
maintains a range of 40". to 6o° 
below. The coldest known spot in 
central Siberia is Verkhoyansk, where 
qo c below' has been recorded. Cold such 
as this kills human settlement or 
development. 

Where the Eyes Get Frozen 

In one vast area of the north, 
equalling Germany, Austria, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia in size, the population 
numbers only alxmt 20,000. Some of 
these are officials, some hunters, some 
exiles and some aborigine's. Men after 
a time come to like the great cold. 
They dress and live to meet it. Their 
clothing is mainly reindeer skin and for 
foot-covering they have thick felt high- 
boots (valenky). Their very fact's have 
to be covered with a thick fringe of 


long white hair, and precautions have 
to be taken that the' eyes do not 
freeze. The winter gloves of the 
central Siberian are larger than the 
boxing-gloves of some fighters. 

The long darkness and bitter cold 
of the northern Silxnan winter are 
follow ed by a short and very hot summer, 
made almost intolerable in many parts 
by great armies of mosquitoes. In 
the southern region life is, however, 
much more endurable. The cold of 
Irkutsk in winter is no more severe than 
that of Winnipeg. Vladivostok has a 
delightful climate. In the farming belts 
the climate presents no particular hard¬ 
ship, and the numerous bright days art' 
to the highest degree enjoyable. The 
inhabitants of the main cities of the 
south suffer little more from cold than 
the people of London do from fogs. 

Food, Clothes and Home* from Reindeer 

Siberia is the hunter's paradise. It 
is the land of great animals, gi« at in 
size and also numerous. The reindeer 
may lx* described as the premier do¬ 
mestic animal <ii the far north. It is 
cultivated as cattle are elsewhere, and 
it provides men with almost all they 
require. From the 4 in they build their 
homes, clothe themselves and make 
leather. Reindeer meat, fresh and 
dried, is their main food. Northern 
merchants dream of a future great ex¬ 
port trade of reindeer meat to England 
and to other countries. Personally, I 
doubt if other peoples, with the choice 
of other meats, will adopt this. The 
hardier men of the north (even some 
hardened hunters of Russian strain) 
drink the blood of the fr«i*h killed (or 
scarce yet killed) d«xr. From deer gut 
they obtain their fishing lines. 

In the north many valuable animals 
are found, most of them of unusual size. 
Chief of these is the polar bear, which 
goes wherever there are seals to bunt. 
In the forests are to lx* found many 
brown bears, and in some parts black 
and other Ijcars. The wolf is abundant 
through the whole forest area, and is 
the centre of a thousand village tales. 
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Coion«l P. T. BUwrton 

SECTION OF THE GREAT TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY NEAR OMSK 

SMieria's main artery is the Trans Silurian Railway, which, running from Moscow t * Vladivostok, 
connects Europe with the Far Fast The line was begun in i8q 2. the first section from t heliabinsk 
to Omsk, a distance of 4*73 miles, being completed in iHqs ; and, with all its branches included, the 
total length is ^,413 miles Omsk lies on the right bank of the Irtish near its junction with the Om 
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ONE OF THE GREAT IRON WORKS IN THE SIBERIAN URAL DISTRICT * 

TImj Ural Mountain range stretching from the Arctic Ocean to the Caspian Sea, a distance of some 
1,600 miles, contains great mineral wealth, including gold, silver, platinum, copper, iron, coal and 
salt, and is also celebrated for its abundant precious stones. The South Urals contain important 
mining and Industrial districts, and here, in 1623, the first Russian iron foundry was established 
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OMSK, A TYPICAL. SIBERIAN TOWN WITH ITS WOODEN HOUSES GATHERED ROUND THE CENTRAL SANCTUARY 
Tia b a land of many contrasts. Loft\ mountain ranges lifting their heads high atx>ve th< snow hue , the st* ppes immense grassv tracts of drear\ umfnrmitv , 
nsive barren tundras, a drearv wilderness of snow and ice for most of the vtar and the taiga the \a-t coniferous forest belt which spreads uninterruptedly 
m Sibena are but a few of its contrasting physical features The climate, too, presents an estrmrdmarv di\ersit\ of temperature with it> mtenselv cold winter 
and burning and verv fruitful summer. Only the towns, m their wooden buildings and general ispect, give an imprev^ mi «f rather drearv un.formity 
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Many travellers laugh at the stones ot 
wolves attacking men, but the Russian 
villagers do not laugh. Even in a village 
ten miles trom one ot the great cities 
the hunter will be sharply rebuked by 
the peasants if on a winter afternoon he 
leaves his gun *' What can you do if 
the wolves attack you ? ” they ask. 

The truth about the danger from 
wolves, so far as 1 could gather it, is 
tins The wolf, even the Sibenan wolf, 
is essentially a cowardly and timid 
beast It is naturally frightened of man 
When dnven by hunger, however, it 
will make its way into villages and 
even into towns in search of food 
Children then are in real danger. When 
a pack of hungry wolves gets together, 
they will sometimes attack a lonely 
traveller The fear of the wolf is not 
so unfounded as some believe. 

Siberia is nch in foxes, much valued 
for their skins The elk, found largely 
m the north, supplies both food and 
leather There are many costly fur 
bearing animals, such as sable, martin 
and ermine, and the collection of their 
skins is quite an industry A very wise 
law of the Soviet government limits the 
right to shoot or trap animals to 
members of hunters' clubs. These 


clubs, formed of ah who are interested 
in hunting, help to preserve the game, 
and frame strict regulations which 
must be obeyed 

The deep-sea mammals caught around 
Siberia include the whale, the sea) and 
the walrus There are very valuable 
fisheries particularly those oft the 
north-western roast and Okhotsk- 
Kamchatka on the Pacific The latter 
is largely m Japanese hands, and has 
been responsible for much Japanese 
political activity m Siberia But of 
even more importance for most of the 
country is the abundant river fishing. 

The main river is the Lena (2,860 
miles long) rising almost at the edge 
of Lake Baikal and running northwards 
to the Arctic The Amur and its tribu¬ 
tary the Amgun (2,720 miles) empties 
into the Okhotsk Sea One most 
important group of rivers runs into the 
Arctic, the Ob (2,100 miles), the Irtish 
(2,300 miles) and the Yenisei (3 000 
miles) 

These rivers are in many ways 
Siberia’s most valuable asset They are 
an almost inexhaustible source of food 
supply Their fish, together with those of 
the great Lake Baikal (area 13,200 
square miles) rank among the supreme 
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LlSTVINICHNOE ON THE SHORES OF MOUNTAIN-GIRT BAIKAL 

Lake Baikal, Asia’s largest fresh-water lake, situated In southern Siberia, is 390 miles long, from 
18 to 60 miles wide, and covers an area of 13,200 square miles. It has an altitude of some 1.360 
feet above sea-level, and its maximum depth is estimated at over 5,000 feet. This immense lake 
surrounded by rocky heights is skirted by the Trans-Siberian Railway at its southern end 
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THE VICINITY OF IRKUTSK 


Our of Stbtna'x most important natural products is timber, of which there is an inexhaustible 
Mipplv t but man\ of the grrvil forests which clothe the countryside are still inaccessible, and the 
m fence of forestry is far from Iwuug understood Conifers alx>und, and birches, aspens, alders and 
poplars are chief among the deciduous trees i he paper pulp industry is yet m its infancy 


fresh-water fish of the world The stur¬ 
geon and the sterlet, to name only two, 
lead the way. Besides their value as 
food sources, the rivers are the main 
highways north and «*>uth, and even in 
some cases east and west For many 
years plans have been pushed forward 
to make possible steady summer traffic 
by river and sea from central Siberia, 
through the Kara Sea, to Europe 
This is already being accomplished, and 
the heart of Siberia is now m direct 
touch with ships from London and 
Stockholm. There is no need to dwell 
on the immense commercial possibilities 
of this development. 


The history of Siberia goes back to 
the beginnings of the human race. In 
1923 a class of school children, digging 
outside of the city of Krasnoyarsk, 
laid bare a considerable deposit of bones 
and relics, belonging to the post-glacial 
period. Among the remains were those 
of the mammoth, and of many other 
extinct animals. There were also 
human bones, weapons and ornaments, 
from which it was possible to reconstruct 
the life of the first people in Siberia. 

Their greatest capture was the 
mammoth, and their success against 
it can be judged from the many 
mammoth bones around. From the 
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ONE OF THE SUBSTANTIAL mm mwno tu*t *"*»* Q*lkm*r 

Irkutsk has long been one of Siberia's most imnn^ NW THAT GRACE IRKUTSK 












InSiUna when lomiimnu items »r< stih in ipumitiw state, liorv*s arc a \ lined possession Scarcely 
luglxr than a pon\ the SiUmn h<»rs« is ixtnnuh sure footed hard\ to i <i< gree, Wing mMistomed 
to long, i xhiustmk jotiriK \ s an 1 thriving »\»n on vantv rations 1 he Silurians though decidedly 
“ rough riders m umi ills < onsuimn it< hors# mm and hive a rc d regard fo** tin ir minials 




LITTLE NOMADS IN ARCTIC SIBERIA READY FOR A JOURNEY 

Many indigenous races are scattered over the vast territorv of Siberia The great majority of the 
inhabitant* are Russians, but the Turkish, Hnnwh and Mongolian races are still represented The 
Samoyedes and Ostxaks are chiefly in the Arctic regions , the former are a nomadic pastoral people, 
keeping herds of reindeer which suppl> them with meat, milk, leather, clothing and transport 
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mammoth they obtained not only 
food but ornaments for their women 
and simple domestic appliances. They 
cut these out from the mammoth 
horn by means of flints, and among 
their flint remains are saws and augers, 
arrow-heads and knives, hammers and 
chisels. From the mammoth horn they 
made needles, which are amazingly 
like the needles we use to-day. These 
needles were employed, with mammoth 
gut for thread, to sew together the dried 
furs which had already been cut into 
shape with flint knives. 

The Stone Age in Siberia 

Among these remains are also to be 
found numerous horn squares, some of 
them already rounded and polished 
and with holes drilled in their centres. 
These were the ornaments for their 
women folk, rows of beads to be strung 
together with animal gut. 

Who were these people ? \V r e do not 
know. When did they live ? The 
scientist can fix the date of their 
existence as many thousands of 
years ago as takes his fancy. All we 
know, as we obtain this fugitive 
glimpse of them, is that we have been 
afforded a little peep-hole through which 
to view our ancestors of ages ago, 
ages uncounted and unknown. 

Next, in tracing the history of man 
in Siberia, we come to the numerous 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes still 
scattered all over the country. Some of 
the most widely-distributed of these 
are the Samoyedes, living in reindeer- 
skin tents not unlike North American 
Indian wigwams, clothed mainly in 
reindeer skins, incredibly dirty in their 
homes and personal habits, living by 
fishing and by keeping herds of reindeer. 

The Coming of the Ruisiani 

The Russians came to Siberia in 
1574 . when Ivan the Terrible gave two 
merchants, Jacob and Gregory 
Stroganov, the right to build forts 
upon the banks of certain rivers, such 
as the Ob anl the Irtish, and to trade. 
These were types of the great merchant 


adventurers of the world, of the breed 
that rose in Venice, in Bristol and in 
London. Their factories being 
threatened by native peoples, the 
Stroganovs enlisted the services of 
800 Cossacks, under a former famous 
Volga pirate, Yermak. The story of 
Yermak is one of the romances of 
empire. He pushed on into the interior, 
captured many districts, and finally 
met his Waterloo and was drowned 
while crossing a river trying to escape. 
But he had laid the foundations of 
Russia in Asia. 

Siberia had been occupied by the 
conquering Tartars under KubJai 
Khan, and Russia had to battle with 
them for it. The impelling motive 
behind Russia w r as the demand of the 
merchants of Novgorod for furs. It 
was the Cossacks who fought Russia's 
battle They had firearms and were so 
able to overthrow their scattered and 
less cquip]X'd foes. But the battle was 
often tierce and critical, and aflords 
some of the most dramatic and thrilling 
incidents in Russia’s medieval history. 

Fight with China for the Amur 

Eastwards and northwards the con¬ 
quest was finished up to the Amur 
centuries earlier. Little bands of Cos¬ 
sacks pushed forward in every direction, 
mainly using the river w'ays for their 
advance. These* expeditions sometimes 
lasted for years, sometimes brought 
them into the most extreme cold and 
suffering, and w f ere often met by 
stubborn native hostility. 

Khabarov, wdio worthily ranks with 
the Stroganovs in the Russian triumph 
in Siberia, marked out the lines on the 
Amur and in the Far East wiiich 
Russia was afterwards to occupy. The 
battle between Russia and China for 
the occupation of the Amur region was 
a long one. At one stage China 
triumphed, and the Treaty of Nerchinsk 
in 1689 gave the Amur to her. But 
such an agreement could be only tempo¬ 
rary. It was not the desire for furs 
that drove Russia on now. A stronger 
impulse* lay behind, the necessity of 
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securing tor her people an outlet to* 
the Pacific. Not until two centuries 
later was the dream realized. The 
merchant preceded the soldier and 
Nikolacvsk was established eight years 
Ix^fore the Treaty of Aigun (1858) 
legalised its existence. Fourteen years 
after that the great naval port of 
Vladivostok was established. The 
story of how Russia, impelled by eastern 


out to the European Arctic and to 
Siberia. To-day one comes across their 
villages in the most remote parts of the 
land. They can always be distinguished 
by their cleanliness, their simplicity 
and sincerity. 

Just as Australia was used as the 
dumping ground for English criminals 
so Siberia was used for Russian convicts. 
In order to increase the available 
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OSTYAKS BEFORE THEIR LOG HUT ON THE BANKS OF THE YENISEI 

Os»tyak, or (Xtiak, 1* <» Tartar natnt*, signifying barbarian, borne by three native tribes, the Ugra 
the Saniovrcbr Ostvak and the Yenisei Ostvak. The last mentioned, numbering nearly 2,000, is 
crmijxrsed of aboriginal fishers and hunters who make their homes in the wooded valley of the Yenisei 
and rely on their own ingenuity to secure the few bare necessities of their primitive life 


ambitions, attempted to push on and 
occupy Manchuria and Korea, only to 
be defeated by Japan, lies outside the 
scope of this article 

The process of Russian settlement 
was simple. The hunter, the merchant 
and the soldier led the way. The real 
occupation of the land was accomplished 
sometimes by compulsion. Soldiers 
were offered liberal land terms to settle 
down and till the fields. Whole com 
munities ot peasants were ordered out 
from Russia to different parts of Siberia 
The Old Believers, a sect dissenting 
from the Orthodox Church, were driven 


number, exile was imposed lor must 
trivial offences. Finally, exile was 
imposed in wholesale fashion for political 
offences. Between the years 1823 and 
1906 considerably over one million exiles 
(including their relatives, who volun¬ 
tarily shared their sentences) passed 
through the city of Tiumen alone 
Many of these political exiles were 
people of very fine type, the pick of 
intellectual Russia—professors who had 
dared to think for themselves, students 
who had indulged in youth’s privilege 
of dreaming of an earthly Utopia. The 
method of dispatching them was drastic 
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and terrible. The well-known descrip¬ 
tions of the long marches through the 
snow, the nightly shutting up of men 
and women together in crowded, filthy 
and terrible stockade rooms, the deaths 
from exhaustion by the* way, and the 
harshness of the guards were by no 
means overdrawn. It says much tor the 
heroic character of the Russian people 
that scaicelv a convoy set out without 
a group of volunteers, wives and com¬ 
panions, who had begged to share the 
sentence of their loved ones. 

Dreadful as the exile system was 
from the individual jx>int of view, it 
had deep and beneficial effects on the 
Siberian people. These students and 
men of science, settled down in pioneer 
cities, gave them a new intellectual lift*. 
They became the teachers and the 
inventors in their regions. Tlius the 
Siberian people gradually devvlojxd 
their own type, not only of tine physique, 
but of a letter education and more 
independent mind than the average 
Russian community. 

Exile was abolished-—men then 
thought finally—at the lx ginning of 
the revolution of 1017. Hut less than 
six years later the Soviet government 
revived it as a punishment for political 
suspects, and once more people were sent 
to distant parts of Silx'ria. especially to 
the far north, without open trial. 

The rate of development in Siberia 
was greatly stimulated by the opening 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway (1891- 
1905). The effect was immediate. A 
stream of voluntary emigration begun 
from all parts of Russia, aided and 
encouraged by the government. Agri¬ 
culture became profitable now that 
there was an output for its surplus. The 
dairy products of western Siberia lx*- 
came a big factor in European trade. 
Industry flourished, outside capital came 
in for the development of mines and 
forests, and cities grew. 

The Communist government com¬ 
pleted the economic ruin of the land 
begun by the civil war. The destruction 
of private trade, the oppression of the 
peasantry, the maintenance of class war. 
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and the appointment of numerous 
ignorant and untrained politicians to 
high administrative posts paralysed 
enterprise. Most mines closed, farmers 
limited their holdings, most cities de- 
<'lined in population. But there are 
signs that the Communists will recognize 
their mistakes and inaugurate a more 
hlnral and enlightened rule. 

The chief city in SilxTia was for long 
Tomsk (founded in ifx>4), on the hanks 
of the Tom, the home of a flourishing 
university technical college, and the 
intellectual as well as the }w>litical 
capital of Sil>eria. A great blow against 


as far south as Mongolia. Tomsk has 
declined in importance owing to its 
absence of railroad communications. In 
the Altai, Barnaul and Biisk will 
become important commercial centres, 
partly for the* dairying trade. Irkutsk, 
dost* to Lake* Baikal, was for long the 
capital of the governor-general of 
western Silxria, and when seen from 
tlie heights on the other side of the river 
ranks as one of the supremely beautiful 
cities of the world. Political changes 
have, however, affected it even more 
seriously than other cities. Krasnoyarsk 
and its sister northern city, Yeniseisk, 



INGENIOUS UNDERGROUND ST REHOUSE OF THE SIBERIAN COUNTRYMAN 

'throughout Kuvsui amt JmIhtiu the umim-ruiunl storehouse »> .1 familiar feature in those parts 
where towu « «m\ euieiu rs lot Morale are ta< king Both peasant aiul proprietor find this weird looking 
earth n tote room essential lor keeping eatables c<w.l during the hot Slimmer ami preventing them 
Inmi fret /mg in winter I he larder is sent dated hv the wooden pipe protruding at the end 


Tomsk’s supremacy was stnuk bv the 
mguuvrsof th<* Trans-SilxTian Kailway, 
who ran tin* main line 54 miles south 
of the city, partly as revenge for the 
refusal of the Tomsk fx'ople to bribe 
them. The Communists h ive transferred 
the western capital from Tomsk to 
Novo-Nikolaevsk, a new city on the 
junction of the Trans-Siberian and Altai 
railroads. Novo-Nikolaevsk, created by 
the builders of the Trans-Siberian in 
1896, has grown with the rapidity of a 
western American city, and now boasts 
a population of nearly 100,000. 

The main city in western Silxria is 
Omsk, the centre of the dairying trade, 
and the gathering point for goods from 


are both on the river Yenisei, and their 
position gives them the assurance of 
great future trade, 

Chita is a delightful country town, 
partly destroyed in the civil wars, and 
placed for a time in the forefront by 
K ing chosen as the Far Eastern admini¬ 
strative capital. That place is now 
taken by Blagoveshchensk, a centre of 
important mining and other interests on 
the banks of the Amur The outstanding 
city of the Far East is Vladivostok, 
the Queen of the Pacific. Here, until the 
Communists assumed control in 1922, 
on its evacuation by the Whites, was the 
headquarters of many foreign enter¬ 
prises. Most of these have sinoe been 
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driven out by Communists, but they are 
endeavouring, not without considerable 
success, to maintain the export shipping 
trade of Eastern Asia. 

To visualise Siberia one must picture 
first a land sloping down from the Ural 
Mountains and stretching out in a vast 
plain. There are great forests—fir to the 
north, and birch to the south. Still 
farther south come the prairie lands, 
much of them with exceedingly rich 
black soil. Scattered thinly over the 
land are villages of wooden houses, the 
houses standing well apart, with their 
sheds and manure heaps near them, 
and often the ikons, or sacred pictures, 
still publicly shown. These villages are 
given their one touch of picturesqueness 
by their churches, whose gaily coloured 
or gilded domes and great gilded crosses 
afford a welcome relief. At intervals 
one comes to the great rivers, nearly all 
running south to north, rising in China 
or Mongolia and opening out on to the 
Arctic. The main traffic on these rivers 
consists of the rafts of timber, bound 
for the ports. Their journeys may last 
weeks. The peasant steersmen light 
fires on them, showing up cheerfully 
as darkness comes on. 

As we move on eastwards we come 
in the far south to the Altai range, far 
stretched and amazingly beautiful. Here 
we have truly the centre of Asia, the 
ancient centre of the world. The Altai 
range comes into Siberia at this spot, 
but runs on across the very heart of 
Mongolia. The Russian Altai includes 


one of the great mountains of the world, 
Byelukha, 14.900 feet. There is a point 
here where one is at the dividing line 
of east and west. The* river road to the 
north takes you to the Kara Sea and 
Europe. The mountain pass to the south¬ 
east leads through Mongolia to the 
mystery cities of Tilxd. Still moving on. 
we enter a great mineral belt, with the 
varied mines of Kuznetsk. To the south 
and east the mountains now continue, 
range after range following at intervals 
to the Pacific. 

The mountains beyond Irkutsk and 
around Lake Baikal show treasure 
everywhere. Farther north here we 
come to the gold-fields of the Lena. 
Travelling still farther north-east--a 
journey to be done by none but the 
trained and well-equipped ~ wo come to 
Boring Strait, separated bv a mere 
channel from Alaska and the American 
continent. Dreamers imagine a railroad 
running up here, passing 11 trough a 
tunnel in the strait and directly con¬ 
necting Paris and New York by rail. 
Dreams sometimes come true. Ex¬ 
plorers tell amazing tales of the wealth 
in minerals of Kamchatka. Its rich¬ 
ness as a fishing centre is now being 
demonstrated each year. 

A land of forests, plains and moun¬ 
tains, most of it covered with snow for 
much of the year. A land of scanty 
population, but a land of men, for this 
climate, harsh and stem, has no room 
for weaklings. Under its test, men 
become men in truth, or cease to exist. 


SIBERIA : GEOGR APHICAL S UMMAR Y 


Natural Division. Part of one of the 
oldest land-blocks—Angaraland and a 
section of the littoral of the Arctic basin, 
with a gentle slope to the interior plateaus, 
and with rivers flowing northward. 

Climate. The shore lands, cold and 
snowy (v. Arctic Lands). TTxe pole of 
maximum cold at Verkhoyansk. Intense 
winter cold and great extremes of tem¬ 
perature. (Ci. Northern Canada.) Long 
winters ana short hot summers, practic¬ 
ally neither autumn nor spring. A cold 
Pacific coastland. (Cf. Labrador.) 

Vegetation . Tundra in the north (v. 
Arctic Lands). Forest belt, on the cold side 
coniferous, in warmer areas deciduous. 
Grass-land. (Cf. tlxe prairie in Canada.) 


Products. All products are of potential, 
not actual, importance ; in part for lack 
of transport, in part owing to distances 
from the buyers (cf. iron ore in New 
Zealand), in part for political reasons. 
Mineral. Gold, coal, iron ore. Timber. 
Wheat. Cattle and dairy produce. Rein¬ 
deer meat (cf. Alaska). Furs (cf. Canada). 

Communications. Tlxe Trans-Siberian 
Railway (cf. the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian Northern railways in relation 
to settlement). Vladivostok—the Pacific 
port. Rivers. 

Outlook. A land of immense and, as 
yet, unmeasured possibilities, Siberia has 
still to recover from the consequences 
of the Great War and the revolution. 



Curved eaves upon this 
Khabarovsk shorn strong 
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building in the Spasskaya Ploshchad at 
Mongolian influence in its architecture 



Siberia. Mi. Malgai -ti-Sardik, a peak of the Sayansk range, 
emp hasises the intolerable dreariness of some of these naked wastes 
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IA. W ood s of larch, pins and birch com enormous tracts upon the Sayansk i 
pu m ps andfallen timber all impede the progress of the rash invader of regions where 
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Sicily. On the crest of Monts San OmUeme.Jhe <md **t E 
others Verna whs worshipped, then stands a fifteenth-century oaths *t 



Sicily. An aUphani, tupporting an Egyptian obalisk, omommi* 
tka tmmimki im tka cantra of tha Pitt wail tU Duomo at CaMmia 
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5 . Paul is alleged to have preached in the church of San Giovanni 
at Syracuse . Through this archway is the crypt of S. Mar dan 
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Sicily. The splendid interior of the Norman cathedral at Monreale 
contains b e au tiful , coloured mosaics which were computed in nil 
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SICILY 


Land of Olive Orchard & Orange Grove 

by W. O. L. Copeland 


S ICILY is an island, the largest 
xn the Mediterranean. Hut its 
peculiar interest lies in the fact 
that it is not only an island, it i> in an 
esjnnal sAiSh an isthmus. Through it 
Europe is linked with Africa, and 
through Africa with the Orient. 

Today the West has pushed its 
frontiers to the farther shore, and 
l>eyond, and peace lies over the land ; 
l>ut for centuries it remained one of the 
hottest battlegrounds of mankind’s two 
sharfK'st divisions, the tide of war 
leaving it m the hands of now one, now 
of the other. And he would be rash who 
asserted too confidently that it will 
never play the same role again. 

The result is a region whose every hill 
and valley ts a shrine of history, a 
history which is not academic merely 
but which echoes in the very conditions 
of things to-dav. Here* Euroj>e met the 
Hast and worsted it in three long, 
separate struggles, jxThaps four if the 
Sicanians came from Africa And on 
every hand are relics of the Ixwildermg 
succession of races and dynasties which 
won a footing m the island Sicanmn, 
Siculan and Klvmian, with traces of 
Minoan settlement ; Phoenician, Car¬ 
thaginian ami Greek ; Campanian. 
Roman, Vandal, Saracen, Norman, 
Germanic, French, Italian. Spanish. 

A Microcosm o» Europe 

To these add quarters in the 
medieval cities for Pisans, Amalfitans. 
Genoese, Catalans, Venetians. Slavs. 
Lombards and Jews. Sicily was even 
once occupied by the British, for nine 
years after 180b. 

And the setting of this troubled stage 
is thus. The island is geologically a 
continuation, curved round to the south¬ 
east. of Italy's great Apennine backbone; 


indeed, it is only separated from the 
toe of Italy by two miles of water. 
However, that this Strait of Messina is 
of older formation than the So miles 
cleft between Sicily and Cape Bon 
in Africa is suggested by its greater 
depth. Malta and the Aegades islands 
are relics of the plateau that at one 
time bridged the latter channel. 

Trtnacria the Three Cornered 

The physical fact which most struck 
the early navigator^ was the island's 
shape, whence comes its ancient name 
Trmatna, “ Three Cornered," if this 
etymology be com*ct. The bast' of the 
triangle, roughly isosceles, stretches 
almost north and south for 120 miles 
between cajxs Faro, opposite Italy, and 
Passero, while the apex is Cape Boco 
170 miles to the west. Actually the 
triangle is tilted so that the northern 
coa^t runs nearly east and west. 

The determining meridians arc 12° 
30' and 15" 40' E., and the latitudes 
that bound it 36° 40' and 38° if/ N. 
The total area is o.<) 35 square miles 
with the adjacent islands, most im¬ 
portant of which are the Aeolian or 
Lipari group (with volcanic Stromboli), 
Ustica, the Aegades islands and 
Pantelleria. 

The coasts on the whole are steep, 
but steepest in the north where crystal¬ 
line mountains front the Tyrrhenian sea 
with precipitous faces of gneiss, granite 
and triassic limestone in true Apennine 
fashion, lapped about with sedimentary 
deposits and sloping southward more 
gently to a central plateau of worn, 
secondary’ rocks. This in places drops 
away to marshy, coastwise plains on the 
south, pierced by the few Sicilian rivers, 
such as the Platani and the Fiume 
Saiso, that flow all the year round. 
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SICILY’S VOLCANIC TRIANGLE AT THE TOE OF ITALY 


There is only one notable dissenter, 
the Simeto, which reaches the east coast 
after flowing through the broad Piano 
di Catania Most of the other water¬ 
courses dry up completely in the summer 
months, when their bare and rock- 
strewn beds are known as " human " 
The average height of the central 
tableland is about 500 feet above the 
sea, but here and there the secondary 
and tertiary strata are pierced by out¬ 
crops of the harder underlying for¬ 
mations, which rise to heights of over 
2,000 feet m conical, fort-crowncd hills, 
especially north of Sciacca Castro- 
giovanni and Calascibetta are other 
examples which the traveller on the 
central line from Catania cannot miss 
Hut the loftiest heights, with one 
exception, are on the north, where the 
Pizzo deir Antenna, for instance, 
crowns the Madonie Mountains with a 
peak, snow-capped for half the year, 
6,470 feet above sea-level 

The exception is, of course, Etna 
Sicily lies fair in the volcanic belt which 


here spans the Mediterranean and its 
character has been much modified 
theTeb\ There are extinct craters, 
theie are the “ stuff/* vapour baths, of 
Monte Sin Calogero near Sciacca » 
there tin mud-volcano of Mart aluba 
m a district yellow for miles and miles 
with the refuse from the sulphur-mines. 
And there is Etna, though it ts 
doubtful whether all the fitly throes of 
the enamed Titan have caused more 
misery than these same sulphur warrens 
with their 15,000 doomed workmen 
The mountain stands over agamst the 
sea on the eastern coast and gathering 
the lesser hills about it as they were a 
skirt leans up in a gradual, majestic 
swe ep to 10 755 feet, its base covers an 
area of 400 square miles, while ribs of 
lava fret the shore-lme for 20 miles and 
more Up to 6,000 feet its slopes are 
richly clothed, but from there on is a 
barren waste of lava and scoriae, pitted 
w r ith old craters, until the snow is 
reached, which lies at these altitudes 
until late in the summer. 
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It is never quiet. Time and again 
the fires break out, and when there is a 
really serious eruption the destruction 
is terrible, lor the fertile volcanic soil 
about its bast' supports one of the 
densest populations in the island. In 
1669 Catania, 15 miles or so from 
tlu' crater, was partly destro$'e<l and 
fourteen other towns wiped out ; m 
if>93 about fifty towns lay in ruins and 
60,000 people jxTtshed. 

The later disaster was mostly due to 
the earthcpi^ke which accompanied the 
eruption, and times more modern have 
bt k en taught by the fate of Messina what 
this second scourge of a volcanic soil 
can do. On DccctiiIkt 2S, it>oS, the 
earth writhed and yawned and 77,000, 
half the city's entire population, died 
Ixrneath the ruins of their houses. Fire 
followed, and it will be long before 
the scars of that sacrifice are gone. 

Sinlv's climate is insular ; that is to 
say. it is not marked by extremes. 
About 51 F. in mid-winter and 7s 
during the smnm> r months are the 


official averages. The prevailing winds 
are from the south in winter, blowing 
in over the warm Mediterranean and 
precipitating the gathered moisture on 
the colder land. During the other half 
of the year they blow from the colder 
sea to the north and tend to keep the 
summer cool and dry. 

A sirocco can blow, however, and, 
then the temperature may exceed ioo°, 
but this is rare. At the other extreme 
frosts have occurred in winter even on 
the coast. They are mild and short¬ 
lived, but cause* disproportionate suffer¬ 
ing by reason of the lack of heating 
facilities in Sicilian houses. The 
winter of 1920. when snow lay down 
to the shoreline, was exceptional. 
About 30 inches of rain are deposited 
a year, mostly in January and 
December and all but a few inches 
between October and April. 

The face of the land has altered 
strangely since classical days. Time 
was when the whole island was draped 
with woods, but to-day the bare slopes 



MESSINA REBUILT AFTER THE DISASTROUS EARTHQUAKE 

Messina, one of the prinrin.il ports of Sirilv, stands upon the Strait of Messina, and was a prosperous 
eity until it was utterly destroyed by an earthquake in TVcembcr, 1908. It has since been recon¬ 
structed and is steadily regaining its position as the irw*st important eitv on the island after Palermo. 
Messina was founded in the ninth century b.c. and has always suffered from seismic disturbances 
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of Castrogiovanni give little hint of the 
perfumed forests of Knna when* the 
maidenhood of Persephone was snared 
by the sickly-sweet narcissus. Only 
the name lives on, through an Aiab 
corruption : Kasr Yam, Castle Knna. 

Now only about four per cent, of the 
land surface is at forested ; yet the same 
wild floweis that delighted Theocritus 
still star the’ hillsides m spring Then 
s|xnes are* beyond enumerating, but the 
pale* pinkcistus is everywhere* and might 
almost be mistaken for a small English 
wild-rose, while a dwart iri^ may cate h 
tin attention by grow ing in open gtound 
baked so hard that the* u>ots cannot be 
uruartheel with a knife Anti many 
bulbous plants come* stiangtly into 
bloom at the enei of the year, fore eel up 
by the autumn iains 

Ilie p maimug forest anas an* m the 
Mudomc Mountains and t>n the imddh 
slojx's of Etna ; t 1 m whip* almost all 
\ege*tation that d*>es not hug the* giound 
has been mtr<Kluce*d bv man Thei« ate* 
the 1 aloe and aga\e, foi instance, and 
the prickly par (C actus opuntia) wlmli 
everywhere hedges the* fields and whose 
beetroot-red fruit the Sicilians wtap in 
pajxr and preserve* over wmtei ; but 1< t 
the mejuisitive In* warm'd against phu k~ 
ing erne* without taking measures against 
its hair-like spines 

Another hedgerow which hero and 
there will provoke* the* traveller's delight 
is formed of scarlet geraniums, man-high. 
And a tree to catch the* eye* is the 
eucalyptus, looking like* an elm in the* 
distance and giving warning of the* 
presence* of malaria, for it was intro¬ 
duced in the lx*lief that it checked the* 
disease. Yet these are but preliminaries 
to that staple trinity, the '/live*, the vine* 
and the orange tlibe. 

The first grows to surprising levels up 
the mountain sides, but the fruit is not 
much exported. Nor, for that matter, 
does much of the wine find its way 
beyond Italy, with the exception of the 
vintages of Marsala in the extreme w r t M 
Other kinds that do not travel well are 
often far more pleasing, such as the 
sharp, clear wines of Etna and the sweet 
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but exquisite Moscato di Siracusa. The 
export of all varieties is worth about 
£350,000 a year. 

The heady scent, however, of the 
orange, lemon and citron trees, to which 
leaf contributes as wvll as flower and 
truit, is the memory of Sicily which 
lingers. And rightly, for they are the 
most valuable asset the island possesses, 
5,000,000 cases of fruit being exported 
m a clement year. They clothe the 


On the high terrace of the seminar}’ at 
Monreale there is a garden, massed with 
ice-flowers Stand there with the great 
cathedral at your loft and look across 
the Conca d‘Oro to the striped moun¬ 
tains on the farther side, ochre and red 
in the sunset from behind. With the 
sounds of distant husbandry and the 
scent of tht' fat earth rising like an 
incense the scene resolves itself into a 
symbol of fertility 



Su iliau an vrn hm leasts with loin;, twisted horns and well nr«»w.k Ik ariK In the li.uk 

ground is the Iemple of Concord which was t«*d m the* fifth centurv hc Alterations were 
inadf m the C hnsti m era, an h< d openings m the r« 11a walls Ik mg p»« n < d Akragas, as the Greek 
town was called, «x<upi<*d two ridges and the \all«*v between , Girgcntt onl\ covers the no. them ridge 


north and east, ten million of them it is 
calculated, and climb Etna and the 
lesser hills in terraced niches cut for each 
separate tree Ever} where they are 
prolific, but nowhere more than in the 
Conca d’Oro. 

This amazingly fmile valley, the 
Shell ol Gold, lies behind the inland's 
capital, Palermo, on the north coast and 
stretches inland in a crescent \\ alh d with 
hills Here the soil, aided by modern 
steam pumps, natural springs and irriga¬ 
tion works whose origin is lost m time, 
gives back a thousandfold mandarins 
and medlars, mulberries, nuts, almonds 
and pomegranates, figs and vines and 
the ubiquitous oranges. 


Of other orchard tn^es tin* almond 
and nmllxrry deserve separate mention, 
the latter giving rise to a silk industry 
worth some £17,500 a year round 
Messina and Catania. Palms of several 
varieties, ^specially the dwarf p'dm, 
grow r wild and in city squares, ior Sicily 
is well wiftun the palm-hne which only 
touches the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean here and there. 

As for agriculture, the island was once 
the granary of Greece and Romt, but 
to-day has to import flour This is not 
so much because less land is cropped, 
but owing to the rise in a population that 
lives largely on bread and macaroni. 
Little else but wheat is grown, with a 
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PORT OF CATANIA WITH MOUNT ETNA IN THE DISTANCE 

(.ataiiii, l\mg on the c ast oust of Sicily ranks nc xt t > Palermo and has a well protected harliour, 
the portion in the photognph which is cilhd the Porto Vtcchio lx mg crossed l v a ruilwa\ viaduct 
liehind the sail of the h luce a is the cathedral of which the apvs and a portion of the east transept 
are all that remain of a Norm in edihet destroved l>\ an earthquake m nix) 



FACADE OF THE TEATRO VITTORIO EMANUELE IN PALERMO 

At the termination of the Via Maqueda is the Teatro Massimo or Vittono Emanuelc, which is the 
largest theatre in Sicily On the right of the flight of steps are figures of Tragedy and a lion by the 
sculptor Civiletti Palermo, Sicily** capital and a growing seaport, is situated on the north coast 
of the island and is surrounded by a fertile plain, known as the tonca d Oro 
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CATHEDRAL AT PALERMO FACING THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO 

An Englishman, \rt hbishop \\ i!t«*r fmm<t<<l th< rath<<irit it l’il< rmn on 0 « silt of m okl» r < hurrh 
in the twelfth centurv There ha\t Ixen man\ uirhttous th» <l»um from the \« *r i Sj 

Inside the edifice there are hv<? imperial sarcophagi \ stout l alnstradc u|x*n win. h an hguris of 
saints, runs round the Piaz/a del Duomo, and a statue of Suit.i Rosalia stands in the eeutu 


few leguminous plants—the scent of a 
bean field m flower is unforgettable 
But tomatoes and other vegetables 
respond marvellously to irrigation 
Bv June the harvest is rt aped, 
yielding no more than twelve bushels 
an acre, for manuring even now is 
scarcely known , after that the rounded 
hills of the central plateau, once varied 
with fort st, take on a bare austerity 
The island could undoubtedly lx more 
agriculturally productive, and efforts 
are made to improve things, but the 
evils of large holdings with absentee 
landlords are notoriously hard to c orrect 
Frequently the owner sc arcely visited his 
estates once in a lifetime , his agent, a 
revenue-farmer, would come between 
him and the actual cultivator, who in 
‘urn hired the field labourers in gangs 
from the hill village's 


Of Sicily's minerals sulphur is still 
the most important in spit* «>f the soirv 
conditions in the industry A path v 
and wretchedly primitive methods had 
wrought havoc with what wsis still the 
principal source of the world's supplv. 
whin a concession was granted m iHtjb 
to an Anglo -1 talian company and some¬ 
thing like a boom followed ; but m the 
twentieth century com|)etition from 
the United States made itself felt and 
the trade is now depressed 

The mines are mainly in the Caltams^ 
setta and Gtrgenti districts and most <>f 
their produce is shipped from Porto 
Empedocie, to the amount of about 
200,000 tons annually. In 1004 the 
figure was 500,000, valued at £1, 500,000 
sterling The sulphur workers are diawn 
from the lowest grades of Sicilian life 
and the calling is deadly to health 
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Asphalt, exported from Syracuse and 
fetching about £50,000 a year, is another 
valuable item, and so is salt. Both 
rock salt and bay salt are produced, the 
latter being obtained by evaporation in 
salt-pans, principally near Trapani on 
the west. Of the two together over 
100,000 tons are e xported. 

Animal life is not interesting, though 
tin* mosquito must be mentioned owing 


to the malaria, which is not prevalent 
all over the island, but in many central 
districts, and especially in the west. 
In these parts buildings may often be 
seen with wire gauze over the windows, 
a surer protection than the eucalyptus 
trees. Lizards arc ubiquitous, browm 
and gold-speckled green, and do double 
duty for Omar’s over-quoted lion on 
the hot stones of ruined temples. 



Ofalfi is a small seaport about 42 miles south-east of Palermo, and is overshadowed bv a tremendous 
limestone cliff. The modem town has grown up about the cathedral, which has a charter of founda¬ 
tion dating from 114&. Fifteen columns support the vaulting of nave and aisles, and there are 
hue mosaics. Marble is quarried in the neighbourhood and sardine fishing is another industry 
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Cattle are bred, though to no great 
extent, while the island horse is of poor 
quality from the amount of work it is 
expected to endure. It is being crossed 
with better strains to improve the stock, 
but of more economic importance than 
these two are the goat, the poor man's 
cow, a fine beast with spiral horns, 
and the sheep, of which together 
some 700,000 head are kept. 

The fauna of the seas gives a richer 
yield still. The fisheries have their 
headquarters on the western coasts 
whence Sicilian boats fare far afield after 
the tunny, cruising up and down the 
shores of Africa. Sardines, sponges and 
coral also contribute to a yearly catch 
valued in all at about £800.000. 

Railway communications are some¬ 
what complex. It would be an ex- 
aggeration to call the service first-class, 
but it is noticeably better than in the 
south of Italy. Often the train at 
Messina that should make connexion 
with the train-ferry from Villa San 


Giovanni on the opposite shore, 
impatient at waiting two or three hours, 
will have snorted and gone its ways. 

A line hugs the north coast, linking 
Messina with Palermo, but instead of 
proceeding straight to the apex of the 
triangle it makes a loop at Castellam- 
mare and approaches Trapani, its 
terminus, via Marsala from the south. 
From Messina a second line in ethn:t 
does the same service to the east and 
south coasts via Catania and Syracuse 
to beyond Girgenti, but often curves far 
inland. Girgenti is joined through the 
centre of the island to the northern line 
by a third section, from two junctions 
on which one may go direct to Catania 
Branches run from Palermo through 
Corleone as far as San Carlo and from 
near Catania to ( altagirone, and a 
deep loop completely encircles Etna. 

From Palermo, with its boats to 
Naples and Marseilles, one may go any¬ 
where by sea. Catania has lines to 
Athens and Port Said, and Syracuse to 



1.1. fteck.U 


CITY OF MONREALE UPON THE 8LOPE8 OF MONTE CAPUTO 
Monreale is about five miles south-west of Palermo and sprang up about the beautiful cathedral 
whKih was formerly the church of a Benedictine monastery and became a cathedral m The 

edifice is over 100 yards in length and 40 rn width, and the broore doors, dating from the twelfth 
century, are ornamented with reliefs. Extensive restorations had to be carried out after a fixe in x&u 
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CLOISTERS OF THE OLD BENEDICTINE MONASTERY AT MONREALE 

William 11 S»< 1 1v bmii'kxl the nmiwisUry tit H74, but very little remains of the original building 

except the temarkahh tin* < Imsters the largest extant in the Italian Romanesque style. The 
(minted arches arc Unin t»\ twin columns of diverse designs and the* capitals axe also carried out 
ui dim re nt stvlt^s Schools have l>een installed m the modem section of the monastery 


Malta, and l<x\il services connect the 
principal |K>rts of the island. 

The traveller who conies to Sicilv in 
search of health will probably make for 
Palermo or Taormina, txah of which are 
quite free from malaria. Palermo has 
been the capital since the Saracen con¬ 
quest in the ninth and tenth centuries 
shifted the centre of gravity from the 
east to the north, and lies low on a sickle¬ 
shaped hay with Monte Pellegrino and 
Monte Cataffano like Pillars of Hercules 
at the entrance. It is an up-to-date 
place, well served with trams, and has 
an hotel or two of international repute in 
wave-washed grounds on its outskirts. 
The population is nearly 400,000. 

its relics of Arab, Norman and 
Spaniard are too many for mention 
and its stirring past, together with 
episodes of the crusades and exploits of 
S. George, may be seen condensed 
into breathless marionette shows in 


evil-smelling little theatres by the docks. 
Here, too, the brilliantly painted Sicilian 
carts are found at their best. 

Taormina must stand as one of the 
most beautiful places in the world, not 
so much on its own account as because of 
the incredible groupings of land and sea 
which it commands, such as the view 
Irom the Greco-Roman theatre towards 
Etna. Yet this beauty is not typical 
of Sicily ; it is more like a bit of the 
Italian Riviera sublimated and cast m 
an Amalfitan setting. There are big 
hotels and little Paris-aping cafes. 

The town is perched on Monte Tauro 
400 feet above the Mediterranean and 
the fortunate dwellers therein may look 
down from convent terraces while the 
smell of lemon and datura gains strength 
as it mounts to them up a stairway of 
gardens; or climb to Mola on a dizzier 
height* or drop down to the Isola Bella 
and the sea by stepped paths in the 
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_ PAPYRUS GROWING ALONG THE BANKS OF THE CYANE BROOK 

The Cyane Brook nows into the harbour at Syracuse and has the Fountain of Cyane as its source The* 
papyrus plants ware introduced by the and the only two places where they grow wild m Europe 

lure and the Fountain of Arethusa \cithin the town The brook hows round the western side 
of the hill on which are the rums of the Olympieum, a ternplv of the Olympian Zeus 
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CATHEDRAL AT SYRACUSE SHOWING THE SARACENIC BATTLEMENTS 

Hu <ath«dral at S\ra<us< <kmi|)»s tin site of a J>or»t temple, the capitals of whose columns are 
viNil»|« (*n tlu north (!< tt; snli of tin building It is generally supposed that the temple was 
drdua ted to Athi m though this has not l»e<n d< finitely determined Inside the edifice are several 
of tin original < ohiinns hut the interior was badly damaged 1»\ an c irthqnake in 



Swine tinUM*w«> 

MAGNIFICENT REMAINS OF THE GREEK TEMPLE AT SEGESTA 

I his temple is among the most impressive examples of Greek architecture m existence, and was 
hudt bv the Elymians, who became imbued with Hellenic culture. A Done structure, it dates from 
the fifth century a c and has thirty six columns with plain capitals. It is 200 feet in length, 85 in, 
width, and the columns are 29 feet high; no more of it was ever built than stands to-day 
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WORKINGS OF ONE OF THE SULPHUR-MINES NEAR CALTANISSETTA 

< alt.missotta. the m*>st important town in the mt< rmr of Sk ilv, is of Sar.tr onir origin and the centre 
of tlu* sulphur workings l*or m.mv \ears the nntKs u< re managed v<r\ iiu ftt< icutlx and much of 
the sulphur was used as fuel f**r Mtiellm*; furnu* < s , Ik tter n suit** ar« now tiem** obtained, but 
foreign t orupetition still «ripples the imlustr\ In the town there is a io\dl s< htx>l of mines 


hillside on which a glowing drove of 
lizards flees, loth to tlu* hist to leave the 
warm flags for the refuge of the grass. 

But health and scenery are not 
Sicily's strongest lur«*s. There is no town 
but that church or temple, wall or 
palace has a story to tell of other, more 
stirring clays. The island is a store¬ 
house* of its own history* graven on 
tablets of worked stone, on corbelled 
arch and fluted column, more lasting 
than writ, more faithful than memory 

()n the western side, where Diepanum, 
Lilybaeum, Eryx are represented by 
the Trapani, Marsala, Monte San 
Giuliano of to-day, may lx* seen the 
Cyclopean foundations of those early 
Phoenician trader-soldiers who paved 
the way for Carthaginian domination. 
Of the peoples they found in the land, 
Sicanian and Sicilian, the museums 
are stocked with relics from many 
a rifled grave. 

The Greeks who came in the eighth 
century b.c. placed their colonies round 


the coasts, cluedv on the east and south, 
where the rums of their glorious temples 
stdl remain, more interesting to the 
archaeologist at Selin unte (Selinus), 
where* they lie as overthrown by earth¬ 
quake and Punic victor, more impressive 
at Girgenti, where three yet stand along 
a seaward ridge in only partial decay 
Then there is Syracuse, once the most 
powerful city in Sicily, if not in the 
Mediterranean, with its theatre, its 
temples, its immense fortifications and 
its grotto-like stone-quarries where the 
Athenians rotted, now a riot of bougain¬ 
villea ; and many another ruin. 

Segesta, with its lonely, unfinished 
shrine, stands for the Hellenisation of 
the inland peoples, while mosaic pave¬ 
ments here, at Girgenti and elsewhere, 
tell of the dominion of Rome. Cata¬ 
combs, especially at Syracuse, recall the 
early days of Christianity. 

The Saracens who wrested Sicily from 
the Eastern Empire in the ninth 
century a.d. have left their mark in 
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such buildings as the Church of San 
Giovanni degli * Eremiti in Palermo, 
which incorporates a mosque, and an 
even greater mark in the learning and the 
architecture of their broad-minded Nor¬ 
man conquerors, who placed Sicily in 
the front rank of European powers. The 
hand of these is everywhere, and if 
Ccfalix and Monreale cathedrals are 
mentioned, it is in bewilderment where 
to begin and where to end. Palermo 
cathedral, built in 1185 by Walter of the 
Mill, an English archbishop, |x»rhaps 
shows the adaptability of the quick¬ 
witted Norman mind better than those 
more characteristic works. 

The short rule of the French is com¬ 
memorated by Santo Spirito, much re¬ 
st ored, outside Palermo, where the 
terrible massacre known as the Sicilian 
Vespers broke out, that left not a French¬ 
man alive in the island. It was in 
La Martorana. a church within the city, 
that the subsequent parliament was 
convened, only twenty years after 
Simon de Mon tf art's. 

For records of the Spaniards it is never 
necessary to go far. The Quattro 
Canti, a piazza in Palermo, may be 
cited as a specimen of the bad taste 
which seems inherent in that race. They 
murdered many churches. The com¬ 
pletes! historical document may be said 
to be Syracuse cathedral where a 
Spanish facade flaunts before a Grt'ek 
temple, made a church in 640 and 
crowned with battlements when the 
Saracens turned it into a mosque. And 
there are plenty of landmarks to recall 
the whirlwind march of Garibaldi who 


found Sicily a misgoverned appanage of 
Naples and left it a province of Italy. 

The classic Tuscan of the educated 
has not ousted a native Sicilian dialect, 
interesting to the philologist and marked 
by its fondness for the letter " u,” 
especially as an accented final syllable. 
Any mention of the people who speak it 
provokes a reference to Mafia, but this 
to-day is almost a thing of the past. 
Better government has removed the 
necessity for its existence. 

After all, this form of lawlessness, in 
spite of its cruelty, had its own rough 
justice and was produced by centuries of 
the most abominable oppression. In 
its adjectival form the word Mafia has 
manv shades of meaning, among them 
“ independent of spirit." The only 
disturbing incident the writer can 
record is an unexplained bulled through 
his railway carriage. 

For the rest, the people of Sicily are 
distinguished from Italiaiw by a greater 
stolidity, almost a dourncss at times 
There is something reminiscent of the 
Celt in them, anel, indeed. 111 the spirit 
of their land, whose ve*rv sunshine seems 
te> have a quality which more northern 
racers seek in mist and twilight. 

Even in the days of the Greeks there 
was a romance, a chthonian feeling, 
about Sicily absent from other Greek 
terrain. The honey of Hymettus may 
be clear and sweet, but the yellow store 
of Hyblaean hills is more redolent of 
flowers. And the past dots not seem 
to have died, as though you might part 
a reed-brake and find a fatm, or hear the 
dogs of Hadranus baying at high noon. 


SIC1L Y: GEOGRAPHICAL S U MM A R Y 


Natural Division. Insular continuation 
of the Apennine core of Italy towards the 
Atlas mountain region of Africa. The 
fracture line, the Strait of Messina, be¬ 
tween island and mainland is still a centre 
of disturbance in the earth’s crust. 

Climate . Mediterranean, with winter 
rains and droughty summers. Insular 
modifications of temperature and increases 
in total rainfall. (Cl Sardinia.) 

Vegetation . By nature, owing to the 
relatively heavy rainfall, forest. Some 
maquis. No grass-lands. 

Products , Lemons, one of the chief 
cureaa in the world. Sulphur, one of the 


main sources of supply. Wheat, wine 
and olive oil ; wheat now insufficient for 
the increasing population. Other typically 
Mediterranean products * oranges, citrons, 
almonds, nuts tigs Mulberries and 
mulberry leaves for silkworms. Goats and 
sheep. Asphalt. Fish . Sardines, tunny, 
sponges and corah 

Communications . Ferry steamers to 
Italy. Coasting steamers go farther 
afield. Liners from Palermo. Railways, 

Outlook. With some specialised pro¬ 
ducts, and therefore a world market, 
Sicilians have a brighter future than the 
Italians of the south. 
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Sicily. At (itrgniti the ml fruit of the pruk'ly p,ar nidus is guttural and wrapped in paper to presi 
through the winter months. In the background, to the left , can he seen the dot Inc church of San Xinda 
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SILESIA 


Its Riches of Mine, Pasture & Furrow 

by Lieut.-Col. B. Granville Baker, d.s.o. 

Author of " The Danube with Pen and Pencil/* etc. 


T HE political map of Central 
Europe* shows a wedge which 
t|upsts itself from north-west 
to south-east out of the solid mass 
of Prussia into the Slavonic states to 
which the Great War gave rebirth. 

A glance at the physical map of this 
region proves Silesia to be a geo¬ 
graphical as well as a political unit ; 
indeed, the former in more marked 
degree than the latter, as three small 
stations of geographic Silesia are politic¬ 
ally detached from its main body. 

Two of these sections, a long narrow 
strip of country along the east end of 
the* Sudetic Range and the coal-basm of 
17* Ain (Tesehen). were left to Austria 
after Frederick II. of Prussia had 
annexed the remainder of Silesia, and 
now form part of the newly arisen 
republic of Czechoslovakia. Frederick 
II. knew well the value of the country 
he took from that much harassed 
empress, Maria Theresa. A third sec¬ 
tion now belongs to Poland. 

Again, separated from Silesia as a 
part of Prussia’s state organization, but 
one with that province as a feature of 
its geographic entity, is the part hilly, 
part marshy district known as Lusatia, 
calk'd M die Lausitz M on German maps. 
The name itself, Lusatia, even in its 
Slavo-German corruption, describes this 
land of alluvial sand and mud. 

Aoeiaac Delta High rnd Dry 

This geographical entity, Silesia with 
Lusatia, offers as a whole and in its 
details features of more than usual 
interest. It was fashioned in the shape 
of a triangle, a delta, and as such it 
served for many aeons while our earth 
was cooling from hot, chaotic welter to 
its present aspect* 


The titanic struggles which threw up 
new masses of molten matter from the 
bowels of the earth to force themselves 
upon the older formations, to distort 
them into the strangest forms, raised 
Silesia from the bed of a mighty ocean 
of which undoubted traces yet remain 
upon the sandy tracts of Brandenburg 
and Pomerania beyond Silesia. 

Mountains along Two Sides 

Scientists hazard no conjectures even 
of an approximate date for these great 
happenings, they can only tell you of 
the ancient formations, palaeozoic, even 
remotest crystalline, which were tom 
and distorted to form the succession of 
ridges that mark the boundaries of this 
Silesian wedge. The crests of these 
heights serve as the two long sides to 
the triangle. A line drawn from the 
Wart he, where it enters Germany, to the 
confluence of the Black Elster and Elbe, 
will serve as base to the triangle, as the 
nortli-west boundary of Silesia. 

A somewiiat ragged, irregular base 
this, as it follows the windings of the 
Warthe for a while, then takes a line 
along the canalised Obra until it joins 
the Oder near Ztillichau, and then cuts 
across the marshlands via Guben to the 
Elbe valley. The centre line of this 
triangle is the river Oder in its course 
to the sea. 

Though the ocean had receded from 
it during the course of countless ages, 
yet Silesia still retains many features of 
its primeval delta nature. Its surface 
waters drain steadily in one direction 
on either hand of the main artery, it 
holds alluvial deposits, and has even 
something akin to a bar in the sandy 
ridges before mentioned, through which 
the waters have forced a passage. 
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SILESIA’S RICH TRIANGULAR WEDGE BETWEEN THE BESKIDS AND THE SUDETIC RANGE 
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Qcor* Haeckel 

CORNER OF THE RING AT BRESLAU 


I ‘Hiking < aMw ard from the Ring, Breslau’*; old market-place, past 
the fashionable* Haus Barasch, the Marv Magdalen Church comes 
into mcv%, with its twin spires connected by an arch. This 
IVoteMont sanctuar\ was erected m the fourteenth century 


Beyond this ridge the 
waters spread out into 
inland lakes and marshes, 
not unlike the Broads of 
Norfolk in their origin, 
though, t>eing so far dis¬ 
tant from the sea and 
under less clement climatic 
conditions, their aspect 
differs greatly in its 
sombre, pine-clad mono¬ 
tony from the ever-vary 
mg peaj*Jy* Ix^auty of the 
English east coast. 

'1 hough only some 2,000 
square miles m surface 
area, this delta-land Silesia 
offers great \anety of 
scenery In strong con¬ 
trast to the fir-clad marshy 
plains of lower Silesia are 
the fertile lands which roll 
down towards the left 
bank of the main water- 
wav lands of such rich¬ 
ness that the Germans are 
w f ont to talk of Silesia as 
one of their great gran¬ 
aries By degrees these 
uplands, some 3m) feet 
alx>ve sea-level, rise to the 
foothills of the south¬ 
western mountain barrier, 
merge into steeper wood- 
clad slopes, and climb up 
to the heights where 
deciduous giowth makes way for 
conifers and finally to the barren peaks 
Here snows melt slowly and are early 
renewed by blasts of northern winds. 
A serrated chain of heights, these 
Sudetic Mountains, rising some 7,000 
feet above the sea level, and beyond 
them again are single eminences dom¬ 
inating their lesser brethren, Schnee¬ 
koppe and Altvater standing on the 
Bohemian political frontier. Here 
among these oldest rock formations is 
much evidence of the volcanic disturb¬ 
ances to which this conformation ow f ed 
its t>eing. Even seismic tremors are not 
unknown in this region. They axe very 
gentle and harmless, but are perceptible 


without the aid of any instrument more 
sensitive than the human nervous 
system. They happen at intervals of 
from fifteen to twenty-five years. 

The upper Silesian plateau formed of 
such old formations as gneiss and 
granite extends from the mountains 
right across the higher part of the delta. 
The sparse vegetation, a belt of stunted 
conifers which serves to arrest the 
denuding influence of the weather, 
begins some 300 feet below the Crest¬ 
line from which a glorious view offers 
itself over a rugged, intricate valley 
to broad fields and pleasing forests. 

The volcanic Soil washed from the 
mountains mingles with fossil chalk 



K N A 


FANE AND FACTORY: THE PETERSKIRCHE IN OLD GOERLIT2 

The busv German town of Gorhtz, m Silesia, lies on tlie river Ncisse, and on the railwav line from 
Dresden to Breslau Numerous fine buildings, many dating from the sixteenth tenturv, l**ar witness 
to the erstwhile importance of the town, and its present prosperity is base a mainlv on its increasing 
industrial development, m which large cloth mills and machinery v\orks are the principal factors 
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QUAINT ARCHITECTURE IN BRE8LAU'S OLD-WORLD TOWN 

The size and importance of Breslau and it* prestige as the capital of Silesia are due to the rich coal 
and iron mines in the neighbourhood, and to its situation on the Oder, navigable irom this point to the 
Baltic Sea, and on the main line from Berlin to Russia and Austria. Among its numerous manufactures 
- are machinery, rolling stock and various iron goods, furniture, carpets, paper, glass and beer 
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Georg Haeckel 

TOWN OF GLATZ, DOMINATED BY ITS ANCIENT FORTRESS WALLS 

On the Ncmw, 58 miles south south wtst of llrcslau, and between the tulniRcbirge and the frontier 
of Bohemia, lie** the strough fortified town of Glatr, a centre for excursions 111 the GJatz Mountains 
I he parish church and town hall are the most notable buildings of the town, which is commanded by 
the frowning walls of th< old citadel crowning an eminence 300 feet high 



HOW WORKERS ARE HOUSED IN AN UPPER 8ILESIAN MINING TOWN 

the metallurgical industry arc the principal features of the Silesian industrial area, 
which, divided by political frontiers, bes in Prussia, Czechoslovakia and Poland. The deposits of the 
EftETW . -?. e * ia -r£ rC v *?*' of S '** 1 <J“<dity and easily accessible, and there are also lead, zinc 
and iron to be mined. .The problem of housing the operatives is being solved on solid if unlovely lines 
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in places, with diluvial sand and the 
alluvium of the valleys. Nature in form¬ 
ing the Silesian delta went through 
heavy travail, and signs of this stand 
up among the mountains, in the shel¬ 
tered valleys and the fertile plains, 
conical eminences of gneiss and granite. 

% Place of Prehistoric Sacrifice 

Among these most prominent are the 
Lausche and Jeschken, 2,300 and 3,000 
feet high respectively. Both these are 
well-known landmarks and attract many 
tourists, but yet another cone, of lesser 
eminence but more prominent as rising 
out of lower surroundings, joins a 
special sentimental to geological in¬ 
terest. This is the Zobten Mountain 
where Tacitus places a sacred grove, a 
sanctuary of great antiquity. 

The ancient “ Slezi " or “ Silingi 
offered up sacrifices to a pair of divine 
brothers in the dense forest that decked 
this mountain, and an eleventh-century 
chronicler still managed to work himself 
up into a state of righteous indignation 
about the accursed heathen practices 
which were well established on Mount 
Zobten many centuries before his time. 

The general basis of Silesia's climate 
is the central European, but it is capable 
of providing unpleasant surprises. Far 
distant from the sea and under the lee 
of the Sudetic Range the climate of 
Silesia shows definite continental cha¬ 
racteristics, great heat in summer, 
intense cold in winter. It is also steady 
and reliable on the whole, so that the 
thorough-going German experts can 
work out averages as, for instance, 
between last and first day of frost in 
the year ; there are 201 days at Breslau, 
the capital and 182 at Ratibor. 

Winter Snow and Summer Rain 

Then, again, the rainfall seems at 
first sight to be very well regulated ; 
there is little moisture in the air, there 
is much sunshine, and the clouds sail 
high in the heavens to linger round the 
crests of the mountains and cap their 
peaks. The rainfall is heaviest during 
the* months of July and August and in 


the plains, decreasing as the land rises 
to the highlands. It is remarkable 
that winter snowfall is less than the 
summer rains, and therefore has less 
effect on the economic life of this 
country than of other parts of Germany. 

Calculations are liable to be upset 
by meteorological vagaries, and Silesia 
is not free from such phenomena. 
These are, in the first place, thunder¬ 
storms of great violence and frequency 
in the mountains, less so in the plains ; 
statistics give an average of 14.3 stormy 
days for Breslau and over 39 for the 
mountain regions. 

Another meteorological phenomenon 
of disturbing and destructive nature is 
the “ Fohn," a mighty wind that comes 
down from the north, tears up the 
narrowing funnel until it reaches its 
height of fury on the rugged crest of 
the enclosing heights. And yet another 
climatic disability against which the 
Silesian agriculturist has to contend 
takes the form of serious floods. 

Strange Incidence of Flood* 

They occur with great force in March, 
with less violence in June or August, 
but, strange to say, never in July. Of 
their causation little is known beyond 
the fact that they are encouraged by 
the steep fall of the land from the apex 
of the triangle, and from its sides, 
towards the valleys of the Oder and 
its tributaries. However, corrective 
dams and weirs have been put up. 

The variety of vegetation to be met 
with in Silesia is due to its geographical 
position on the belt of demarcation 
between two converging zones of flora, 
the central European and the Sarmatic. 
Here the plains are starred with fair 
flowers from east and west, ranunculi, 
valerians, saxifrage, and again as a 
rarity from the far East, the Campanula 
sibirica. The lakes, the slow-flowing 
streams and canals of lower Silesia, are 
rich in water-plants. 

The glacial period acted in different 
manner upon the subsequent vegetable 
life of east and west and affected particu¬ 
larly the forests The surest indication 
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TURBULENT COURSE OF THE ZACKEN THROUGH A ROCK-BOUND GULLY 

A walk along the valley of the river /acken will ample reward the tra\eller. Here he will find 
every variety of scenery, ranging from the verdant fertile lowlands and pine-clad slopes to the wild 
rocky uplands when*, wedged in between two rugged lofty walls, the Zacken, with many windings 
carves its capricious path through the north west spurs of the Giant Mountains towards Hirschberg 


of the change from central European 
to Sarmatic vegetation is provided by 
the beech-tree. It grows stoutly among 
companion oak and elm, and other 
friends of the forest, in the extensive 
wooded areas of Silesia, but chiefly on 
the western bank of the main waterway ; 
on the farther bank it is seldom seen and 
then only, as it were, by invitation. 

From the flower-clad meadows of the 
valleys, by the wooded slopes of the foot 
hills, and up to the mountains through 
groups of conifers growing scantier and 


less stately, with an undergrowth of 
bilberry making way for the hardy 
Atlantic heather, the vegetation of 
Silesia loses itself among the clouds till 
the stunted pines cowering lichen-clad 
in less wind-swept ravines leave the 
upper regions, the rugged crests, to a 
thin coverlet of moss, pink-stained and 
violet-scented, as the last representa¬ 
tives of flora among the desolate places. 

The more noxious wild animals have 
vanished, the wild boar, wild cat, lynx ; 
the last wolf was killed early in 
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century, and the last bear in 1770. Red 
deer and hare, the indigenous partridge 
and the exotic pheasant are plentiful. 

Silesia is a good country for sport with 
the gun, under strict regulations. Rab¬ 
bits, which introduced themselves from 
the west, are a pest, and from the east 
a harmless little mammal, the marmot, 
has made its home in the districts on 
the right bank of the Oder. 

Silesia's Varied Bird-life 

Stich representatives of the animal 
kingdom as avoid civilization and the 
haunts of man have either died out 
or sought habitations elsewhere, while 
those which seek the company of man 
have been put to their proper uses. An 
exception should be made with regard 
to bird-life which is interesting in Silesia. 
Apart from domesticated fowls and those 
which are preserved for sporting pur¬ 
poses, such as blackcock, woodcock and 
snipe, there are as many denizens and 
visitors of various species as there are 
variations in the climate, the relief and 
the soil of the country. 

Among the mountains you will find 
the Alpine mavis displaying the white 
crescent on its throat. A cheerful little 
person is the yellow wagtail that flits 
about the mountain streams. On the 
plains the great bustard is a frequent 
visitor from the east, and the wide 
marshes, lakes and swamps which invite 
all manner of water-fowl are the breed¬ 
ing-places of the grey goose and the 
summer quarters of colonics of warblers. 

Pisciculture on the Up Grade 

The waters are not so well stocked 
with fish as are those in other parts of 
central Europe. Several varieties are 
not indigenous here, and the pollution 
caused by factories is a menace to fish 
life. A good deal of work has been 
done to raise pisciculture, and a certain 
amount of success has been attained ; 
the country is in a position to export 
carp, pike, trout and crayfish. This 
enterprise is a sufficiently important 
factor among the primary occupations. 
Closely allied to this is yet another 


primary occupation, forestry, which is 
carefully controlled by the state and has 
reached a high level of proficiency. The 
various zones of forest contribute largely 
to the export of timber which finds its 
way in rafts down the Oder. But the 
foremost of man’s primary occupations 
in Silesia is farming, both arable and 
pastoral. Of these two the former is 
the more lucrative, the latter perhaps 
the more interesting. 

For centuries Silesia has been famous 
for its wool. The grassy slopes of the 
uplands, the rich pasture of the valleys, 
supported sheep, cattle and horses in 
abundance. The sheep-farming offers 
some remarkable instance's of ups and 
downs. In earliest days Silesians, in 
the interest of their woollen industry, 
bred almost exclusively the lean little 
merino-sheep. The object was wool 
rather than food ; mutton is not so 
popular in this part of Germany as in 
other countries. 

Second Land of the Golden Fleece 

In the palmy days of wool-growing, 
the Germans were wont to declare that 
Silesia had got the Golden Fleece. The 
rapid rise of the enormous sheep-farming 
concerns at the Cape, in Australia and 
in Argentina, brought about a decline 
in the Silesian industry. 

There has been a good deal of experi¬ 
menting with a view to improving the 
native breed of sheep, and rams were 
imported from France and England. 
These efforts do not seem to have led 
to any great results, moreover they 
were due to individual enterprise on the 
part of large landowners, rather than 
the work of a cooperating body of all 
those interested. 

This factor, due to the prevalence of 
large estates, has exerted its influence 
in other directions, namely, in stock- 
raising. Silesia can lay no claim to a 
distinctive type of horse or cattle 
suitable to its peculiar conditions. Large 
landowners, proud of possessing the 
best horseflesh, imported largely from 
Hanover, Prussia, and for heavy draught 
purposes, from Belgium. But although 



Geor» Haeckel 

VIEW OF THE CHARMING HILLSIDE VILLAGE OF BRUECKENBERG 

Because o i ih mum rou* rnanufat luring and mining towns and vast industrial importance, Silesia 
is often regarded as a smoke tjcgnmed region where the beautv of the landscape is vitiated bv tall 
reeknifc, chmmns and thr whir of bustling factors and foundry But Silesia offers unlimited variety 
of Stem with nianv a ,r v< K ri-sort such as this prett> village of the Giant Mountains 



Gtort HMekH 

WAV3I0E DEVOTION AT ALBENDORF, A FAMED PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE 

1 he little Si Ionian village of AI bender f, l>ing on the Cedron 50 miles south-south west of Breslau, has 
«>n# been noted as the chief shrine for the followers of the Roman Catholic faith in East Germany. 
Since the beginning of the thirteenth century it has been renowned for its religious associations, and 
oefoie the (Seat War some too,000 pilgrims visited annually the sanctuary of the New Jerusalem 
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there be studs which have been in 
existence since the middle of last 
century, no general utility type of horse 
has been evolved. 

In the meantime mechanical traction 
is replacing horseflesh. The same 
conditions apply to the stock of cattle. 
On the pastures of upper Silesia you 
will see all-red cattle mixed with the 
well-known pied red-and-white or 
ycllow-and-white bm*d that is common 
to most central European lands. In the 
marshUmds of lower Silesia and Lusatia 
the black and white Friesians stand up 
against the sombre background of fir- 
trees and alders. Still Silesia owns by 
far the larger proj>ortion of cattle to 
be found in all Prussia. 

Of all the livestock of Silesia the most 
profitable is the pig. The Silesians, like 
other Germans, are very partial to pork, 
they even expert to find traces of it in 
their sausages. And finally, useful, 
easily content and in considerable 
numbers, you will find in Silesia the 
" poor man's cow '*—the goat. 

Liebig to the Aid of Agriculture 

Though Silesia is distinctly a zone of 
effort, merging in the mountains to one 
of difficulty, effort on the whole is 
plentifully rewarded. The many advant¬ 
ages which nature offers to encourage 
the primary occupations of man had not 
been realized until this country, or at 
least the greater part of it. became a 
province of Prussia. Progress was slow 
and uncertain at first, but the resource¬ 
fulness of several Germans, supported 
by the state ami by local associations, 
brought about a sharp rise in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

In 1846 Liebig brought chemistry to 
the aid of agriculture, and Silesia 
became one of Germany’s greatest 
grain-raising countries. All the usual 
cereals of the western hemisphere thrive 
well and are cultivated with care and 
skill, as also are pulse and flax. Many 
varieties of trefoils, of lupins and also 
maize, were introduced as fodder. The 
potato serves many purposes, one of its 
products being the distilling of alcohol. 


It is interesting to note that the 
culture of the sugar-beet was introduced 
here by Franz Acherd, a native of the 
country. His sugar factory, the first 
of its kind in Europe, was built in 1802 
near the little town of Wohlau in the 
country lying between the Katzen 
Heights and the angle of the Oder 
on its right bank below Breslau. The 
beet-sugar industry passed through 
many vicissitudes, w r as nearly extin¬ 
guished, and re-arose to put Silesia in 
the position of supplying a seventh part 
of the output of all Germany. 

Breslau's Famous Brewery 

Silesia has always grown its owti 
bailey, done its own malting, and 
consequently brewed its own beer ; 
Breslau had a famous brewery as far 
back as the thirteenth century. Silesia 
still brews its own beer and exports a 
certain amount, but has l>een surpassed 
in quality and quantity by Bavaria. 

Before going on to the primary occupa¬ 
tion which alone rivals that of farming 
in Silesia, there is one, ancient and 
venerable, though of modest extent, 
which deserves notice. Silesia makes its 
own wine. There are vineyards around 
the little town of Griinberg where, on 
suitable soil, the vine is carefully tended 
with all the help that science can render. 
Griinberg is said to be the most 
northern spot in the w f orld w’here vine- 
growing is extensively carried on. 

Wine Too Sour for the Devil 

The w ine of Griinberg is not to every’ 
man’s taste. A song which is quite 
popular, even in Silesia, tells of a landlord 
at Griinberg whose soul being ripe for 
the harvest w*as called for one evening 
by the Devil. The landlord suggested 
a bargain, namely, that he and the 
Devil should drink Grunberger in 
competition for the prize of his soul. At 
the end the Devil gave in : ** only a 
bom Silesian could stand any more of 
that sour wine/' 

The wine of Griinberg is exported, 
not under its own label, but to make up 
the bulk of other German wines. This 
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MEDIEVAL RUINS AND ROMANCE IN THE GIANT MOUNTAINS 


Near the prettily situated vallate of Hermsdorl, two lofty heights, the Kynast, 2,030 leet, and the 
Heerdberg, 2,165 feet, stand side by side, separated from each other by what Is known as the 
HoUmgrund On the towering wooded summit of the Kynast nse the stately ruins of a castle 
which belonged to an old noble family since 1393, and was destroyed by lightning in 1675 

may account for the note of melancholy In this respect Silesia is singularly well 

in so many German folk-songs, for the favoured- The weight of precious metal 

German habit of plunging into the is to be found in the apex oi the triangle 

gloom of metaphysics. where a thick cluster of towns offers a 

The mighty convulsions which formed striking contrast to the somewhat 

the sharp edges of the Silesian wedge sparsely populated districts of middle 

driving its point into the Carpathian and lower Silesia, 
system, are responsible for the second The belt of mining activities stretches 
primary occupation of this land, mining. trom the apex near T£sin # along the 
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Sudetic Range and ends in the dip ot 
Waldenburg where the old crystalline 
formation breaks through coal-bearing 
strata. Coal-mining is said to have 
been in operation since the latter half 
of the fifteenth century in this par¬ 
ticular district. It was easy as the coal 
was on or near the surface. 

Although the coal-fields of the Wal¬ 
denburg country retain their importance 
they have since been surpassed by the 
deposits in the south-east corner of 
Silesian ^here numerous towns have 
grown out of remote and straggling 
villages: Ratibor, Beuthcn, Gleiwitz, 
Kattowitz (in Poland) and others. 
These coal-fields gain importance from 
the fact that various other minerals are 
found in the immediate neighbourhood 
one upon another. So. for instance, 
above the tertiary carboniferous 
stratum, which, by the way, extends at 
a considerable depth into western 
Silesia, you find in the fossiliferous 
chalk deposits lead, zinc and iron-ore. 

One Mine for Coal, Zinc A Iron 

At Penck, for instance, the same shaft 
sunk for the hist three metals carries 
on through diluvium to coal seams 
below. The output, however, has 
hitherto been limited by transport 
difficulties caused by the remoteness of 
these coal-fields in the extreme south¬ 
east corner of Germany. Thus Silesian 
coal was unable to compete with Ruhr 
or seaborne English coal. 

Mining for zinc and lead is a very 
ancient occupation of Silesia, These 
two are found together in the car¬ 
bonates and silicates of the Trias forma¬ 
tion, and were first worked at Beuthcn 
some seven centuries ago. The zinc- 
mines of Silesia are certainly the richest 
in Europe, possibly of the world, and 
are good for another eighty or a hundred 
years to come. Mining for iron-ore is 
also an old industry. 

With all the rich endowments of 
Silesia in mineral wealth, in wool and in 
flax, it is evident that secondary occu¬ 
pations give employment to a large 
number of natives and even to imported 


labour from the neighbouring Slavonic 
countries. Poland and Galicia sent 
large numbers of workers to the Silesian 
mines and factories, where they per¬ 
formed the lowlier offices, higher posi¬ 
tions being generally in German hands. 

Importance of Wool A Linen 

The wool crops of the earliest sheep- 
farmers who were content to supply 
their own wants by hand looms in their 
homes has expanded into an organi¬ 
zation which can export to all countries, 
notably Scandinavia and Denmark, 
after supplying the German market. 
The linen which was spun and woven by 
the Slavonic inhabitants of Lusatia, 
and bleached on the meads in their 
marshy refuge from Germanism, now 
links up w r ith the great combines which 
utilise to the fullest extent the coal and 
water-power of the mountain ranges 
that frame this land to southward. 

Of the eleven largest steel and iron 
works the Royal Malaplana is perhaps, 
if not the largest, at least the most 
interesting. Founded by Frederick II. 
in I 753 * it helped Prussia to its pre¬ 
dominant position among the Germanic 
states, and is chiefly engaged in keeping 
up the rolling stock and permanent 
ways of the state railroads which were 
thoughtfully constructed to further the 
economic interests of Silesia in par¬ 
ticular, and to serve the strategic 
purposes of militant Germany in general. 

Hcrneming Destructive Floods 

The volume of water which used 
to destroy much of Silesia's prosperity 
throughout former ages is being har¬ 
nessed. A net-work of cables extends 
from power stations at Marklissa in the 
Sudetic Range, from Breslau and other 
centres, to all parts of the land, and 
by electrification of stretches of the 
railway system saves coal for export 
and helps to transport it. 

The country's great water-way, the 
Oder, navigable from Breslau down¬ 
wards, is connected by canals with 
other rivers such as the Warthe and 
the Spree, which latter river, well 
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PICTURESQUE WATERWAY IN A SILESIAN MANUFACTURING TOWN 

Like many another Silesian town, Oppcln, whi<h stands on the river Oder in Upf* r StUsn, Prussn 
51 miles south-east of Breslau, is a great manufacturing centre Cement cigars, mat hmer\ and 
( cutlery are the chief articles produced, and several breweries and lime kilns tarry on an active 
business, while its trade, promoted by a chamber of commerce, consists rnamlv of cert Ms ant! tattle 



Own Btwhti 

WINDING PATH LEADING TO THE SUMMIT OF THE SCHNEEKOPPE 

The Giant Mountain range, dividing Bohemia from Prussian Silesia and forming part of the Sudetic 
system that runs from the Oder to the Elbe, is 23 miles long, and attains an average height of 4,000 
fget The highest peak is the Schneekoppe, 3,260 feet, a barren rone of granite, on the summit of 
which-a small chapel, erected in the seventeenth century, marks the frontier of Silesia and Bohemia 
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regulated in its many branches, carries 
the products of Silesia and Lusatia 
to the empire s capital, Berlin, 

From time immemorial, Silesia and 
Lusatia have had lines of communica¬ 
tions appropriate to the requirements 
of the inhabitants and adapted to their 
geographical position and conditions. 
Two main thoroughfares converged on 
the Oder at Breslau, one of them cross¬ 
ing the gentle heights of upper Lusatia, 
the otl\pr%winding up over the Beskid 
passes from the valley of the Morava. 

The former of these routes was, 
and still is, called the “ Amber " road, 
denoting plainly that it connected the 
Baltic Sea with the Mediterranean 
countries and carried stores of amber, 
furs and other northern products in 
exchange for the products of the arts 
and crafts of the south. The road 
bv the Morava valley seems to have 
been a less fiequented route until the 
earliest <German Mttiers moving west 
were replaced by Slavs, who came m 
from south and east some tune in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. 

The Slavonic origin of these centres 
is still preserved in names like Breslau 
(Vratisluvia), Glogau, Gbrhtz, Glciwitz 
and many others. Towns and villages, 
especially the latter, show in their 
style of architecture varied influences, 
racial and cultural, as well as those 
of t lunate and geographical conditions. 
In the mountains you find timlier 
houses called ** Baaden,” in the valleys 


daub and wattle with shingle roofs. 
Again on the plains a more substantial 
style of timbered houses sometimes 
recalls the sunny piazzas of Italy. 

The villages of lower Lusatia, hidden 
among clumps of willow and alder, or 
standing up white against dark fir-trees, 
reflect the strong racial character of 
their inmates the Wends, that oldest 
of old Slavonic tribes, the only one 
north of the Sudetic Range to retain 
its look and language and bright 
coloured costumes. The invading 
Germans, following with trade and handi¬ 
crafts on the heels of the Prussian Order 
of S. John, gave to the towns a thor¬ 
oughly German look. 

Breslau, Schweidnitz, Liegnitz still 
show traces of the medieval, walled 
German city; for instance, the towm- 
hall of the capital. There are baroque 
palaces in the towns, in the country 
rococo 41 sell loss ” and ruined burg/' 
the latter in some cases restored in 
modern German taste. 

Both in town and country a paternal 
government insists on strict observance 
of its well-considered hygienic regula¬ 
tions; plagues and pests, coming gener¬ 
ally from the east, are dealt with firmly 
and without delay. They are indeed of 
rare occurrence. 

Both nature and the work of man's 
hands anti brain, m German Silesia, have 
welded the mixture of Slavonic clansmen 
and immigrant Teutons into a strong, 
healthy and self-reliant people. 


SILESIA : GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


XaturaJ Division. Erosion-hoi low’ in 
the surface of the older section of Kuropc 
lxHwcen the Sudetic Range and the Polish 
platform. Drainage is towards the Baltic 
Sea from the newer and greater heights 
of the younger (Carpathians. A geographical 
unit, composed of the middle basin of a 
river in contrast with the rift valley of the 
nmMlc Rhine. 

< timaU. Central European funda¬ 
mentally. tike Poland, Silesia is warmer 
anti wetter in those winters when the 
Mlantic westerlies |>cnetrate far inland. 
-Aspect and elevation produce important 
minor and local modifications. 

Vegetation. By nature, temjierate 
forest; now a mixture of woodland, grass¬ 
land and arable. 


Products . Sheep and wool. (Cf. Saxony 
and the south of Scotland.) Zinc, lead, 
coal, etc., as part of the east-west zone 
of mineral deposits which extends from 
north-east France into south Russia. 
(Cf, lk>hemia and Belgium.) Cattle, pigs, 
sugar-beet, barley, timber. 

Communications. By the Oder, north 
from Breslau. By rail with neighbouring 
capitals—Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Warsaw. 

Outlook . A wedge of German folk 
between Czechs and Poles, with both 
neighbours tending to encroach on the 
valley, with a Slav people, the Wends, in 
Lusatia, holders of a rich arable and 
mineralised terrain, the Silesians keep the 
trade route from Hamburg to Constanti¬ 
nople, and in this lies their future. 
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Malaya’s Wealthy Trade Emporium 

by Richard Curie 

Author of ** Into the East/* etc. 


S INGAPORE, by its geographical 
|x>sition one of the most im¬ 
portant strategic points of the 
British lyiiphv and one of the greatest 
shipping centres of the Far Eastern 
trade, is a town of alxwt 400.000 people 
situated on a small island, 27 miles by 
14, which bears the same name. 

The traffic of half the world converges 
upon it, and in the roads lies a changing 
multitude of steamers carrying the flags 
ot all the nations. Nearer in shore, 
and so crowded together as to resemble 
an inextricable forest of masts, he native 
craft of outlandish appearance. 

Loading and discharging goes on 
ceaselessly, and the banks of the 
Singjjwwe and Kochor rivers are. lined 
with Iniat qua\s betwt^cn which and the 
shipping in the roadstead there is a 
jHTjKduai coming and going. The town 
itself in always thronged with foreign 
seamen ami the verandas of tlie hotels 
are always full of globe-trotters. 

The Set W«y to the City 

The whole city along its sea-front 
wears thus a kind of fixed holiday mr, 
and one is apt to lost* sight of its own 
vast activities ;n the mere sjKX'taele of 
endlessly changing ships and of travellers 
whose faces are different from week to 
wee'k, but whose* habits never seem to 
vary'. Yet, of course*, important though 
Singapore be, both in itself and as the 
outpost of a great country* behind, 
nevertheless its prosperity depends 
mauily on its preeminence as a port. 

Us godowns (warehouses) are stacked 
with the tropical produce of the hinter- 
’and and with European and American 
imports, its coaling-sheds and graving 
docks are of a consequence commen¬ 
surate with its suse and position, and it 
noe q 


may truly be said that Singapore would 
never have existed in its present size 
but for the splendid advantages of its 
natural sea-position. 

There are two ways of approaching 
Singapore. One is to come to it from 
the sea, by which route one passes by 
the Carimous and by Pulau Bukum 
and then between narrow straits hardly 
a stone’s throw wide and quaintly 
girded by red rocks and green islands, 
until the entrance to Keppel Harbour 
is attained. 

Back Entry by the Causeway 

Approached thus, the great town, 
hanging upon the sea, has the kind of 
magical appearance of a city of palaces 
risen from the waves. The other method 
of reaching Singapore is to come to it 
by train over the newly-opened cause¬ 
way which joins the island to the main¬ 
land of Malaya. This causew r ay, which 
is two miles in length, joins the island of 
Singapore with the Malayan mainland 
at the tow r n of Johore Bahru. It has 
been made possible through the extreme 
shallowness of the strait. In former 
days one crossed by a ferry, and the 
new causeway, which carries the railway 
line, will doubtless be of incalculable 
service to the island. 

It is an hour’s run through hilly 
and, to a large extent, wild country, 
across the island to Singapore, and 
no hint at all is given of the rich, 
enormous towrn lying just ahead. 

Indeed, if one is to form a conception 
of Singapore suitable to its size, if one 
is to grasp its glittering romance, one 
must approach Singapore from the sea. 
Then, in truth, the history of its growth 
seems as strange as the fantasy of 
a vision. In 1819 Sir Stamford Raffles* 
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that remarkable man to whom, if the 
home government had bat listened, 
Great Bn tain would have owed the 
possession of another empire in the East 
persuaded the sultan of Johore to 
cede it to Great Britain 

At this time the whole island of 
Singapore was nothing but a tropical 
jungle, and its only inhab¬ 
itants a few miserable 
fisherfolk These aborigi 
nesstill, curiously enough 
maintain a precarious 
existence m a palm- 
thatched village built, in 
the traditional manner, on 
piles sunk into the sea, in 
the creek of Pulau Bram 
And now not only from 
a commercial point of 
view is Singapore of su¬ 
preme importance to the 
empire, but also from a 
defence point of view. The 
history of the Singapore 
naval base, which was 
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proposed in 1923, author¬ 
ised by the then British 
government, cancelled by 
the Labour government 
and again authorised by 
the next one, is familiar. 
Estimated to cost 
£10,000,000, it is quite 
possible that the ultimate 
sum may work out at 
m ai ly £ 20 , 000 , 000 . \\ hen 
tin work is coinpktid, 
tin defence ol the East 
w ill hinge upon Singajiorc, 
its docks will lx capable 
of taking the hugest war¬ 
ships, its forts will be 
enormously poweiful, and 
a garrison of probably 
ro.ooo men will be ie- 
q uired 

As for Sir Stamford 
Raffles, is he not com¬ 
memorated m the Raffles 
Museum and Library, m 
the Raffles Hotel, m 
Raffles Square, centre 
of the European shopping quarter 
and by a bionze statue in front of the 
town-hall ? In this world of transient 
recollections, such memorials, from the 
public point of view, are perhaps 

likelv to be as permanent as any other. 

But if only his shade could revisit 
the island how' marvellous is the change 



CHANNELS AND HARBOURS OF THE ISLAND 
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SAFEGUARD OF SINGAPORE'S LIBERTIES 

Hus 1m Iiskpcrpctuato* thcnioinorv of the l irlo* Dilhoui»ie, who 
i<4 g»»\ c rnur k< n< nl of iiuli t visited SinjB:ajx>re in iS^o His 
vk ws ulw* itm^. tin |x>lu\ of h< cping Singapore a free port mav 
t»c r»ad m I nkii^h Chinese MaJu\ and Tamil on the four panels 


which it would see In 
its own way, I know of 
nothing more astonishing 
than the sight of the far- 
flung harbour, all crowded 
with the shipping of tin 
seven stas, as witnessed 
from the front of the long 
esplanade 

I he row of wharves 
alone , is more than a milt 
in It ngth, and the quu\s 
the inertia futile house s f a 
ing the loads busy with 
the e iigt i life of ships 
the nur crowded with 
(hintse boats and the 
whole air of bustle end 
work make up together 
a scene of matchless 
at tiv it\ 

And the teiwn like the 
h trlxnir isahve with life 
1 h i\ t sit in snt h build 
mgs as the Raffles anel 
International hotels anel 
watched the time oang 
in\ stt nous ebb and flow 
of SmgijHirc p*iss and 
re pass, as though he re was 
tlie" verv melting pot ot 
the hasten! raees (hi 
m sc mere hauls sc date, 
be sjh v ( t ae !< d 1c ailing b *ck 
in rub ears Chinese' 
ntkshaw l>o\s in bine 
dungarees anel with pci 
spiring faces and fnaked 
straw hats, beaiekd Sikh 
jx>licemen , Indian coohts lithe and 
unsmiling, Malav s^ces, Japanese 
shopkeepers , strange inhabitants of the 
Dutch islands ; Eurasians of indefinite 
breed*—all these mingle and go their 
ways with that silent concentration 
that secret intensity ot put pose, w r hich 
is typical of the imprint of the East 

As for the Europeans they, too, are 
largely of international stock The 
British, of course, greatly predominate 

merchants, civil servants, soldiers, 
sailors, mechanics and tourists, but 
many another white race is represented 


here, and many a European and 
American wanderer finds his way to 
Singapore, not only as a visitor, but as 
a more or less permanent resident. 

If one would really, as it were, feel 
the life of Singapore and enter into the 
spirit of the Orient one must escape 
from the front with its handsome clubs, 
with its grand hotels and its general air 
of luxury and orderliness, and wander 
m the stifling narrow streets and tortuous 
purlieus of the backward city There, 
indeed, the East deserves its title of 
unchanging : it is as though India and 
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THE CENOTAPH COMMEMORATING THE LION CITY’S GLORIOUS DEAD 

The Lion Citv—Singapore derives its name from two Sanskrit words smga «lum md pm a (< U\ / is not 
slow to recognize illustrious servin' Sir Stamford Rattles, its great founder is i omuu moral* d m scvtral 
hne structures, while the men who fell in the Great \\ ar ir< umnort dis«d hv a st tu \\ a not iph on the 
sea front overlooking the ceasehss mining and going of the shipping of tin m ven sn as 
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CRESCENT CURVE OF SINGAPORE’S PICTURESQUE BOAT QUAY 

iSs'Sa.KS,5 £« BM?? £ 




STATELY ARCHITECTURE OF SINGAPORE’S THEATRE AND HALL 

fronting \ndcr*<m Ilrtdge near the eminent offices, stmd thi tine buildings, in early English 
Renaissance »t\h ol the \ »< ton a Iheatrc and Memorial Hall, raised to tin mentors of Queen Victoria , 
the funds for whu h were provided hv public subscription and a government grant Amateur and 
tr iveliing companies give performances it the theatre which is considered the lxst in the Far I ast 
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RESIDENCE OF THE GOVERNOR OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

a modem city, Singapore has naturallv no old buildings and among the hue structures that 
grace this progressive Eastern metropolis mention must be made ol the Government House, the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Batik, and the Supreme Courts The first is the official residence ol the 
governor ol the Strait* Settlements who is also high commissioner for the Federated Malay States 
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KEPPEL HARBOUR DOCKS FRONTING KEPPEL HARBOUR AND THE ELONGATED ISLAND OF BLAKANG MATI 

When entering Keppcl Harbour from the west the steamer passes Blakang Mati island on the right On the h ft, on the inland of Singapore, are the Keppel Harbour 
Docks, where are found the Eastern Extension Cable Station, two graving docks the generating station and electneal workshops of the Tanjoug Pagar Dock Board 
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China had risen again far from their 
native lands and cast down upon that 
island of the south the seething masses, 
the burrow-like existence of those 
ancient, teeming civilizations 

Where Europeans forgather, not 
merely m the residential but m the 
business quarters, there is always a 
feeling that the East is being kept at 
arm's length, but where Orientals live 
and barter and die, the East is about 
them like a garment Fantastic Chinese 
shop-signs, processions as gaudy for a 
funeral as for a wedding, sudden excite¬ 
ments that fade away into ominous 
silences, such is the surface life—for 
who shall ever know the real lives of 
natives in eastern Singapore 

Some people regard tins city as a 
place not onlv full of the romance of 
history and situation but m itself 
exquisitely beautiful This, m mv 
opinion, is an exaggeration Compared 
with Penang to the north, Singapore 
is drab and colourless Even its 
famous gardens at Tanghn on the 
outskirts, though planted thick with 
precious trees and traversed by 
winding roads which in the cool of the 
short dusk are enticing to drive through 
with the soft fading greens of the lawns 
about one, appear to me overrated as 
an object of sheer beauty 

No, Singapore is great but it is not 
beautiful, save only at right when the 
glamour of the East descends upon it 
The stars shine out of a deep sky ; the 
lights of the shipping glitter in the 
roadstead, falling on the sea in undu¬ 
lating lines; and a faint breath of 
wind, laden as with a suggestion of 
aromatic spices, passes over the island 
and sighs among the palms and m the 
green surrounding forests 

Then, indeed, it is as if an enchanter 
had changed, w'tth the dark, the very tex 
ture of the mind Everything appears 
filled with mystery and with desire* 
This is the illusion of the East which 
alters not from generation to generation, 
and which will not give up its secret. 

In the very nature of things there 
are no old buildings in Singapore, hut 
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ONE OF SINGAPORE’S TRAFFIC-F! LLED BUSINESS CENTRES 

Raffles Square, also known as Commercial Square, was named after Sir Stamford Raffle*. the famous 
administrator and one of Britain’s greatest Empire builders, by whose advice Singapore was acquired 
by the Hast India Company in ibi<). In this square, where numlierless rickshaws plv for hire, are 
found some of the principal European stores and some of the oldest of Singapore’s business houses 
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CONTRASTS OF URBAN TRANSPORT IN 80UTH BRIDGE 
The kaleidoscopic stmt life of Singapore furnishes inexhaustible interest to the traveller, for almost 
every race in the world is to be met with. Sellers of water, fruit and vegetables thread their waythrough 
the traffic whose Items include motor cars, rickshaws and electric trams, while in the small shops* 
native, Indian and Chinese, a marvellous miscellany of goods te available 
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there are a certain number of decidedly 
fine ones. Government House—the 
governor of the Straits Settlements, 
who is also high commissioner of the 
Malay States, lives in Singapore—the 
Supreme Courts, S. Andrew's Cathedral, 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 
the gaol, the lunatic asylum and the 
buildings of some of the larger hotels, 
are all of note. 

Home Comfort So the Clubs 

There are also some curious mosques 
and Chinese and Indian temples. But 
if we think more of comfort than of 
grandeur, the British inhabitants of 
Singapore have long since learnt the 
art of living in the East while carrying 
their home about with them. The clubs 
are models of their kind, and there are 
golf courses, a cricket ground, a race¬ 
course and a polo ground. Few people 
seem to take unnecessary exercise' save 
of a sporting description : apart from 
the electric trams and the rickshaws— 
here we have the juxtaposition of East 
and West with a vengeance —the motor¬ 
car has obtained possession of the city 
streets. 

A few years after the Great War there 
were 4,000 such vehicles, and since then 
many more have appeared. And this is 
all the more remarkable because there 
are but three motor-drives of any conse¬ 
quence outside the boundaries of the 
town : one is to the Gap, one to Changi 
and one to Woodlands. They give 
a graphic idea of the island, though the 
supplanting by rubber (states of the 
earlier pineapple and coconut planta¬ 
tions has unfortunately done away with 
a good deal of what one might call the 
local colour. 

Motor-cars where Mangroves Grew 

But the town itself, with its far-flung 
residential suburbs, covers a large 1 area 
—it is almost incredible to think that 
a hundred years ago Singapore was 
nothing more than a mangrove swamp 
—and the motor-car is becoming more 
and more the usual means of getting 
from place to place. 


Singapore, even in those times of 
depression through which it has passed, 
is a town which finds its recreation 
in a play as strenuous as its work. A 
“ the dansant *' or an evening dance at 
the Raffles or the International hotels 
carries one’s mind oddly to scenes 
eight thousand miles away and is full 
of that romance of contrast which is 
one of the most exciting things in 
the world and the real joy of the 
true traveller. 

And in the private houses of officials 
and merchants, which stretch from 
Tanjong-Kalong to Pasir-Panjang and 
inland as far as Bukit Timah, entertain¬ 
ing is on a lavish stale. Those resi¬ 
dential suburbs, however, are not con¬ 
fined merely to Europeans, Some of 
the richest and most influential people 
in Singapore art* Chinese, loyal servants 
of the Crown and men of marked ability 
and integrity. 

Evening Cool new from the Sen 

The full existence of the European 
in Singapore is all the more remarkable 
when we consider the humid and 
tropical climate of the town. The white 
duck costumes and the sun helmets 
are witnesses of a fervent heat which 
cannot be* trifled with and is sapping 
to energy. 

Not far short of 100 inches of rain 
fall yearly ir» Singapore and the seasons 
give, whether rainy or dry, little relief 
from the stifling atmosphere. The 
north-east monsoon blows from October 
to April and probably the most pleasant 
time is just when the monsoon ends, 
as the most unpleasant time is just 
before it begins. But, hot though 
Singapore be, the climate is not, in 
my experience, by any means an * 
unbearable one. 

The towns proximity to the sea 
gives it an exquisite breath of coolness 
in the dusk, and even in the height of 
day, if one is wise enough to keep 
reasonably under shelter, one feels 
little inconvenience. Or, if one does 
feel it, one soon becomes accustomed 
to it; and, fact, the whole secret 
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CHANQI ROAD: FINE MOTOR RUN ON THE ISLAND OF SINGAPORE 

An excellent electric tramwav system ensures an easv mode of travelling in the town <>t Singapore ; 
other conveyances in general use are the gharry and rickshaw, the fares and regulations of which arc 
fixed by the municipality Motor cars and carnages are numerous and there are delightful drives, 
including one to Bed oh along the cast coast road, returning by the well-ordered Changi road 
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of living in the tropics is to realize 
that one is no longer in the conditions 
of a temperate zone, and to regulate 
one's activities accordingly. 

Statistics show, indeed, that Singa¬ 
pore is, on the whole, a healthy city, 
and that the dreaded tropical diseases 
are less common there than in most 
tropical towns. Both from the point 
of view of comfort and health there 
are many less desirable places in 
which to live than Singapore. 

A City Asleep by the Ocean 

I shall never forget my first sight of 
the town. Travelling overnight from 
Kuala Lumpur, I arrived there in the 
quiet stillness of the morning, while 
yet the town was half-asleep and had 
all the freshness upon it that was to 
vanish presently before the violent, 
fierce heat of the sun. 

There is something wonderful and 
strangely touching about a southern 
city sleeping along the sea in the 
morning twilight of the tropics. It 
gives one a sense of purity and peace, 
of exquisite loveliness, of something 
visionary and insubstantial, which no 
northern city can ever quite give. I 
remember how fascinated I was by the 
half-deserted, quiet length of the front 
and how I looked about me as though 
I would suddenly perceive through that 
veil, which hides all from our eyes, 
the secret personality of the city rise 
up to charm my gaze and whisper in 
my ear. 

Types from the Seven Seat 

That, of course, was a mood which 
soon passed, and, in any case, can only 
be felt at the first glimpse of any new 
place, but still it is precious to 
think that a commercial city such as 
Singapore in the dawn could so have 
affected the imagination. 

I have seen it in the crowded hours 
of noon, I have shopped in its stores, 

I have trudged about its streets, I 
have sipped iced drinks in its hotels, 

I have interviewed prosaic men in 
prosaic offices, I have even longed to 


get away from it and escape either 
back on to the mainland or forward 
into the sea, but yet that first memory 
comes back to me anew whenever I 
think once again of the days I spent 
in Singapore. 

And even at its most strident the 
city has the undying appeal of all 
crowded centres. It focuses, as it 
were, the wandering thoughts of the 
many curiou> and dubious people who 
have felt the fascination of the East 
and who spend their lives appearing 
and disappearing with unheralded sud¬ 
denness all over tin* islands of the 
Dutch East Indies and the long coast¬ 
line that stretcher up to Siam and away 
to the French colonies and the shores 
of China beyond. 

A Depository of Dreamt 

There is a constant stream of bizarre 
persons coming hurriedly oH shij>s in 
Singapore harlxmr or di.sapjvanng into 
ships with secret plans and small bank 
balances. I often think, indeed, that 
if one were to watch closely one would 
see in Singapore sooner or later not 
only every kind and class of dull 
tourist, but every kind and class of 
amazing adventurer. 

This alone would make Singajx^re 
memoiabie to any man who feels the 
fascination of wandering and has per¬ 
ceived what one might name the 
underground romance of the adven¬ 
turer and the scallywag. 1 do not 
want to make it apjHMr by these final 
words that Singapore is not in itself a 
town of the* highest respectability. Of 
course it is. Many people who are 
models of all the virtues have to live 
there and the official world, esfxvially, 
is one mainly governed by convention 
and “ good form." 

All I have meant to point out is that 
romance of every* kind hovers over its 
streets and that this great city, which 
has grown almost out of the brain of 
one man, has developed into a deposi¬ 
tory not only of immense riches but 
of moving dramas and of dreamy 
imaginings. 
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Capital City of the Peasant State 

by Harold Spender 

Novelist, Journalist and Traveller 


U P to the years 1877-78 Sofia had 
been, for centuries, a purely 
Tutjcish town. thoroughly 
Oriental in its aspects. The big houses 
of the beys and pashas were the only 
fine features of the old city* The Bul¬ 
garians themselves were crowded into 
the Christian quarter, which never 
emerged from a condition of sordid 
jxjverty. They never dared to venture 
uj>on fine buildings lest they should 
provoke the envy of the Turk 

Then came the war of emancipation 
in which Russia and the Russian tsar 
freed Bulgaria from that black Turkish 
rule which had oppressed Sofia for over 
five centuries 

Visiting Sofia in the spring of 1924, 
I enjoyed one evening a long conversa¬ 
tion with M Boris Kissimoft, an eminent 
Bulgarian, who remembered the old 
Turkish days. He descril>ed the old 
Sofia to me as rather a village than a 
town, clustered around the old Turkish 
mosque which is now* in rums. The 
present city with its tall government 
buildings and its broad streets is 
entirely the creation of the new Bulgaria. 

Hone of «n Ambitious Folk 

The freedom of Bulgaria was guaran¬ 
teed in solemn conclave by the European 
powers, and became part of the great 
Berlin Treaty of 1878. Instantly Bul¬ 
garia began to rise from her ashes. In 
the course of some twenty years she 
built Sofia. Then came the Great War 
and after it the city was, of course, a 
little out at elbow's. But that was only 
a passing phase. 

The buildings are some of the finest 
in the Near East, and the wide streets 
and fine parks give to Sofia the outfit 
of a town which can take its place 


as a leading city of the Balkans. Sofia 
cannot, of course, rival Athens either 
in the lure of its associations or in the 
beauty of its climate. But it is the 
home of a dogged and ambitious people. 
It stands in the midst of the Balkan 
mountains, w'ithin sight of their snow r - 
capped peaks and w T ithin reach of some 
of their most beautiful villages. 

Fresh and Salubrious Climate 

Unlike many other capitals, Sofia 
does not lie by any river. But its 
location was undoubtedly chosen in 
ancient times on account of its easy 
access to two river valleys—the Struma 
and the Isker. It is also situated on 
the central plain of Bulgaria, which was 
undoubtedly in remote time the bed 
of a mighty lab rt . 

It is sheltered from the south by the 
lofty summit of the Vitoche, which 
gives a mountain character to the towm. 
This height sends dowm upon the city 
great storms in the autumn and winter. 
But in the spring and summer its snows 
present a refreshing contrast to the 
torrid heat of the valley. 

Sofia has a fresh and salubrious 
climate that reminds one of Scotland. 
It is in vivid contrast to the almost 
tropical sun of Athens. The city, in 
consequence, produces a much hardier 
people, and it is a curious fact that 
when one is sitting in any public park 
at Sofia one has the feeling of being 
at home. The crowd is strangely 
similar to that which one sees in London. 

The stock of Bulgaria is really a 
mixture between north and south. 
Standing at a central point in the 
highways between the east and the 
west, and the north and the south, 
Sofia has been peculiarly subject to 
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OLD SOFIA NEW-BUILT AS BULGARIANS CAPITAL 


invasion and conquest ; and to the 
consequent changes of race. 

In very early days Sofia was the 
capital of a Thracian tribe. But some 
thirty years before Christ she was 
conquered by the Romans, and she 
became, under the name of Serdika, a 
very important half-way house between 
Constantinople and Belgrade. She was 
a favourite city with the Roman 
emperors ; Trajan embellished her with 
aqueducts, bridges and baths. 

Constantine, in the early fourth 
century a.d., for some time chose 
Serdika as his residence. Living there, 
he issued a number of those great 
imperial edicts with which he remodelled 
Rome as a Christian empire. In fact, 
Serdika came within an inch of becoming 


the eastern capital, and it was largely 
by chance that m A n 330 Constantine 
chose Byzantium and made it Constanti¬ 
nople. Lying midway between the 
Adriatic Sea and that capital of the 
Eastern Empire, Serdika became a 
prosperous half-way house for the 
Roman traders and officials. 

The next momentous episode in the 
history of Sofia was the coming of the 
barbarians. For two centuries after the 
break-up of the Roman Empiie in the 
fifth century Serdika was subject to 
wave after wave of savage hordes as the 
great tides of the northern invaders 
washed against the mins of the falling 
empire. But towards the end of the 
seventh century this process culminated 
in the great historic southward invasion 
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of the Slavs, followed by that mysterious 
and still unclassified rare which gave 
its name to this region the Bulgars 
The Bulgars defeated Justinian II. 
and occupied all that region now known 
as Bulgaria From that time forward 
there began prolonged and savage 
conflicts between the Byzantines and 
the Bulgar-> It was a contest for the 
]x>ssession of the Balkans The 
B\/antmes rcpiesented the old Roman 
hmpue The Bulgars represented the 
ih w harh«if)£h invaders 

l r nhappilv foi the Balkans, while in 
the rt st of Kurope the* barbarians won 
an early \ it iorv , the rending, desolating 
conflict went on in this peninsula from 
c< ntury to century without any final 
pause or sett It meat 

The result was the* tragic vuahening 
of both Byzantium and Bulgaria, until 
after centuries of mutual massacre they 


both fell under the dominion of that 
invading tribe from Central Asia known 
as the Ottomans. 

This calamity occurred to Sofia m 
1386, when the town was captured by 
the Turks From that time forward it 
became an important centre for the 
Turkish hold over the Balkans, and a 
sally port for the Turkish attacks on 
Hungary and Austria It assumed the 
( hristian name of Sofia from the one 
considerable* church left standing. 

Sofia, according to travellers, was m 
the Middle Ages a most important and 
brilliant Turkish town The most 
Ix autiful of the Christian churches were 
converted into Turkish mosques, and 
the rich pashas, gorged with the booty 
of Austria and Hungary, returned to 
show their gratitude to Allah by 
building in turn at Sofia some new public 
building, or mosque, or bndge, or 
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LOOKING DOWN THE KNYAZ ULITZA TO THE BANYA-BASHI MOSQUE 

K»\a* Ulit/ii is a shmt stm t which commences m the Boulevard Dondukoff and runs into the 
Boulrv art! Maria l utsa at the Banva bashi Mosque. This mosque is still used by Moslem worshippers, 
but some of the others have been turned into churches or museums. The electric trams serve 
practically all the main thoroughfares and mu beyond the confines of Sofia to the south-west 
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fountain. The chief street of Sofia was 
crowded with hostels for the caravans 
that passed to Constantinople. 

The Bulgarians, crushed into then- 
own quarter, carried on through those 
terrible centuries a life of enslavement. 
They were serfs to the Turkish landlords, 
harassed with every form of oppressive 
taxation, decimated by corv6es and 
conscription, and finding only one centre 
of life and freedom. That centre was 
in their national church. 

Lasting Prestige of the Church 

It was the chxirch alone, strangely 
tolerated by the Turk, which left any 
remnant of dignity or happiness to 
this oppressed people. That is the 
reason why to-day the churches of the 
Balkans maintain over the Balkan 
peoples the hold that they still possess. 

In the time of the Turks the town of 
Sofia had a population which varied 
very much both in number and in 
nationality. The Turks and Jews were 
gathered into the commercial quarter. 
The Bulgarians were crowded round the 
church of S. Nedelia. The Bulgarian 
working population lived in the suburbs. 
They were very much oppressed, but 
they continued throughout these 
centuries to maintain a separate 
civilization and to sustain a vigorous 
industry, in spite of the evil circum¬ 
stances under which they lived. 

Visiting Sofia: Then aiH Now 

There were privileged Bulgarians, but 
we do not find that any definite group of 
Christians ministered to Turkish rule 
like the Phanariotcs in Constantinople. 
They joined with the Greek minority in 
forming a definite Christian community. 
Their religious head was the Greek 
archbishop, who obtained his position 
frankly by paying the highest price. 

The trade of the city was mainly in 
the hands of the Spanish Jews, who 
came from Salonica. Sofia possessed 
some sixty-two trade guilds of which 
eighteen were purely Bulgarian. The 
Italian merchants from Ragusa formed 
a definite group inside Sofia, with their 
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own church and their own shops. They 
even engaged in the slave trade. 

When travellers arrived at Sofia in 
the Middle Ages they always met with 
a most demonstrative reception from 
the Turks, Bulgarians and Jews. Their 
arrival was announced by the firing of 
cannon. A procession met them, play¬ 
ing bagpipes and beating drums, and 
♦entertaining the visitors with Christian 
dances. They were protected by 
janissaries. Wrestling matches were 
held in their honour, and they w*ere 
visited by ail parties. 

The reception of visitors to-day is 
quite of a different kind. You arrive 
in a great railway station. You are 
then involved in complicated trans¬ 
actions concerning your passport and 
your luggage which have to pass 
through the strictest scrutiny both at 
the frontier and at Sofia. 

Supping in the Open Air 

You then hail one of the little 
horse carriages which are so popular 
in the Balkans and you drive along an 
ill-paved road to the H6tcl de Bulgarie, 
which stands m front of the king’s 
palace— a conspicuous building lying in 
ample grounds in front of one of the 
municipal parks. 

This hotel will house you most 
comfortably. But for food it is 
necessary to go into the restaurant, 
which is outdoors and where your 
happiness will very much depend upon 
the weather at the moment. 

The sufferings of the Bulgarians under 
Turkish rule led to the emergence of 
saints and martyrs — especially S, 
Nicholas and S, George—who gained 
their fame by the protection of the 
people. It is to those saints and 
martyrs that the churches of Bulgaria 
are dedicated to-day. S. George is 
especially the patron saint of Bulgaria. 
Arriving in Sofia on S. George's Day, I 
was witness in the spring of 1924 of an 
imposing review of the small army left 
to Bulgaria by the Treaty of Neuilly. 

The scene was highly picturesque and 
1 could not help being reminded of the 




Sofia. Built in 1906, On National Tksatrs is om of the finest 
in south eastern Europe. The handsome portico faces City Pash 
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Beside the Maria Luisa Boulevard there stands ihs Banyebashi mosque with 
ant reminder of the many years during which the city by within the hounds of the 



Peasants bring their sacks of wool into Sofia to be sold in the open- 
air market held by the pillared porch of the Banya-bashi mosque 



* Sofia. Outside the cathedral of S. Nedelia, scene of a bomb outrage 
m 19* S, s h e ep - d eal er s haggle pderminaUp in tern Oriental fashion 

W ?' X 



Articles to meet all requirements are displayed by the Banya-baski 
mosque. Here are seen flasks and a heap of wooden bowls for salt 



Sofia. The fruit-seller holds the scales in his hand while his 
customer matches carefully to make sure that he is mot being cheeded 
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All Sofia metis in the Boris Park on Sundays to listen to the band 
or to sit in the cafi which stands upon an island in the little lake 



Sofia. Outside the town pedlars of scent add peanuts have placed 
their ill-assorted wares on stools ami boxes in the muddy roadway 

* 71 * 
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scenes described by Anthony Hope in 
41 The Prisoner of Zenda." The palace 
guards, with their scarlet coats and 
busbies, wore the jaunty air of the real 
heroes of Ruritania. 

The construction of the modern Sofia 
was undertaken by M. Petcoff, who was 
the Baron Haussmann of this city. He 
swept away completely the old, pic¬ 
turesque Turkish town with its narrow 
streets and its little mosques, from 
which the mjjllahs called to prayer, and 
the little oakers’ shops which cooked 
the bread in the open streets. He 
substituted a completely equipped city 
of the most modem type. 

He took, indeed, for Sofia the model 
of an American city, with streets running 
north and south, and east and west, 
only he added a touch of the Parisian 
boulevards. The result is that you can 
drive round Sofia from the railway- 
station and back all the way along 
broad boulevards. In the centre of the 
city is the palace of King Boris, and 
in front of it is the City Park. Not 
far away, to the east, lie the public 
buildings — the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the Ministry of War and the 
Ministry of Finance. 

A Glinpte into the Sobranje 

Perhaps the most attractive building 
in this part of Sofia is the Officers' Club, 
which is the centre of the Bulgarian 
military influence, and stands half-way 
between the palace and the government 
offices. As you pass by you will si*e 
at any hour of the day the veranda 
of this club crowded with smart Bul¬ 
garian officers in their splendid uniforms, 
sitting and gossiping, and perhaps 
planning another of their revolutions. 

Close to the government offices is the 
Sobranje, a simple building, the parlia¬ 
ment house of Bulgaria. I attended a 
sitting of the Sobranje, and found it a 
model parliament house, the seats 
bang arranged in oval form, with the 
Communist party to the left of the 
speaker and the Conservatives to the 
right. The most picturesque feature of 
their Parliament is the attendance of 


the deputies from the country districts 
in peasant costume, with their short 
jackets and their white homespun, 
black-braided knickerbockers. 

In the square in front of the Sobranje 
is the equestrian statue of the Tsar 
Liberator, Alexander II., and behind it 
is the great new church of S. Alexander 
Nevsky which was begun by Russian 
contributions after the war of liberation 
and was finished by the Bulgarians them¬ 
selves by subscriptions throughout the 
kingdom. It is a rather gaudy but 
quite handsome Byzantine structure, 
very fresh and new. The walls are 
covered with modern mosaics. The 
church has a beauty of its own, but the 
floor is so fragile and delicate that you 
can walk across only on planks. 

Rums of Old S. Sofia 

Facing the new church are the ruins 
of the old church of S. Sofia, w r hich gave 
the name to the town. These ruins 
are jxrhaps the most interesting objects 
in Sofia. They date direct from the 
earliest days of Bulgarian Christianity 
in the seventh century'. 

They have bem often destroyed and 
reconstructed in the vicissitudes of 
Bulgarian history. They were perverted 
by the Turks into a mosque, and finally 
smashed by an earthquake. It remains 
for the Bulgarians to bring them back 
to their original purpose. 

'Hie population of Sofia has risen 
from 20,000 in iSSi to 154,000 in 1920, 
and now reaches almost to 200,000. It 
is a city of small industries, and pos¬ 
sesses a large official class, who live in 
little detached villas with gardens. 

Solving the Hominf Problem 

Since the end of the Great War there 
has been a grievous housing shortage. 
The Bulgarians have most practically 
faced that shortage by arranging that all 
new houses should be free from rates* 
The result has been the rapid con¬ 
struction of houses, which has almost 
met the shortage. The overcrowding of 
the town has been greatly aggravated 
by the influx of Balkan refugees from 
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IMPOSING EDIFICE OF THE ALEXANDER NEVSKY CATHEDRAL 

Hir AU x.iiiili r i atholral stancK l»rl»md th<* Pailiameut House and was bejjun alter the War 

«»t l deration 1 lie Mom* was taken from the ruined t Inin h of S Sofia, and the whole 

ihtifth was Imtlt m the Hv/antine in mm r Tlw dninh of S Sofia is out of the oldest buildings 
in the «»U and at one tune was used as a mosque It was finally destroved b\ an earthquake 


Macedonia and the sin founding pio- 
vinces, including Thrace. There is also 
a number oi White Russians. 

Sofia is fortunate m possessing the 
beautiful Boris Park, lying outside the 
main town down the Boulevard Tsar 
Liberator beyond the Sobranje. To 
this park on Sundays the whole town 
Hocks and spends a happy afternoon, 
drinking coffee and beer and listening 
to the band of the palace guards. It 
is one of the happiest places m Sofia, 
and the friendly, homely atmosphere 
of the Boris Park makes one realise the 
rare amenity of a country so small that 
everyone knows his neighbour. 

The streets are so arranged as to give 
the inhabitants the best advantages of 
the sun, both in the morning and in the 
afternoon. That has the effect of 


making the town a very pleasant place 
to live in during the winter. Sofia is 
well provided with theatres and cinemas, 
and the society is bright and pleasant. 

The heavy government taxes, includ¬ 
ing the luxury tax, have placed great 
difficulties in the way of trade. In spite 
of this, the crowds in the restaurants 
and the public places strike me as bright 
and cheerful, and those prominent 
members of the government whom I 
have had the honour of meeting appear 
to me passionately devoted to the future 
of their country. 

Bulgaria will never suffer, at any rate, 
trom want of patriotism, and the hand¬ 
some city of Sofia is the best monument 
to that splendid national spirit which 
emerged in Bulgaria as the result of the 
war of emancipation of 1878* 
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Africa’s Easternmost Promontory 

by H. Rayne 

Author of <J Sun, Sand and Somals * 


S OMALILAND, the home of the 
Somali people. is a great 
peninsula on the eastern coast 
of Afrffa, an irregular right-angled 
triangle in shape. 

The northern side, extending from 
the Gulf of Tajura (at the entrance to 
the Red Sea) to Cape Guardafui, is 600 
milt's long and is separated from Arabia 
by the Gulf of Aden. The eastern side, 

1,000 miles long, is washed by the 
Indian Ocean. The western side is 
formed by an irregular line 1,600 miles 
in length drawn from the Gulf of 
Tajura to cross the upper reaches of 
the Juba, thence southward to the sea 
25 milt's from Port Durnford. 

The triangle is so elevated and tilted 
as to stand highest in the north and 
north-west, an average height of 3,(x>o 
feet above sea-level. The north-western 
corner is buttressed against the 
Abyssinian highlands. The northern 
edge is fractured and falls precipitously 
towards the sea. 

The main feature of Somaliland is a 
vast series of plateaux, mainly composed 
of gneiss and schist, falling gently from 
the northern edge on to the plains in 
the apex in the south. The area along 
the foot of the northern elevation can 
lx*st be described by cutting across a 
typical section of the country. 

Forbidding Maritime Hill* 

The coast-line consists of desert 
plains, flanked with low maritime hills, 
running east and west at varying 
distances from the sea. The aspect of 
these hills, 1,500 to 2,000 feet in 
elevation, is forbidding ; bare sandstone 
precipices, pink or red in colour, scar 
their sides; here and there a tuft of 
grass struggles for existence among 


a layer of stones; in other places the 
hills are no more than desolate piles 
of black boulders. 

Behind them lie elevated terraces of 
primitive rocks, granite and sandstone, 
their surfaces ripped and torn by torrent 
channels, the banks in places a thicket 
of cruel thorn-trees. In other places 
nature has endeavoured to soften the 
severity of her handiwork by filling 
a stretch of nullah bed with a queer, 
luscious plant, its myriad leafless, whip¬ 
like branches full of water and nutri¬ 
ment for the milk camel, its bark a 
priceless fibre for the Somali women to 
plait into mats for the camel pads and 
into the tents in which the people of 
this country live. 

Ridgm of (he Burning Cuban 

The terraces end on scarped mountain 
range's, or ghats, the buttresses of the 
northern edge of the great Somali 
plateau. The ridges of the ghats, 
which are often 6,000 feet above sea- 
level, fall in places direct to the level 
of the plateau edge, which then rests 
on sheer escarpments, scaled by goat 
and camel tracks, constituting the main 
routes to the interior. 

These ridges, which run more or less 
parallel to the maritime hills and the 
sea, form the watershed between the 
narrow coastal belts, appropriately 
named by the Somalis " Guban,” or 
burning, and the long, monotonous 
series of almost waterless plateaux 
and plains to the south. The Cuban 
is drained by wadis, that cut clean 
through the low coast hills and are lost 
deep beneath the sand of the coastal 
plains, the scanty water reappearing 
just behind the sea-shore, where it is 
reached by wells. In some parts of the 
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THE WASTES OF SOMALILAND DIVIDED BETWEEN THREE FLAGS 


maritime hills and along the sides of and black From the ridge ol Golis 

the ghats groves of frankincense and the ground sIojkjs gently southwards 

myrrh are found on to the unshaded plateau. 

The Golis range, 33 miles south of In the ghats are found many ruins 

Berbera, is typical of the ghats, present- of what were at one time well planned 

mg to the north a brow fringed by long towns, saul to have been built by a 

walls of rock, beneath which still grow people called 0 Harla," who inhabited 

clumps of cedar trees and forest thicket ; the country before the Galias, the 

masses of rock tumbled from above, predecessors of the Somalis. In the 

clusters of maidenhair fern growing absence of all traces of mining activity 

betWeep the interstices, lie piled at it must be assumed that the once large, 

the foot of the walls. The soil is rich settled populations, which these old 
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towns certainly indicate, subsisted 
mainly by tilling the ground 

In their day it would appear that 
the summits of the ghats and the edges 
of the escarpments, at least, were 
clot lied in forests of cedar, which were 
gradually felled, or destroyed by fire ; 
as the forests diminished so would the 
rainfall, the unshaded earth s surface 
Incoming burned and baked until 
almost impervious to rain, the precious 
storm yagers running away in nullahs, 
that deepened with the years, to be 
sucked up without profit by the thirsty 
plains below 

To-day, excepting in certain wide, 
scattered sjn>ts, such as the (iolis 
summit, there is practically no good 
ttm!>er left, ami the rainfall is in¬ 
sufficient to support an agricultural 
industry on any large scale 

Nullah banks and tx*ds are often 
picked out from the surroundings 
by fine thorn trees, acacias and a 


luxuriant growth of aloes and armo 
creepers, with here and there a wild 
fig or a gob tree to mark what 
might have been were man less 
short-sighted and destructive. On 
the plateaux and plains occur bushy 
wildernesses of thorny jungle that 
still defy the goat and his Somali 
master who lops every branch his 
animals cannot reach that they may 
pick the nutritious leaves from between 
the thorns, with which all vegetation 
is protected 

The rainfall now varies between two 
inches, in the Guban area, to eight and 
even eighteen inches in the interior , 
it is most irregular and barely suffices 
to provide water and grazing for the 
large herds of camels, cattle, sheep, 
goats and hardy ponies which the 
Somali herdsman manages in some 
miraculous manner to false. 

('attie are trained to drink every third 
day, and. if necessary, arc not incapable 



MOSQUE IN BERBERA, THE CHIEF PORT OF BRITISH SOMALILAND 
Berbcra b situated on a deep inlet in the Gull of Aden about i6o miles south of the port of that name. 
The harbour is small and most of the trade, consisting chiefly of ostrich feathers, ivory, coffee, 
skins and gold-dust, "is with Aden The normal population of the town is verv nearly sextupled 
during the winter months by the arrival of caravans, chiefly from Ogaden 
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of going five clear days without water. 
Nature has given the camels and the 
cattle humps and the sheep fat tails in 
which are stored nutriment upon which 
the animal may partly subsist during 
the lean, dry season, when grazing is 
practically impossible. Towards the 
end of this season the humps almost dis¬ 
appear and the swollen tails dwindle 
away until of quite normal appearance. 
The grass and edible shrubs have deep 
roots provided with nodules stored with 
water, which they absorb during the 
raintime, in order to enable them to 
survive the longest droughts. 

Plants that Store Water 

Some plants have potato-like bulbs 
filled with water, which are dug up by 
the gazelle and provide these animals 
with all the drink they require during 
the dry season. Other plants there are, 
creepers growing among the thickets 
along the water channels, that produce 
a cucumber-like fruit, also stored with 
water, which the Somalis gather for 
their ponies ; these animals for endur¬ 
ance are second to none of their kind 
in the world. 

It is estimated that some 500,000 
acres of the Juba basin is irrigable land, 
and much development work has already 
been undertaken on both banks of the 
lower reaches of the river, which here 
runs through alluvial plains. The long 
staple varieties of Egyptian cotton have 
been successfully cultivated by British 
and Italian planters ; lime and orange 
trees, beans and onions, all do well 
under irrigation, the yields being highly 
satisfactory. 

The Juke a Miniature Nile 

The river, which is a miniature Nile, 
rises twice yearly, during the Abyssinian 
rainy seasons, and in many places over¬ 
flows its banks, flooding large acreages 
of plain. As the waters recede, leaving 
behind a rich layer of silt, the Gosha 
natives (a homogeneous collection of 
escaped slaves) plant crops of maize, 
rice and millet, ail erf which yield them 
rich returns. 


On the European plantations water 
is raised from the river to the cultivated 
areas by means of centrifugal pumps, 
there being, as yet, no attempt made to 
construct irrigation works or barrages ; 
but now that Italy has taken over both 
banks of the river this work will no 
doubt be put in hand. 

The Juba is navigable for flat- 
bottomed steamers during the flood 
periods, from the end of April to the end 
of July, and from the end of November 
to the end of January. Owing to the 
existence of a bar across the mouth 
only shallow draught steamers, drawing 
about six feet, are able to enter from the 
sea; as the deep water harbour of 
Kismayu lies but some nine miles dis¬ 
tant, this is not a serious obstacle to 
the development of the river basin, 
which is potentially one of the richest 
areas, for its size, between the Cape 
and Cairo. 

The wells are often more than 
100 miles apart and trekking be- 
tw'een them the natives carry' water in 
light plaited grass vessels, or even sub¬ 
sist solely on camels' milk, which, unlike 
cows' milk, is a satisfactory substitute 
for water. There are only two per¬ 
manent rivers, the Juba and the Wcbi 
Shebeli, which rise in Abyssinia, the 
latter losing itself in a swamp near the 
coast. 

Climate Unsuitable for White* 

The year can be conveniently divided 
into two seasons, the comparatively cool 
period of the north-cast monsoon, from 
November to March, and the uncom¬ 
fortably hot season of the north-west 
monsoon, when the rains fall, from April 
to October. The temperature varies be¬ 
tween 6o° and 112 0 F., arid is more 
equable in the south during the hot 
season than in the northern Guban area, 
because the prevailing wind comes to 
the mouth of the Juba off the Indian 
Ocean and to the Guban across the 
peninsula arm. The climate to be found 
on the heights of the ghats and on 
the northern elevations is always 
pleasant, but taken altogether the 
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SOMALIS ENDEAVOURING TO TRAIN A REFRACTORY CAMEL 

Ik fore the came! is of an\ use to the Somali it must l>e trained to kneel while lx in# loaded Though 
this »s a naturil lUttudi for the annual it h is a strong objection to assuming it at \ word of command 
Camels ire the most important domestic mimals m Somaliland as lh< ir milk is the principal f< *>d, and 
the \ will c arr\ a load of 300 !b when on the march 
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TWO YOUNG CHEETAHS PLAYING IN A CAMP AT ADADLEH 

Cheetahs, or hunting leopard*, make quite good pets, but are liable to create havoc among sheep and 
goat* If they are allowed to run loose Leopards are fairly numerous throughout Somaliland , Uoos 
and elephants have been "driven down to tire south , and many species of antelope ire to be found all 
over the country Adadleh is in British Somaliland, some 50 miles south ol Berbera 
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TALI FORT, A FORMER STRONGHOLD OF THE MAD MULLAH 

Tail Fort is m the Jid Ah region, a district m the eastern portion of British Soinaliiaud famous for »t* 
grazing The fort itself is protected hv a ntimtfer of detached fortahees which are of gnat si/e and 
strength This photograph, taken from an aeroplane during the haul cxjmhtton against the “ Mad 
Mullah,” who tied to this mysterious rum, shows the effect oi bomt* hunting on the fort 


Somali peninsula is an area unsuitable 
for settlement by Europeans. 

Somaliland presents however, some 
attractions for the sportsman who 
wishes to hunt off beaten tracks Lions, 
leopards, hyenas, foxes, jackals and 
wild dogs abound to hunt the oryx, 
kudu, klip-spnngers, beisa, hartebeeste, 
water-buck, bush-buck, Clarke's gazelle, 
gerenuk, aoul, dero and dik-dik that 
are still to be found The Somaliland 
cheetah makes a delightful pet and 
learns to follow his master much after 
the manner of a dog, but woe betide 
the goat that comes in his way! 

Badgers and moles are found, one 
species of the latter being hairless. 
Zebra graze on the Ogaden plains, to 
the west, a few wild ass roam the hills 
south of Bulhar (British Somaliland), 
while ui many localities wart-hogs, 
baboons, monkeys, squirrels, hares, rock- 
rabbits and many kinds of weasels and 
rats eke out an existence. 


The country, strangely enough, is a 
bird-lovers' paradise The few islands 
olf the northern coast are packed with 
sea-birds Ostriches, eagles, storks, 
vultures, ravens, kites, francohn. spur- 
fowl, sand-grouse, doves, pigeons and 
many other birds all abound in the 
locality suitable to each 

Swallows and swifts come season after 
season to produce their young There 
are many varieties of larks; wTens hide 
their nests in the nullah thickets, and 
parrakeets frequent the gob and fig 
trees, covered with hanging nests of the 
weaver-bird 

Among many other kinds oi birds 
perhaps the most charming is a 
brilliantly coloured starling, which 
frequents the escarpments and the 
higher plateaux. Nature sees to it that 
many of the trees provide an abundance 
of nuts and seeds for the smaller birds. 

With the exception of a few towns 
scattered along the x,6oo miles of 
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coast-line, some far-flung administrative The Somali, like all nomads, detests 
posts in the interior and the ancient manual labour; his spears, saddlery, 

remains of the ghats, there is little to shields and heavy sandals are made 

show the presence of man ; yet here" he from green hide by outcast tribes, 

lives, totally dependent upon the herds Tomals (iron-workers) and Yibirs 

of stock that he so successfully raises (sorcerers and leather-workers) Midgans, 
Over the tracks worn by the feet of members of another outcast tribe, 

camels and the hoofs of passing flocks hunters by profession, are also hewers 

he brings his caravans, laden with of wood and drawers of water. The 

sheepskins, hides, gums and ghee from trade of the interior may safely be said 

the plateaux to the coast to lie entirely in native hands ; every 

Here he sells his produce and with the Somali is a trader and is always ready, 

proceeds purchases calico cloth, a length howc\er rich in stock, to undertake any 

of which, from six yards for a man to transa< tion that wdl show as much as 

fifteen for a woman, draped around the a penny profit 

body, forms the national dress He also The Somalis claim to be the des- 
bu\s rice and dates to eke out the ccndants of Arabs, who crossed from 
ration of mt at and milk which forms Ins Arabia to the north* rn coasts of the 

staple diet His (atru k laden with the f>eninsula about 600 \cars ago These 

purchases, he now returns to the men drove back the Galla inhabitants, 

interior to follow his flex ks on their captured and married their women, 

wanderings in search of grazing the offspring of these unions formed the 



STRANGELY BUILT WALLS OF TALI FORT AS SEEN FROM THE SKY 

Somaliland la generally held to U* the Punt of the Egyptians, and the prehistoric fort of Tali, with 
us re-entrant walls and square bastions, might be compared with Egyptian fortresses. Another 
suggestion is that it was the work of Him> antes, who inhabited southern Arabia The whole 
stronghold is built of stone, and round the walls are nine circular towers, some being without roots 
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p PA i"c ” F ^ | N ^. ED STREET OF JIBUTI , CAPITAL OF FRENCH SOMALILAND 

French Somaliland occupies an important position on the [Cast African mast, for U rn* situated at the 
southern[entrance to the Red Sea it commands the trade routes through the Suez < anal. lilani the 
capital, lies on the roast south west of Aden ami is an important seaport on which the colony depends 
for external commumrations, and many French mail vessels make »t the," port of rail ^ 
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NATIVE BARTER IN THE MARKET PLACE OF JIBUTI * * *"*“• 

ic *vl 5 ®* t . ua ? c ^ on coastal terminus of the railway to Addis Abbaba, the Abyssinian canital Titmti 

* *** hento °‘ the natlves Provide the capital with anatnwdant jupply oi meat Jnd atiU 






St ft. A 

SOMALIS TREKKING ACROSS COUNTRY IN SEARCH OF PASTURES NEW 

Manv of the Somalis lead a serin nomadic life, shifting their quarters from place to place in search of 
suitable pasture for their flocks and herds Sometimes ftre or disease will cause the entire population 
of a village to collect its portable I ** longings and trek across country, and the stony soil and thorny 
sc rub abounding in certain districts make the journey far from easy 

nucleus of the present Somali race, slaves between Arabia and the north- 

which has swept on from the north until east coast ol Africa. The country lying 

its determined southward thrust was immediately to the w'est of the three 

definitely stayed, at long last, by the European protectorates, and projecting 

British occupation of what is now into w'hat should be the triangle, is 

called Kenya Colony. sometimes called Abyssinian Somali- 

A glance at the map discovers three land, but, although it comprises some 

irregular blocks cut arbitrarily from 130.000 square miles in area, and is 

the peninsula : they are marked French said to carry a population of 300,000, 

Somaliland, extending from Ras Dou- it remains quite unadministered, 

meira in the extreme north to a point British Somaliland has an area of 
between Jibuti and Zeila called Loyi 356,000 square miles and a population 

Ada ; British Somaliland extending of about 200,000. The hinterland varies 

from Loyi Ada to Bander Ziade ; and in depth from 85 to 320 miles, and was 

Italian Somaliland, a long narrow strip first occupied by the British in 1884. 

of country which lies cast and south It is under a governor appointed by 
of British Somaliland. the Colonial Office, and is divided into 

The main irregular lines which de- five districts, each under a British 

limit the hinterland of those blocks officer. Communications are kept up 

follow no continuous geographical fea- with the outside world by means of a 

tures, and many might be advantage- weekly steamer service, and wireless 

ously readjusted. The occupation of telegraphy, between Berbera and Aden, 

Somaliland by the three Powers which 140 miles distant. Apart from the 

the above names indicate was the death- British officers quartered there there 

blow to a once-flourishing traffic in are no European residents. 
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The principal coastal towns are Zeila, 
known to the ancients as Avalites, and 
Berbera. Berbera possesses a good 
harbour, and is connected with the 
interior by a motor track, but all trade 
commodities, in and out, are carried on 
the backs of camels. 

The chief exports are hides and sheep¬ 
skins, live-stock, ghee, gum, and a few 
pearls. The Somali sheepskin, the 
demand for which far exceeds the 
supply, manufactures into the finest 
leather, used for gloves and the uppers 
of ladies' boots. 

Good indications of oil are found on 
the plains south of Berbera. The 
protectorate, for reasons which need not 
be enumerated, is of great strategical 
importance ; in case of need it could 
provide, as it has done in the past, 
large numbers of slaughter and transport 
animals for the use of armies operating 
in the East. 

French Somaliland, with an area of 
12,000 square miles, has a population 
of 50,000, and includes territory north 
of the Gulf of Tajura, which belongs to 
the Danakil people. The French occu¬ 
pation dates from 1884, and its raison 
d'etre is clearly explained by another 
glance at the map. The coast-line covers 
one side of the southern entrance to the 
Red Sea, and the port of Jibuti, which 
boasts a good harbour and modern 
equipment, is connected by railway 
with Addis Abbaba, the capital of Abys¬ 
sinia, thus tapping the rich Abyssinian 
trade for which Jibuti is now the main 
outlet. 

It is also a coaling-station and port 
of call for French vessels trading with 
the Far East, East Africa and Australia, 


and renders both those ships and French 
war vessels independent of the fortified 
British coaling-station of Aden. The 
imports and exports are similar to those 
of British Somaliland. Jibuti has a 
European population of about 400 souls 
all told and a large floating native 
population. 

Italian Somaliland was occupied by 
the Italians in 1888 ; the area is 146,000 
square miles, and the population about 
300,000. The administration, under a 
governor, is similar to that of British 
Somaliland, and is closer in the south 
than in the north. At Obbia only a 
political officer is maintained, and there 
the hinterland is under a native sultan. 
In 1925 negotiations were completed 
which led to the cession of a narrow belt 
of Kenya Colony, immediately west of 
the Juba river, to Italy; this included 
the deep water harbour of Kismayu, 
and gave control of both banks of the 
Juba to the Italians. 

There are no other harbours on the 
coast of Italian Somaliland. Head¬ 
quarters are at Magadoxo, where ships 
must lie in an open roadstead. Other 
ports of minor importance are Merka 
and Brava. Trade conditions are iden¬ 
tical with those which obtain in British 
Somaliland. 

Lugh and Bardera, both administra¬ 
tive and military posts on the Juba 
river, are connected with the east 
coast by road and wireless telegraphy. 
A resident is maintained at Jumbo, 
another administrative post two miles 
and a half from the mouth. Several 
river steamers ply between Jumbo and 
Serenli, a post once British, now Italian, 
opposite Bardera. 


SOMALILAND: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. The horn of Africa. 
Typically African plateau, with a scarped 
edge and fractured coast-line. (Cf. the 
Arabian plateau.) 

Climate and Vegetation. Hot desert modi¬ 
fied as to a slight rainfall by the monsoon 
winds. {Cf. Abyssinia.) Drought-loving 
plants, with varied devices for water preser¬ 
vation. Cedar-trees on the rainier heights. 


Products. Pastoral. Cattle, camels, 
ponies, sheep, sheepskins, ghee, gum. 
(Cf. Arabia and Abyssinia.) 

Communications. Caravan tracks. 

Outlook . Entirely a nomad, the Somali 
has normally little interest in, or import¬ 
ance for, the rest of the world; his land 
has little to attract settlement and ex¬ 
ploitation. 
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T HE countries comprising South 
Africa cannot be regarded 
either as a geographical or a 
political unit. 

The greater part of what is generally 
termed South Africa lies south of the 
basin of the Congo, and, by including 
the high plateau, crowned with its 
mountain ranges, extending from the 
southern and northern limits of lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyasa respectively, has 
a certain measure of geographical unity. 

It is divided nevertheless into two 
sections by the broad valley of the 
Zambezi which form** a natural boundary 
betw**en the tiopu a! and more temjx?rate 
portions of the subcontinent. 

Politically the country is divided into 
different states in varying conditions of 
administrative advance. The Union ol 
South Africa comprises the four pro¬ 
vinces of the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
south ; the Transvaal covering the high 
plateau south of the Limpopo rive r; 
Natal; and the Orange Free State 
occupying the rolling plains between 
the Orange and Vaal rivers The first 
three are described m separate chapters. 

Various Administrations 

Natal has on its borders two native 
states, Basutoland and Swaziland ; 
while just beyond the frontiers of the 
Transvaal is the Bechuanaland Protec¬ 
torate. These three* protectorates are 
under the direct administration of the 
Colonial Office, the British government 
having retained control of the native 
peoples inhabiting them owing to 
covenants that it has been unwilling to 
disregard. 

Beyond the borders of the Union are 
three more states, one of which, the 


South-West Africa Protectorate, for¬ 
merly German South-West Africa, is a 
territory administered by the Union 
government under a mandate from the 
League of Nations, while the other two, 
Southern Rhodesia and Northern 
Rhodesia, are separate entities. Until 
recently both were administered by the 
British South Africa Company, but 
the former is now' a self-governing 
community, and the latter has become 
a crown colony under the administra¬ 
tion of the Colonial Office. 

Series of High Plateaux 

South Africa consists. therefore, 
politically, of seven distinct adminis¬ 
trative units, whose common bond 
is the king, represented by a high com¬ 
missioner who is also governor-general 
of the Union of South Africa. 

By far the most important of these 
units are the Union of South Africa, 
occupying an area of 473,089 square 
miles, or more than five times the size 
of Great Britain, and Southern Rhodesia 
with an area of 148,575 square miles. 
In these tw'o countries is the great 
bulk of the wealth and population of 
South Africa. 

The greater part of this immense 
region consists of a series of high 
plateaux, rising somewhat abruptly from 
the sea, and, owing to their considerable 
elevation, peculiarly suitable for the 
settlement of Europeans. Owing to this 
fact South Africa has received a far 
larger measure of immigration than any 
other portion of the continent, and 
this immigration has been proceeding 
intermittently since the Dutch first 
established themselves on the shores of 
Table Bay in 1651. 


OopyrttkH* m tk* U.SM* 
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RHODESIA: JUNGLE GROWING ON THE BANK OF THE MIGHTY ZAMBEZi 


Faroes* of ih«* African m«*n* which flow eastwards to the Indian Ocean, the Zamliezi cuts diagonally 
ac ross Knodes!a. Hie Victoria Fall* prevent its development as a commercial highway throughout its 
course, but the river and its affluents will be of great service in generating electricity for the mines. 
Al*ov«* the falls the ris'er flows a«rt>s» a plateau, but below it makes its way through gorges and ravines 


The white imputation. about 
1,580,000. is fully double that of the 
Mediterranean provinces of Trance, and 
in addition then* is a huge and increasing 
population of Bantu Kaffirs, an immi¬ 
grant race from the north who have 
almost completely displaced the former 
Hottentot and Bushmen tribes. 

The highlands of South Africa are a 
continuation of the great backbone 
system of Africa, commencing in 
Abyssinia and continuing southward 
through the Ruwenzori range and other 
mountains of east-central Africa to 
reappear as the Drakensberg Moun¬ 
tains, with their extended ranges, in 
the south of the continent. 

If one travels inland from almost any 
point on the southern and eastern coasts 
one encounters serious obstacles to 
advance in the form of coastal ranges, 
sometimes running parallel to each 


other and enclosing vast plains between 
their opposing walls. 

One of these plains is the Karroo, 
from which the traveller is able to 
obtain the best impression of the more 
characteristic features of South African 
scenery, lying between the Roggeveld 
and Nieuwveld mountains in the north 
and the Zwartberg range in the south— 
a vast inland plateau extending over 
five degrees of longitude from the 
Karroo Poort, or pass, in the west 
to the neighbourhood of Port Alfred 
on the east coast. 

Here after the spring rains the plains 
are bright with gorgeous flowers, and 
the somewhat arid and monotonous 
country bursts into a wealth of floral 
life that is in great contrast to the lack 
of verdure during the dry season when 
everything looks burnt and theie|tppeans 
to be no promise of any recover^ 





CURIOUSLY SHAPED TREE GROWING NEAR THE VICTORIA FALLS * * 

R\ the falls is the beautiful Ram 1 orest, where the sprav drips down from the leaves, and at the 
bridge is a defeat into the Palin Grove which is even lovelier than the forest A11 plants and 
animals within a radius of hve miles from the falls are carefully preserved Not far from the river 
is Hit; Iree, where there arc several baobab trees, one being 88 feet in girth 

This gteat plain is said to cover from the bare rocks of the Karroo are 

100,000 square miles and is believed to extremely attractive to watch, but the 

have formed the bed of an interior heat often becomes oppressive, 
lake which, like certain others m Africa, Still farther inland commence the 
disappeared some thousands of years highest and most extensive of South 

ago. The monotony is relieved by African plateaux, which continue over 

numerous ironstone kopjes, or low lulls, the northern boundaries of the Cape 

which reflect the heat as from 'a mirror of Good Hope, formed by the Orange 

In summer the scintillating radiations river, across the Orange Free State and 
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Bechuanaiand, into the Transvaal, 
at elevations between 4,000 feet and 
6,000 feet above sea-level. 

In the extreme west the plains develop 
into an arid desert known as the Kala¬ 
hari, once, even within comparatively 
recent times, fairly well watered and 
supporting vast herds of game, but now 
a useless waste sheltering only some of 
the rarer forms of animal and floral life. 

A Rim of Coastal Mountains 

To the west ot the Kalahari lies the 
interior mountain system of the South- 
West Africa Protectorate, running as a 
backbone through the country from 
Ovamboland in the north, through 
Hereroland or Damaraland and Nama 
qualand to the valley of the Orange 
river, south of which it reappears as 
low and unimportant hills down to 
the neighbourhood of Cape Town. 

Practically the whole coast ot the 
South-West Africa Protectorate, nearly 
1,000 miles long, is a sandy waste, 
almost without a natural port, with the 
exception of Walvis or Walfisch Bay. 
which has now become the chief port 
of entry and near to which the Germans 
built their port of Swakopmund ; and 
Angra Pequena, formerly Luderitz Bay. 

South Africa is encircled by a rim of 
coastal mountains enclosing vast and 
elevated inland plains, which are fairly 
arid west of the main railway running 
over the plateau to Rhodesia but much 
more fertile east of this line. 

Orange amt Limpopo Rivera 

The great river systems ot the sub¬ 
continent consist of the Orange river, 
the Limpopo and the Zambezi and their 
tributaries The first nses trom Mont 
aux Sources and the slopes of the 
Drakensberg range, runs through moun¬ 
tainous Basutoland, and continues as 
the boundary between the Orange Free 
State and the Cape ot Good Hope. 
After crossing the high veld it falls 
into the sea as a comparatively tnsig 
nificant river, having lost a great part 
df its water by evaporation during its 
slow passage across the plains. 


In its upper reaches it is a turbulent 
torrent, rushing between wild and rocky 
mountains, but as it crosses the plains 
it becomes a sluggish stream, although 
its placidity is broken by its great 
plunge over the Aughrabies Falls where 
it leaps 400 feet into a picturesque 
chasm bounded by perjxmdicular cliffs. 
In spite oi the vast area drained by the 
Orange and its mam tributary the VaaJ, 
the volume ot w r ater is generally not 
large and the river is fordable not far 
from its mouth. 

The second river, the Limpopo, forms 
the northern boundary ot the Transvaal, 
and rises from the ridge known as 
the Witw'atcrsrand, or Ridge of the 
White Waters. It enters the sea 
through Portuguese Hast Africa. 

The Zambezi’« Mighty Pluage 

The thud great nver, the Zambezi, is 
the most impressive of the South 
African waterways, and is navigable by 
steam launches over very long and im¬ 
portant sections, as are several of Us 
great tributaries, though it is blocked by 
numerous rapids and narrows. Plunging 
over the Victoria Falls, which form a 
stupendous break across the course of 
the river, its pent-up waters twist and 
turn in the deep gorge into which they 
have fallen and through w'hich they have 
churned a course during the passage ol 
the ages, before taking an easterly 
route to the Indian Ocean. 

The great peculiarity about these 
wonderful falls is that the general level 
of the country is the same* both above 
and below the cataracts, the water 
plunging into a great canon whose 
precipitous sides are at nght angles to 
the course of the river. 

Th<* Zambezi and its tributaries form 
a most valuable and wonderful asset 
of Rhodesia : for hydro-electric energy 
can be generated from the various falls 
and rapids sufficient, through the agency 
of long-distance transmission, to work 
the mines of Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land, and to supply many distant farms 
with electric energy. These rivers, 
moreover, in the not distant future, 



South African Oo»en»iwn« 

SPLENDID FIELD OF WHEAT READY FOR CUTTING IN RHODESIA 

The largest <rop r>f wheat vet produced m Southern Rhodesia did not suffice for local requirements, 
ami in Northern Rhodesia wheat is even less cultiv ited , though there are flour nulls at Gwclo and 
Salisbury South Afrit a is not really a wheat country, but the quality of the gram is very good. 
Rhodes*i ha-* grciter f*usabilities is a cattle r using tountrv md there tre alre id\ mans large ranches 
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HUTS OF A NATIVE VILLAGE NEAR THE ZAMBEZI IN BAROTSELAND 
Bare ts* land is a native reserve and forms the most westerly portion of Northern Rhodesia* The 
Barotae valley, which is about too miles in length and from to to 30 miles wide, is flooded 
fRAuaity and very fertile; boats of local construction go over all parts of the plain from April to 
June* Tiie natives make wickerwork and furniture, which is manufactured from dark rod native wood 
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South African (Jo»tmmrtH 

STATUE OF CECIL RHODES AT BULAWAYO 

Bulavvavo is the commercial rapital of Southern Rhodesia and 
over 1,500 miles from Cape Town. The hron/e statue of Cecil 
Rhodes stands at the junction of Mam Street and Mb Avenue ■ the 
granite which forms the pedestal was brought from World’s View 

will be highly valuable avenues of traffic 
through the heart of the country. 

While an enormous mass of water runs 
to waste in South Africa, or is lost by 
evaporation, there are great areas over 
which rain seldom occurs and which are 
undergoing a constant process of des¬ 
iccation. How far this process can be 
arrested is one of the great problems of 
the Kalahari, Bechuanaland and the 
west of the Cape of Good Hope. 

It has been suggested that this lost 
water might be regained by engineering 
processes, and that the consequent 
drying-up of Bechuanaland and neigh¬ 
bouring districts and the climatic 
changes that are undoubtedly taking 


place might be artested. 
Such a change if it could 
be consummated w r ould 
have a profound effect 
upon large areas in this 
portion of South Africa. 

On the whole, South 
Africa enjoys a glorious 
climate. There, are, of 
course, many varieties in 
so large an area and there 
are conditions ranging 
from malarious to ex¬ 
tremely healthy ; but in 
the main the country 
south of the Zambezi, al¬ 
though at times there is 
great heat, may be regard¬ 
ed as delightful from the 
climatic jx>int of view. 
The almost continuous 
sunshine is only broken 
by short spells of wet 
weathei which sometimes 
serve as a welcome relief. 

The**' rains occur at 
different per axis according 
to the situation of various 
districts with respect to 
the rain-bringing winds 
and they vary very greatly 
even within adjacent 
areas. 

The two wettest por¬ 
tions of South Africa are 
the Cape Peninsula and 
Zuiuland, hut in the former within a 
distance of a few miles the rainfall 
varies from 72 inches on Table Mountain 
to 20 inches at Caj>e Town. From Cape 
Town round the coast to the northern 
part of Natal there is a generally 
abundant rainfall varying between 20 
and 35 inches. 

On the Karroo the rains are scanty 
and occur principally from December 
to May, while the daily range of tem¬ 
perature is great. In the Orange Free 
State the rainfall is moderate, about 22 
inches, but in the higher country of the 
Transvaal it is a little greater; while in 
Rhodesia, where the climate is cool 
and invigorating in winter, there is a 
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GRAVE OF CECIL RHODES HIGH UP IN THE MATOPPO HILLS 

On the summit of .1 granite hill, whence is the panorama known as “The World's View, ’ is the simple 
{grave nl Cecil Rhode*, marked by a brass plate upon which are the words, “ Here lie the remains of 
Cecil fohrt Rhode*.” In the background is the fine monument to Major Alan Wilson and the little 
«ompanv Rhodesian settlers who were killed bv the Matahclc hordes *n !$o“» 



LOOKING OVER BLOEMFONTEIN, CAPITAL OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE 

Almost in the centre of the photograph «* the Raadraal, which Is now the Provincial Assembly House, 
surrounded by Doric columns and having a domed tower. Bloemfontein lies in a plain flanked by 
low hills and the most important industries are milling, carriage building and engineering. The town 
has a Splendid climate and is a popular health resort It is the seat ot the Supreme Court 
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ELAND BULL KILLED IN THE SAVANNA COUNTRY OF RHODESIA 

fh* thiinl <*n« <4 tht l,irw"M antelopes aiul stands five feet six mchvs at the shoulder and may 
mcvmiri as mmh as nine leet from the horns to the tail 1 he horns are usualh about two feet m 
length, and the cokmi of the animal is a tawin «re\ to lawn, shading to a pale grey The eland 
is found prat tic all> all over Rhodesia, but is d\ing out farther south 


more even distribution of ram so that 
the country as a whole is greener 
For this reason Rhodesia is so admirable 
a cattle rant lung nrriton anti has 
agricultural possibilities of a very high 
order 

It has lx*en stated that no country 
m the world is able to compare with 
South Africa in the number and variety 
of its wild plants In the* i apt Peninsula 
alone there are no less than sixty or 
seventy species of heaths and a corres¬ 
ponding number of orchids In elevated 
districts the white everlastings are a 
characteristic feature of the landscape 
while acres of pink and scarlet gladioli 
frequently form a lieautiful picture. 

Around such places as Cape Town 
and Durban there is a wonderful 
profusion of wild and cultivated flowers 
and anyone who has once seen the 
remarkable display of hydrangeas at 
Groote Schuur, the former home of 
Cecil Rhodes and now the national 
residence *of the Prime Minister* will 


never forget the experience All kinds 
of cultivated plants are to be found m 
the gardens ranging from cannas and 
Ixnigamvillea to hibiscus and the arum 
lily Mam of these grow wild and the 
veld in the springtime disjilays a 
beautiful carpet of gorgeous flowers. 

Distinctly African are the various 
kinds of aloes, frequently with beautiful 
blossoms on their fleshy leaves, and the 
tree-like euphorbias, while in sheltered 
places are graceful tree-ferns. In such 
spots as the Rain Forest of the Victoria 
Fails, where the spray is constantly 
falling on the foliage and rainbows 
scintillate in the sunshine, the wealth 
of tropical vegetation is amazing. 

There are many plants of great 
medicinal value in South Africa, such as 
barosma betulina, from which 4 the 
buchu leaves, now largely exported, 
are obtained, v 

The veld, which forms so distinct a 
feature of South African scenery, is 
very much more than its name of 
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WORKINGS OF A GOLD-MINE AT SHAMOA, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

S)um«ta is m the AUnurn <tu»tm t aiul fonm the terminus of a branch railway from Salisbury, 

Hb miles distant In Rh«xl< sia the most productse agricultural country, the best timbered tracts 
and the ^old mines are all in < lose juxtaposition The mdmdual miner has a betttr chance in 
this loimtry than any other In 1^22 the sold output of Southern Rhodesia was over £3,000,000 

* field 0 represents, for it indicates collectively the High Veld. Hither 

wide and rolling spaces stretching flocks and herds will be driven from 

almost inimitably past the horizon the lower bush veld when a change 
To the South African farmer the term of pasturage is necessary The great 

has distinct meanings for he will speak majority of these farmers are Boers, 

of the ” sweet veld ” and the * sour that is, of Dutch or French Huguenot 

veld.” the " warm veld ” and the extraction, although there are large 

” cold veld,” and the ” bush veld,” numbers of British settlers, more 

according to the nature of the especially in Natal and Rhodesia 

pasturage, while in the Transvaal the In the old days the veld used to form 
great undulating plate aux are termed the grazing grounds of vast herds of 
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game and many districts are still 
frequented by the smaller game, such 
as the various kinds of antelopes. 
But the larger varieties, such as the 
gnu or wildebeest, once plentiful but 
now extinct south of the Vaal, except 
where it is preserved; the zebra, 
still found in the mountain ranges of 
the Cape of Good Hope and Hereroland; 
and the greater koodoo still found 
south of the Limpopo and in larger 
numbers in the South-West Africa 
Protectorate are extremely scarce in 
most parts of South Africa. 

Wholesale Extermination 

The quagga, a small kind of zebra, 
which was found in immense numbers on 
the plains of the Orange Free State, 
has been exterminated. The hippo¬ 
potamus, which formerly abounded in 
every river of South Africa and in 
streams which do not now hold enough 
water for one of these animals, is stated 
to survive at the mouth of the Orange 
river and is found in some of the 
Zululand streams and in the remoter 
parts of Rhodesia as well as around 
Lake Ngami; but the lion, once 
common, only remains m the extreme 
north of the Transvaal, in Zululand. 
and beyond the Limpopo. 

The elephant still exists north ol 
the Zambezi and there are two or three 
places in the Union where it is strictly 
preserved, although elsewhere the herds 
that were met with by early travellers 
have entirely disappeared. 

An Ancient Source of Gold 

The growth ot settlement is accom 
panied by the destruction of aU the 
larger kinds of game and the time 
cannot be tar distant when all these 
animals will have disappeared. The 
ostrich still runs wild in parts of the 
Union north of the Vaal and Orange 
rivers, but large numbers are kept on 
farms, especially around Oudtshoom, 
and supply the feathers for which Port 
Elizabeth is the great market. 

In addition to the enormously rich 
deposits^ of gold in the Transvaal, 


especially around Johannesburg, Germi- 
ston, Benoni and Brakpan, and the 
older alluvial fields in the Lydenburg 
district, there are veiy rich deposits 
in Rhodesia, especially around Bulawayo, 
Gwelo and Selukwe in Matabeleland, 
and in the Hartley, Victoria and Salis¬ 
bury districts in Mashonaland. In 
Manicaland, which lies in the east of 
Rhodesia and extends across the Portu- 
guese borders, there are also deposits 
around Umtali. 

Elsewhere in South Africa gold is 
found over very large areas, but prac¬ 
tically the whole output, valued at 
from £ 9 , 000,000 to £10,000,000 per 
annum, comes from the Transvaal and 
Rhodesia. The latter has been the 
scene of a gold mining industry from 
the very earliest times, the Portuguese 
when they first arrived having found 
abandoned workings in every direction, 
many of which have extensive mins 
in their neighbourhood. The great 
Zimbabwe rums in Rhodesia may 
perhaps have been built by goltl- 
workers from Arabia and by some have 
been identified with the mines of the 
Queen of Sheba* 

The Builder* of Zimbabwe 

It is certain that at a very long 
distant period there was an extensive 
trade in gold from this district, which' 
found its way. probably down the Sabi 
river, to the ancient port of Sofala. 
The existing ruins are most remarkable 
evidence of a former period of great 
activity and, although they are con¬ 
centrated in Mashonaland, round stone 
huts, similar to those existing in the 
Nubian Desert, have been found as 
far south and west as Zeerusi in the 
Transvaal, testifying to the presence 
over a wide area of a race of builders 
superior to the present Kaffir tribes. 

At the time of the Portuguese dis¬ 
covery a large Bantu kingdom, known 
as Monomotapa, occupied much ot 
Rhodesia, but it does not seem at first 
sight as if these people were capable of 
having erected the massive structures 
at Zimbabwe. Ancient workings have 




II. J St*r|t«tan« 

Sot i n Ska 1m a m>s. .dntong the Solomon Islands tin 7 high prows of the war 
Conors arc decorated with mother-of-p* arl a fit! cowries. Beyond is aft atoll 
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also been found in the Messina district 
in the extreme north of the Transvaal, 
where there are great deposits of 
c opper and to which a railway runs. 

Copper is also worked near Port 
Nolloth, in the north-west of the Cape 
ot Good Hope. and in the South-West 
Africa Protectorate at Otavi, Tsumeb 
and Grootfontein, where there is a 
rich mineral area. The diamond-fields 
of South Africa are famous throughout 
the world. Those at Kimberley especi 
ally wens instrumental in building up 
many great fortunes, such as that ot 
Cecil Rhodes, and m attracting thither 
the- iailway from Ca|x* Town. 

The lVernier mine, J5 miles east ot 
Pietoria, has produced the largest 
white diamond ever found, known as 
the *' Cullman/’ This was presented 
to King Edward and forms an ornament 
in the Imjxrial Crown. Alluvial dia¬ 
monds have been found in the sand of 
the* coastal desert of South-West Africa, 
esjxtially from the Pomona field not 
far south of Angra lYquen.t In addi 
tion to gold, diamonds and copper. 
South Afnca is fortunate m possessing 
great deposits of coal and iron. 

Widely Distributed Mineral* 

The cm 1 deposits in the Transvaal 
often overlie the gold areas and. apart 
horn their importance for supplying the 
railways with their fuel and for export, 
they have been of great service as the 
main source of power for the working 
of the gold-mines. In Natal also there 
aie most imjiortant coal areas and 
numerous collieries. The presence of 
iron around Pretoria and m other dis¬ 
tricts is a factor of national importance 
and will lead to the development o! 
great industries, 

In addition there are great deposits ot 
asbestos, especially in the Carolina 
district of the Transvaal, and of chrome 
iron at Selukwe in Rhodesia, lead and 
zinc at Broken Hill in the same country, 
and coal at VVankie about 70 miles south¬ 
east of the Victoria Falk. With all this 
wealth distributed in so many directions 
South Africa may be regarded as one 

1>30 


of the great mineral storehouses of the 
British Empire and as a future great 
manufacturing centre. 

The manufacturing industries of the 
Union have already made great progress, 
largely fostered during the Great War 
when many articles had to be made and 
new industries started owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies from 
Europe*. In common with Canada and 
Australia the industries of South Africa 
received a great impetus from this 
cause*, and it seems likely that many 
of the industries then established will 
remain as jxTmanent assets and will 
compete in time as exporters with those 
of the Mother Country. 

Employment of Native Labour 

A great part of the labour employed 
m the mines anti other industries 
including agriculture is supplied by 
the natives or is impoited from neigh¬ 
bouring countries ; Eurojx ans supervis¬ 
ing generally and the Kaffirs doing the 
manual work. 

The average number of natives 
employed in the mines of the Transvaal 
is alxmt 190,000, a large number of 
whom is obtained from Mozambique 
and returns again to that country with 
lx>th the benefits and the vices of 
civilization. In Southern Rhodesia 
about 40,000 natives are engaged in 
mining. A considerable number is also 
employed in the diamond-mines of 
Kimberley and elsewhere. Apart from 
mining and work in the towns they 
are largely employed in agriculture. 

Cultivation of the Mealie 

South Afnca is a great pastoral and 
agricultural country. Maize forms one 
of the great staple crops. It is grown 
most extensively east of a line drawn 
trom Algoa Bay to Bloemfontein and 
thence to Zeerust in the Transvaal, 
that is, in those regions where the rain¬ 
fall generally is highest ; and also on 
the high plateaux of Rhodesia where it 
occupies about nine-tenths of the land 
cultivated by Europeans, It forms the 
chief food of the natives in the mines 
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and very targe quantities are also 
exported from the Union. 

In addition, Kaffir com or millet 
ib a great crop but is grown chiefly by 
the natives for their own use. Many 
parts of South Africa are eminently 
suitable for fruit growing and there is 
a large and increasing export. Oranges, 
pears, peaches, apricots and pine- 
apples are all in demand on the P^uropean 
markets, In the south-western districts 
of the Cape of Good Hope is a grape- 
growmg.agea, producing large quantities 
of wine and brandy The most important 
centres are at Paarl, Worcester and 
Stellenbosch, where the industry has 
been established for many generations. 

The government wine farm at 
Constantia was established in the early 
days of the Dutch settlement Two 
other large industries are those connected 
with the cultivation of tobacco and the 
growing of wattle for the sake of its 
bark and the essence that is obtained 
therefrom. Although tobacco may be 
grown in most parts of South Africa 
the cl lief centres m the Cape Province 
are around Oudtshoorn, Swellendam 
and George, for the Virginia crop, and 
Stellenbosch, Paarl and Wellington 


for the Turkish leaf ; but the Transvaal 
is the largest producer and the best 
quality comes from the Magalies Berg 
and Piet Retief districts. 

Another great industry practically 
confined to Natal, and especially Zulu- 
land, is sugar, which has made remark¬ 
able progress during recent years; 
while cotton, which is only in its infancy 
so far as South Africa is concerned, is 
being grown in Natal and the Transvaal, 
as well as in Rhodesia, more especially 
on the banks of the Kafue nver. 

The great pastoral areas are in the 
Orange Free State, which possesses 
almost as many sheep as the Cape ot 
Good Hope, and in the central and 
western portions of the latter province. 
There is a large export of wool valued 
m 1920 at nearly £16,000,000; but 
there are many districts suitable for 
sheep that are still sparsely occupied, 
such as the western Transvaal. 
Bechuanaland, Griqualand West and 
the north-west of the Cape 

It is believed that when transport 
and irrigation difficulties have been 
overcome in this great area there will 
be a considerable extension of the wool 
industry which is based not upon the 

/ 1 * 



SOUTH-WEST AFRICA; POST OFFICE ANO CAMELS AT^MArT^T^ 

M oriental ft a small settlement situated in Namaqualand which is chiefly composed 01 sterile 
aesert country. Camels are largely used here in the postal service and as means of transport, 
communication in the outlying districts is sometimes very difficult as many of the trades an 
impassable after heavy rains. Motor can an also used in many districts to deliver the poet 
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native sheep, which is a hairy, fat¬ 
tailed animal only of use for food, but 
upon this variety crossed with imported 
Merino and other breeds. 

The cattle country of South Africa 
is Rhodesia, where large numbers have 
been established and where there is an 
estimated 1,300,000 head of cattle 
Another cattle country is the South 
West Africa Protectorate. Here the 
Hereros, who were greatly reduced in 
numbers by their wars with the Germans, 
used to possess vast herds 


route, to Mafekmg beyond which 
place it is continued by the Rhodesia 
railways across the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate to Bulawayo, once the 
capital of the Matabelc, and the 
Zambezi across which it is carried by a 
mighty bridge spanning the stupendous 
gorge by a single arch 500 feet long 
and 350 feet above the water. This 
bridge is the highest in the world. 

Beyond Livingstone, the capital ot 
Northern Rhodesia, situated not far 
from the Victoria Falls, the railway !<■* 


! 


i 





RAILWAY STATION AT WINDHOEK, SOUTH-WEST AFRICA PROTECTORATE 

Windhoek, the former (ierman (apil.it, i> now the administrative centre of the proto tootle It 
is 2 so miles bv rail from Walvis and lies within a t ir< l« of hills, which niaken it ver% hot durm/ 
the summer *Ihe powerful wireless installation was cre< ted bv the Ornu.m**, and <oiiimimtcation 
*s sometimes po&sdde with tkrlm Many of the houses recetvr hot water from 4 1 spring 


In many country districts and in 
most areas away from railways the 
wagon is the principal means of trans¬ 
port from farm to railway centre. But 
all the great centres of population are 
now joined by railway communications 
and South Africa is essentially a country 
of efficient railway services 

What may be regarded as the mail) 
backbone system of the country runs 
up from Cape Town north-eastwards 
through Worcester, Beaufort West, De 
Aar and Kimberley, on an ascending 


continued in a north-easteiiy direction 
into the Belgian province of Katanga, 
where it reaches Bukatna on the 
navigable waters of the Luaiaba-Congo 
at a distance of 1.238 miles from 
Bulawayo and 2,598 miles from Cape 
Town. This magnificent railway driven 
into the heart of Africa from the south 
forms part of the Cape to Cairo route 
first put to a practical test by Cecil 
Rhodes when he set about forming 
the great state beyond the waters erf 
the Limpopo which now bears his name. 



SOUTH AFRICA . NATIVE WOMEN CARRYING BUNDLES OF GRASS 

Vanoits grassy arr git he red m va>t qu unities l>v the native women to be used as thatch for their 
hutH, to mahe mats and other artn les I here arc three native protectorates in South Africa, which 
are administered l»v tht Colonial Office , hut mam of the former native states have been absorbed 
into th< various province and tht tnbrs have almost lost the r entities and many of their customs 



KAFFIRS SMOKING THEIR OWN PARTICULARLY STRONG TOBACCO*" *““ 
Kaffirs manufacture their pipes from horns which they hollow out. Their brand of tobacco It 
excels* vely strooa «utd make* even them cough, from which they seem to derive a great deal of enjoy, 
meat. On the left is a knobkerrie which together with the assagais completed a warrior** anna 
of the native police carry these knobbed sticks which are more effective th an the usua l dub 
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The building of this line is un¬ 
doubtedly a great achievement. It was 
rendered possible by the successive 
discovery of minerals along or near its 
route: diamonds at Kimberley, gold 
on the Witwatersrand and around 
Bulawayo, coal at Wankie, lead and 
zinc at Broken Hill, and copper in 
Katanga. Although the main south- 
to-north line does not touch the Wit¬ 
watersrand, the South African railways 
do concentrate on Johannesburg, the 
industrial centre of this region. 

On the eastern side Johannesburg is 
connected by rail with the great 
Portuguese harbour at Lourcn^o 
Marques on Delagoa Bay. Northwards 
a railway extends from Johannesburg, 
through Pretoria, almost to the banks of 
the Limpopo, in order to serve the 
copper-mines at Messina ; while in 
Rhodesia a lateral offshoot of the main 
south-to-north railway stretches from 
Bulawayo, through Salisbury the capital 
of Southern Rhodesia, to the port of 
Beira, in Portuguese territory, which 
forms the chief outlet for Rhodesia and 
much of the traffic from Katanga. 
There is also an important line in the 
west from Walvis Bay to Windhoek 
and the main north-south line at De Aar. 

These in brief are the principal main 
routes in South Africa, but there are 
many other lines serving important 
districts, most of which have been built 
on the Cape* gauge of 3 feet 6 inches, 
though a few are of narrow gauge. AH 

SOUTH AFRICA: CROC 

Natural Division. The southern section 
of the high plateau of Southern Africa, 
trenched along the plateau edges of the 
Zambezi and the Orange, with a high 
scarp m the Drakensl>crg Range and the 
Karroo terraces on the south. 

Climate . A winter ram region round 
Cape Town. A hot desert region in the 
Kalaliari and South-West Africa. Summer 
rains elsewhere. 

Vegetation . Mainly park-land. (Cf. the 
Sudan and the Australian Downs.) Eleva¬ 
tion causes aridity, and the veld is 
notable for its bulbous-rooted plants, 
which conserve water and provide a carpet 
Of flowers when the summer rains arrive. 

Products . Diamonds (cf. Brazil), gold 


these railways, with the exception of 
those in Rhodesia and a few private 
lines, are the property of the state and 
they form a most valuable asset in the 
hands of a progressive community. 

In addition to Cape Town, Bloem¬ 
fontein, the capital of the Orange Free 
State and the seat of the judicature of 
the Union, is a well laid out and attrac¬ 
tive residential town, as is Pretoria, the 
capital of the Transvaal and the 
administrative centre of the Union. 
Johannesburg, the commercial metro¬ 
polis of South Africa, contains many 
handsome buildings and blocks of stores 
or offices, many of which are six or eight 
storeys high. Their effect is frequently 
spoiled, however, by the proximity of 
small buildings on either side. Bulawayo, 
the commercial centre of Southern 
Rhodesia, and Salisbury its administra¬ 
tive capital are typical examples of 
provincial South African towns, with 
low buildings and wide streets which 
tend to dw'arf them still more. 

In nearly all these and many other 
small towns the gardens surrounding 
the charming houses of the Europeans 
are often lovely ; but it cannot be said 
that the native quarters are worthy of a 
country which depends so entirely upon 
native labour for industrial success. 

The native locations are only too 
frequently ugly and unattractive and 
much progress has to be made before 
the natives are housed in accordance 
with even their simple wants. 

GRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

(cf. Western Australia), cane-sugar, cotton, 
sheep and cattle (cf. Queensland). Mediter¬ 
ranean fruits and wines (cf. South Aus¬ 
tralia), coal (cf. Chile and New South 
Wales), mealies (cf. the maize belt of 
U.S.A.). 

Outlook. A land where the blacks out¬ 
number the whites, a fact which colours 
every prospect, social, commercial or 
other ; a land where valuable minerals 
(accidental treasures) attract exploitation ; 
a land where cultivation for export is 
difficult on account of aridity or of 
parasitic pests, yet withal a land of sun¬ 
shine, where the elevated areas are suited 
to white settlement. South Africa is a land 
of contrasts, of uncertain development. 
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The Development of a Continent 

by C. R. Enock 

Author of " The Ancles and the Amazon ” 


S OUTH AMERICA, whose* sym¬ 
metrical triangular form upon 
the map lies mainly in the 
southern hemisphere, presents among 
the continents certain elements of 
jH*culiar interest. 

It is the least explored or exploited of 
all the great land massc*s of the globe, 
and four centuries of occupation bv 
Kuroj>eans have served mainly to settle 
its coasts, leaving the vast interior 
in large* degree undeveloped, a store¬ 
house in some respects of natural wealth 
for the future. 

It was the home of a race and civiliza¬ 
tion pei haps contemfx>raneous with 
that of the world’s earliest cultures 
the forerunners of the Incas of Peru; 
the greatest mountain chain, the Andes, 
and the largest river, the Amazon, 
traverse* it ; it has at the same time the 
richest and most fertile and the most 
barren and inaccessible regions on the 
earth’s surface. 

This interesting continent extends 
for nearly 5,000 miles -its greatest 
length being on the 70th meridian west 
™ from the torrid Caribbean coast 
to the frigid, glacier-bound fiords of 
Magellan and C ape Horn, and has a 
breadth of more than 3,000 miles from 
the Atlantic coast of Brazil to the 
Pacific coast of Peru a little south of 
the Equator. 

Three Chains of the Cordillera 

The outstanding orographical feature 
is the vast mountain range of the Andes, 
which parallels the Pacific coast for 
4.500 miles and has determined the 
form of the continent on that side. 
It consists of two, or in places three, 
main chains (the principal of which is 
generally known as the Cordillera), and 


the greatest development in width is 
reached at its angle in Peru and Bolivia 
where the complete system is nearly 
500 miles wide. 

The three ranges enclose great table¬ 
lands and lake-basins, principal among 
which is the famous Lake Titicaca upon 
whose bosom, 12,500 feet above sea- 
level, the traveller may navigate out 
of sight of land, or regard the magnifi¬ 
cent distant prospect of the perpetually 
snow-crowned Cordillera. 

Sky-piercing Aconcagua 

The highest of the Andean peaks is 
on the Chile-Argentine line, Aconcagua, 
over 23,000 feet, but the most striking 
are in Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador, such as 
Coropuna, Huascaran, Illimani, Coto¬ 
paxi and Chimborazo, etc., of only 
slightly le« c er elevation. L^pon this 
vast, inclement, uplifted water-parting 
or roof of the continent the snow r , rain 
and rarefied air render travel often a 
trying experience, with compensation, 
however, in the rugged grandeur. High 
as are the Andes, their base in the 
Atacama Deep lies 10,000 feet below* 
the level of the Pacific, and the tectonic 
elements of the vast pile translate 
themselves into the constant earth¬ 
quakes which devastate the region. 

The more ancient pre-Andean geo¬ 
logical formation is represented by the 
highlands of the Brazilian coast from 
the Plata to the Amazon, which have 
carried South America far out into the 
Atlantic towards Africa; and north 
of the Amazon the Guiana highlands, 
etc. The interior is occupied by the 
vast Amazon basin, which covers nearly 
half the area of the continent, and, 
south of the Brazilian plateau, the vast 
drainage area of the Paraguay and 
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Plate fluvial system; while in the 
north is the basin of the* Orinoco, the 
third of these mighty streams. 

These rivers, with their endless sub¬ 
sidiary waterways, afford means of 
transjxirt into tin* heart of the con¬ 
tinent, the Amazon being navigated by 
ocean steamers 2,000 miles from its 
mouth, into Peru, and for thousands 
of miles by lesser craft The remaining 
chief topographical features are the 
enormous pampas or level plains of 
Argentina and Brazil, etc, which un¬ 
fold their often unbroken and mono¬ 
tonous {Jut fertile breadth to the 
traveller ; and the " Llanos " or plains 
of Venezuc la 

As was to lx* ex|x*cted from the 
varied geological formation, South 
America is ru h m minerals, tlx Andean 
rocks yielding stolen of silver. <«>pjx*r, 
tin. lead /me. gold, quuk'olvtr 
(roughly m order of nnjH>rtanc ♦*) and 
rarer metals, -such as platinum fin 
Colombia), while anthracite coal in 
vast uplifted strata exists m Peru 
though little known or worked, and 
second class coal m ( hile 

Curiouc Vft|nric« of ('limate 

The Brazilian formation is notable 
mainly for ts (»*w n« h and deep gold¬ 
mine's, its deposits of iron ore and 
diamonds It i>. however, to lx* re¬ 
marked that the entne gold output of 
South America is relatively insignificant. 
But the imiate beds of Chile are unique. 
Peru. Ecuador and Argentina all yield 
pc trolemn. 

The climate* of South America presents 
some curiously-marked conditions. 
Thus, for thousands of miles the Pacific 
littoral in Peru and Chile is barren and 
practically rainless, and m places, 
indeed, of Sahara-like ariditv ; while 
m corresponding latitudes on the Atlan¬ 
tic side ate some of the most fertile 
areas in the world. 

The trade winds, sweeping over the 
Amazon plains, impinge upon the 
Andean summits and part with their 
moisture, which, forming a thousand 
streams, runs back eastwards to the 


sea—a mighty hydraulic engine or 
cycle. Consequently no rain reaches 
the Pacific belt, whose dry state is 
increased by a se< ond phenomenon, 
the coo! Humboldt current which, 
running up the coast, prevents the 
evaporation of the sea. 

The Ecuadorian and Colombian lit¬ 
toral, however, is in great part tropically 
moist and forested, and the southern 
half of ( hilc, from temperate to frigid, 
has a considerable rainfall. The great 
rain-forests of the Amazon are hot and 
humid, but there are cold seasons ; 
part of the Brazilian plateau region is 
drv and barren, and the pampas of 
Argentina and Brazil are subject to 
jxiiods of destructive drought. Intense 
h» at is felt in some of the Caribbean 
seaports. 

Natural Pasture of fchu Grass 

Tlie < lunatic and topographical varia¬ 
tions aie strongly reties ted in the 
vegetal, animal and human spheres of 
hie The Andean high plateaux are 
tin less thioughout except in limited 
districts, the flora in general being that 
of a template zone, latitude being 
oil set bv alt. aide ; on the eastern side 
the hne of Amazon tree life begins 
at some ii,tx>o feet, while the Pacific 
slop* is entirely free from trees. The 
thick ichu grass, however, covers the 
region in gt neral, a natural pasture. 

Hi vers the Only Highways 

On the other hand, the flora of the 
Amazon basin is of marvellous richness 
and variety, and the forests or jungles 
are characterised by their densen^Ss 
and impenetrability, the only highways 
ntten being the innumerable rivers. 
Thus forests of homogeneous timber 
trees do not exist, but an extraordinary 
variety of species abounds and some 
of great value. The most beautiful are 
the palms, some with trunks more than 
100 feet high, others low, slender 
plants; some of the ferns are large as 
trees, others so tiny as to be almost in¬ 
visible. Of great commercial value have 
been the rubber-tree and the Brazil nut. 
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The Araucarian pine of Chile and 
Southern Brazil, on the other hand, 
forms its own colonies. The pampas or 
plains, whether in Argentina, Brazil, 
the Peruvian Montana, or in Venezuela, 
are covered with coarse, wiry grass. 
South America has some of the most 
valuable ot indigenous plants, as the 
potato, rubber, cotton, cacao or choco¬ 
late, cinchona or quinine, coco or the 
cocaine shrub, cotton, maize, mate or 
Paraguay tea, ipecac, mandioca or 
cassava, alfalfa, tomato, pineapple, vege¬ 
table ivory or tagua, etc.; while 
sugar-cane, the banana, orange and 
coffee were introduced. 

Curious and Unique Llama 

This continent originally contained 
curiously few animal sjxcies useful to 
man; the cow, horse, sheep and all 
their kind were not found here ; but 
the llama, the curious sheep-camel, 
was ever and still is the most valuable 
possession of the native Indian, 
providing wool for his garments, 
meat for his meals, and doing all 
his carrying. The alpaca and the 
vicuna are relatives. 

On the other hand, the fresh-water fish 
life of the Amazon and its tributaries is 
richer than in any other continent, and 
turtles and alligators teem in all the 
equatorial rivers. 

There is a marked lack of game in 
general, and the traveller in the wild 
regions who would dejxnd thereon for 
his larder would run the risk of starva¬ 
tion—as has befallen many. There are 
few formidable felines or other creatures, 
and, indeed, perhaps the most trouble¬ 
some and dangerous creature of this 
continent is the mosquito. 

Wealth of Gorgeous Flower* 

We may traverse vast regions of 
mountain and forest and scarce en¬ 
counter any living creature, bird or 
beast, and often the beautiful floral 
species are hidden from sight. How¬ 
ever, in their respective places, a wealth 
of gorgeous flowers is seen, and the 
mopkey, the deadly snake, the jaguar, 


the manatee, the tapir, many bright- 
plumaged birds and a host of other 
creatures are to be found. 

South America was redeemed from 
aboriginal barbarity by t ho former 
presence of the civilization of the Incas 
and their predecessors, the Aymaras, 
and of contemjx>raries. whether of the 
Pacific coast or the Andes- and there 
are curious vestiges of ancient culture 
discoverable even in the depths of the 
Amazon jungle. 

These |x*ople were in possession of 
remarkable arts, in stone-working, archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, textiles, spinning and 
weaving. jxjttery, metallurgy--gold, 
silver, copjxT, bronze, but not iron - 
agriculture, irrigation and road-build¬ 
ing. Had they, indeed, possessed an 
equivalent ship-building and navigation 
art they might ha\e t sail and dis¬ 
covered, perhaps a savage Kuro(* k ! 

The principal remains are the mega- 
lithic temple-structures near I-ake 
Titicaca, as at Tiahuanaco; fortresses, 
as at ( u/co and elsewhere ; and 
innumerable mummy tnml>$ and burial- 
places from which Ixautifnl pottery 
estimated to be thousands of years old, 
gold and silver and other objects, 
and textiles have Ixvn recovered. 

Beneficent Inca Rule 

The social syste m of the Inca empire 
may be* descriljed as a Ixmevolent 
socialism under hereditary princes, and 
an Inca-Spanish historian (Garcilaso) 
has spoken of it as M more Ixnefieent 
than has existed under any Christian 
monarch." 

It flourished principally in the Andean 
region, and whet her it was autochthonous 
or derived has tx*eii much debated, but, 
undoubtedly it was of early Asiatic 
origin. There were and still are many 
savage tribes in the Amazon forests, 
and river Indians. An ultimate Mon* 
golian origin is generally ascril>ed to 
the whole red, or rather brown, race of 
both American continents. 

The Spanish colonists rarely brought 
their wives with them, and mating 
freely with the native women produced 
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the mestizo, or mixed race, the basis 
of the Latin-American nations (as in 
Mexico), a folk of many excellent 
qualities, despite their defects, who 
have yet to make their mark. 

In Argentina and parts of Brazil the 
great influx of Italians has lx*en an 
important element in the making of the 
community. But a more scientific 
method and organization must come to 
l>eing before the wider settlement of 
South America can take place. 

The Jfcuropcan immigrant, as else¬ 
where, prefers the towns, and Buenos 
Aires (for example) alone embodies a 
i onsiderable profxirtion of the Argentine 
|>opulation. This city is the richest and 
most [populous of the Latin-American 
world, and will lx k some day, jxThaps 
of the whole Latin world. On the 
opposite side of the continent Lima, the 
old vice-regal centre, has always Ixcn 
a nucleus of culture. Rio de Janeiro is 
acclaimed as the most lx*autiful: 
Santiago is among the leading cities. 

The principal elements of South 
American jndity and activity, as con¬ 
cerns the world outside, art* mainly 
commercial Exports of such native 
commodities as the cot fee of Brazil. 
rublHT, grain and meat from Argentina, 
cotton, sugar and copjxT from Peru, 


cocoa from Ecuador, nitrate and copper 
from Chile, tin from Bolivia, and other 
mineral, forestal or cultivated products, 
pay for the numerous articles of need 
and luxury such as machinery, appli¬ 
ances, clothing, etc., imported from the 
United States and Europe. Mining, 
however, in South America is every¬ 
where insufficiently developed, as, 
indeed, are all natural resources. 

South America stands in a somewhat 
peculiar relation to the rest of the world. 
It is dependent upon other lands for 
most of its manufactured articles, not¬ 
withstanding its own possibilities in this 
respect. Abroad it is regarded mainly 
as a field for commercialistic or financial 
ojxTations ; the development of its 
native capabilities in arts and crafts 
has lx*en hindered, and even destroyed, 
by the influx—-especially in the textile 
crafts—of foreign gcxxls. 

However, foreign capital, mainly 
British, has conferred great benefits, in 
the construction of railways and other 
public works, enteq>rises in w f hich it is 
estimated that more than £1,000,000,000 
sterling are invested. But the real and 
permanent well-lx ing of the body politic, 
as a whoh. will in the future lie in 
greater self-development—which, in¬ 
deed, is true of all nations. 


SOUTH AMERICA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Locatum. Ten degrees X. to lx'yond 
50" S (cf, London, 51 4 N ), and \\\ to 
So \V. Compare on a giol*e the he of 
the coasts in lioth directions from C. S. 
Roque with the coast dines on Ixuh sides; 
of the Cameroon Mountain 111 Africa. Rio 
de Janeiro. Sao Paulo and Antofagasta 
on the tropic (Cf. Walvis Bay and 
Rockhampton.) Monte Video, Buenos 
Aires, Valparaiso alxmt S. (Cf. Cape 
Town, Adelaide and Sydney.) 

Physical l>tvtstows. Western Cordillera, 
eastern highlands in Brazil and Guiana, 
central lowlands. (Cf. America. North.) 

Climatic Dtvisums. Amazon basin, 
tropical temperature's and constant rains. 
Hie pampas and west side of the Brazil 
highlands, hot summers (Jan.), cool winters 
(July), summer rains (cf. Sudan and 
Queensland). The dry belt from cast 
Patagonia due north to the lYruvian 
coast (cf. the west Sahara coast, South¬ 
west Africa, central Western Australia), 
the Mediterranean region in Central Chile. 


The west wind belt in South Chile (cf. the 
British Isles). 

Vegetation. From the Equator south¬ 
wards—tropical jungle forest, with grass¬ 
lands or arid areas cm the derated plateaux. 
Pampas—grass-land. !>esert m North 
Chile. Semi-desert and grass-land in 
Patagonia. (Cf. the Otago arid area in 
South Island, New Zealand.) 

Rivers. Amazon, the great east-west 
highway (cf. the Congo), the Plate 
(La Plata) system, the north-south high¬ 
way (cf. the Mississippi), the Orinoco 
(cf. the Niger). 

Products. Coffee, four-fifths of the 
world’s supply; cane-sugar, cattle in 
Argentina and South Brazil (cf. Queens¬ 
land), diamonds in Brazil (cf. South Africa). 
tin, copper from Andean lands (erf. the 
minerals of the Rockies), wild rubber and 
cabinet woods (cf. the Congo basin), 
cocoa, nitrate, alpaca, petroleum, Brazil 
nuts, beef, wool, wheat from Argentina 
(cf. Australia), 
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OFF THE GO AS? OF TAHITI AN EARTHLY PARADISE IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
Graadlv ptciiicesone a the aland of Tahit, the chief Islam! of the Sociei\ ArchipcUs*o m the south Pacific. Mans writers and artists have sought to tmmort 
ilk beauty, hat tb*$ Garden of Eden has an elusive and indefinable chann not hghOv imparted bv the most subtle pea or brush. The inaccessible moun 
wads, the silent secluded vaBrvs, the wealth of astomahtrg green fnltag* , the perfumed flowering thickets, the colours the scents the soft Languorous climate 
the gentle manners and cornel v figures of the Tahitian* 'hrmselvcs, all combine to present i glimpse of nature m one of her most tdvlhc aspects 



SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 

Palm-Fringed Edens of Oceania 

by Sir Basil Thomson, k.c.b. 

Author of “The Discovery of the Solomon Islands," etc. 

fW »U<> nlu«tr»iu>ni tn rohur In pag<*« 3753 to 3756 


T HTC islands of the Western Pacific 
he between 120° \V. longitude 
(tmi I4<> J K. longitude and be¬ 
tween 3° N hititude and 2b S. latitude. 

< »eologirallv, nearly all ot them are of 
let ent formation through \olcamc 
agent y Speaking generally, the* depth 
of the Pat'ifu Ocean is between 2,000 
anti t j,ooo fathoms, with somt deep de¬ 
pressions esjx ta.dlv m the western halt 
vvh« 1* , m the nt ighbouihood of Tonga 
and tlit' Ketmadee Islands, art* ^omt* of 
the deepest known soundings, varying 
tiom 4 to ovo ^ 000 lathone 

All e\< • pt tie more noitlum groups 
lie m the Hath of tilt south-east tiade 
wind. whuh blows, though not always 
steadily, from Apul until Novemlnr 
l he tuiients follow the course of the 
umd. The hutman* months are 
January. 1 ebmary and Mauh, the 
< v< tones 1* mg, a^. a ntle, about 60 
miles wide and carrying with them tidal 
waves whuh are veiv tlestructive to 
slapping and plantations. 

How the Itlttnd* Came to Be 

The islands appeal to have been 
extruded by ubmanne eruption, some¬ 
times to a consith table In ight above the 
sea. lire h* aw f topical rains have scored 
deep cations m the sides of the original 
mountains, whuh, especially on the 
windward -uk . are now clothed with 
rich tropical vegetation. The older 
islands are surrounded with solid 
ramparts of eoial reef, with an opening 
opposite every river mouth. 

Besides these, there are fringing reefs 
of coral and detached reefs, all founded 
upon the rock raised up from the sea 
bottom. Other islands are merely ancient 
coral reefs upheaved above the sea, 


and these, for the most part, are honey¬ 
combed w'ith caves and destitute of 
fresh water. Some are merely atolls, 
that is to say, an old circular reef has 
been slightly upheaved so as to include 
a lagoon of salt water m which the tide 
rises and falls. These are destitute of 
fresh water, but the coconut palm is so 
luxuriant that a considerable population 
< an subsist upon the water contained m 
the nuts when rainwater fails them. 

The Mutiny of the Bounty 

Pitcaun Island, in latitude 25 0 4' S. 
and longitude 130" b' \V., is famous as 
having lx*en the asylum for the» mutineers 
of II M S. Bounty m ijSq. W hen near 
Tonga, the* mutineers set Bhgh, their 
commander, and eighteen men adrift 
m the launch and sailed first for Tahiti 
and then to Pitcairn, whe re they burned 
the Bounty and settled down m the 
island, then uninhabited, though they 
found evidence's of previous native 
occupation. They had brought with 
them Tahitian women, and from these* 
are descended the present inhabitants. 

Pitcairn l>eIongs to the group of is¬ 
lands known as the Paumotu or Low 
Archipelago. All except three of these 
islands—Henderson, Pitcairn and the 
Gambia Islands, which are ot volcanic 
formation—consist of reefs slightly 
above tidal level. The natives subsist 
mainly upon the fish they catch in the 
lagoons. All the coral islands are French, 
but Ducie, Henderson, Pitcairn and 
Oeno belong to Great Britain. 

The Society Islands, which lie but a 
short distance westward of Paumotu, are 
of very different appearance. They are 
high and mountainous, covered with 
vegetation to the summits, and of 
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SHOALS ANO DEPRESSIONS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC WITH ITS ISLES OF LAVA AND CORAL 



























































































B. N. A 


CORNER OF URUFARA BAY OFF THE COAST OF MOOREA 

Most of the islands of the Society group are of volcanic origin and fringed by coral reefs. The 
reefs round Moorca are considered very dangerous, and here more than one French gunboat has 
been wrecked. The mountain seen in the background is twlieved by the natives to Ik* the abode 
of strange agile beings who, in the form of dwarfs, make periodical raids on the coast settlements 

remarkable fertility. Streams and cas- South-westward of Paumotu Archi- 
cades run down their sides into the sea. pclago there is a group of five coral 

They now belong to the French, who islands under French protection—the 

have established their seat of govern- Tubuai, or Austral Islands, 
ment at Papeete, in Tahiti Island, with Northward of the Paumotu group lie 
officials at Raiatea and Borabora. the Marquesas, which are now a French 
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STEAMER IN HARBOUR AT PAPEETE. TAHITI’S PORT OF ARRIVAL 

The Societv Islands the most westerh of tlu lumli settlements m the South s« is up fourteen m 

numl>cr and divided into the Windward (♦ istc rn) and i c»\\ lrd |w*M*nd >uj s 1 dull tin lir^M 

island in the settle merits and the prinnp d m the W mdw ird ^re up his in »i« i of d #ut Imio sijn m 

miles and an estimated population of 12001 Pipette tlu 1 hit t town h »s s m« 1 > j t « ph 
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VIEW OF PAPEETE, A CHARMING SEAPORT OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

Lying on the north-west coast of iahitt is Papeete, the capital and i hict seaport of the Societ> Islands, 
the residence of the French governor and the seat of the administration of the French colony I he 
town* famous for the beauty of its location, consists of several hundred wooden houses* with man> 
treilised verandas and wooden fences, the whole almost hidden m tropic wood-land 






IN THE QUIET 8AIE DES VIERGES, MARQUESAS ISLANDS 
The Marquesas group, a French possession, consists of eleven islands which, apart from the low coral 
islets in the extreme north, are exceedingly lofty and of volcanic formation, some of the central hills 
rang to several thousand feet, while the high cliffs round the coast make access far from easy. Most 
of the islands have anchorage, but few of them are entirely sheltered from the ocean swell 
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Y<tfe * «krn 


SOLITARY CRUMBLING RELICS OF A LOST CIVILIZATION 

Standing l>\ its* If m the* wild hush < ountr\ of longat.ihu an island of tlu hm h M gr*<up is this 
colossal tnhthon < otnposcd of two immense blocks of stone with a third bl<* k laid arios them and 
worulerfulh moi Used into the uprights No trad* has l**en found of this giant «atewa\‘s origin 
or meaning and no one can guess why it was set up or what purpov it served 

possession They are high, densely “ Typee,' wtitten by Herman Mel- 

wooded islands of extraordinary natural ville, an American deserter from a 

beauty During the eaily part of the whaler about 1840, has \>ecome a classic, 

nineteenth century the people, who arc It gives a sympathetic and vivid de~ 

remarkable for their physical beauty, scription of a four months’ captivity 

were constantly at war High ridges in the Valley of Taipi. Smallpox and 

separated the various valleys and the other diseases have now devastated 

people of each valley was at war with the islands ; the Valley of Taipi is 

its neighbours. They were cannibals, practically uninhabited. Dense bush 

and though wars consisted of raids has engulfed the native settlements, 

without much loss of life, they were The ancient stone foundations of the 

r check to the increase of population. houses and temples are buried in a 
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Osmond* Pop* 

GRUDELY-CAR VEN IDOLS OF AN ANCIENT TONGAN FAITH 

M\M«*rv Mill surround'* the monuments, stone «md wooden images, and other relics of the ancient 

woikl wlm h In v attend aU»ut tertain islands of the South Seas, and these remarkable remains 

t/f a prehistoru onle ate mnstantlv rornimj to light in the thick bush. C'arven figures are still 
fashioned bv some islanders, who regard them as the alxxie of powerful spirits 

tangle of weeds, and tin hornet, intro- canoe ; consequently all the early 

duct*d by accident a few years ago. has voyagers were startled by receiving 

become a plague and a danger to travel- on deck bevies of dripping sea nymphs 

iers. The scattered remnant of the pen- who, not to be beaten, had chosen to 

pie are disease-stricken and hopeless. swim off from the shore. 

At night they may be heard over the The Austral group contains the 
island coughing out their lives in the remarkable volcanic island known as 
various stages of phthisis. Rapa, rising in Mount Perahu to over 

The Marquesans had a curious 2.000 feet. Clearly, it is an extinct 

development of the tabu which is not volcano, of which the ancient crater is 

found in the other Polynesian groups. now a deep indentation in the coast. 

It was tabu lor a woman to enter a The native population is now to be 
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found in three small villages, but the 
island contains the ruins of ancient 
stone fortresses, which the natives 
explain as having been built when the 
island was very populous. 

The Cook Islands (Rarotonga) consist 
of ten islands lying about latitude 
22 ° south, nearly all of volcanic origin. 
They were discovered by Captain Cook 


including Tongatabu, the main island, 
upheaved coral reefs. The group lies 
in the track of volcanic activity, as 
was clearly proved when the outlying 
island of Niuato'ou broke into active 
eruption and a small island near 
Vavau was almost destroyed by a 
volcanic explosion. 

In t886 a little north of Tongatabu 



K. » 1 


ROYAL RESIDENCE OF THE SOVEREIGN OF THE TONGA ISLANDS 

Usually known as the Friendly Isles, the Tonga Islands, a British protectorate in the South Pacific 
Ocean, form a kingdom consisting of three groups of islands, Tongatabu, Haapai and Vavau, and 
several small outlying islands, with an approximate area of 390 square miles. The sovereign resides 
at Nukualofa, the capital ; Queen Salute succeeded her father, George II., in April, 1918 


tn his third voyage. The people are 
Polynesians, but they are darker in 
complexion than the Tahitians or the 
Tongans. The natives came very early 
under the influence of the London 
Missionary Society and, as regards 
their houses and dress, they have been 
more Europeanised than their neigh¬ 
bours to the north and east. The islands 
are now under the administration of 
New Zealand, with government head¬ 
quarters at Avarua, in Rarotonga. 
The population of Rarotonga is about 
3,000, including 150 Europeans. 

Tonga consists of a large number of 
islands, some volcanic and others. 


a submarine reel began to discharge 
vast quantities of pumice, which formed 
a new island, called Falcon Island, on 
which both the Tongan and the British 
flags were hoisted, but when I visited 
Tongatabu in 1900 in H.M.S. Porpoise, 
1 found that the waves had washed this 
island, of 190 feet high, quite away 
and Falcon Island had again become 
Falcon Reef. 

Tonga is remarkable tor its 
independent patriotism. It has remained 
an independent government in spite 
of all the influence brought to bear 
upon it, and if it is now a British 
protectorate it is so only because 







A ktndh M M> d hmnmmd j>eopk whose courteous Ixdi iviour was responsible* lor the name, Friendly 
Isl mds first owed on the group bv Cook tn 1771 the Tonpans live together amicably under the 
considerate *up« rvi&ion of their unlive chiefs their Qwen Salotc, and the British high commissioner, 
who exercises civil and < runm *1 uris |»rtt »n over all subjects of foreign powers in the group 



l IhOlIlM fttcMAtlOO 


NATIVES OF THE NEW HEBRIDES IN THEIR CEREMONY GROUNDS 
* n the i\ew Hebrides, which are administered by British and French officials, Scottish Presbyterian 
and French Catholic missions have laboured zealously to civilise the natives, and the converts to 
Christianity number about one-third of the population But many traditional customs and super¬ 
stitions still prevail, these ornamented logs are thought to contain the spirits of departed warriors 
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without British protection it might have 
b< < n taken into the jmjssi ssion ot some 
otht r country 

I lu people art handsome skilled in 
nivigjtion and m agriculture hut not 
in trt 'I ht y ridt play (ii<k<t write 
shorthand and compose poetry and 
music 

I Ik hugest of the northern islands, 
called Vavau is voltunu with a 
deep indentation ioimiug a land l<xk<d 
haihour The island is one of the most 
beautiful* i?l the Pacific but is destitute 
ot running water \\ he n oiu ii\es among 
the* longans, speaking then language 
as I did it is impossible to regard them 
as a prnnitivt 01 unei\ih/ed p< opl< 
In all the esse ntiaN — in manners m 
knowledge of human nature* and in 
eourttsv they are the equals of 
Europeans their backwarelne ss lies 
rathei in tin ti omse rv atisin and m the* 
smallness of their countr\ but though 
th<\ numlxr only 20 000 jxople tlu\ 
are a factor m the jxditRs of the 
Western Pacific 

The Ellice and Cilbert Groups 

I he Ellice Islands, which ha\e 
j>oliti(allv lx*en inc orjxuatc d with the 
(iilbert Islands, are groups north by 
west of biji extending from q 4' 
south latitude to 3 45' north of the 

Equator They art* all reef islands, 
but wheieas the Ellice group is inhabited 
by more or less pure Polynesians the 
C»db< rt Islands lx long to the Mieronesian 
jxople In some respec ts thev aj>jx*ar 
to be related to Malays, or e\ e» Japanese 
and in others to the Polynesians I hey 
are hybrids whose* origin is obscure 

Normally, the islands are dear of 
the hurricane belt, but in 1891 the* Ellice 
Islands were devastated by a cyclone 
The ground is only a few feet above 
high water mark and is densely eo\ered 
with vegetation, from winch the 
branches of many dead trees protrude 
There is, of course, no running water 
The inhabitants live upon turtle, fish, 
banan is and a species of taro, together 
with coconuts. They have contracted 
the habit of drinking brackish water. 


without ill effect They are expert 
canoe-men and boatmen and they have 
been known to attack sharks under 
water at considerable depth, armed with 
nothing but a knife They are much in 
request in the pearl fisheries off the 
coast of Queensland 

Islands that Carry the Cable 

In personal character the Micronesians 
diff< r fioin the Polynesians They are 
le ss indolent, more prone to sudden gusts 
of anger and to acts of revenge For 
tin ir si/e the islands are very densely 
inhabited The population of the 
(filbert Islands alone 1*- said to amount 
to 25000 and of the Llh< e Islands to 
] 457 rhe\ seem to tx* less susceptible 
to foreign diseases than the Polynesians 
generally 7 and to be very much alive to 
the dangers of ov< rqx)pulation, which is 
artifn lulls re stncte*d 

Both groups became a British colonv 
in 1915 and m the following v ar Ocean 
Island, banning Island and Washington 
Island were included m the colony 
Later in that vear the Tokelau or Union 
Islands, which are also reef islands 
inhabited bv Micronesians were added 

A number of islands near the Equator, 
such as Nassau, Victoria, Staibuck, 
Malden. Jarvis, Christmas, banning, 
Washington and Palmyra, all of which 
are coral islands or atolls, with centra) 
lagoons, became important at the end 
of the nineteenth century*, either for 
guano and phosphate deposits, or as 
landing stages for the Trans-Pacific 
cable 

Sources of Phosphates and Copra 

Fanning Island, in latitude 3 0 51' 
noith, connects Suva, Fiji, w r ith Van- 
coiner Most of these islands would 
bo uninhabited but for their industries: 
some of them are the property of 
Messrs. Lever Brothers for growing 
copra for the sake of its oil m connexion 
with soap manufacture. The phosphate 
layers are of some thickness in Jarvis 
Island and elsewhere. They are believed 
to have been formed by the droppings 
of sea birds being washed by the rain 
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NATIVE OF TANNA ISLAND, NEW HEBRIDES, WITH HIS FISH TRAPS 

Some 200 miles to the south of the Santa Cruz Islands lie the New Hebrides, numbering 
about thirty islands, twenty of which are inhabited. Tarina is one of the southern islands whose 
principal feature is a fearsome volcano Expert fishermen, the inhabitants employ these cane 
traps, which are very strong and placed m the water overnight are usually full in the morning 

into the interstices of the spongy coral, the natives which considerably reduced 
the whole forming a brown mineral their numbers. The mam island is 
rather denser than altered coral. long. narrow and mountainous and 

The groups westward of Fiji belong contains mineral deposits that have been 
to the Melanesians New Caledonia, mined with profit. 

which is one of the largest islands in the The French occupied New Caledonia, 
Pacific, is a French colony which in- which is of ancient formation, in 1853.’ 
eludes the Loyalty Islands For many There are evidences of violent con- 
years it was one of the principal convict vulsions all over the island and the 
settlements and there were fights with mountain masses must have been 
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NATIVE COASTAL VILLAGE OF BOUGAINVILLE ISLAND 

Bougainville, with an area of 3,S6o square miles, is the largest and chief island of the Solomon group 
‘n the Pacific Ocean. Formerly under German control, the island, since the Treaty of Versailles, has 
been administered by Australia F.xtremely well-wooded, it ts of volcanic formation, its principal 
feature being Mount Balbi, which rises to 10,170 feet, and is an at tive \ oicano 
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YOUNG ARCHERS TESTING THEIR SKILL WITH AN AERIAL TARGET 

Archer} is a popular pastime of Uk Solomon Island* rs and a shooting nnt»s» the Ihsl« v of the 
Solomons—takes pine ammalK I l r u tius for this fonttst an h nl« d with grrat * etum im« # for 
ever} south is desirous of Uforniiu; an <L\pt*rt I Ik tirgtt is tomjo^i t of a frigate 

bird,” set ou an unhusked coconut, md suspended from a n*jx iK^ueen high ttanrhis 


produced by volcanic upheavals, yet no 
crater has been found Tht»ie an large 
deposits of iron, nickel, chromium and 
cobalt and small quantities of topper 
and gold. The Mines du Nord have 
opened smelting works at Pam and 
Tchio and have shipped copper nickel, 
silver, lead and cobalt, together with 
rough ore. The Loyalty Islands, on 
the other hand, have no minerals. 


Then is regular sham < ominumcation 
between Noumea and Sydney In 
accordance with their UMia* jh>Iu y, tlv* 
French have constructed well-graded 
roads throughout their colony, chiefly 
by convict labour On my first visit to 
Noumea, in 1884 the ronv ict band played 
every evening in the principal square. 

Due north of New Caledonia lie the 
New Hebrides, which include fourteen 
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islands of some size all mountainous 
and of \ ol< am< origin I In group lies 
upon tla line of \ ok mu disturbance 
Mount \ asua in tin Islind of I mm 
is in an almost const int state of 
ciuption Politic «dl> tlu Butish and 
tla 1 muh haw a joint protcctorite 
over tin group which is unwtisf tc tory 

Disc a m has been verv actiw with 
them and the population h b< < n 
dtcit a-.mg for m m\ 51 »rs I lit \ are 
1 ss pioru to (ontiatt malirit thin are 
I uiopv*n*s but th< \ lit subjict to 
mum nt f< w rs \11 t lit c pidt mics 
whnli in mild with I ujojh ins bt t omc 
plagues whtn lntioducid into the 

isl mils 

North wist of the Ntw H< bruit s 
stic t< lu s the line of tla Silomon 
islands for boo miles In tin hMorv 
of t \ploi itmn tin* N 4 nnion Isl uuls 
loomed v<i\ 1 irgt 1 h< \ were dis- 

cowrtd b\ Mnxlma m i^bj anti 

imiud th< ir ri irm from his mist tki 11 
belief th it iron pwitts wts ]<1 he 


believed that he had found the source of 
King Solomon’s wealth They are from 
30 to 100 miles in width and seven 
or eight of the larger islands attain 
a hi lght of from 8 000 to 10,000 
feet Besides these, there is a 
great number of smaller islands from 
15 to 20 miles in length and many 
coral islands 

The larger islands look like a chain 
of lofty mountains clothed with dense 
forest and undergrowth with clearings 
here and there and slopes clothed in 
long grass and ferns Near the coast 
there are fringes of mangroves They 
are well watered bv streams The 
mouths of the* riwrs as well as the 
mips and the chores of uninhabited 
coral islands are infested with alligators 

Most of the islands are of volcanic 
foiillation though here and there has 
been an outcrop of altered coral In 
Bong unv die Islind tl ere is an active 
volcano and in main other parts of the 
gioup are fumarolcs and hot springs 



MAGISTRATE’S HOUSE IN THE BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 

The Solomon group hmg 120 mil** oast of the Bismarck Archipelago, has a total area of about 
17000 square, miles and a population of some am) 000 Most of the islands are under British 
protection but tin no fonnerh owned In Germans are now under the administration of the 
Australian government The headquarters of the resident commissioner are on Tulagi island 



ONE OF OCEAN ISLAND’S MINIATURE RAILWAY STATIONS 

Ocean Island, the headquarters of tlu rt and i line Islands ( is onlv dnmt six miles in 

circumference, and has belonged to Great Britain suite looi Although so sin ill, the island is far 
famed for its rich deposits of high grade pheisph ite of lime an ex< < lie nt fertiliser which are in the 
hands of the British Phosphate Commission who acquired the rights of the Pact tie Phosphate Compans 



ThonM McM*bon 

COCONUT SEEDLING NURSERY OF THE SOLOMON I8LAND8 

Coconuts rank first among the products of the Solomon Islands, and copra, tbe broken and sun-dried 
kernel, highly valued for its oil, is one of the principal exports The owners of the coconut plantations 
are*constantly engaged in testing the various classes or the nuts in order to be able to produce the 
best for commercial purposes Other products include rubber, sweet potatoes and fruits 
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RUINS OF THE OLD CONVICT PRISON ON NORFOLK ISLAND 
Norfolk Island h a lonely Island set midway between New Caledonia and New Zealand, at a distance 
of some 800 miles ofl the Queensland coast, and is included within the Commonwealth of Australia. 
™r mmcwsd from ts neighbours and decidedly difficult of access, this isolated spot served as a 
lintish penal settlement from the close of the eighteenth century until the middle of the nineteenth 
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which deposit sulphur alum and gvpsum admixture TJiev are well grown and 
The northern inlands of Buka and muscular \tr\ waihke and addicted 

Bougainville which were m the occu- to headhunting but peaceable and m- 

pation of Germany, are now under the oilensive enough when they know that 

military administration of the C ommon they aie unde r a strong hand 
wealth of Australia The remainder of The Bismarck Anluptlago is separ- 
the group is a British protectorate ated from the northwestern Solomon 

The climate is hot damp and malarious, Islands b\ a deep water channel ()o 

but Europeans do h\e for prolonged miles across It me hides Now Inland 

periods in the Solomons if they are New Britain and the Aalmualtv Islands 

careful of their health It is well populated by people who have* 

There is a considerable mixture of Papuan, as well as Melanesian athm- 

races in the group Here and there are ties and varv m colour from dark 

little colonies of Polynesians untouched copper to pure black 
by Melanesian blood but the mam stock New Britain is a crosci nt shajx d 
is Melanesian with some slight Papuan island lying between the southern part 



B Tf A. 

PINE AVENUE PLANTED DURING NORFOLK ISLAND’S DARKEST DAYS 

Of the da>s when Norfolk Island was peopled bv desperate convicts who tn the midst of these 
beautiful surroundings were subjc< ted to an indescribably brutal discipline, only a few relics remain, 
including this magnificent two mile avenue of pines planted bv those out< asts of society a century or 
SO a#o The Norfolk Island pm< a grand specimen of conifer, often attains a height of 900 feet 
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AT HOME WITH THE CHILDREN OF TROPICAL TARAWA 

<fi<u,p hut;: *»n tlx ! < nmji, im s sin ill islands and atolls with a total 

art a oi ihc» stjuart mil* s I ir.iu t is on* *1 tlx < !*»< t islands, its inhabitants tak< < onsuh i able prul<‘ 
m ki'cpmj,' tlx u hona s » 1» art ttxl santt ir> and th« \i!!,U’»s lm\e a ur\ ph aMiig asj>n t \Mth the long 
lows aj mu ill trnn lioays shad<*l b\ palms fun pm; th<* straight and well <>id«nd stucts 


of New Inland and the north-east coast 
of New Guinea From its north eastern 
point the island runs south-west for 
1 20 miles, and thence westward for K>5 
miles It is about (>o miles m bieadth in 
the widest part It is mountainous, and 
at the Gazelle peninsula theie is an active 
\olcano which was in violent eruption 
as late as 1878. The eruption threw up 
an island (>o feet m height on the 
western shore of Blanche Bay. There 
followed a seismic wave winch washed 
away a large portion of Matupi Island. 

There are also active volanoes in 
Lolobau Island and on the main island 
a little to the southward. The natives 
resemble those of New Ireland. The 
scenery is wild and beautiful, and the 
soil is very fertile, but the island is of 
too recent formation to contain mineral 
deposits. The climate is unhealthy, 
but European traders have settled at 
various points, and the missions have 


established stations at all the principal 
spots Water is not very plentiful, but 
the rainfall is heavy, and at Blanche 
Bav it is stored m tanks. 

The south-east trade wind blows for 
about five months, which are called the 
drv season, though there is not much 
difference between the rainfall during 
the south-east trade and the north-west 
monsoon During the calm season 
between these tw'o periods the weather 
is very sultry and oppressive. The 
north-west monsoon comes in quietly, 
but soon develops strength. Masses of 
leaden-grey clouds chase one another 
without intermission across the sky. 
Gales, heavy ram storms and floods are 
frequent, though there are many days of 
bright sunshine. During the night a 
cool land breeze makes the air tolerable. 

Hurricanes are rare. The most 
serious occurred on December 7, 1900. 
On March 13. 1888, a seismic wave 
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struck the north and south-east sides 
of the island. The waves came in cross 
direction from the southward and west- 
north-westward, the weather being clear, 
with a gentle south-east breeze. The 
sea receded 15 feet below low water¬ 
mark, and then rose in successive waves 
to 15 feet above high water-mark. 

On the south-west of the Bismarck 
Archipelago lie the Louisiades, the 
Woodlark and the D’Entrecasteaux 
Islands, which form the eastern end of 
Papua. WTen I first visited the group 
the natives were in their natural state. 
There were dark stories of outrages 
committed by the natives of Rossel 
Island in the extreme east. The interior 
was quite unexplored. 

I accompanied Sir William Macgregor 
in exploring not only Rossel. but the 
other islands to the westward, where* 
murders of Europeans were frequently 
reported. The Rossel natives tied before 
us, but we found their villages full of 
the cabin furniture of ships which they 
had plundered. Every chief’s house 
had the skulls of people who had been 
eaten disposed over the doorway. During 
that expedition gold was discovered in 
several of the islands, and there was a 
limited gold rush from Australia, but 
there were few collisions with the 
natives, and the alluvial gold was soon 
exhausted. 

A little to the north of the Louisiades 
is Woodlark Island, where gold was also 
discovered. The islands are volcanic. 


but not very high. They are inhabited 
by Melanesians with some Papuan 
admixture. 

When I was there a pearl diver had 
his air-tube cut by one of his boat’s 
ciew, and isolated murders were not 
infrequent. When a British ship of war 
was sent to avenge one of these murders, 
and threatened to bombard the village 
unless the murderer was surrendered, 
a man paddled off alone to the ship with 
a peace-ottering consisting of a pig and 
a few spears, and explained that he was 
the murderer, and that he had come to 
pay for the white man. 

Immediately to the west of the 
Louisiades are the three large islands of 
the D’Entrecasteaux group. They are 
mountainous and lofty, of comparatively 
recent volcanic origin. They are separ¬ 
ated from the east coast of Papua by a 
deep-water strait, and consequently the 
birds and animals are peculiar. The 
Paradisia decora, one of the larger birds 
of paradise, is confined to a* small 
district in Ferguson Island. 

The Manucodia comrii, a bird allied 
to the birds of paradise, swarms at 
St. Aignan Island. It is well known for 
its famous tremolo note produced by an 
elongation of the windpipe, which is 
coiled on the breast under the skin. 

In the collections we made of land 
shells, insects and birds, more than 
60 per cent, were new species. The 
natives are now classed as Melanesians, 
but there is a strong Papuan admixture. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Physical Divisions. The western islands, 
festooned along the line of comparatively 
shallow ocean from New Guinea to New 
Zealand, typically Pacific, in a sense 
continental islands. Central and eastern 
islands are oceanic. A cross division 
occurs in the separation of coral islands, 
islets and atolls from volcanic islands 
fringed with coral reefs. Most of them are 
tiny specks in a waste of waters. 

Climate and Vegetation . Tropical tem¬ 
peratures with, usually, south-east trade 
winds and the normal stormy season. 
January-March, and with (on the west) 
the north-west monsoon, due to the 
interference of Australia in the normal 
wind system of the ocean. Jungle forest 
and the ubiquitous palm. 


Products . Copra, coir, phosphates, 
fruits (cf. Fiji and Samoa), pearls (cf. New 
Guinea), labourers and pearl divers 
(Kanakas). 

Communications . Cables. Small steamer 
services, frequently at irregular intervals, 
based upon Sydney or Auckland. 

Outlook. One of the great sources of 
(1) vegetable fat for industrial purposes, 
hence European interest in coconut planta¬ 
tions ; (2) phosphates as a fertiliser, lienee 
the political situation in Nauru Island ; 
the South Sea Islands will depend for 
prosperity upon their ability to continue 
producing supplies of these commodities 
and upon the ability of their inhabitants 
to maintain health and virility in the face 
of imported diseases. 
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South Sea Islands. In Tahiti the Vaitapiha make* its way to the sea between banks thick set with shrubs 
and trees. On the poles is the bark of the paper mulberry from which the native cloth is beaten out 



jliiHwrt TmU*m 

.Spain. Through an archway of the /human a qu edu c t built by 
Trajan at Segovia a glimpse is caught of the "Shura da Guadarrama 
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Spain. <4; Alc&ntara a Roman bridgs spam ths Tagus . W» 
structure was built in a.d. 105, 6m/ tnu sxtsnsivsly rmstorsd in i860 
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Ciudad Rodrigo, a fortified frontier town on the Agueda, was 
stormed by Wellington’s troops in 1812 during the Peninsular War 



Spaim. Battlemented walls and towers sits one above the other 
m the castle of Rutr&n, within the Bas&e province of Viecaya 

Wl 


M A. VkiMirfc 

Beneath the rocky bluff upon which Toledo stands, the Tagus makes 
ilit way through a deep gorge encompassing the city on three sides 
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Spain. L itt l e pinnaces, which seem to be ail boiler and simobt- 
stack, jmile the smaller vessels in the harbour at San Sebastum 
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Spain. Monforte de Lemus ha* gained a precarious 
between the Cube and a hill upon which are the ruin* of 

•”*< , . 




Spain. In the ktart of the fantastic mass of tks Monserrat is 
hidden an old monastery wktek was founded in the eigktkcentury 
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Spain. >4 great arch stands at the head of the Aldtntara bridge which 
crosses ths. Tagus to Toledo, once the capital of Lem and Castile 
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SPAIN 


Europe’s Nearest Land to Africa 

by Henry Leach 

Author of " Spanish Sketches ” 


T HE stark wall of the Pyrenees 
having been thrown up by nature, 
a country like a little continent 
wa*- made % of the Iberian peninsula, 
poised between Atlantic and Mediter¬ 
ranean. It has richer and more definite 
character than many others in Europe 
and such contrasted varieties that 
several still smaller countries seem 
joined within its borders of sea and 
mountain, ( aprice, romance, warmth, 
simplicity, purity these are words of 
definition that play m my mind in con¬ 
glomeration when I set ujxm some 
description of this strange and splendid 
country and the courageous ctiort of 
it> chivalrous j>eople. 

But a question as to where is Spain 
might yield answer more slowly m the 
jxminsula itself than elsewhere, for 
indeed in the social parties of this land, 
where talk and argument are practised 
with such dtlight, we may and some¬ 
times do set up the thesis that there is 
no ° Spam " ; and we may even pursue 
it with point and reason. 

In tliis there is neither lack of 
patriotism nor pride. This state issues 
from the isolation of Spam, the strong 
physical peculiarities of the country, 
the wide differences of climate and 
certain racial distinctions which the 
system of communications—rather more 
backward than in most parts of Europe 
- holds in sharp contrast still. 

Spain’* Contrail in* Colour* 

In Galicia in the north-west are 
greens and greys for prevailing tints, 
and a certain sense of austerity, perhaps 
more accentuated in the adjacent 
Asturias where most of the mining is 
being done. Rich. russet tones are 
suggested by the middle. In Andalusia 


in the south all is soft golden languor, 
yellows and scarlets instead of the colder 
shades of the north-west, and a light 
and careless attitude to existence is 
generally observed. Catalonia, in the 
north-east corner, is very different from 
either, pulsing with vigour and ambition 
and energy, anxious to compete with 
the rest of Europe and to be a more 
intimate part of it. 

Strong Parochial Patriotism 

The most Spanish part, as we might 
say, is naturally in the middle, in Old 
and New Castile—the natural result of 
attraction towards the capital. Yet 
some would say that Andalusia is most 
Spanish. The number of j>eople from 
Galicia w’ho have visited Andalusia is 
extremely small, and fewer still are the 
Andalusians who have looked upon the 
glorious harbour of Vigo or even paid 
pilgrimage to ancient Santiago de Com¬ 
postela with its old world charm. 

To make such journeys—and they 
would m*ed two days of slow" travel— 
would seem to most natives like great 
and adventurous expeditions. The 
regional tendency is strongly stimulated 
by circumstances and is very pro¬ 
nounced throughout the country. Local 
patriotism is intense. A man is im¬ 
mensely proud of the city to vchich he 
belongs by birth—and the Galicians 
often seem keenest in this way—and 
less proud of being a Spaniard, simply 
because he has not yet properly acquired 
a sense of the whole of which he is apart. 

Wlien this fact, arising from geo¬ 
graphy and political development, is 
well comprehended one reason for some 
of Spain's harassing modem difficulties 
is made apparent. The propagation of 
a sense of national patriotism, tending 

06 
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COASTS AND CONTOURS OF THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


to cohesion, through literature—with 
the superb instrument of Cervantes— 
and by other means, is one of the per¬ 
manent political preoccupations, and 
the people, not entirely to their dis¬ 
credit, seem disposed to offer some 
instinctive resistance. 

It is indicative of this sense and spirit 
that one of the parts, Portugal, has 
completely detached itself in the poli¬ 
tical sense, for there is no geographical 
reason, and little of any other, why 
Portugal should be less of Spain than 
Galicia or Catalonia. 

This idea should be acquired at the 
beginning of any consideration of 
this country and its works. 

We think of Spain and its forty-nine 
provinces (including the Balearic and 
Canary islands) as a rather square¬ 
shaped country with the rectangular 
patch of Portugal extracted from its 
western flank. The area of continental 
Spain is 190,050 square miles, with 
a population of almost exactly 100 


persons to the square mile. In the 
centre is a tableland, or '* meseta," and 
thence the land slops to the coasts 
along which, largely because of the 
easier communication by sea than land, 
most of the chief towns and cities are 
situated. More than half of Spain 
consists of tablelands and mountains, 
the average height of the whole country 
being about 2,joo feet, and there is a 
piece of it, as large as Ireland, that 1$ 
over 3,000 feet above the sea. 

In the interior is a varied life and 
occupation, but to the* Spaniards them¬ 
selves and still more to visitors, even 
frequent visitors, this interior is 
mysterious and, plunging into it, one 
still feels, after a hundred like ex¬ 
periences, to be adventuring somewhat 
into the dark unknown. Given the 
right qualities for travelling in Spain 
(these are an instinct for simplicity and a 
true sympathy with a people of romantic 
nature who respond readily to the friend 
who is plain and true but are shy at 
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insince! ltios and whose heart is as good 
as gold) the adventure becomes joyful 
and fascinating every time 

In no other country of Lurope is life 
punted m such strong warm tints 
Jiut tins biohcn and confused interior 
practieallv one great mass of ancient 
loch leads natur dly to the nnuni 
sianee that the mote emerge lie and 
ambitious s<etions of the population 

< ome down to tin coist and there con 

duet th< \\ \ iiious enterprises with 

< <mip n itnely i is^ (onimuniratioii 
unong tlhinsi|\es Were it not that 
Madrid the e upit d is almost at the 
geographic d centre of the peninsula 

the iailwa\ s\ st< ms re Milt from th it 
iceidental e u< umstance— the interior 
w on Id he e \ e n nioie m\ ste nous than it is 

\ (ittam < unous reguhmtv is found 
to emerge fiom the appiientlv con 
t<>rte e 1 mount un sv^tem Wong the 
north are. the I*\i*ne«s which make 
m extension tow ads the west in the 
( int ihn in mount tins 1 he n from 
some wh*ie l* \ond the western end of 


the Pyrenees, about the middle of 
northern Spam there descends the main 
range of the I bene system 

This is directed first towards the 
south-east then the south , connects with 
the Sierra Nevada at the eastern end of 
Andalusia overlooking Granada and 
exalting its picturesque situation , and 
then winds along the south until a 
dramatic climax is reached in the Rock 
of Gibraltar Thus in i fiect with in¬ 
significant interruptions we have a 
great mountain cur\t from top to 
bottom from the Bay of Biseav to the 
point where Atlantic and Mediterraruan 
meet I his system di\ lde s the \ alleys 
and rivers of the Douio and Tagus to 
the west from th it of the i bro to the* 
east these be mg the c Inc i Spanish ri\ers 
Ihrtc subsidiary chains almost 

p mallei stretch out to the west from 
this lberic system Most noitlurh are 
the. Guad irrainas almost in the middle 
of ‘spam and chiefly nre re sting to 
residents and yisitois to Madrid 

because of ic\ winds th it \u blown 
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RUINS BY THE WAYSIDE NEAR THE SITE OF SAGUNTO 

Sagtmto the* am lent Saguntum is about if* miles from Valencia and was once a great port 
but is now about three miles from the sea As an ally of Rome it offered an heroic resistance to 
H innibal and among the rums are a Roman the itre temples and the foundations of the citadel. 
Unfortunately the Goths Moors and Spaniards have, each m their turn, used the remains as a quarrv 
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from them across the exposed and 
elevated capital, and the so-called 
Alpine sports that are practised on their 
slopes. The main railway from France 
and tht' north crosses them at a low 
level, and travellers see the famous 
Escurial—” palace, monastery and 
tomb ” of Philip II. set in a bleak 
snow-patched situation at the foot 
on the southern side. 

Division by Mountain Ranges 

This range separates the valleys and 
rivers of the Pouro to the north and tin* 
Tagus to the south. Then, south of 
Madrid, is the Toledo range, extending 
westward to Estremadura and dividing 
the valley of the Tagus from that of the 
Guadiana, which afterwards turns down 
straight south and makes the lower 
separation of Spain and Portugal Last 
of these east-to-west or horizontal ranges 
is the Sierra Morena, which shuts off 
Andalusia and fends the waters that 
feed the Guadiana from those flowing 
into the Guadalquivir. 

The peaks of these ranges, often 
sharp and wild in looks, attain no 
impressive loftiness, the highest being 
Mulhacen in the Sierra Nevada, with 
11,420 feet. The general aspect is 
rough and rocky with a prevailing bare¬ 
ness, the problem of afforestation being 
an anxious one in modem Spain. 

A Land of Agriculturifti 

Foaming streams tumble through 
narrow gorges, rills drip down the rocky 
mountain slopes, and the Douro and 
Ebro make gTeat waterfalls that are 
being exploited for general purposes, 
those of the Pouro, by reason of their 
situation, having caused some conten¬ 
tion between Spain and Portugal. The 
few lakes are near the coast, by Valencia, 
Murcia and Cadiz, and are of little 
consequence. 

The soil of Spain is for the most part 
light and fertile, especially in the south. 
By nature and disposition the people 
are primarily agriculturists, and nearly 
two-thirds of them look directly to the 
soil for their means of existence, yet 


they still work it in the most primitive 
way, and modem agricultural machinery 
has made rather slow advance. 

Yet m his own wav the Spanish 
agriculturist, great and small, displays 
persistence and assiduity. There is less 
real wastage of spate than might be 
imagined. The expanses of rocky sur¬ 
face are a handicap, but soil has been 
made from them by indefatigable 
working and the application of manures 

The climate again is at once a blessing 
and a difficulty. In other countries 
one hears always and only of " sunny 
Spain,” and it is true that there is 
abundant sunshine, and the agricultural 
people rejoice in it. But the variations 
m temperature are \side, and in plates 
sudden. This w specially the cast* on 
the ineseta or tubh land in the middle. 

Madrid’s Trying Climate 

Around Madrid, for example, it is 
scorchingIv hot in high summer while 
in the full winttr snow, ice, frost and 
bitter winds make one fee! that this is 
the most trying climate in the world 
as indeed at this particular plate it 
comes near to lKing. But in Galicia 
in the north-west the conditions are 
generally much more moderate, with 
copious and persistent rainfalls in the 
late autumn and eaily spring, and a 
temperature which is rarely either loo 
hot or too cold for anybody. 

San Sebastian, the favourite summer 
resort of Spanish society, has an average 
temperature in the summer of about 67° 
Is. with an annual rainfall of 50 inches. 
In the interior, as at such a city as 
Santiago de Compostela—which for its 
charm and interest is worth all the 
trouble and difficulty of reaching it— 
the heat increases and so does the rain* 
fall It is found that rain falls ort nearly 
half the days of the year at Bilbao. 

I remember few days in Corunna when 
the rain did not seem to drip in the most 
wearying way ; but Vigo is not far off, 
and though the seasonal rains there are 
long and strong, I think of this climate 
as one of the most delicious I have 
known, its suavity contrasting with the 
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WALLS OF CORUNNA. ATLANTIC PORT OF NORTH SPAIN 

( >rutm i h iv in “iil l»mn <1# J* u*lt t | L\ w ills .uni a ritadfl, anrl a larpt* modern lomt in which are arsenal 
a, uJ tMrr»» ks J tom out th« hartmur into which it had put for reinforcement*, the Armada «; tiled in 
i^S8 au<l oiitsith th< Wa!U Su John M**»re Raim-d hi»> \utor\ on er tht I ren» h under Soult Corunna 
stands »»n t pnmvil i aid i'* the < tpital of tint provuuc C aunt d fish is amom* its t xixtrts 
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VALENCIA: SHRUNKEN STREAM AND EXPOSED BED OF THE TURIA 
Valencia, the capital of the province of that name, lies within a huerta, which is a vast orchard of orange* 
Cl # #k W 411(1 mu,t>err y *^ees f irrigated by the waters of Turia. This fact accounts for the very small sue 
pi the river. The city is generally considered to have the most Moorish appearance of any in Spain 
and was formerly the capital of the kingdom of Valencia 
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GREAT NORTH TOWER OF TOLEDO’S FINE GOTHIC CATH EDRA*L°* UOW * J 

%™Tl ± int °. a n ’ 0! i q fAi the Moors, the original cathedral was pulled down in iaa6 and the present 
wt a '» t c0 ' np , ' ted 11 x <? 3 - . The north tower was finished in the sixteenth century and I* 325 

feet high, terminating m a small spire about which arc three rows of spikes. The edifice contains an 
image of the Virgin carved in black wood and set upon a silver throne 
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ZIGZAG ROAD THROUGH THE CEMETERY AT JATIVA, VALENCIA 

Outside JAtiva is the CaKario, which is approached by a winding road, planted with c\press trees 
The town was the Saltabis of the Romans and famed for its linen, its handkerchiefs being fashionable 
»n Romo The town, standing on the edge of a plain watered by the Albaida, trades in fruit, gram, 
wine and oil From 483 to 711 it was the seat of a Visj gothic bishopric 
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rather harsh dryness prevailing in many 
oth< i parts. 

In another chapter of this work the 
t Innate of Andalusia is r< mai k< d upon ; 
it is very hot indeed from Ma\ to 
^ept( mix r, and for tin lest of tie p ,ir 
is temperate and pleasant with h< a\ \ 
rami.ills m tie* spring Some* will have 
it that the* climate of the eastern or 
M< diterr uneun coast, with Vale*ne la in 
the* middle, is the host of all It is mild 
and very elry and v*t tie* atmo-pleie 
seems sott and halmv 

At tfly t <>]> oi the* summer the* heat is 
e \< e sstv r. and e veil at Meant* farther 
south than Vale ne la, winch is a sjhuM 
lesoit for such seasons, it is pit asant 
tle*n only to those who ar« accustomed 
to it It is suppose <1 to ram at Vale n< ia 
only whe n the I e vant wind Mows from 
the Meellte 11 ate an lie h_ht m these 
parts has spMiul pi<*|»< rti« - and is p<- 
euliailv brilliant while the pmplnh 
e loud formations at muim t an otun 
magmfice nt 

Dangerous Chmj(eei of Temperature 

It may be* a tau < lunate to live in, 
as tuanv people think ami vet 1 have 
found it exhausting and the pastv tans 
of the* Valt nc lans an oinn attributed 
to it l.xeept for S m! 1' in the tuu ui 
t hr en months when it n at its be M the 
(lunate e>t Han«l‘»na s< tns to nu tin* 
most agn t able 

Inland to tin we -t tioin h< n* (lunatic 
rigours in the winter tun* an occasion¬ 
al of .t haishnesv har U\ to be e \- 
peete ei \\\ an otte n hearing ot the* 
snowy se*ve ntie s ot >aiagos>*a Not only 
inevtrv part oi Npam ar< the variations 
wh!»*. but the Masons are* erratic, and 
figures themselves, v\ith their great 
fluctuations, give* lit t lo assistance. 

At Madrid in winter the meicury has 
been as low is ic> F . meaning 22 de gre es 
of frost, but ye t at Murcia e .1st of Anda¬ 
lusia, and still only a night’s journey 
from the capital, ten de glees oi frost at 
the worst are exceptional . the* average 
mean tempi rat urr is bj’ . and in summer 
it rises to iiwhile there is a rainfall 
of only 14 inches. 


The nearest one may go to a generali¬ 
sation is that except m the north¬ 
west, the north-east and the Anda¬ 
lusian south the extreme's of temperature 
are great and often violent, that dry¬ 
ness is the* commonest atmospheric 
characteristic, and that Spain receives 
much more* than the Kuropc an average 
of sunshine*, while* the foreigner must 
always he on his guard against the 
dangerous differences of temperature. 
\\<* must note that phthisis and other 
diseases of the 1 respiratory organs are* 
v< rv prevalent, and in the region of 
Madrid c*sp< ciallv the climate is blamed 
for them Medical science and organi¬ 
zation are now vigorously attacking the 
evil lmt human neglect has helped the 
bacillus 111 its fatal work. 

Temperate and Tropical Flora 

In vegetation again there is remark¬ 
able diversity In thr north of Spain are 
found most of the vane ties of northern 
and te mp< rate Europe , iu the south the 1 
soil Mems to poach upon African pre¬ 
rogatives. On the lower levels in the 
south flowers of every kind are growing 
wlid He re at** croc um*s. rhododendrons, 
wild geraniums, with palms, sugar- 
canes the banana, tobacco plants and 
oranee-tre e s, while the olive, the fig 
and the vine* aie* everywhere. There are 
oak fort sts and he cell and chestnut trees, 
but lae k of pi ope r fort sight has resulted 
m Spam being more treeless than she 
should be. 

The Influence of Africa 

Apple*, pear and walnut-trees are 
common enough, but the trmt is not of 
high quality. On tlu* higher levels are 
jumpers, firs and birch, with brush¬ 
wood. Among the Pyrenean glaciers 
is found the fungus classified as “ Uredo 
nivalis/' and from this end of the scale 
the vegetation of Spam marches through 
its various cl mates and conditions to the 
tropical m the south, where, as at Elche 
mai Alicante, there is a forest of palms 
with houses alongside of such Oriental 
apjiearance and design as to make us 
feel in Africa. 




WOMEN UNLOADING A STEAMER AT THE PORT OF BILBAO 

Bilbao, capital ot the proxmrt of Biscay (Vi/ca\a). Mantis on thr Xer\ ion and K the targeM 
Basque town Vessels of 4 ,o*>o tons ran enter the harl**!ir. where some of the Ulwmr w supplied bv 
lemale stevtdorts The town is famous for its iron and steel and has lai^e iron smelting works 
and foundries The Nervion is crossed b> five bridges whnh link iif the new and old towns 


In some of the southern gardens, 
walled by majestic purple masses of 
bougainvilleas, are found every' kind of 
lovely flower oi the tamer kind. In a 
few places aie red bells of the hibiscus, 
orange-tinted globes oi tuhpan, tfajcnmg 
geraniums of such a scarlet that only 
Spam seems able to create, with foaming 
masses of white iris There is, too, a 
prodigal abundance of marguerites. 

Lilies and lilacs, pinks and roses, and 
all the flowers of the world have seemed 
everywhere, as I have sometimes paced 
these southern gardens vn the spring. 
Cypress-trees have made a solemn con¬ 
trast, with the long boughs and leaves of 


the eucalyptus which thrives in Spain. 
As m other ways, the capacity ot the 
country' seems immense ; the possibilities 
hardly limited 

With minerals it is much the same. 
In ancient tunes, when explorers and 
adventurers came up the Mediterranean 
from the east. Spam was their Peru, ior 
it held minerals, gross and precious. *s 
no otheT country. Indeed, it has them 
nearly all in great abundance, and its 
potentialities in this respect are so truly 
great and have still been so much less 
exploited than they might be. that what¬ 
ever harsh political vicissitudes the 
country may pass through, its native 






CARTAGENA, THE MEDITERRANEAN SEAPORT AND NAVAL BASE 

C irtiacn* ! i tn tin hk< Vhiro i »mi <«<up»rs th< shore** of i d« < p bn Strong!* fortihcl 
jukI hi* m». <»m i f tlx Usl h ulnmis on tl« M« <lit< ir in< in c< ist n i« th« prim if il iw u<il uul na*«n 
of Spam HisUiwhU < it »*» th< m u l r ih< u< w C irthiprutn citwhi m Sj mi and calltd ?t 

Nova Carthago I he popul itmn t* our i> ono ami the « xports include It id cnppt r and iron 


and solid richness must guarantee its 
future and its strength 

The gold mines of Spain are famous in 
romance and m the promises often held 
before the greed of gullible foreigners 
chiefly because as it set ms, gold is the 
only metal of consequence that cannot 
be found m Spam Platinum has been 
discovered near Konda There is mer 
cury at Almaden, and silver is found at 
Guadalajara The country near the 
north coast is richest m coal and iron 
Asturias is the great mining country of 
Spam—and, incidentally, one where the 
chief labour troubles are engendered— 
while in the south-east and south-west 


other minerals exist Thus won is 
mined in vast quantities (more than 
2 500,000 tons a year) in the provinces 
of Vizcava (the Spanish form of the 
name of Biscav). Santander, Oviedo, 
Navarra Seville and Huelva 

Coal is mined m Oviedo, Leon, 
Gerona Valencia and Cordova, and it 
should be noted that in recent times close 
attention has been paid to the develop¬ 
ment of the coal and other mines at 
Peftarroya some way north of Cordova. 
Copper is found at two or three places, 
but chiefly it is produced from the world- 
famous Rio Tmto mines, near Huelva, 
south of Seville, these mmes being now 
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in British hands and supplying over 
j ,000,000 tons a year, winch is about 
a quarter of the total world supply. 

Load is found in Murcia, Alnxria and 
Jam, manganese at Huelva and Seville, 
/inc at various plu< e*» adjuta nt to the 
northern roast, phosphorus at (actios 
and liurha, cobalt m Oviedo and 
sulphur m Muiru and Almena, while 
la ie and then* are trates of othei metals. 

Exploitation of these mints is far 
horn 1>< mg what it should be, but the 
native excuse of bad romniuni< ations 
and la< k of < oal supplv nust be duly 
noted. Arnhow, the foieignir is brought 
in to (oneluit some of the cliuf mining 
enter pi Ns. Dunng the Gnat War, 
spam actually haled she might mine 
to a standstill Iks ause her < o.d supplies 
from Lngland were threatened, but at 
the crisis a sati-Lictoiy bargain was 
made, Spam in the in* untune ha\ mg 
assured hers< If that she could supply 
all her own mm! from her own resour< es 
11mid sh«* but trv hard enough—which 
was the rub. 

The Wily Lammergeier 

Ending these ft w notes on natural 
things, one should remark that nowa¬ 
days there is little mjojk- for mdi\ lduahty 
by any Knrojwan countiv in the matter 
of its anunaK. A fact to mention, 
however, is that even in this “sunny 
Spain/' when the cold is intense and 
prolonged, wolves sometimes come down 
howling near the northern towns and 
villages. And as to birds we remark 
( hietiv m the south the grand* r flying 
buds, like the stork, and floeks of 
vultures and other birds of pr«*v. 

Sometimes a Jamn»**igeier is Men, and 
even captured These birds have a 
wing-Stretch of nearly five feet, and a 
pair of them usually confine their 
operations to one long valley, earning 
off lambs and kids, and being so highly 
accomplished in the tucks of their 
preying trade as first to scare young 
iambs over precipices and then take 
them off. 

The main occupations of the people 
have already been largely indicated in 


the foregoing. Agriculture and fruit 
farming is the thing ; then there are 
the vine growing and wane making 
industries, and various minor industries 
of jproduction, some of which are in the 
(ally stages of development and give 
much promise; win n more settled con¬ 
ditions prevail in the country and Spain 
M ts out to do hers* If full justice. 

The Lifts that Were Late 

As it is, she is far from being the 
helpless country that is often imagined 
in the curiously prejudiced minds of 
some foreign folk who cannot believe 
that the Spaniards do not devote them- 
m Ives chiefly to dancing and bull¬ 
fighting and postpone all else until the 
billowing morning. 

Such people are surprised on hearing 
that one ot the finest motor-cars is 
made m Spain, and is often seen running 
on English roads, as on many others 
outride its native country ; that the 
countiv makes over 600.000 tons of 
Portland cement for its own use ; that 
from British instructors it has learned 
M>m* thing about metal construction and 
even mac hinery manufacture, and that 
it proudly points to underground rail¬ 
ways winch are Spanish-made all 
through with the exception of the 
lifts, winch, remembering accusations 
against themselves, Spaniards tell you 
normally were the only parts that 
were late. 

Growth of Cotton Growing 

On the elementary side of agriculture 
wheat, barley, maize and rice are 
extensively produced, the first-named 
especially in Valladolid, but still 
insufficient wheat is grown in Spain 
for the bread of the people. Locusts 
are a great trouble. In the south, 
especially in the regions of Granada 
and Malaga, the production of sugar, 
both beet and cane, is being con¬ 
tinually increased, and now ranks as 
one of the most important industries. 
Again, the cultivation of cotton in these 
parts is being much encouraged by 
government and other influences, and. 
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climate and soil seeming to suit, there is 
optimism about the future, despite 
certain difficulties and the fact that 
production does not yet reach expecta¬ 
tion*. 

A cotton shortage in the world at 
large being apprehended, the Spanish 
cotton prospects are of interest and 
importance to all ; and this is not the 
first time they have attracted attention, 
for long ago, when an event in history 
cut off American supplies, Spain grew 
large quantities. At present she keeps 
for herself the little she grows, and the 
cotton and woollen manufacturing in¬ 
dustries of Barcelona and adjacent 
places are extensive and prosperous. 

Meeting a Sudden Crisis 

Despite the disadvantages and handi¬ 
caps of wayward politics and other 
troubles, Spain has that latent strength 
which enables her often to rise to an 
emergency when the case is urgent. An 
instance has been noted ; one of historic 
import was in the early stages of the 
Great War, when the demand for 
leather and other goods, which Spain 
was specially qualified to make, leapt 
to undreamt of proportions. The 
Spanish supply responded in an almost 
miraculous way, and country places 
began to hum with electrical machinery 
at work when the people aforetime had 
hardly looked upon electricity as more 
than a curiosity. In this and other 
ways Spain made a great fortune in the 
War, and the pity is she lost so much of 
it through foolish speculation in German 
marks and other misapplications. 

Fruits of the Sunny South 

The needs of Spain in the matter of 
afforestation have been mentioned, but 
yet it is to lx? said that the cork-trees 
are a great and profitable feature and 
that the oak forests of Estremadura 
induce profitable pig breeding. Esparto 
grass is also very extensively shipped— 
some of it goes to Scotland—and much 
of its news-print paper is made in the 
country. Tobacco production is being 
attempted, and salt is exported. 


Yet it is by its fruits that the multi¬ 
tude of people in other lands know' this 
sunny Spain. Its golden oranges are so 
welcome in the dreary northern winter, 
and by their wrappers almost every child 
knows of Denia, Gandia, Murcia and 
other parts in the south-east, W'ith 
Valencia as the orange capital, where 
the growing of the juicy fruit- far 
sweeter 111 its native Spam than else¬ 
where- is the mam industry. A railway 
journey from Valencia to Barcelona 
presents a delightful spectacle of the 
orange orchards on the seaward side, 
miles and miles of them, all neatly laid 
out in lines and squares, the vigorous 
little tree's planted with mathematical 
precision and with the irrigation grooves 
below. The jx’culiar red soil, the 
Spanish sun and the soft, warm Levan¬ 
tine bree/.es are the secrets of the 
Valencia orange's success. 

Where Spanish Goods are Wanted 

In the same grove* are trees loaded 
with ripe fruit and others at the flowering 
stage or only approaching it, while even 
on the same tree one may observe the 
three stages at once. And on one 
sturdy little tree I have counted four 
or five hundred big oranges. Britain 
has been in the wav of taking more 
than 300,000 tons of oranges and lemons 
from Spain, and about a third as much 
of fresh grapes, some 8,000 tons of 
melons, nearly as many tons of raisins, 
and huge quantities of onions, almonds, 
tomatoes, (dives and other fruits, along 
with derivatives such as olive-oil. 

Much of her productions in this class 
Spain uses for herself; her consumption 
of the olive and olive-oil is remarkable, 
but less so when it is considered that 
the M gazpacho," on which the humble 
workers in country districts largely 
subsist, is simply bread soaked in oil 
with a few' ingredients for seasoning. 
Britain is a good customer of Spain, 
but other countries want her products, 
Fiance and Germany and the more 
northern nations among them, while 
her exports overseas to Argentina and 
other parts of South America are great: 
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SANTIAGO CATHEDRAL. ONE OF EUROPE'S MOST FAMOUS SHRINES 

Suitiigo tit Com posit It i frt<pi<nbd pilgrim rrsort in the prov in< t of ( onmua pos esses some fifty 
»t < 1* si istit al «tin** * s but none so N mtifu! uid famous as th< noble t ithedral 1 Ins immense granite 
strut tun m t ul\ Hoiuumviiw suit tout tins the shrine of S James toe Greater, the patron samt of 
Spun ami sunt its found ition iri nr 1 * on the site ot an earlier sanctuarv has I *«. n the resort of pilgrims 
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ANTIQUE ARCHITECTURAL STYLES IN A SQUARE OF SALAMANCA 

The streets of Salamanca are mainly strait and tortuous and flanked by lofty buildings displaying 
striking architot tural merit; the older structures are mult of the same material—a light-coloured 
sandstone, which the years have stained a pleasing golden-brown hue. The colonnaded Plasa Mayor 
is said to be the finest m Spain, and then* are many interesting features m the smaller squares 
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MURAL PAINTINGS OF AN OLD-WORLD BUILDING IN BASQUE LAND 

As its 15 iv]ue name imlu<itt*s (>u<rnir i is pltasantK MtiiitMi on th« vl t f * lnU ami is luitinl is 
the former Mat ol the dt« t of Him i\ the fit puln s mi < tniju't \* r\ twou »rs uiniir nu tn< Kiit otk titt 
^huh trc. 1 ? still figures in thf national aiitht in of the Bisqms Hit houv v * ti is one oist \» ra! 

ui t< resting stru( tuns tn this ittrictiM nlil town of northern Sj am 


and yet less so than they should and 
will be in the g<xxl time that will tome 
Skins, animal fats, dried btans, cigar 
ette pajxrs glass, mineral waters 
(which, especially those taken in the 
Asturian north are the most delicious 
I know) are among other considerable 
products and a special e\jx>rt in many 
hundreds of tons consists of the ochres 
and other natural earth colours 

Wines of Spain art known to all 
Her most appreciated production m 
this department is, of course, the sherry 
of Andalusia, but to foreign drinkers 
her simple red " Rioja ** bee arm a 
favourite long ago Wim*s are grown 
and made in many parts of Spam, and 
notably in the noith. while some of 
quite different charactiT are produced 
m southern regions, each locality having 
a speciality Thus at a place like 
Alicante is produced what is called a 
44 black ” wine, which is of a deep 
purplish or even violet colour, and has 
some of the flavour of port. Most of 
the Spanish wines are full bodied. 


fishing is a considerable Spanish 
industry passing through many \ iris 
situdi s It is most < \tensm !\ con 
ducted from the Gah< lan shoies, and at 
Vigo particularly the catching packing 
and exportation of sardines and tunny 
has been enormous, wink* fresh tish are 
sent from here to Madrid and other 
distant parts 

In latter days the sardine lias become 
*lusi\e and is only caught at a long 
distance from the coast bo the Galician 
fishermen, a magnificent type of sea¬ 
faring worker, hay e sought fresh seas and 
fishes neyv. the cod being more exploited, 
while the* fishermen have displayed their 
enterprise* by fitting out expeditions to 
the Newfoundland banks 

What Spam most needs, after a more 
settled and efficient government, is 
more education, for over half of the 
population can neither read nor write, 
and in places it is murmured, sadly and 
facetiously, that there are more school¬ 
masters than schools for them. There 
are several good universities; some. 
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TARRAGONA MINSTER FROM THE CENTRAL COURT OF THE CLOISTERS 

Tarray> n a is justly noted for its many Roman relics and its early Gothic architecture The grand old 
cathedral, begun soon after the expulsion of the Moors, dates principally from the twelfth and thirteenth 
delightful view of the weather-worn walls is obtained from the e ver gr e e n -filled garden 
of the cloisters, which, with their carving and tracery, rank among the most beautiful in Spain 
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especially Salamanca, have the greatest 
and noblest traditions. But tlu* common 
people fare badly. The Spanish news¬ 
papers. however, which in uncensored 
days are very good even in the pro¬ 
vinces, the cinema and radio are exciting 
the desire of the whole community to 
know, and to know by learning. 

Two points of promise attract atten¬ 
tion. One is that new, handsome and 
finely equipped banks are being estab¬ 
lished everywhere in great numbers 
not only Spanish banks, but the banks 
of all nations. Nowhere have 1 seen 
handsomer banks. 

The Popularity of Football 

The other is the passion for football 
played according to Association rules 
that has, among other sports, especially 
captured the imagination of the Spanish 
youth. The competition for the King s 
Cup is now the biggest sporting 
event in Spain. In another generation 
football may possibly oust the bullfight. 
The Boy Scout movement lias also made 
much headway. In this and other ways 
the regeneration of Spain will come 
through the new instinct of the masses 
and will not wait for governments. 

Bad communications are one of the 
greatest hindrances to the immediate 
progress of the country. One or two 
tolerably good railways exist, chiefly 
that which runs from the French frontier 
due south through Madrid, and another 
connecting the capital with Barcelona, 
but others are badly made and equipped 
(all on the broad gauge), and there are 
not enough of them. 

Progrew Waits on Communications 

Plans are made for vast improvements 
in this respect, and in the roads also, 
which match the railways. The excuse? 
is, after all. a good one—that in this 
land of mountains and rocks the 
engineering difficulties are great, and 
one dares to whisper that railways in 
Spain made and controlled by foreign 
firms sometimes suffer from the prevail¬ 
ing complaint of inefficiency. Meantime 
the Spaniards take full advantage of 


the possibilities of motor transport, and 
adjacent towns are connected by regulai 
services of a few hours' duration that 
previously writ’ olt each other’s maps. 
Most towns of consequence an* well 
served by elictncal ti.umvay systems. 

From her natural riinuiistanas it 
almost follows that Spain is finely 
equipped in harbours. A long sneces- 
sion girdles her coast the whole way 
round from San Neba-tian, Bilbao and 
Santander on the shotes oi Biscay up 
to Barcelona on the north-east side. 
Some have great natural qualities, but 
though there i-i a manifest tendency 
and disposition towards improvement 
and equipment with modern wharves 
and machinery, the country for the 
most part lags in this respect. 

Vigo is the most conspicuous example. 
Here is a natural harbour of magnificent 
proportions, and, incidentally, of the 
most striking beauty, which is a 
challenge to tlu* world upon the jxiints 
of a perfect port, a huge deep water 
basin being partially protected at the 
Atlantic mouth by a natural island 
formation, while In vond tins first basin 
is another farther inland. 

Nearest Port to America 

Again it is an impressive fact that if 
one point of a compass is pricked in at 
New York, the first jn>rt on the Furojxxtn 
side that the other jxnnt can touch is 
Vigo, and much significance for the 
future may lie in that great circumstance* 

Something has been done for the 
better equipment of the harbour, and 
American and other exploiters have 
been busy, but Spanish politics have 
interfered too much. International 
schemes have been mooted, which some 
day must be realized, for making Vigo 
the great j>ort for Kurojx'an commercial 
penetration from America, its situation 
being so much superior to others ; but 
in the first place a new railway from 
Vigo to the French frontier is needed, 
arid in the second another from Vigo 
to Madrid, the existing lines being no 
better than hopeless for serious traffic 
and competition in the modem world. 
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With Vigo almost certainly the future 
of Spain will be most intimately 
associated, and the people of the place 
understand that well. As it is, Vigo in 
recent times ha^ displaced the more 
northerly Corunna in commercial im¬ 
portance, and Corunna, though still 
busy, now takes on something of a 
retired appearance with the air of a 
provincial capital and a centre of culture, 
some most eminent writers having risen 
in this locality m modern times. Across 
the bay is Fcrrol, a naval ship-building 


little islands in the bay, still remains 
one of the most beautiful, well equipped, 
seaside resorts. 

(iijon is another place of importance 
on this coast, and near it is a spot and 
a valley which are reverenced by 
Spaniards and too little known and 
sought by travellers, Covadonga. where, 
according to the great tradition, the 
angels helped lVlayo to turn the Moois 
back on their trai ks, thus beginning the 
great reconquest which culminated long 
alterwards in the capture of Granada 
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SECULAR AND SACRED BUILDINGS OF HISTORIC GERONA 

Capital of the province of the same name, Gcrona is attractively situated on the Oriar river S2 miles 
north-east of Barcelona. It possesses a great historical past - has tween In-Megeri numerous times-— 
and many romantic relics hold intense interest for the visitor. The hue cathedral was U-guu tn 
1312, its campanile in 1581. On the left rises the truncated spire of the thmdi of S. Kelt* 


yard, which has its southern comple¬ 
ment at Cartagena. 

For the rest, this north coast embraces 
Bilbao, the main port for the iron 
district, exhibiting in its appearance 
and method a considerable modernism, 
and Santander, which is both harbour 
and seaside resort, having, with a 
royal residence, become a successful 
rival in modem times to San Sebastian. 
The latter, however, with its tall head¬ 
land at each seaward comer and the 


by Ferdinand and Isabella and the 
end of the Moorish domination. 

The Andalusian ports, including lovely 
Cadiz, Huelva of the copper region. 
Malaga and Almeria of the fruit and 
grape country, are all described else¬ 
where. To the east there are 
Cartagena, Alicante of the palms and 
Valencia, which, with roughly 250,000 
inhabitants, is the third largest 
city in Spain, and has a character of 
its own, embracing some verv modern 
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TOWN OF MANRESA LYING BENEATH THE GREAT CATHEDRAL 


Manrcsa st iruls upon lh< C ardnn* i m<i about *n miles b\ latl from Ihmelotia I he hue Spanish 
<*oth»( t ithi dr*tl was I* gun in tin fourteenth ientur\, though there is a fragment of a far older church 
In the tow n is tin ( iv»* w h< re Ign itius 1 o\ ol i wiot« aiul did pcuanr <*. and <>\< r w Inch a church has been 
Imilt Maim s i is ,t i ouum rc i il plate and manufai tures < henm ais (otton, woo Urn and silk goods 
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WORKING A ROUGH LATHE AT A WHEELWRIGHT’S IN NORTH SPAIN 

Revolving on an iron spindle is the hub of a cart wheel upon which the wheelwright is working, while 
two boys provide the power bv turning a great wheel. Two roughly shaped hubs are upon the ground 
and through the open door of the shed can be seen the glare of the forge. Rural Spain in many ways 
lags far behind the twentieth century and is contemptuous of modem methods 
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parts and streets and others which are 
quite of old Spain, while it has one 
or two that are long and old-fashioned 
and packed closely with small shops. 
Tarragona, cold, strong and austere, 
looks as if the Romans, who have left 
much solid stone work here, were still 
in their military occupation. 

Turning inwards, and again ex¬ 
cluding Andalusia, we find not many 
famous cities. Saragossa, the capital of 
Aragon, has a considerable history— 
but so has every Spanish city—and is 
of great commercial and manufacturing 
importance. Like Murcia in the south¬ 
east, the same in size, it had intimate 
associations with the Moors, but Murcia 
to-day has such a Moorish air that the 
wanderer might be little surprised were 
he to behold figures in white burnous 
gliding along the streets. 

Valladolid, on the main line between 
Madrid and the French frontier, is not 
only a former capital of Spain and an 
eminent university city. It is also 
a railway centre of prime importance, 
corresponding somewhat to the Derby 
of England. Incidentally the purest 
Castilian is supposed to be spoken at 
Valladolid. It was here that Cervantes 
lived and Columbus died. 

Burgos, farther north, with its superb 
Gothic cathedral and a peculiarly fickle 
climate, and Toledo, an hour or two's 
journey south of Madrid, live on their 


rich old memories, as indeed do so 
many other old cities of the Spanish 
interior, Avila, Segovia, Palencia, Pamp¬ 
lona, Leon, Oviedo, Ciudad Real (in 
the heart of La Mancha, the Cervantes 
country), and others of the kind among 
them. 

The* dull and uninteresting Spanish 
city, whatever the attitude of the 
visitor, has yet to lx* found. To me, 
as one who has wandered for long 
times in many European anti other 
countries, Spain is richer fresher and 
more fascinating than any other country, 
even Italy, at the twentieth visit than 
the tenth. Its strong human sympa¬ 
thetic note and its overflowing sinteiity 
and nobility, the pathos and simplicity 
pervading it, have a true appeal. 

To the easy wanderer the villages, 
what are called the " pueblos “ or " al- 
deas/’ are often more attractive than 
the towns and cities, each having its 
colour and character, a curious com¬ 
pleteness, while the life of the little 
community glows round the church 
whose tower ascends above it as the 
one and only conspicuous object. 

Life in these 4 places is often difficult, 
and habitations bad, but the |>eople 
turn a bold front to adverse circumstance 
and sometimes they look so robust and 
cheerful that one susjxcts the old laws 
of economics of having lost in Spain 
a little of their grim immutability. 


SPAIN: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. The interior, the 
meseta, a ribbed and furrowed plateau of 
ancient rock. (Cf. Brittany.) The north, 
the Pyrenean uplift, mountains of later 
origin with a ^teep slope to France or to 
the Biscayan deeps. The south, Andalu¬ 
sia, with the Sierra Nevada, mountains of 
Alpine age and origin. 

Climate. North-west, west wind type, 
with wet warm winters and cool summers. 
(Cf. Brittany.) South, Mediterranean 
type, with wet warm winters and hot dry 
summers. Inland, the cloudless, sunny, 
arid continental type, with great extremes. 

Vegetation. North-west, wood-land and 
grass-land. (Cf. Ireland.) South, cork 
and other oaks. Inland, barren, sun¬ 
baked and infertile. The controlling 
factor is water supply hence the irrigated 
gardens, huertas, of Murcia and Valencia. 


Products. Mineral. Iron ore, coal, 
copper, lead, manganese, mercury : 
generally on the flanks of the ancient 
tableland. (Cf. the location of the 
minerals of Germany and Belgium.) 

Mediterranean Produce. Wheat, olives, 
oranges, lemons, cork, grapes and wine. 
Cotton and cotton goods. Cane and beet 
sugar. leather and hides. Pish : Sar¬ 
dines, tunny, cod. (Cf. Brittany.) 

Communications . Railways inadequate 
and slow. 

Outlook. Driven by commercial cir¬ 
cumstance and the possession of produce 
of which the rest of the world has need, 
and gradually achieving a measure of 
education and of national solidarity, the 
Spaniard is looking with new eyes on the 
New World which is arising from the 
debris of the recent devastation. 
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The Venice of the North 

by Frederic Whyte 

Author of " Gothenburg.'' etc. 


T HERE is no avoiding the familiar 
phrase in which someone long 
ago described Sweden's capital- 
the Venice of the North/' so let us 
begin .with it. 

The characterisation, indeed, is even 
apter now than when it was first penned, 
lor the latest, and one of the most 
beautiful, of Stockholm's gnat build¬ 
ings, its new town-hall, emphasises the 
resemblance lx*tween the two cities. 
No one who has ever seen Venice can 
look at the* " Stadshus ” with its noble 
tower and colonnade, reflected in the 
waters of Lake Malar, without thinking 
ot the campanile of S. Mark's and the 
Palace of the Doges. 

Tins reach of the river-like Malar, 
together with its narrower arm, the 
Norrstrdm, and one or two other such 
(hatmels with names too difficult for 
English tars, may lx* regarded as the 
equivalents of the Grand ( anal. They 
traverse the whole of Stockholm from 
west to east. To the* north of them lies 
the main division of the town, for the 
most part modem ; to the south we 
have, first the fan-shaped island called 
“ Stadcn " and M Riddarholmen the 
two sections are divided by a canal - 
and, below this, the extensive district 
of SOdermaim 

Lift# that Hava Name# 

But whereas Venice is a city of the 
plains, parts of Stockholm stand upon 
rocky hill-sides. There are lofty points 
in Sddormalm, notably a cliff-like ter¬ 
race, whence you get lovely views of the 
entire town, loveliest at night, perhaps, 
and in the winter when it is covered with 
deep snow and all its glistening water¬ 
ways are frozen. 

You are taken up to these heights 
by two great iron lifts, known as the 


Katarina lift and Maria lift, named 
after two prominent churches, Katar¬ 
ina Kyrka and Maria Kyrka, the 
former a handsome seventeenth century’ 
structure. In other respects, though 
it has many pretty bits, Sodermalm 
presents little of general interest. 
Foreign visitors seldom explore it, while 
m the eyes of the typical Stockholm 
resident it possesses only one other out¬ 
standing feature to give it individuality 
—a frankly vulgar music-hall named 
Mosehackc. 

A Treasure -Hou*c of Art 

Staden, or to give it its full name 
Staden inom Broarna—the “Townwith¬ 
in the Bridges"—and Riddarholmen, 
its western extremity, contain, on the 
other hand, the oldest and mo^t historic 
portions of the capital. At »ts north¬ 
eastern end is the royal palace, an 
immence edifice in Italian Renaissance 
style, designed by Nicodenius Tessin, 
the younger, Scandinav ia's most famous 
architect, whom Louis XIV., king of 
France, once invited to prepare plans 
tor a new Louvre. 

The wars of Charles XII. delayed the 
construction of the palace. It was 
completed in 1760 by Tessin's son. A 
majestic building,magnificently situated, 
it must be one of the finest royal 
residences in the whole world. In 
addition, it is Iklfljrifcable treasure-house 
of the arts ; other priceless 

objects Gobelin 

tapestries wfiicls a true 

connoisseur, brought horroHhm France 
—there is no such collectiomH£o|>elins 
in the France of to-day. 

Close to the palace is the Stot^Kicka 
(great church) some portions of lM | g h 
date back to the time of Birger Jaitl, 
Stockholm's thirteenth century founder. 
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Along the whole of the eastern side of the 
island there runs a spacious granite 
wharf to which quite large vessels can 
be moored. 

Riddarholmen, which is cut off from 
Staden on the west by a canal, possesses, 
in the Riddarhus—the " House of 
the Nobles," literally " Knights "—one 
of Stockholm's architectural gems, an 
exquisite seventeenth century structure 
designed by Simon de la Vallee for 
Queen Christina ; here, also, is another 
of its oldest churches, Riddarholms- 
kyrka, consecrated at the end of the 
thirteenth century to S. Franciscus. 
In it he the remains of a long succession 
of Swedish kings, including Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XIII. as well as 
Charles XIV. (Napoleon's marshal, 
Bemadotte, adopted by the previous 
king) and his successors. 

North of Staden is a much smaller 
Island called Helgeandshoimen—the 


“ Island of the Holy Ghost ”—con¬ 
nected wnth it by two bridges, one 
of which. Nonrbro, is continued 
across the swift-running Norrstrbm to 
the principal open square of mexiem 
Stockholm, Gustav-Adolf s-Torg. 

From the Staden end of this beautiful 
bridge, standing with your back to the 
royal palace, you can ;<eo half a dozen 
of the* most noteworthy edifices of the 
town : on your left, upon Helgeands¬ 
hoimen itself, the new parliament 
house, or Rtksdagshus, and. behind 
it, the National Bank ; in front, to 
either side of Gustav-Adolfs-Torg, the 
Foreign Office and the Oj>era House ; to 
the right, on a straggling promontory 
known as Blasieholmen, the Grand 
Hotel and the National Museum. 

Few cities are so irregular in shape as 
Stockholm and just at first the visitor 
is puzzled by all its promontories and 
islands ; but when you have once got 
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your bearings—and you cannot get 
them be tter than from this " North 
Budge “ (Norrbro)—- the difhcult prob¬ 
lem is soon solved. 

(iUstav-Adolfs-Torg, you presently 
discover, is the heart of tlie Stockholm 
m which >011 will sjx*nd most of your 
time. From it extends northwards one 
of the two most centT.il and frequented 
stieets of shops, Regermgs Gatan- - 
“ (lovernment Street ” whit h is crossed 
at right angles, a quarter of a mile up, 
b\ a pother important thoroughfare, 
Hamri Gatan “ Harbour Street.” 

llamn (iatan is noteworthy alxive all 
because it contains the great emporium, 
Noidisha Kompamet. Its English 
book department has Income a favourite 
meeting-place for English jx'ople visiting 
01 residing in Stockholm. A wonderfully 
c nt< rpitsing institution, this Xordiska 
Kompamet ' 

Swedish street-names are troublesome 
to the foreigner only two others need 
he mentioned here : Birger Jails (iatan 


and Strandvagen. The former, nearly 
two miles in length, runs in a south¬ 
easterly direction from the extreme 
north of the city, past the Swedish 
National Library, a handsome building 
situated in a pleasant little park, down 
to a point, a hundred yards or so from 
the water’s edge, where it makes an 
acute angle with Hamn Gatan opposite 
the Nybro Viken. 

Just here is the New Dramatic 
Theatre, as it is called, one of the 
newest and much the most imposing of 
Stockholm’s half-dozen playhouses. 
From a point a little to the south-east 
of this, with a wide quay to the right 
and a mile-long row of luxurious 
mansions, intersjxrsed with a few 
opulent shops, to the left, stretches 
Strandvagen, Stockholm's Princes 
Street, as (with a flight stretch of the 
imagination, perhaps) it may be called, 
for not only is it a splendid promenade 
but its situation lays it open to an 
unanswerable criticism by which 



Hie technical high w hoo! fates on to Drottaing Gatan in the suburb of Korrmahn. The school 
was founded in 1708 , and the present buildings were constructed in 1863 . A little to the north and 
on the opposite side of the road is the university, which comprises science and law faculties. In 
front of the university i* the observatory which was erected in the years 1748-53 








EXTERIOR OF THE STADIUM ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF STOCKHOLM 

On the north side of Valhalla Vagi n is the great Stadium which was built m mi.* It i% situattd 
on the extreme edge of the suburb, \ ilia Staden Valhalla Vagen pasMs through our of the 
quarters of the cit>, and a little to the south of the point where it passes the Stadium is tht Humle 
Garden, m which is the national library and a statue to I umaeus 



1 



. i ".- ■ I X A. 

FOOTBALL MATCH IN THE ARENA OF STOCKHOLM'S STADIUM 


Football has taken a firm hold m Sweden, and m the Stadium at Stockholm games may be witnessed 
m which the skill displayed is of the highest order, equal to first class football In Great Britain Stockholm 
also possess a magnificently equipped Gymnastic Institute. Both gymnastics and athletics are treated 
seriously in Sweden, and every assistance is given to persons who show any particular talent 
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STOR TORG AND EXCHANGE UPON THE HIGHEST POINT OP STADEN 

In the earnin' of Staden is the Stor Torn and the Exchange, a part of which can be seen on the right 
in the photograph. The Stor Torg was the scene of the ** Stockholm Blood Bath * in 13*0* when 
Christian II. had many nobles and officials executed in the square. Although Staden is the oldest 
portion of the city very few of the bouses are of any great age 
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Princes Street, the pride of Edinburgh, 
was once devastated. 

“ Don't you admire even Princes 
Street ? " was the inquiry s <> the tale 
goes addressed to a little London 
servant-girl by her Scottish employer, 
who felt a bit piqued by her blindness 
to the beauties of Edinburgh. “ Primes 
Street ! " she replied with a scornful 
sniff. “ Princes Street ! Why, it's only 
got one side ! 

A Stroll down Strandvagen 

Strandvagen is perhaps the most 
characteristic street in all modern 
Stockholm. Everything about it is 
typical of the life of the town ; it has a 
typical restaurant, Gyllene Hornet 
—“The Golden Horn and a still 
more typical “ patisserie," that of 
Landelius, where at almost all hours of 
the day you will see people of fashion 
consuming perfect cot fee and not less 
perfect cakes. 

A few yards farther, in a basement 
cafe, an almost equally brisk business 
is being done upon less luxurious lines 
with folk of humble standing, among 
them many sailors and boatmen ; hard 
by are several picture show-rooms in 
which Cubists and Post-Impressionists 
endeavour to achieve the last word in 
unintelligibility. 

WiJd Experiments in Art 

In parentheses, it may l>e added that 
in Sweden’s National Gallery, the 
“ National Museum ” already mentioned, 
modernism in painting is simply given 
its head—wilder experiments in 
technique have nowhere else in Euro]x* 
received Academic approval. On 
Sundays and fete-days Strandvagen is 
thronged with jxxlrstrians, for it is at 
once the favourite walk of the town and 
the great thoroughfare to Stockholm's 
unique pleasure resorts, Skansen and 
Djurgiirden. 

Skansen (literally “ The Fortress/' 
because of a watch tower which once 
marked the spot) is an open air annexe 
and complement to a very fine 
“ Northern Museum ” which illustrates 


every aspect of Swedish national life, 
past and present its collection of 
military trophies, in particular, is quite 
wonderful : both institutions are due 
to the resourcefulness and enthusiasm 
of that eminent Swedish antiquarian, 
I )r. 1 ia/elius. 

Skansen may lx* described as a bill- 
garden of some 70 acres, fashioned 
into an epitome of the rural districts of 
Sweden, with reconst met 10ns of every 
variety of building to be seen in them, 
from old wooden clmn lies and bell 
towers to farmhouses and barns and 
nulls ; as well as with countless sjx*ci- 
mens of the flora and fauna of the whole 
country set in surroundings as natural 
as jxissible. 

Stockholm’s Parks and Gardena 

On days of festival Skansen is a scene 
of much gaiety and animation, with its 
music and dancing and its wealth of 
rich-hued national costumes. 1 )jur- 
gdrden is the name of the entire island 
(alxmt two miles in length and three- 
quarters of a mile m breadth), within 
which Skansen is enclosed, and it might 
realiv be called, in a sense, Stockholm's 
Hois de Boulogne. 

It is a really beautiful park laid out 
by Gustavus III. and (harles XIV'., 
with charming drives and walks, and it 
is studded with delightful villas. At 
one jwiint on its northern coast there 
stands a famous restaurant known as 
llasselbarken. 

We came to the Djurgarden island by 
Strandxagen. If, returning now, we 
proceed a-foot or by tram (the Stock¬ 
holm tram service, like its telephone 
service, approaches perfection) first in 
a northerly direction along the boule¬ 
vard-like Narva VSgen, then westwards 
by the not less stately Valhalla V&gen 
and Oden Gatan, we shall have had a 
glimpse at the finest residential quarters 
of the capital. 

To the north of Valhalla Vagen is the 
Stadium, the great walled and turreted 
arena constructed in 1912 for the 
purposes of the Olympic Games and 
other such athletic contests and public 




Standing at th« influx of I ik* M it ir into th< Itittic, Slot kholm h is in <xc client harbour, winch 
is kept o|h n during ttu wmti r t»\ i< < tire ikerx iht e its. Insides Ixung the admuustratnc, is ilso 
the t outturn tat centrt of Sweden *uul his iron foundries sug ir refinern s„ ship building \ ards, and 
cotton mills It l*tame the c ipital in the seventeenth centur> , the population is about 4^0,000 


functions generally Bamens Dag— 
" Children’s Day one of Stockholm’s 
greatest annual celebrations, reaches its 
climax here in dancing and merry¬ 
making. 

A few minutes* walk farther to the 
north and we are in the heart of the 


country, amid beautiful pine forests It 
is in this region that the ski-runners 
desport themselves most Throughout 
the long winter, but above all in Feb¬ 
ruary, you may see ski-running contests 
here which for skill and daring will 
compare with those of Holmenkollen, 
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above Christiania, the most famous ski- 
running course of all. 

It would confuse the reader were I to 
attempt to deal in further detail with 
Stockholm’s rather complicated topo¬ 
graphy. And as a matter of fact m the 
two big divisions which we have now 
skirted, Ostermalm to the east, Norr- 
malrp in the centre, and Kungsholmen, 
a third division to the west, there are no 
very remarkable " sights," no buildings 
of exceptional importance. What strikes 
one most as one wanders through 
them, perhaps, is the number and 
prominence of the schools. 

Genius in Architecture 

The Swedish government is wisely 
lavish in its expenditure upon edu¬ 
cation, and the genius of Swedish archi¬ 
tects has been admirably inspired m 
such buildings as the new Academy of 
Science and the new Natural History 
Museum. The technical high school, 
too, in Drottning Gatan is a fine, 
bold piece of work in a characteristic 
style of architecture. The new Stock 
holm banks also are remarkable edifices, 
while some of the more go-ahead 
commercial firms have indulged the 
fancy of their architects in a way 
seldom seen elsewhere. The offices of 
the Johnson Steamship Line in Birger 
Jarls Gatan, for instance, are marked 
by a really refreshing boldness. 

Lively Impressions of the Moment 

Although the Swedes themselves set 
so much store by the romantic past of 
their country, and although there are 
in Stockholm many noteworthy monu¬ 
ments to the national heroes- to men 
of science like Linnaeus, to clerics like 
Olaus Petri, to poets like Bellman, no 
less than to the warrior king>r visitors 
to the Swedish capital, except when 
roaming round the palace and in 
Kiddarholmcn, are apt to be more 
absorbed by the lively impressions of 
the moment than by memories of former 
generations. 

As one sits in the pleasant rooms of 
the Rosen bad or Operak&llaren, gazing 


out over the Norrstrbm, one feels in no 
mood for historical musings. It is 
impossible to imagine more delectable 
places to lunch or dine in than these 
two iestauiants. Everyone who is any¬ 
one m Stockholm frequents them. 
There is a table at the Eosenbud 
specially reserved for memlxTS of the 
government. 

Perhaps Operakiillaren (which, as the 
name suggests, adjoins the OjHTa House) 
is the livelier and more fashionable of 
the two. In neither is there any fuss or 
noise or overcrowding. You have* 
elbow-room and quiet. Everything is 
beautifully neat and the cuisine is 
In'vond criticism. Nor are the prices 
excessive. One need not be a sybarite 
or a glutton to look back upon one's 
experience's in lx>th establishments with 
pleasure and regret ! 

The Capita) of Fairyland 

It is a question whether one should 
visit Stockholm in spring or summer, 
autumn or winter. In summer fine 
weather is much more' continuous than 
in England ; the air is refreshing and 
invigorating ; and no other European 
capital offers so bewildering a choice in 
the matter of excursions, whether by 
sea or land. 

But- and it is a big “ but M —Stock¬ 
holm itself is " empty " from the early 
days of June down to the end of August : 
all its well-to-do inhabitants art' in their 
summer quarters, many of them on the 
west coast of Sweden ; there is no 
opera, most of the theatres are closed, 
and even the restaurants and cafes 
seem only half alive. 

If you would see the life of the city 
at full tide you should visit it in May ; 
or. failing May, in September, when the 
residents are all back home again, with 
their appetites whetted for social amuse¬ 
ments. Eor my part, however, I would 
recommend rather a visit to the city 
in the depths of winter. 

Snow-clad and with the sledge-bells 
ringing, Stockholm might then be 
imagined to be the capital not of 
Sweden only, but of fairyland* 



Stockholm. In the gardens behind ike Royal Opera House is a 
monument to Chaeles XII., who overwhelmed Peter ike Great at Norm 
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On the north side of the Rodbotorg is the Academy of Fine Arts, 
which was founded in 1735 though the present budding is modem 



Stockholm. * Originality of design is encouraged, as can be tern 
from the sometekai strange appearance of this teem block of flats 

90M , 




Stockholm. The Norrbro, or North Bridge, is the centre of the 
city mod over it march the guards to be mounted at the rayed palace 







From the top of the Katarina lift on Sodermalm, the Riddarholm Church 
on the extreme left and almost in the centre is the spire of the Tyska Ky 





Stockholm. On Ike east side of Gustaf Adolfs Torg is the Royal Of 
House and in the centre a statue of that martial genius Gustavus Adolp 
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Steamers, barges and other craft fill the wharves along the harbour, and on 
the right, amid the trees of Skeppsholmen, is the domed Karl Johans Kyrka 
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Stockholm. /4/ I/m southern end of Blasieholmen, opposite the palace, stands 
the fine Renaissance building of the National Museum, finished in 1866 
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Stockholm. Ferry steamers ply over the waters which have carved out the peninsulas and islands upon which 
sections of the city have been built. The boat in the photograph is going to the island of Djurgarden 




Stockholm. In tht foreground are the splendid swimming-baths and behind is the rectangular royal Palace, 
just to the left of the Star Kyrka tower. Beyond the second bridge are the houses of parliament 



Stockholm. Beside Lake Malar has been built ike splendid 
* Sladshus with a roof of copper plates and walls of mine-coloured bricks 
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SUDAN 

From the Atlantic to the Red Sea 

by Percy F. Martin 


Author of “The Sudan in Evolution," 


4< \ 1 /H KN A,lilh ma<k ‘ tht * Sudan, 
He laughed ! " So runs an 
Arab saying. 

To the traveller who may have crossed 
this wtf*i?d and mostly desolate country, 
the phrase seems intelligible ; for assur¬ 
edly it seems a land of extreme ugliness 
and apparent unfruitfulness, whether 
it be entered from the low-lying coast 
land or by way of the picturesque Nile. 

Yet, forbidding as may apjxar the 
brown, parched and stony soil ; the 
widely separated and mostly colourless 
groups of stunted trees; and the vast, 
flat, waterless spaces stretching away 
into endless vistas as far as the eye can 
reach, beneath the surface is concealed 
a latent commercial wealth which, one 
day, may bring forth from the un¬ 
promising soil millions of wealth in the 
form of the long staple Ame rican tyj>e 
of cotton cultivation. 

During the long centuries that have 
followed on prehistoric times, the 
physical aspect of that vast territory 
known geographically as the “ Sudan " 
(literally the “ Land of the Blacks "), 
and comprising the British, French, 
Belgian and Italian zones, can have 
undergone little physical change. 

A Change of Sovereignty 

Transformations there have been ; 
but these have inclined rather in the 
direction of human energy and endea¬ 
vour, leaving their trace in achievements 
of heroic reforms, though their creators 
—such as Gordon, Kitchener, Cromer 
and Stack—may have passed away. 

By right of conquest, accomplished, 
it is true, by means of treachery and 
relentless slaughter, the Sudan had been 
claimed by Turkey, and ruled—cruelly 
and despotically as only the Turk can 

Copyrtgkted in U.S.A., *9*$, fry Tks AmaigamaUd Press 
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rule—through Egypt. Not until the 
British occupation of 1898 were its 
sorely-tried people (then but a mere 
remnant of their former numerical 
strength) enabled to emerge from a 
state* of slavery and semi-savagery ; not 
until then did they learn the meaning of 
that precious word " freedom." 

Three (Ireat River® 

The political future of the Sudan, 
the country that Geneial Charles Gordon 
had pronounced " a pe rfectly useless 
possession," but \vhe h, nevertheless, 
lie attempted to redeem from Moslem 
misrule, is still in the process, of making. 

Bounded by the* Sahara Desert on the 
north and by the Nile-Congo and 
Congo-Chad watershed on the south ; 
stretching from the Atlantic Ocean 
on the west to the Red Sea on the east, 
with a location mainly between 4 0 and 
18° N., the country is partly moun¬ 
tainous but mostly desert, with vast 
verdureless plains, watered, howbeit, 
in some regions by se veral great and 
fast-flowing rivers, including the incom¬ 
parable Nile*, the* NigeT and the Gash. 

Few streams, however, hold their 
precious contents beyond a few months 
or weeks following the rain\ f season. 
Soon they run partly or completely 
dry, and their deep-worn beds or 
" khors " become choked with rank, 
quick-growing tropical foliage, the 
natural refuge for many a hunted living 
thing, such as the timid antelope, 
the klipspringer, the guinea fowl, 
innumerable pigeons and many kinds 
of semi-tropical birds. 

Very little has hitherto been gleaned 
about wild animal, bird and insect life 
in the Sudan ; but, thanks to the 
enterprise of Captain Angus Buchanan, 

(1933) Limited. 
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SANDS AND SWAMPS OF THE SUDAN BETWEEN THE SAHARA AND GUINEA LANDS 
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who traversed the western Sudan 
( 5,500 miles on < amcl-buc k) during 1922 
and 192.5, we know to day something 
more* of this fascinating subject. 

In few other countries can wild- 
game hunteis pursue their sport under 
mole iavoiuable conditions Reckless 
slaughter is not allowed, thinks to the 
regulations of the* (iume 1 *n*s«*r\at 1011 
lVpaitnnnt But that good sport can 
be enjoyed is proved fiom figuies taken 
foi one year, when 195 Titles seemed 
2,769 different species, including 
el< phaftt (14.5) ; gn/< lie (.4Sf>) , hon 
(21) , leopard (10) ; buffalo (52) ; and 
hippo (54). On an average, between 
2000 and 5000 head of game are 
d» strove d annuallv . but reproduction 
r< mams prolific and even some times 
embai 1 assmg 

As in all tropical (ountnes, much 
suffering can be occasioned from the 
c If* c ts of insect bites Piacticallv .ill 
*'• j h < ic s of thing and crawling pc sts 
hnd their habitat m the- Sudan paiti- 
c ularlv ants, cut-worms, o nUjHclc \ 
sc'01 pious, mosepntoes, sandflies bugs, 
fleas and locusts The apis, 01 asal, 
tlv has hern known as m 1 <»11 to 
destiov comple te lv a incest promising 


durra crop; while in the Red Sea 
Province* the camel fly has occasioned 
severe mortality among camels, especially 
those belonging to the mounted police* 
serving in the infected district. 

The* Nile*, that sujx*rb stream which 
comes down from the* central African 
lakes, courses for over j 500 miles 
through the* Sudan and Egypt before 
finally emptying itself, through a number 
of mouths, into the* sea In no other 
land is a river’s silt more highly prized, 
nor put to lx*tter use ; for upon its 
precious mud-deposits arc* raised most 
of those abundant crops of wheat, 
mai/e, sugar and other produce that 
scive alike to feed the jxoplt* and 
enrich the growei 

By its rises and falls the* Nile controls 
the economic for tunes of the eastern 
Sudan as sunk as it dominates the* 
life of Egvpt I akc ( had is a vast 
internal drainage ana with no 
outlet to the* s<a, and bv the* con¬ 
vention of (so lai a v the* eastern 

shore is c oik c mc-cb that lake was gn m to 
tlx lunch 'I his miimiN’ shea t of 
water 1 o 000 squaic miles m the dry 
and 2 u(m*o m the wet season, >ct 
not c \c< ding fifteen fee t m depth, now 
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MOSQUE IN THE TOWN OF JENNE IN THE FRENCH SUDAN 

r ]cmw is ;d>ont 2 so mites smith west of Timbuktu, and stands on a natural canal which connects 
it with Hit* Niger 1 he town was forinrrlv the lapital of the ancient Songhoi empire, and is Indies od 
to have been at the remth of its prosperity between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries The 
Inhabitants are great traders, and its boats arc* famous m all parts of the western Sudan 


USA 

ARRIVAL OF A TUAREG CARAVAN AT TAMASKE, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

rh< Sud in, a distrn t of no defined bound iries, extends roughl> speaking, from the Atlantic to the 
Reel Sc i between the Sihiri ind the ceutrd equatorial regions and « divided into western, central 
and Anglo Vg\ pti in Sudan Most of western and central Sudan belongs to France, m the 
former is I amaske, a village King m the stre tch of country north of the Nigerian boundary 
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WATERING CAMELS ON A BRANCH OF THE BLUE NILE 

The Blue Nile, in Arabic Bahr < l Arrek, is a tributary of the Nile, and the principal source Of Irrigation 
Mid of fertile silt in the Sudan and Egypt Rising near Lake Tsana, through which It flown. In 
Abyssinia, 5,756 feet above sea level, it has a length of about 1,000 miles, and' although a rushing, 
silt-laden torrent during the flood months, is for the rest of the year dry ^ 
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BRIDGE OVER THE WHITE NILE AT KOSTI OPEN FOR TRAFFIC 

►Mi »v iIm ut _ " nnl«^ vmith of Khartum uul here the* railua> from I I Olx*»d < r<^s< v th* river to 
hi tt <*n the lifn* Ni'< I h* hrid^i is. ^ *i \ arils in It uglh anil has pjght -.pins of vs huh on# »«& 
mum* Hn » *t« rs «*i the W bit* Nil* hive \hh ii M\Ud th< life Mood of the Anglo I g\puan Sudan 
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Rvii&n Knit way* 

NIAM-N1AM VILLAGE OF VAMBIO IN THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

Yambm m the extreme south of the Anglo Egyptian Sudan, not far from the Belgian Congo boundary 
\t one tune the Niam-Niam were notorious cannibals, but successful efforts have been made to check 
their cannibalistic propensities. They are very’ intelligent, and good hunters and fighters, they are 
also skilful iron-workers. There is a road from Sham be to V* am bio. passable for carts in dry weather 
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receives its chief feeder-waters from 
the Shari and the Yobe. 

The eastern coast line is nigged and 
uneven, strewn for much of its length 
with sunken reefs and nxk-bound 
inlets. Not one among them consti¬ 
tutes a natural safe harbourage for ship¬ 
ping. Upon the more important. Port 
Sudan, Suakin and Trinkitat. to render 
them secure for ocean-going vessels, 
hundreds of thousands of pounds' worth 
of capital—mainly British— have been 
expended. 

French and British Statistics 

The total population of the Sudan — 
including the various zones probably 
exceeds 14,000,000 and comprises types 
of pure Arab, negroid and black. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, although 
the largest territorially, had been, even 
before the destructive day of tlie Mahdi 
and his more merciless successor, the 
Khalifa, less densely populated than the 
French Sudan, which comprises a num¬ 
ber of kingdoms and colonies, among 
them Senegal, French Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey (all described under 
the heading Guinea Lands) and several 
less important military territories. 

The French have made the most of 
their West African colonies, which 
extend from Mauritania to Dahomey, 
a total area of 1,509,733 square miles 
with 11,344,076 inhabitants. Tim¬ 
buktu, the chief town of Niger military 
territory, forms the caravan centre, 
Unking the Niger basin with Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli and Egypt. 
Telegraph lines connect it with Senegal. 

Problem of Labour Shortage 

The Sudan possesses a climate 
in some respects similar to that of 
Egypt, varying, however, considerably 
between the coastal and the interior 
regions, and offering some violent con¬ 
trasts. There prevail the same tropical 
heat, the same severe visitations in the 
form of sand-storms, whirlwinds and 
nights of extreme cold. 

The Dinkas, a hardy race forming 
the largest proportion of the Bahr-el- 


Gazal population, are pastoralists, 
owning immense herds of cattle and 
despising the labour of cultivation. On 
the whole, howevei. the Sudanese may 
be regarded as good workers ; but the 
supply of skilled labour forms an ever¬ 
present difficulty. To overcome the 
deficiency, training schools with in¬ 
structional workshops have been estab¬ 
lished, and, to some extent, have suc¬ 
ceeded ; while the Central Labour 
Bureau, at Khartum, is useful in sectir 
ing labourers and domestic servants. 

The total numlxT of hands available 
throughout the country does not ex¬ 
ceed 13.oex) ; of these' some 45 |ht cent, 
are registered by the* bureau. The 
general shortage of local lalxmr (ex¬ 
cept during the winte r months) suggests 
importation from outside the country ; 
hut this proposition is not feasible, 
owing to grave practical difficulties. 

How the Weather Changes 

The precipitation in some latitudes is 
large and unevenly distributed ; certain 
regions are 4 almost rainless, while others 
are periodically visited by torrential 
downpours, followed by floods and 
inundations of extreme and destructive 
violence. Sometimes—as in 1013- 
long and serious droughts prevail 
throughout the country ; then, while 
all non-irrigated crops naturally perish, 
the suffering l>ccoines intolerable. 

Towards the end of October climatic 
conditions usually undergo a pro¬ 
nounced but gradual change. Hu 1 
intense and trying heat of summer, 
which during the day and night sends 
up the mercury in the* thermometer 
to over 112 0 F., gives place to cooler 
nights, although the scorching days 
continue. By the first days of November 
strong and persistent winds set in, 
producing a fall in temperature to well 
under 8o° F. 

Vegetation, other than the river 
" sudd,” which becomes periodically a 
nuisance and even a danger to navi¬ 
gation, is sparse in some districts but 
dense in others. From the interminable 
yellow sands, in groves or clusters both 
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RUINS OF THE MAHDI'S TOMB IN THE CITY OF OMDURMAN 

I o tin voiilli < ist of tin it m i! k« t pi i4« Ih twi < 11 tht \il# ntfl tin tram imr arc the* rums of the 
M ihdi s tomb v. hu h \\ is d» str >\ < d h\ tin British in i8>S Vljoiumg arc tin re mains of the prison 
md tin birr it ks of the hhililis 1 *k 1 \k»i ini l util Omduriim u is c hosen b\ tin M ilnli to t* 
his ♦ ipit il it w is a vdii^c oi no importune 1 ut it ^rt w lapi ilv after i8s4 


largi and small, spring up the stately 
dom palms with thtlr t xpanding fan- 
diajxd It avis an<l bullxnis hairy 
tnmks , tlu* golden date palm with 
brilliant green haves no h ss iKautitul to 
tht* eye provides also food drink and 
even building material to the owiur, 
while various tuvs and shrubs such as 
th< talh hashab and gau and mimt roils 
<angories of grasses including shush 
aada, naal, mu-dtnaih Unit, kitr and 
saut. are to Ik mt*t with 

Both jungle and bush wax high and 
dense* m some regions, and a v isitor, 
unacquainted with the country may 


(asily lose his wav eve n v\hen wath n 
but a few hundred 3'ards of a well- 
travelled road Notwithstanding the 
natural aridity of much of the soil, 
flowers of many specie s bloom in the 
Sudan as frt c ly and as sweetly as 
in more favour*d lands Nowhere are 
roses more profuse or beautiful to the 
eve than here—La France and La Perle 
des Jardiris t special!}, attaining to 
absolute p rfection 

In so drv a country as the Sudan, 
tne sand and dust Income a senous 
menace to comfort and health , the 
hateful “ hahabs " (wmd storms) blow. 



■wring OaUovxj 


NATIVE POTTERY IN THE GREAT STRAGGLING CITY OF OMDURMAN 

Omdurman fares Khartum and stretches along the left hank of the Nile for seven miles It w a vast 
collection of low mud huts with one or two wide streets Native traders come from remote districts 
to its market with provisions, spires, cloth, weapons and perfumes Under the Mahdi, Omdurman 
was the rallying point for his forces, and the rums of his tomb are in the centre of the city 
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STATUE OF GORDON IN KHARTUM 

I)' M tt i* ' (.Min! (. idoti i »iuK m hludiv* which 

im s \ trill*! t tin 1 nil mkmuit \ »t < ir from lure is the 
i! C lthtUrK mtdilii* in the Bw.uitm* suit, with a good 
rntui r ui*t sjMfiilU built to mike it suittd to the ilimate 


t onipi llmg man and Ik ast 
to take immediate shelter 
from tlu ir choking suffo 
t iting < fh < ts 1 h< m 
whirlwinds pass m gn it 
miniluts and d< ns< \ ol 
unu* carr\ing aloft tin 
studs of the* B i\ ud i 
elesert in columns mon 
th in 1S<» ft t t in Ik ight 
With a na\igahk Nil< 
of i 2oo milt s m It ngt h 
lx tween Khaitum and 
Rt pif* ftte (ontmuous e n 
dta\ours ot the go\ 
t mint nt to mike tht 

fullt st ust of this n itur il 
highw a\ as a nn aib < )1 
trathe e an 1« ,i]>pi 1e iatt d 
Hut foi tlu. ph\ su d oli 
'-tat It s not .is \tt < om 
pit tt 1\ ouiHurn <»tit n <1 
b\ .i s« aMin tll\ low n\« r 
(which < \jK»st‘s mam dan 
gt rous sandv shoals anti 
stt>n\ rt t fs, it tardmg th< 
passage and occasion tlh 
imp tilling the saf»t\ of 
the steamers) and tht 
t nornious contritions ot 
tht* sudd Mgttation, 
which like vum he Ip to 
block navigation for 
several miles of th* route river 
tiansjKirt would prove more popular 
llns "sudd" is one of the Sudan s 
most remarkable ft a 11111" it consists 

of reeds floating on the surface of the 
water and its art a exceeds that of 
Yorkshire Strong winds sometimes 
close the passage cut in it and 
imprison vessels for weeks A vast 
sponge, it first absorbs and then 
gradually releases the water of the 
Nile, which would otherwise flow with 
far greater velocity 

The great length and tediousness of 
the White Nile river journey (ten days’ 
steaming) are also discouraging to tins 
mode of travel, in spite of the journey's 
striking novelty The whole of the 
considerable river-fleet is government- 
owned, private enterpnse having been 


discouraged Apart from the White 
Nile route o\er 1 000 miles of navigable 
rivers exist for large and small steamers, 
if not throughout the year at least 
during the three or ftvur flood-season 
months (July-Octobcr) Only 300 miles 
are lxing utilised But transport of 
goods carried on by river, like that 
of the railways has consistently, if 
perhaps somewhat slowly, improved 
Actual railway construction may, 
perhaps, be deemed insignificant for a 
country possessing so huge an area, yet 
must it be conceded that these 1,000,000 
square miles of territory have entailed 
the largest scheme of reclamation that 
mankind has ever attempted over so 
great a distance Little more than 
2,000 miles of track, mostly well-laid 
single line, are in operation* A further 
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KHARTUM SHOWING THE MINARETS OF THE CHIEF MOSQUE 

Khartum the capital of the Anglo l gxptian Sudiu is situittd it th« mm tu n of th« Illui uul VV tut* 
NiU mort thm i >oo miles from Cairo I he cit\ was rebuilt with broui *>tro t** iml tun publh 
g irdt 11s ifttr it was destro\cd in lHSs Attic h« d to the (»onh»n Aft in nil Colley ^ \ 1 i tfrtol>«,i< i 
I iborators which his extcrmiriitcd the m >smnt > lbout Khu turn »u<l m t«h it i \ »i\ In ilthv * 1 1 % 
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Percy F lUurua 

SPLENDID PALACE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN KHARTUM 

On the Fmbankment, which faces the Nile, is the governor general** palace built on the site of the 
one m which Gordon lived The spot where General Gordon was killed is marked by a tablet 1 he 
Fmbankment is about three miles m length and is lined by the houses of government officials, clubs 
and government offices In Khartum North are the government workshops and dock>arda 
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217 miles (Kassala-Thamiam). and 
shortly thereafter another new line 
(Kassala to Sennar, which will link up 
the eastern part of the Sudan with 
Kordofan), will bring up the total mileage 
to well above the figure mentioned. 

These twin strips of rail traversing 
the Sudan really represent the mightiest 
and most fruitful conquest that any 
desert country has known. While there 
havi* been encountered but few physical 
difficulties.beyond seasonal risings of 


The first motor vehicle appeared in the 
Sudan in 1901, but not until 1909, when 
the late Captain Kelly, R.E., journeyed 
across the desert from Khartum to 
Kassala, had any distance been covered. 
Seven years later, during the Darfur 
Expedition, the inevitable Ford made 
its appearance, and, sjxedily proving 
its mechanical worth, was styled the 
” iron camel.” Lorries of the 30 cwt. 
type haw been used for sectional work, 
as in stone-quarries, etc. ; but the high 
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KASSALA MOUNTAIN NOT FAR FROM THE TOWN OF THAT NAME 

AI thice milt s «asi of Kass.ila is this peculiarly shaped mountain, whit h rises to a height of 
frt t, Thru town stands on the (iash river, tome is mi It'S wi'St of the frtmlier of Eritrea, 
for which it is a trade centre. The province of Kassala is one of the most fertile regums of the 
Anglo Egyptian Sudan, and is rutted for the fine quality of its durra 


the rivers, accompanied by occasional 
wash-outs and floods- -the scarcity of 
water suitable for locomotive boilers, 
the meagre and widely-scattered popu¬ 
lation and the vast distances that must 
lx? traversed without hope of any profit 
derived from either passengers or goods 
carried, have to be contended against. 

The lack of transport and adequate 
roads have also acted as important 
factors in retarding the country's pro¬ 
gress. The skeleton railway system, 
while traversing a huge area, touches 
only the more prosperous among 
the provinces, leaving the majority of 
transport sections unorganized, and 
many ulterior towns isolated. 


price of petrol necessitated the intro¬ 
duction of steam-tractors. 

All motor-fuel must be imported. 
Experiments successfully conducted in 
the Sahara with the caterpillar-type of 
motor-vehicle have opened the more 
difficult and waterless desert tracks to 
mechanical transport. The extreme 
southern Sudan frontier—Rejaf to 
Gondokoro—is about to be linked up 
by motor-car to Nairobi, a distance of 
800 miles ; and thus a new transport 
route will have been opened into the 
heart of equatorial Africa. But it will 
be available solely in the dry weather. 

Only when British troops had finally 
rescued the country from the devastating 
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incubus of Mahdiism could legitimate 
trade be carried on (for activity in slave- 
dtulmg and gun-running could hardly 
be < orisidered a national industry). 
Hie value put upon the slave traffic, 
however, was high, living computed at 
about {i.ooo.ooo, all of whit h went 
into the swollen and ill gotten treasury 
ot the Mahdi and Khalifa. 

Where the Slave Trade flourishes 

'lo (lav, the practue of dialing in 
human llesh is practually non-exist< nt 
m the Silcfttn ; but iqx>n the Abyssinian 
boidtrs and those of Somaliland, Kenya 
and Igandti (all British). Massawu 
(Italian) and Jibuti (hunch) the slave 
trad*' Mill flourishes. 

I he piejnmde! an< e of Sudan export 
trade (alwnit 43 |**r cent ) i> natuiallv 
<arihd on with Fg\ pt ; to extend and 
encourage this - the* nearest market for 
the* country s commerce* qxs lal cus- 
t«»m> and tiansport rates are in force* 

Th** value of the ^udan import mark* t 
to Britain is clear from the fact that, ot 
its pure liases, some 3jo jx*r c»*nt. arc* 
supplied bv Gieat Britain ; Kgvpt 
ranks first (34 4 jh-i ce nt ). with India 
and Aden following (8 2 |x*r cent ). 
Progi ess made in the* country's com¬ 
merce, although not consistent, is 
considerable A valuable commerce* is 
<amed oil in the French Sudan 
m gum. rubber, gold, wax, ivory, 
salt and grain, as well as in cotton, 
leather goods, embroidery and locally- 
made* jittery 

(]«mpi Rather than Citte« 

Of great cities there are few, but 
rather places for the union of men in 
large masses, as in camps, in which the* 
worship of Mammon and Moloch is 
conducted with little reverence or pro¬ 
priety. Khartum, the centre of govern¬ 
ment forms the clearing-house for -as 
wcil as the transit-cent re of —Sudan 
trade. There are assessed all royalties 
collected upon the country’s interior 
produce and taxes levied upon every¬ 
thing coming in by railway, river or 
parcel-post. 


At the chief ports—namely Suakin 
and Sudan—modern mechanical facili¬ 
ties have been introduced, comprising 
transporters for the coal and wheat 
shipments, while an abundant and 
dependable supply of manual labour is 
rendered available The number of 
ships calling at Fort Sudan annually 
approaches 450, while the international 
tonnage probably attains to 1,40x1,000 
tons, compart'd with but 383,692 tons 
m 1912, when the poit (costing about 
(866,000) was first opt ned. 

For the white settler— esjxx lally a 
government official lift* in the Anglo- 
Fgvptian Sudan holds many attrac¬ 
tions Social relations may lx* enjoved 
there as in India ; but their centre is 
found in one city --Khartum—alone, 
instead of m half a dozen cantonments 

The Amcnitie* of Khartum 

Khaitum, 1,255 feet above sea-level, 
is a well planned town of wade streets, 
handsome buildings anti main avenues 
running parallel to the Nile ; inter¬ 
secting others at right angles, the}* form 
rectangles approximately 500 yards 
square Ot main streets theie are 
probably IxUwton 35 and 40 miles, yet 
consult lablv fewer than one-iialf are 
mat ulanu-ed. 

An exceptionally largo number of 
opt n spaces art* planted with shady 
dorn-palms and other attractive trees, 
while several substantial, and even 
handsome, edifices such as the Gordon 
Memorial College; the Ci\il Hospital; 
the Law ( ourts ; the Greek Church ; 
tht* Cathedral ; the Governor’s Palace, 
ujx>n the old staircase of which the 
gallant Gordon met his fate, January 
26, 1885; the War Office; the 

Public Works Department ; the Post 
and Telegraph Office, etc.—are pro¬ 
minent. The water is pure, while 
electric light is in use everywhere. 

There are several clubs, including 
the Sudan, essentially for high civil 
and military officials; the Racing, 
Polo and Golf, where European visitors 
arc welcomed ; the Khartum, and— 
more recently added —the Internationa] 
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Sporting and the Armenian. Hotels, 
sufficiently numerous, during the past 
few years have been much improved, 
excessive rates no longer ruling. 
Neither are restaurants, cafes, cinemas, 
etc., lacking, while, even on the dusty 
plain whereon Khartum stands many 
attractive gardens have been laid out. 

Since the municipality were given 
charge of affairs, other improvements 
have been effected. The town (with a 
population of about 50,000 in 1884, 
and over 30,000 now), no longer a jx*st- 
hole, has become a clean, healthful 
and agreeable residential city. A 
sanitary board effectively administers 
the whole area. 

The new Khartum, so dissimilar in 
appearance and comfort to the old, 
is the realization of Lord Kitchener's 
well-thought-out plan submitted in 
1898, the original scheme having been 
followed almost without deviation. 

Next to Khartum, Omdurman—once 
the Mahdist capital of evil repute— 
ranks in commercial importance. In 
regard to population it ranks much 
higher (6o,ooo). Though little altered 
outwardly from its original appearance, 
Omdurman to-day is far different from 
the city of squalor, filth and disorder 
which the British troops found it 
upon their entry (September 2, 1898) ; 
so awful were the insanitary conditions, 
that the troops were compelled to pitch 
their camp some distance away on the 
northern outskirts. 

Much of the barbaric picturesque ness 
remains, together with several of the 
original Dervish houses, notably those 
of the Khalifa Abdullah and his 


brother, Yakub, and the Mahdi’s 
storehouse, or Beit-el-Amana. A teem¬ 
ing-— almost wholly dark population 
thiongs the narrow*, crooked and ill- 
lighted streets or lanes, m which few' 
Kurojx'ans care to tarry. Broad roads 
have been added, but the chief ana¬ 
chronism is a modern steam-tramway 
connecting the market-square with the 
riverside. 

Other imjH>rtant towns are Don go] a, 
Kassala, Suakm, Tokar, (iedaref, Kosti 
and Kufaa. A considerable number of 
widely-scattered villages or settlements 
might also lx* classified as towns ; 
but to study autochthonous conditions 
one has to journey far off the beaten 
track. Native dwellings, mainly grass- 
built “ 111kIs, circular in shape with 
dome-shaped r<x»fs, perched here and 
there wherever the taste or inclination 
of the individual owner dictates, while 
picturesque to the eye, leave much to 
be desired in jxiint of comfort and 
cleanliness. A large prnjxirtion of the 
people are nomadic, trilx*s moving with 
their flocks and herds continually from 
place to place. 

The improv ing hand of a humane and 
intelligent administration has left the 
original charm of the Anglo-Kgyptian 
Sudan and its people unaffected. The 
older generation knew affliction, and the 
cup of bitterness was pressed to their 
lips. But towards the British, who 
redeemed them, there was a thankfulness 
shared in by Ulema, Sheikh, Omda 
and simple native alike. 

It is to be hoped that those who 
administer the newer generation will 
merit a continuation of this loyalty. 


SUDAN : GEOGRAPHICAL SUM MAR Y 


Natural Divisions. The area between 
the Sahara desert and the Guinea Lands 
and the Congo. Physically the southern 
section of the low plateau of northern 
Africa, with a depression at I^ake Chad, 
the Nile valley leading north, and the 
east-west section of the Niger valley. 

Climate. A region of summer rains 
along the equatorial edge of a hot desert ; 
a transition area between the rainless 
region of constant tropical heat and the 
tropical region of constant rains. 

Vegetation. Park-land. Coarse grass. 


scrub and clumps of trees grow* where 
there are supplies of water. 

Products. Wild animals, gums, cotton 
under irrigation, camels. 

Outlook. The value of the Sudan, like 
that of the Sahara, depends upon whether 
it will pay to exploit its possibilities ; 
sun-engines, irrigation works, dry farming 
methods, railways, road traction, require 
capital expenditure, and the needs of the 
rest of the world will determine whether 
such expenditure will yield an adequate 
return. 



SWEDEN 

Northern Land of Lakes and Fells 

by A. MacCallum Scott 

Traveller in Northern Europe: Author of ’Through Finland to St. Petersburg ’* 


S WEDEN is the largest, most j>opu- 
lons and richest of the three 
Scandinavian countries which 
form the north-west of Europe, and 
which gu^rd the entrance to the Baltic, 
the northern Mediterranean. 

Denmark, attached by a land frontier 
to Germany, emerged first into the light 
of history. Not long after, the Vikings 
from the Norwegian fjords made the 
name of the Northmen dreaded on all 
the western coasts of Eurojv. Sweden, 
however, was more remote. The Swedish 
Vikings took little part in the western 
raids, but directed their energies to 
trading up the great rivers which, with 
a portage of a few miles, connected the 
Baltic with the Black Sea. 

They were the real founders, in the 
ninth century, of the Russian Empire, 
but, though they wen; known in Con¬ 
stantinople as the Rus, and later as the 
Varangians, little was known of the 
distant country from which they came. 
The early history of Sweden is. therefore, 
more obscure than that of either Norway 
or Denmark. 

A Peninsula Rampant 

The Scandinavian Peninsula stretches 
down for over r.ooo miles from the 
Arctic Ocean towards Denmark, shutting 
off the Baltic from the Atlantic and the 
North Sea. It has the familiar figure 
of a lion on the spring. The head and 
mountainous spine towards the west 
form Norway. The outstretched fore¬ 
paws and the rest of the body, on the 
cast towards the Baltic, form Sweden. 
Denmark projects from Germany, on 
the south, into the gap between the 
head and the paws, and the narrow 
straits, the Skagerak between Denmark 
and Norway, and the Kattegat between 


Denmark and Sweden, constitute the 
W'ell-guardcd entrance to the Baltic. 

Norway, except in the extreme south, 
is a narrow strip of mountainous 
country running along the whole length 
of the Atlantic coast. Sweden, where 
it adjoins Norway, and in the Lapland 
province also, is mountainous, but the 
shores of the Gulf of Bothnia are low 
and the southern provinces contain 
great stretches of fertile plain. 

Comparison with Great Britain 

Sweden is what Norway can never 
be, a great agricultural country. In 
fact, the geographical relations of Nor¬ 
way and Sweden resemble very closely 
those of Scotland and England. Norway 
is the Highlands ; Sweden, with some 
highlands, contains by far the greater 
portion of the low', fertile land. 

Geologically, however, Sweden is more 
like Scotland than England. The 
greater part of the rocks, consisting of 
gneiss, granite, jxirphyry, etc., belong 
to the most ancient geological era— 
the Archaean - before the appearance of 
organic life in any form. Here, as in 
the Scottish Highland- and Hebrides, 
w'e have the rocky ribs of the ancient 
world protruding through the later 
formations. It would seem as if Scan¬ 
dinavia, with Scotland, had formed part 
of some ancient continent. 

These ancient rocks have been sub¬ 
merged beneath the sea in Cambrian 
and Silurian times, in the Palaeozoic 
era, and there are still remaining, along 
the Norwegian border and in certain 
areas in the south, deposits of sandstone, 
limestone and slate, which belong to 
that era. Since then the greater part 
of Sweden has remained above water. 
In the Mezozoic era some small coal 
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STEAMER PASSING THROUGH A LOCK OF A FAMOUS SWEDISH CANAL 

1 be <.ola l anal«min* 1 t*. the KatU tfat with the ILiltic. theiebv considerahh reducing tlie^ea imimcv 
Ntwiin (fothenburtf and Sbx khntin I'tilismg the l*ota river and several lakes it has a total length 
of ^40 mills, hut the canalised portion is onlv S5 miles Then' are sH locks. and v<*%sels m transit 
ire raised feet ,ilx»vc sea-level it is estimated that s.o*k> vessels pass through the canal vearlv 


measures were deposited in southern 
s k;me, m Jurassic formations, and 
jbcreat deposits of limestone and chalk 
in south-west Skane belong to Creta¬ 
ceous formations The Cainozoic or 
Tertiary era has not left much trace, 
but m the Quaternary era occurred the 
gieat Ice Age which had more than 
anything else to do with shaping the 
present surface of Sweden. 


In this epoch a vast accumulation 
of snow and ice was formed over the 
Scandinavian mountains and pressed 
southward, like one continuous glacier, 
across the Baltic Sea area, far into the 
North European plain. The weight of 
solid ice is supposed to have been so 
enormous that it actually pressed inward 
the earth crust, and this may have 
accounted for oceanic movements. 
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As the ice passed slowly but irre¬ 
sistibly over the mountains and land 
surfaces it acted like a gigantic plough¬ 
share anti grinder. The later geological 
deposits on the mountains were, for the 
most part, ground or bcrajxd off, h aving 
the original Archaean rocks exposed, 
minded, polished and striated. 

The ad valuing ice sea wiped out on 
the lower ground long shallow hollows 
and valleys, which are now filled with 
lakes, and it carried along with it the 
material it had excavated and ground 
down, mud, sand, gravel and great 
boulders of nxk. These lxmlders, 
scittered all over northern Eurojx\ 
and far into the plains of Russia, mark 
the extreme limit of the ice deluge. 

The surface of Sweden to-day is just 
what the ice-plough made it. The 
evidences of glacier action alxnind on 
every hand On the plains the receding 
ice has left even more obvious traces 
where it has dropjxd its burden of 
earthy material. The fertile plains of 
Ska no consist chiefly of calcareous 
lxiukler clay, ground in the ice mortar 
from the deposits of the Cambrian and 
Silurian jxtuxIs. 

The March of the Glaciers 

Where the ice edge halte d for a time 
there are great ridges, or moraines, of 
gravel, sand and boulders, stretch ng 
right across the country from east to 
west. At right angles to these are 
ridges of another character which arc 
supiHJsed to mark the channels of sub¬ 
glacial rivers which burrowed beneath 
the ice, and whose' course is indicated 
by Umlders and gravel dropped by the 
ice. The lowvr hills, the stretches of 
forest land, are all Ixmlder clay. 

The character of this ice-made land 
varies considerably. In the south-west, 
where the finer clay and mud have been 
deposited, the soil is fertile. The rougher 
t’ll of the centre and north is admirably 
adapted for the growth of forest. On 
the other hand, especially on the east, 
there are great stretches of coarse 
moraine material, gravel, rough sand 
and boulders, where cultivation is 


impossible. Here are to be found 
dismal moors, swamps, peat bogs, with 
patches of forest and innumerable 
lakes—a rough, raw, unfinished country, 
the rubbish shoot of the Ice Age. 

All the coasts of Sweden are Baltic, 
and all its rivers drain into the Baltic. 
And Sweden has ahvays regarded the 
Baltic as, in a special sense, a Swedish 
sea. At one time the Baltic was of 
much larger extent, and its character 
has varied in different geological epochs. 

Vicissitudes of the Baltic 

At the end of the Glacial period it 
covered the central portion of Sweden, 
lx'tween Gothenburg and Stockholm, 
where the great lakes and the Gota 
C anal now are, and the eastern coast, 
and extended right across Finland to 
the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
In the deposits which it has left, the 
shells of Arctic molluscs bear witness to 
that communication with the Arctic. 
Later, as the country began to rise out 
of the Glacial Ocean, it became for a 
time a fresh-water lake, then a channel 
was broken through from the North Sea, 
l>etw T een Sweden and Denmark, and it 
became salt again. Round the Gulf of 
Bothnia the land is still rising from the 
sea. at the rate of over three feet in the 
past two centuries. 

The climate of Sweden, like that of all 
north-western Europe, has been much 
modified by oceanic winds and drifts. 
It is far milder than that of the 
corresponding latitudes of America and 
Asia. Its maritime character renders 
it much less liable to extremes of heat 
and cold than many countries w r hich 
extend much farther south. The long 
daylight of the northern summers has 
remarkable effects on the vegetation. 

An Arctic Hothouse 

At Jokkmokk, in Lapland, which is 
beyond the Arctic Circle, in the Land of 
the Midnight Sun, the number of hours 
of bright sunshine in summer is greater 
than it is in either Rome or Madrid. 
The whole country is, therefore, heated 
as if it were a hothouse. Vegetation 
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grows with astounding rapidity, and it is 
possible to ripen crops beyond the 
Arctic Circle. 

Under the influence ot these geo¬ 
graphical geological and c lunatic 
conditions the country divides itself 
roughh into four /oms 

First of all < otne the fertile, agri 
cultural provinces of the southern 
promontory, south of the great lakes, 
and especially Skan^. the ancient home 


and breeding ground of the Swedish 
race This /one includes the islands of 
Oland and Gothland Nc\t comes the 
industrial Ik It, stretching right across 
from Gothenburg to Stockholm and 
embracing the great kikes, Vener, 
Vetter and Malar, and the central 
iron ore district between them and 
Palarne North of that again stretches 
the forest /one, embrae mg all the 
interior of the country right up to the 1 



FLOATING TIMBER SORTED BY ITS OWNERS INTO VARIOUS SECTIONS 


The chief saw*mills, of which there are over i,ioo, of Sweden’s important timber industry he 
along tlje shores of the Gulf of Bothnia This view of the riv*»r Xngerman, between the towns of 
Solleftea and HdrneWand. a region of exquisite scetier>, shows floating timber divided Into sections 
according to the different companies, the timber being stamped with the owner's mark 




BUI 

RUSHING WATERS AND FRUITFUL FORESTS IN A SWEDISH LANDSCAPE 

Sweden** IrouiH r region with \orwu\ <ontims mtuntuftit highland distru t«* with some of the 
hiylH-M fxrak* m th« couutrv, and the n\<rx long; .uwl swift flowing;, arc of immense value for their 
water power WMiurrws and also for floating tunlx r to the sea The Risfa falls of the river 
t’ndi n »mm\ seen .dime, are near t'wlersaker a village King between Ostervund and the frontier 


bleak treeless mountains and tundra of 
Lapland The last /one is Lapland 
itself, m which occur some of the richest 
deposits of iron ore m the world. 

Up to the last century Sweden, 
although it had an old established 
iron industry, was preeminently an 


agricultural country, a land of barley, 
oats, rye, a little wheat, pasture, forest 
and lake. Agriculture was carried on 
under primitive conditions by a race of 
sturdy peasant fanners who adhered 
tenaciously to the customs of their fore¬ 
fathers. Within the past century Sweden 






•ivftdisti TrtfU B«rM« 

LANDING A CATCH OF MACKEREL AT GREBBESTAD, WEST SWEDEN 


The sea-fisheries of Sweden arc not so important as those of Norway, but inanv Swedish boats are 
actively engaged in fishing for herring and ec Is in the Baltic waters, and for mackerel, herring and cod 
off the western coast Grebbestad is a small fishing village ami bathing resort cm the frayed, islet 
studded west coast of Sweden, about 15 miles due south of Strtim&tad 
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CASTLE OF VADSTENA ON THE EASTERN SHORE OF LAKE VETTER* * 


On a <l««. p ba> of Lake Vetter, the fun-slot Sweden s southern lakes, lies the picturesque sin ill town 
of V ailsttna long t lined for its loveh lue B\ the harbour is the old castle, known is the Vettersborg 
which was erected In Gustav us 1 king of Sweden and founder of the Vasa dynasts, a the sixteenth 
centurv and furnish* s a splendid cxicnple of a Swedish fortress of that period 



VENERABLE CASTLE OF ONE OF SWEDEN’S OLDEST TOWNS * *'* 

As a port of inland navigation at the western extremity of Lake Hjalmar, Orebro has a flourishing 
export trade An exceedingly old town, it was laid waste by a destructive fire in 1S54, and modem 
architecture now prevails in its streets Among notable ancient structures ts the Slot, an imposing 
castle with four round towers, now a museum, occupying an island m the Svarta Ell 
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has experienced a vast expansion of 
manufacturing industries. Agriculture 
no longer is the occupation of the 
majority of the people. Hut this is not to 
say that agriculture has declined. 

On the contrary, its output has 
increased in quantity, in quality and in 
variety. The small free-bolder still 
remains the backbone of Swedish agri¬ 
culture, but his methods have been 
revolutionised, the forces of science 
have been brought into his service', 
and the whole 4 range of his produce 
very greatly extended. 

Aids to Better Produce 

The breeds of horse's and cattle have 
been improved by importations from 
England, Scotland. Belgium and 
Holland. Electric power has been 
introduced for farm work. Cooperative 
dairies have been established on the* 
latest scientific principles, and Sweden 
takes a front rank among the butter and 
cheese producing countries of the world. 
Dairy machinery invented and first us<*d 
in Sweden is now in universal use. 
Stock breeding and dairy farming take 
an increasingly large place in com¬ 
parison to cereals. 

The manufacture of sugar has caused 
a great extension of beet growing. Tiie 
cultivation of fruit, moreover--apples, 
pears, cherries and raspberries—is being 
developed in a climate not unlike that 
of the fruit region of Eastern Canada, 

Sweden’s Oldest Industries 

The metallurgical industries are the 
oldest in Sweden. In fact they date 
from prehistoric times. The copper- 
mine at Falun, in the heart of Palarne, 
was, in its day, one of the richest in the 
world. It is calculated to have yielded, 
in the course of seven centuries, 500,000 
tons of copper, valued at £50,000,000. 
The lode, however, is now nearly 
exhausted. In central Sweden there are 
also enormous deposits of iron ore, free 
from the impurities of phosphorus and 
sulphur, which, in the past, were great 
obstacles to the manufacture of high 
grade iron and steel. , 


Abundance of charcoal for smelting 
could be obtained from the forests, and 
in early tunes Sweden was one of the 
chief iron producing countries. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century J<S per 
Cent . of the world’s supply of iron tame 
from Sweden. After the discovery of the 
process whereby coke could be used for 
smelting ore the* industry was gradually 
transferred to coal producing countries, 
the ore* being shipped for treatment to 
the place- when* fuel was plentiful 

Sweden, however, has maintained her 
preeminence in the manufacture of the 
highest quality ot steel, winch is greatly 
in demand for mu lime tools. The 
opening up of tlu* still richer ore-fields 
of Lapland has maintained the mijwirt- 
ance of Sweden as a source of the* raw 
material. There are signs that the 
development of hydro-electric jx>wcr, 
and its application to smelting instead 
of ordinary iuel, mav restore pre¬ 
eminence to the declining iron maim 
factoring industry. 

Inexhaustible Electric Power 

In the waterfalls and rapids of her 
numerous rivers Sweden lias an inex¬ 
haustible* source of electric jxnver which 
has tiecii utilised for industrial purposes 
in a rapidly increasing degree Begin¬ 
ning w ith tiie supply of her own require¬ 
ments in machinery for agriculture, 
dairying, wood working, metal working, 
machine tools, gauge-, ball liearings, 
internal combustion motors, etc., she 
has developed a large export trade in 
these specialities. She ha also estab¬ 
lished a leading position in the manu¬ 
facture of electrical apparatus for 
hghttrg, power transmission, motors, 
telegraphy and telephony. 

More than half th area of the country 
is covered with forests wh ch are one of 
the chief sources of wealth. Sixty per 
cent, of the total exports consist of 
forest products. An excellent system of 
conservation secures the replanting of 
every area cleared, so that the supply is 
being continually renewed. Hard woods, 
oak. beech, maple, elm and lime, 
flourish in the south* 




CATHEDRAL OF UPSALA, SWEDEN’S FAMOUS UNIVERSITY CITY 

I he Mate univcrsits, for which I’usala is celebrated, was founded in 1477, and with the hue new 
Renaissance building, added m 1886 87, is situated on the west or right bank of the nver Fynsa, m the 
town’s ancient and historic quarters A short distance to the east of this famous institution stands 
another noble building, the beautiful Gothic cathedral of the thirteenth century 
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In the central and northern areas, up 
to and beyond the Arctic Circle, pine 
and fir abound. There are vast tracts of 
practically virgin forest, travers d by 
great rivers on which the magnificent 
timber is floated down for hundreds of 
miles to the saw-mills on the coast of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. The development of 
this industry has been remarkable. 
Originally the rough logs were exported. 


has been the invention of ply-wood, 
a material of infinite adaptability, for 
which new applications are continu¬ 
ally being devised. It is almost 
equivalent to the invention of a new 
fabric of surpassing lightness, strength 
and pliability. It is already used for 
suit-cases, motor-bus bodies, wall 
panelling, and it seems destined to 
become much more familiar to us. 



n » A 


HELSINGBORG: FLIGHT OF STEPS LEADING TO THE CASTLE TOWER 

Helsmftborg is situated at the narrowest part of the Sound, being separated from the Danish town, 
Elsmore, by only two miles and a half of water. It has many thriving manufactures, a large export 
trade', and its importance as a seaport is yearly increasing This handsome stairway leads from the 
market-place to the Kirnan, a loa-foot brick tower, relic of an ancient castle, affording fine views 


The first saw-mill was erected at 
Vivsta Varf, near Sundsvall, in 1849. 
Now the mouths of all the great Norrland 
rivers, from Gefle to Lulea, are lined 
with saw-mills. 

A hundred other cognate industries 
have grown up around them. Paper- 
mills and cellulose pulp factories toil 
in vain to overtake the insatiable 
demand of the world’s printing presses. 
Carpentry, box and case-making works 
have sprung up on every side. The 
safety-match factories have swollen 
into an international financial trust. 
One of the moT wonderful developments 


From the mountain chain which 
forms the dorsal ridge of the peninsula 
between Norway and Sweden, mighty 
rivers like the Indals and the Anger- 
man and many others, with smoking 
waterfalls and foaming rapids, flow 
down through deep, forest clad gorges 
to the Gulf of Bothnia. It is ideal 
lumberman’s country, with plenty of 
water transport for the logs. 

The river steamers give the tourist 
every opportunity of enjoying the 
magnificent scenery. The railway line 
to Trondhjem, on the Norwegian coast, 
has opened up the alpine region of the 
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> v***(Uii3S2 r ^JOkT . - A y H^W'^EiaiaS^ * **‘JjL. &Ml 

FACTORIES OF TROLLHATTAN DRIVEN BY TURBULENT WATERS 

t rollh ittan a town Ixing <»n the f«ot t river, j<; mil<s t>\ railu *i north of <*oth<uhm.* kt <s pnon its 
namr to the famous falls ulmh furnish inotiw power for mmn nms r< Hing mills 11 iluluv factories, 
nia« hitic &hojts ami fomnirn*s lint* are six mam falls am! in m\ sm iller ripids, ulmh. il though 
studded with islands, ire not pi< tureviiu hnt pn-si'iit i«it« rr stin^ vines of com ontrated umitv 
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Rwini «5t»owjr 

WISBY, CAPITAL OF GOTHLAND ISLAND, AND ITS MEDIEVAL WALLS 

It is thought that Wisbv existed so far back as the Stone Age ; certainly it i« one of the most ancient 
and interesting towns in Europe, and contains numerous relics of bygone days. The wonderful old w alls 
en< losing the town were built in the thirteenth century on the site of yet earlier ramparts ; the old moat 
still traceable, and thirty Hug' 
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u mote province of Jcmtland Here 
tlie pine gives place to spruce and birch, 
and that again to mountain pasture and 
desolate ndges 

In these high northern latitudes a 
jelatively small elevation gives all the 
atmospheric « fleets of the higher resorts 
ol >wit/crlund The f)t Ids have not th< 
pmipitous, overhanging outline of the 
\lps, but they have a spacious pH 
tmesque lxauty of their own, and the* 
tool <liy air that sweeps over them is 
<nsp and exhilarating The town of 
Vie, m th<%centre of this district, at the 
foot of Mount Areskutan, is much 
frequented m surnriK r and is a great 
rt ,ort tor winter sjxnts 

Lapland stretches up lx*ymd the 
Arctic Circle into an Autu wilderness 
oi bleak mountains and desert tundra 
traversed only by nomad tnlns of 
Lapps who subsist ujxm fishing, and 
fur trapping, and their reindeer herds 
Nature here reveals herself, in moun¬ 
tains, rivers, waterfalls, rapids and 
gorg« s. in her most savage* mood It 
is the wild, raw. backlancLs of Kuroj)e 

But this region has also the* largest 
and richest non ore deposits in the 
world, enormous quantities of which 
«ue exjxirted everv year For the 
service of this ore-field a railway has 
tx*en constructed from Luka, at the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia, thiough 
Lapland, to Narvik, on the Norwegian 
i *ast, near the Lofoden Islands 

The on*-fields of Gelhvan and Kiruna 
lie within the area of the Midnight Sun 
Here we have mountains of almost solid 
iron, so rich is the ore Large mining 
communities have grown up Kiruna 
is a town with a population of 10,000. 
Throughout the winter nights the 
mountain sides blaze with electric light, 
and electric trains pass like shuttles 
through the darkness. There is a hum 
of machinery, and a constant reverbera¬ 
tion of blastings, as man wrests her 
treasures from the rocky breast of earth. 

Sweden is well equipped with com¬ 
munications. It has a splendid coast-line, 
with good harbours Many of its 
rivers and lakes are navigable The 
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IN THE HEART OF SWEDEN 

On tlw < uM* rn vh«»rt* of 1 ukt m tin 

cliMru t ol IKiIm iilia known as th» lit art of 
Swultn Ins lo\i i\ Kittvik out of the 
kingdom's wealthnst rural coininumties 

(iota ( anal, winch traverses the country 
from Got litnburg to Stockholm, through 
the great lakes, is one of the greatest 
triumphs of engineering science and 
skill Tlie railwav system is highly 
develofx'd, and, as lung distances have 
to lx* covered, the skepmg car accom¬ 
modation is excellent 

Main hru*s connect Stockholm with 
Gothenburg on the west coast, and with 
Malmo and Trelleborg, on the south, 
where the tram femes to Copenhagen, 
and to Sassnitz (m Gennany) link up 
Sweden with the rest of Europe. 
Another line runs northward from 
Stockholm, parallel to the coast, but 
at some considerable distance inland, 
to Haparanda, at the head of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, where it links up with the 
Finland railway. This was during the 
Great War the only means of access to 
Russia from the west. From this line 
two branch lines proceed westward and 
northward, across the frontier, to the 
Norwegian ports of Trondhjem and 
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Narvik. The latter is the most northern 
electric railway in the world. Sweden 
is also linked up with the European 
airways by a first-class service of all 
metal aeroplanes between Malmb and 
Amsterdam. 

Stockholm, the capital, like London, 
faces eastward towards the Old World. 
Gothenburg, like Liverpool, a great 
commercial port, faces the New World of 
the west. Among the other ports, 
Norrkbping, a busy manufacturing city, 
where a natural waterfall has been 
harnessed to drive the factory machi¬ 
nery, is known as the Swedish Man¬ 
chester ; Gefle, north of Stockholm, 
is the outlet for the metal industries ; 
while Sundsvall, still farther north, is 
the great timber port and the centre 
of the saw-milling industry. 

Wisby, on the island of Gothland, 
no longer has the commercial impor¬ 
tance which it enjoyed during the 
flourishing days of the Hanseatic League, 
but it still attracts visitors by its 
historical and antiquarian interests. 
Upsala, the chief university town, 
was the historical centre of the Swedish 
kingdom. Among the inland towns, 
Eskilstuna is the centre of the finer iron 
industry, being known as the Swedish 
Sheffield, and Jbnkbping is the home 
of the safety-match industry which has 
made the name of Sweden a household 
word in Britain. 


Sweden has 5,987,520 inhabitants, ot 
whom 7,160 are Lapps and 30,265 are 
Finns. This may seem a small popula¬ 
tion for a country 7 whose area is 173,035 
square miles, about one and a half 
times as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland together, but the population is 
mainly concentrated in the southern and 
midland provinces, and along the coast. 

The Swedes have inhabited the coun¬ 
try from time immemorial. Probably 
they were preceded by the race from 
which the Lapps are descended, but 
such light as we can get from prehistoric 
times shows us the Goths still in 
possession. Here was the most ancient 
settlement of that wonderful race which 
overran Europe and broke up the 
Roman Empire, and from which so 
many of the most valuable elements 
in Western civilization are derived. 

The free peasantry has throughout 
history given its specific character to 
the Swedish nation, and in all the great 
constitutional struggles has emerged as 
the predominant factor. The remark¬ 
able advance of industrialism during the 
past century has already effected pro¬ 
found changes in the economic, social 
and political life of Sweden. 

As her great reserves of water power 
are developed ; as the applications of 
electric energy are extended, Sweden 
will assume a more and more important 
place among the nations of Europe. 


SWEDEN: GEOGRAPHICAL S UMMAR Y 


Natural Division. North, the eastern 
slopes of the backbone of Scandinavia ; 
centre, the trough of the lakes ; south, 
the peninsula of Sk£.ne. The northern 
slopes are part of the old continent of 
Arctis. (Ci. Norway and Scotland.) 
With the east coast and its morainic debris 
compare Finland and the coast of north 
Germany. In regard to the rivers, with 
their lake-like expansions, compare the 
province of Quebec and Labrador. 

Climate. Neither so warm nor so wet 
as Norway. On the border between 
continental and oceanic influences (cf. 
Poland and Silesia), and in the north open 
to Arctic influences. (Cf. Arctic Lands). 

Vegetation . Naturally forested on the 
slopes, with clearings above the tree line 
in the summer mountain pastures (cf. 
Alps) and on the lowlands for cultivation 


and where the rock waste lacks soil. The 
range of trees from spruce to lieech depends 
upon elevation and temperature. 

Products. Mineral . Copper and iron 
ore. (Cf. the minerals of the Lake 
Superior district in relation to the ancient 
land of Eastern Canada; v. America, 
North.) Timber, pulp, cellulose, matches. 
(Cf. Canada and Newfoundland.) Steel 
and iron goods. Sugar - beets. (Cf. 
Germany.) Dairy produce. (Cf. Denmark3 

Communications , Gdta Canal. (Cf. 
canals of Finland.) Coasting and river 
steamers. Railways. 

Outlook. With great possibilities of 
power from the watercourses, with valu¬ 
able natural resources which are carefully 
conserved, with relatively easy means of 
transport and markets over the water, the 
Swede looks forward to prosperity. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Europe’s Mountain Playground 

by Francis Gribble 

Author of “ The Story of Alpine Climbing " 


S WITZERLAND is a political rathe r 
than a geographical unit. It 
can lx* described as the country 
of the Jura and the Alps, but qualifica¬ 
tion is necessary. The highest summits 
of the "Jura are in France; and the 
Alps, of which France also contains 
the highest peaks, extend, not only 
into France, but also into Italy. 
Austria and even Yugo-Slavia. 

The area of the country is 15.976 
square miles, and the number of its 
inhabitants is a little over 3,750,000. 
They have four official languages— 
French, German, Italian and Romansch 
- and also speak various dialects and 
patois. They came together as seekers 
after the right of self-determination 
who, after shaking off their various 
overlords, formed a confederation for 
mutual support. 

History, therefore, did more than 
geography to fix their frontiers, which 
merely indicate that, on such and such 
lines, the process of federation ceased ; 
and it is not absolutely certain that we 
tave even yet seen the end of the 
expansions. The Canton of Neuch&tel 
remained an appanage of the kingdom 
of Prussia until 1857. After the Great 
War, when Austria was broken up, 
there was some talk of the incorpora¬ 
tion of Vorarlberg and Tyrol in 
Switzerland. 

Alpine Plateau mod Alluvial Plain 

Geographically Switzerland, as at 
present delimited, comprises an alluvial 
plain, less level than plains are commonly 
expected to be, stretching from the Jura 
on the west to the Rhine on the north 
and the Alps on the south and east, 
together with a portion of the Alpine 
plateaux and peaks considerably more 
extensive than the plain. 


The Jura range, in many places, rises 
from the edge of the plain almost as 
precipitously as skyscrapers from the 
street. The approach to the Alp? lies 
by way of plateaux and foothills, high 
enough to be called mountains if 
nothing higher lay beyond them, and 
these are intersected by river valleys— 
notably those of the Rh&ne and the 
Rhine, and such feeders of the latter as 
the Aar, the Reuss and the Limmat, and 
several others 

Lake* Many Rather than Large 

On the plain, or on the course of the 
rivers, lie the principal lakes: those 
of Neuchatel and Bienne at the foot of 
the Jura, while the Rhine flows through 
Lake Constance, the Rhone through 
Lake Geneva, the Aar through Lakes 
Brienz and Thun, the Reuss through 
Lake Lucerr \ and the Limmat through 
Lake Zurich. These lakes look large on 
the maps, because Switzerland is a small 
country'; but Lake Geneva (220 square 
miles) which is the largest of them is 
less than one-ninth of the size of Lake 
Vener in Sweden. 

It is to be noted, too. that they are 
shrinking and have even shrunk 
appreciably within historic times. At 
the Yverdon end of Lake Neuchatel 
the signs of the process are apparent to 
the untrained eye of the most superficial 
observer ; and there is evidence that 
Lake Geneva once reached as far as 
Martigny, and Lake Brienz as far as 
Meiringcn. 

As the height of the country above 
sea-level ranges from rather less than 
700 to very nearly 15.000 feet, its 
climatic characteristics naturally vary 
within wide limits. Parts of the 
Canton of Ticino, bordering Lakes 
Maggiore and Lugano, are advertised, 
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THE RIVER-SCORED PLAIN AND TANGLED ALPINE MASS THAT CONSTITUTE SWITZERLAND 
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not altogether unjustly, as “ the Swi c s 
Riviera/’ A similar claim is made, 
peihaps with rather less justification, 
for the Montreux corner of Lake Geneva 
— a neighbourhood very agreeable in 
winter, when it does not happen to be 
i tilling, though too hot to bo < oinfort 
able m summer 

On the «>th<r hand, there arc resi- 
(Untial centres frequented in winter 
as well a s summer - chi< fix in the 1 
Ingidme, but not then* onl\ at 
altitudes ranging !>et\\<tn 5,000 and 
h 000 fef*t , and there tin visitor < an 
depend upon hard frost and heavy 
snowfalls, with abundant facilities for 
winter sports 

Altitude however, is onlv one of the 
tutors which determine those \ana 

Moils of climate Sunnv asputs not 
of course, to ho had m narrow vall< vs 
and sht Ite r tmm unpleasant winds an 


equally important ; and the re are two 
Swiss winds in particular which deserve 
to be mentioned. 

The Fohn is a south wund which 
always brings bad weather when it 
strikes the snow The Ibsc* corresponds 
to the French Mistral and the Italian 
Tramontana It practically always 
inaugurates a spel] of fine weather ; 
but it ha - a piercing quality of which 
those who know nothing worse than 
Lnghsh east winds can form no concep¬ 
tion The advantage of Montreux as a 
wintei station depends laigelv on the 
fact that it is protected from the* 
onslaughts of the Rise b\ the ( Kerens 
promontory 

In valleys so protected a wonderful 
t aim reigns, and when they an* opt n 
valle ys, facing the sun. and high enough 
to be above the normal winter cloud 
hiu. they form idnnrable sites for 



Donald McJLetnh 


COBBLED MAIN STREET OF THUN IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND 

Thun is .* delightful town situated tu the canton of Rente on the river Aar, about a mile from Lake 
Thun On either side of the streets are cellars and the caves of the houses project far over the 
roadway. On the east the town is commanded bv the feudal castle of the counts of Kvrburg, the 
jrsirner turrets of which date from the twelfth centurj 
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WHERE A RAILING MARKS A PRECIPICE ON THE BRUNIU PASS 

The mountain road from l mcme to Mormon runs past Samoa and tht lake calk'd the Sinter Sec, 
then on thmugh Lungern and lirumg and o\<r the head of the pass down to liruiugen botui in 
the \allev toward Meirmgen the Ion#; canal like stretch of tht Aar rivet can Iv si^en and a ro id and 
a railwav go cm cither side At night this railing shows white in a < u*s lights and marks the brink 



• Omry HmoIwI 

FARMER'S WOODEN HOME IN A SHELTERED VALLEY AT ROSEN LAUI 


In the summer the live-stock usualh graze in the higher pastures, while on the approach of winter they 
are driven down to the more sheltered valleys The roofs of some of the bouses are strengthened by 
having great stones placed upon them to withstand the terrific gusts of wind, which roar down the 
valleys Rosenlaui is a little summer resort at the base of the Wellborn, over 10,000 feet 
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OLD CHURCH CLOCK-TOWER AT INTERLAKEN, BERNE CANTON 

Iritci lakt n hts on tin V.ir Mumii the lakes Thun and Bner* at an altitude of nearh 2000 feet 
The town spiaug up ulnml a monasters, vs huh was founded m 11'to, and services are still held m 
the church 1 ooKm^ southwards down the \alle\ .1 splendid view of the Jungfrau, 1**670 feet, 
is obtained The term Interlaken also covers Unterseen (north of the Aar) and Matten 

sanatoria, specially suited for the treat- marked success at Lev*sin above Aigle. 

ment of tuberculosis The sanatoria of As for the vegetation of the country, 

the Kngadme are specially famous ; that naturally varies with the altitude ; 

but they are by no means the only ones and anyone who climbs a high eminence 

m the country. by a mountain railway can take a rapid 

Those at Montana, above Sierre, m survey of it all in the course of an 

the Rh6ne valley, promise to achieve afternoon At the lower levels he will 

an equal renown ; and surgical see vines, cereals, fruit-trees and vege- 

tuberculosis has lately been treated with table plots. He will pass through a 






Atl V*tr» \er 

BREAKING WAVES OF ROCK FROM THE MATTERHORN TO MONT BLANC 

i his is the kind of pi< turf known onh to birds until m m 1< irnt ah > to h 1 h< r» is no mountain 
in the Alps high enough to give suih an am iring ut w as this I hough most ot the summits art snow 
covered manv of tin ir f»r*s art in shadow m 1 < 1 »u Is Inft cor whit mi .Jit bt \ vision <*i i df * 
plant t f ht M ittcrhoiu’s wt dg* cm 1 * s« < n in tht <<ntr« md M ut UI ti» m tht right dot u t * 



BERNE, LOOPEO BY THE AAR AND SEEN FROM THE CLOUD8 

Berne City lies within the (rot k of m t llx>w bend of the river Aar and with its eastern end surrounded 
by the stream The two bridges to left and right are the Kotnhaus and Kurrherfeld respectively, 
and where the roads from them meet is the tower over the old west gate 'The KSfigturm. seen in the 
opposite page, is in thf same street but bv the left edge of the photograph 
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belt of beeches to a 
of pines Flit pines 


belt 
will 

be suuMckd by stunted 
and htble larches 

Bteond the trees then 
will still be grass slojxs 
4 i\ailable a^ pasture lands 
at the height of summer 
B'Vond da glass tin r 
will lx r<x hs ami snow 
and gLi x is though some 
ot tlie gl it i< rs as 4 11 
(iimu iwale 1 d« se e nd t<» 
a \ « r\ low It v t 1 lx tore 
tin \ * me It 

I he g» ol >g\ of the 

mountains n so \ an mis 

uni eonfuseel that it J 
unjxtssibic to give utn 
biitf ae count of it wIihIi 
would be mtelhgd h but 
tluie. is one notice abl 
differ* net between th» 

torniation of locks m 
ditte lent regions from 
some of the ill w ite I 
bubbles out tilth for tlx 
irrigation ot the soil In 
other the i unfall dis 

appears into crcvitts and 
Hows away through sub 
terrancan channels with 
the result that artihei.il 
irrigation is requisite 

This is conspu uousl> 
the case in the tange to 
the north of Sion and bie*nc where 
Montana and Lens stand on a 
plateau facing south The rainfall there 
is inconsiderable , and the glacier 
torrents do the land no go*>d, roaring 
their way down to the Khdne at the 
bottom of profound rocky and almost 
inaccessible gorges Much of the soil 
is sandy , and the place would almost 
lapse into the condition of a desert, 
if it were not for the wonderful artificial 
water channels known as the 4 bisses " 

These may be best described as 
miniature aqueducts The water for 
them is obtained by tapping the glacier 
torrents near their source. It is carried 
thence along the faces of the precipices 



C rcht«?r 

IN THE MARKTGAbSE AT BERNE 

l onaiiK Hit > the M irket strict or Marl i s u B< rt ♦ pass* 
undtr the R*itc\sa\ of the K »l ^tunn or prison t »\or md walk‘d 
hw irds tins monument ( ill d th s*liut/<.u 1 tun itn Archer 
1 omit nn riixt-wntm^ m ut hci with the 1 anner of his jjuild 

which line the gorges, in tmy canals, 
where the* configuration of the cliffs 
makes it possible to construct them, 
and m w'ooden troughs, suspended in 
mid air where it does not 

The water is thus guided on to the 
plateau and, by an ingenious system 
of little sluices, distributed first over 
the pastures and then among the 
vineyards which lie below them It is a 
most ingenious engineering device, said 
to have been introduced into Switzerland 
by the Saracens, and certainly causing 
the desert to blossom like a rose 

The main, though by no means the 
sole, occupation of the Swiss people is 
agriculture There are about 300,000 
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peasant propnetors Large holdings are It has been predicted indeed, that 
discouraged by graduated taxation. the canton of the Valais, where there 

Ultimately, no doubt, their Industrie's are countless torrents to be harnessed, 

will surpass then agriculture m linpoi- will e\entuall\ bet onu pist such a ln\e 

tance These are still capable of exten- ot industry as Lancashire , and a 

sive development, whereas all the land promising beginning lias been made 

suitable for agriculture has long since with the aluminium works at tht 
been taken up), with the result that an opening of the Val d \mm n rs 
increasing proportion of the increasing Meanwhile, the possibilities of Swiss 
population is oblige d evei v \ ear, to find ague ultuie art hunted b\ the c haiac ter, 

employment in the towns or emigrate as will as the quantity, ot the soil 



S J IWckrll 


ST. MORITZ, THE HIGHEST VILLAGE OF THE ENGADINE 

St Moritz is divided into St Mont/ Dort on the northern bank of the lake, and St Mont? Had 
>n the right bank of the Inn 7 he town stands at an altitucJt of 6,000 lift in the upper I ngadme 
and is the acknowledged capital of Swiss winter sports Here is the famous Cresta bobsleigh run 
St Moritz Bad or Baths is noted for its mineral sprugs 

For a long time, however, Switzerland available. Rather more than 28 per 

was handicapped m industrial competi- cent of the soil is unproductive ; and 

tion by the fact that the country pro of the productive portion, 29 per cent, 

duced no coal, though a little, and that consists of forests, and only about 

of an inferior quality, was found dunng 16 per cent, is devoted to crops and 

the Great War, and no useful minerals gardens 

except salt. The turning-point came The chief crops are wheat (111,275 
when the means were found of transform- acres), oats (53,075 acres) and rye 

ing water power into ''white coal ” That (50,000 acres); but the bulk of the 

made a great difference and will make a food stuffs consumed m the country 
still greater difference in the future. has to be imported. Excellent fruit 




I Jr 1 y h i itb 

ZURICH b medieval minster on the right bank of the limmat 

ChitM*uuo! Krtntmi ,iinls<a t»J in mf ihni tm \ ust\ /tin It swt?/« rim * t: ^ t(it\ rw < upu s 
a N uititul Ml* at th< north* rn « xti< tmt\ <» 1 t) » /uni h Raul ( I I \ w * 1* , ii i ) ts n i vv th a 
«h*l int I it ki omul ol Mivt i ip}* VJps On tin ri tit I ink »t th< su>h 1 umn it w i h m t i itis the 
C > t ****•»« lr« in ’ t < Kl' uj( ^ t nit *• 11 * t* lit t till It tucen 1 « t t \ ♦ tit > ? < | hit » ith t nttint-* 



C Uctotvt bftui 

CHILLON’S PROUD CASTlE. FAMOUS IN HISTORY AND SONG 


rise romantic old Chateau de Chi I ion occupies an routed rock c <nnected by a bridge with the east shore 
of Lake Geneva. First mentioned m 1150, it is one ol Europe's best preserved medieval ca>tks, 
and a special interest attaches to its hoary walls and frowning red-roofed towers as the prison of 
Francois de Bon vard (13^0-36), a defender ol Swiss liberties against the Duke of Savoy 
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and vegetables, however, are grown, 
chiefly in the Rhone valley ; and the 
wine, produced in five cantons, is 
palatable, though too thin to be suitable 
for export. Malvoisie is perhaps an 
exception to this rule ; but there is 
not very much of it. 

Most of the agricultural land (35 per 
k cut. of it) is under grass and meadows ; 
and the really flourishing agncultural 
industries are the manufacture of c heese 
and condensed milk. Gruvere cheese 
is familiar to all of us, and Kmmenthal 
c heesr >0 many; while* the name of 
Nestle is a household word throughout 
nearly the whole of the inhabited globe. 

Tlie milk choc olate of Sue hard and 
others is also a product to lx* named in 
this conne xion , and a reca nt agri¬ 
cultural census gives the* number of 
cattle m the* country as i.iNj.nb, and 
the numtx ( r of cows as 720.000 The 
uumtxTs declined during the Great 
War, but arc* now once more n.cieasing. 

Some Minor !ndu«tries 

The Swiss fisheries an* not of great 
imjiortance. m spite of the 2«>N establish¬ 
ments for pisciculture, though they 
supply the hotel tables \\ ith an abundant 
provision of brook trout. lak»* trout, 
pike, jxtcIi and tt m h Some of the 
wood from the* ,;.2cjo square miles of 
torest is exported ; I nit most of it is 
used locally, either as fuel or as building 
material. The only mines which call 
lor mention arc* the salt-mines, the In st 
known of which are at l»r\ where the 
brine baths are also famous The output 
from these has soinet lines exceeded 
So,000 tons. 

A word must Ik* said, as a matter of 
course, about tin* tourist and hotel- 
keeping industry. It is a very big 
industry, and a very sen nutically con¬ 
ducted one. It was computed, in ipi2, 
that the* capital invested in it exceeded 
{45,000,000. There ai«\ at Lausanne and 
< Isewhere, social schools for the training 
of those who propose to engage in it. 

Many Swiss who have served their 
apprenticeship in the Swiss hotels are 
now prospering as hotel-keepers in other 


European countries and also in America. 
The Great War, however, struck the 
business a heavy blow from which it 
had great difficulty in recovering. But 
the Swiss themselves, proud as they 
are of their supremacy in this calling, 
have always, with very good reason, 
resented the idea that their country 
should be regarded merely as the 
playground of Europe. 

The Swiss and the Arts 

Their factories contribute* far more to 
the total sum of their wealth than their 
hotels and jx*nsions. About one-tenth 
of tlu* population are employed in these ; 
and their principal exports of manu¬ 
factured goods include silk goods, cotton 
good**, clocks, machinery, iron work and 
chemicals. 

In the fine arts, as distinguished from 
the* crafts (such as the wood carving, 
specimens of which are so popular with 
tourists), the Swiss do not shine. 
Whin they have prtxlut **cl great men of 
letters, they have failed to keep them. 
Rousseau. Benjamin Constant and 
Edmund Rod all found their way to 
Pans Amici, who remained, is perhaps 
a shat It* mort famous than he deserves to 
be Anvhow then* is not, and never 
lias been, an outstanding school of 
Swiss literature. 

It is otherwise with the proiessions. 
In three professions, at least-- medicine, 
it aching and engineering- the reputa¬ 
tion of the Swiss stands high. 

Supremacy in Medicine 

Swiss doctofs have been famous ever 
since Tronchin of Geneva was summoned 
to Versailles to attend the French King 
and Lieutenant Bonaparte, of the 
regiment of La Fere, consulted Tissot of 
Lausanne by correspondence about the 
ailments of his uncle, Archdeacon Fesch, 
Swiss surgeons are specially renowned 
to-day ; and patients arrive, even from 
Pans, to undergo operations at 
Lausanne. No one who has travelled 
on the Swiss mountain railways 
questions either the competence or the 
imagination of the Swiss engineers. 
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GLIMPSE OF HOSPENTHAL VILLAGE IN ITS WHITE WINTER MANTLE 

Vh«utt two mil* s tn»m Vndcrtnitt Ho*qxnthd ii* s .it an tltitud* * l < >i*> 1 m t it th* Mmllm m i* of 
the St Got thirl R* tiss «md the R* alp Katies 1 hr \»!i» * iv in punt* las i h« tlth resort m summer 
and a spirt <«nti< m vvmtir a tm< pint \%«mk1 is r« imd in th* vu tints and aimth» r picturesque 
ft t ir» is an anna at tout r—a n lie of a * istU -of tin h irons of Hos;x nthil 

Swiss education finally, lias been technical schools tor several of the 

highly esteemed <ur since Reverdil of national industries, including watch- 

Xyon became tutor to C hristian VII of making weav ing, embroidery, pottery, 

Denmark and Pc -talozzi opened his confectionery and hotel-keeping 

school at Yverdon Its limitations are Much attention has been paid, in 

narrow; but within them it is excellent modern tunes, to communications and 
There are seven universities—at Based transport Many of the railways. 

Berne, Fribourg, Geneva Lausanne, indeed, are losing money as the result of 

Neuchatel and Zurich ; and there are Socialistic legislation ; but the railway 

admirable primary and secondary system is extensive and is continually 

schools, schools ot commerce and special being extended The Swass mountain 
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WHERE THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE SPANS THE TORRENT OP THE REUSS 

This fatuous bridge has been erected amid magnificent rocky scenery on the route through the St 
Gotthord Pass to Airolo Between Gdscbenen and Andermatt, in the gloomy Schdllenen gorge, and 
at an altitude of 4,3<)t feet, it throws a single span across the rushing nvcr which at this point hiirK 
Itself into an abyss 100 fret iielow, enveloping the bridge with a film of fine *bite spray 




STAUBBACH. THE BEST-KNOWN OF UUTERBRUNNEN’S WATERFALLS 

The lovely village of 1 ante rhrimm n s* t in a roe 1 l*mml vall<\ of th< < infon of Ik rm m\«h 
miles and a half b\ rnluav south of Inhrlaktn I h< I* iut> of it<* situ if urn m the ortgliUnirhon I 
e*f the Jungfrau and the Vhwarzfr Monrh and several grand wat# rt dK--th< Statibharb falls 
like a possum r veil from an almost horizontal roe k l ooo feet high- make it a favourite resort 


railways are the highest and the Swiss 
tunnels the longest in Europe 

The most convenient routes from 
northern Europe to Italy lie across 
Switzerland ; and the country can be 
entered at Basel, Lausanne, Neuchatel or 
Geneva, and traversed by way, of either 
the St. Gotthard or the Simplon 
tunnel. Progress is being made with 


the electrification of the railways , and 
the find electrically driven train passed 
through the St Gotthard early m 
1921. There are steamboat services, 
mainly for tourists on all the important 
lakes ; while light railways and motor 
bus services are being multiplied 
The characteristic architectural 
feature of the Swiss country is the chftlrt 







H A J Lam t» 

STREET SCENE AT SILS-MARIA IN THE UPPER ENGAOINE VALLEY 


Hk* parish of Sik nulirau's the hamlets of Sils Basclgia a;id Site Maria which he almost side by 
side I* tween l ahe StlvapUua and the I^ahe of Sils both are beautifulk located, but Sils Maria, 
tri its sheltered nook among latch clad hills near the entrance to the lovely valles of the Fex, has 
decidedly a just claim to its designation—** the prettiest village m the Engadine ** 

—a type of building so well known that protection from the violent storms of 

a description of it would be superfluous. rain Thanks to the water power quite 

It is built of wood because the wood is humble dwellings are often provided 

on the spot, whereas other building with electric light ; but electric heating 

material would have to be fetched from has not yet taken the place of the 

a distance stoves, the overheated pipes of which 

Its structural design is largely deter- are not an infrequent cause of fires, 
mined by the exigencies of the weather. Towns are not large in Switzerland. 
The overhanging roof afford* a useful The largest of them is Zurich (207,000 
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inhabitants), the chief of the com¬ 
mercial centres, and the headquarters of 
the silk industry, situated at the end of 
the lake of the same name. The next in 
consequence is Basel (136,000 in¬ 
habitants), for centuries the only 
university town in Switzerland, and the 
site of a port for the navigation of the 
Rhine which should increase its range 
of usefulness now that the Rhine regions 
are once more tranquil. A large 
part of the population is German. 

Geneva (135,000 inhabitants) is the 
subject of a separate chapter in this 
work. Berne, the federal capital, 
(104,600 inhabitants) is very pictures¬ 
quely situated, commanding, from the 
cathedral terrace, an extensive view of 
the snow peaks of the Oberland. It is 
mainly a city of functionaries, being the 
seat, not only of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and Parliament, but also of 
offices of international unions, such as 
the Universal Postal Union. 

Saint Gall (about 70,500 inhabitants) 
containing a Benedictine Abbey founded 
by an Irish monk, was, from the eighth 
to the tenth century, one of the most 
famous seats of learning in Europe, and 
is now famous for its cotton and 
embroidery. Lausanne (68,500 inhabi¬ 
tants) stands on a hill above the Lake of 
Geneva, has many good schools, and a 
considerable English colony. Winter¬ 
thur (50,000 inhabitants) manufactures 
engines and other machines. La 


Chaux-de-Funds (37,700 inhabitants) in 
the Jura, more than 3,000 feet above 
sea-level, has claimed to be “ the largest 
village in Europe," and is a great 
watchmaking centre. 

Lucerne (about 44,000 inhabitants) is 
a beautiful centre from which mountain 
railways start to climb the Rigi and 
other eminences. The most interesting 
of the other smaller towns are Bienne, 
Neuchatel. Fribourg, the seat of a 
Catholic university, Sclmffhausen, close 
to the falls of the Rhine, Montreux, 
Thun, Lugano and Vevev. 

The Swiss people, though not a 
distinct race, have, in the course of the 
centuries, developed characteristics 
which seem racial and which certainly 
distinguish them from their neighbours. 

Just before the Great War the fear was 
overtaking them that Switzerland would 
shortly cease to t>e Swiss as the result 
of the great and increasing flow of 
German, French and Italian immigrants. 
For a whole year before the War the 
Swiss nevvspajHTS were filled with 
alarmist essays on the subject. The 
W r ar, however, arrested the tendency. 
Many of the more recent immigrants 
then returned to their own countries, 
with the result that the numlxT of 
foreigners resident in Switzerland fell 
from 552,011 in 1910 to 410.583 in 1920. 

Whence it may be inferred that 
Switzerland is, after all, likely to remain 
Swiss for a considerable time to come. 


SWITZERLAND: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. A land of river 
sources ; the central knot of the Alps 
with the upper valleys of the Rhine, 
Rh6ne and Inn. (Cf. Tyrol.) A plain 
with transverse drainage to the scarp of 
lower heights. (Cf. the Po valley and the 
Ganges valley.) The lower heights of the 
Jura. (Cf. Alsace-Lorraine.) 

Climate . Continental in general cha¬ 
racter, with pronounced local variations 
due to aspect, prevailing local winds, 
elevation. Rain shadows are common, as 
are inversions of temperature. Quantity 
of sunshine depends upon height in relation 
to average cloud level. 

Vegetation. Zonal by elevation belts. 
From the heights, summer pastures—i.e. 
alps, coniferous forest, deciduous forest, 
arable and pasture. 


Products. Guides, hotel-keepers. Dairy 
produce, mainly condensed milk, cheese 
and chocolate. (Cf. Holland.) Timber 
goods. (Cf. Black Forest.) Watches and 
clocks. Textiles, chiefly silks. (Cf. Italy, 
North.) Cereals for a fraction of local 
requirements. " White coal." Aluminium. 

Communications. Good railways and 
motor roads. Steamboats on the lakes. 
Mountain (cog-wheel) railways. 

Outlooh. Based on its mountains, which 
are responsible for the hordes of tourists, 
the sanatoria and the skill of the medical 
rofession; its dairying and timber in- 
ustries with their ramifications ; its 
hydro-electric power with actual and 
potential consequences, Switzerland is the 
typical country where mountains are not 
barriers to progress and prosperity. 
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S^ I S E m L 1 ND * Fr °r tke P? rch °( the viUa g* church at Zermatt 
tfu latter horn can be seen. Us peaks supreme in solitary grandeur 
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R'n&ed round by a cyclobean wall of mountains 
this little village is cut off from the world for many months by snow 
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Switzerland. At Stalden a bridle-path twists along the edge 
of a terrific cleft at the bottom of which foams the Saaser Visp 
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Switzerland. Lumps of snow and ice mark the limit of an 
avalanche's plunge, and beyond is the AUalinhom, 13,000 feet high 
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Sr** 'b 1 l 97 tH f Natto ™ 1 Art Gallery in the Domain, a fine 
ctty park, has a large collection of foreign and Australian work 



SybNiy, In College Street is the Australian Museum, inc or porated 
im 1853 wtth a library, ethnological and natural history sections 
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\ U* middle of the wonderful harbour next to Sydney Cove is an inlet called Farm Cc 
tls shores are the timbered omutuis nf fit wm m /ni A/mi«# nmA ik* iV/»/ fig ir//^*tc 
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SYDNEY 


Mother City of the Island Continent 

by Sir W. Beach Thomas 

War Cor res pon dent for the “ Daily Mail " during the Great War 


S YDNEY town and city and Sydney 
Harbour arc as inseparable as soul 
and body, though it is sometimes 
complained that you see too little of the 
harbewfrYrom the centre ot the city. 

Few cities of the world have kept more 
truly to the first ideas of their founder. 
Sydney, with its 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
obviously grows from the place where it 
was planted, immensely wade though its 
branches extend and wall extend. 

You can scarcely understand the 
structure aright without referring to its 
origin. Governor Phillip, the real 
founder of Australia, finding Botany 
Bay much le^s attractive than Captain 
Cook's words suggested, took a little 
fleet of rowing-boats up the coast, and 
turned in at " Port Jackson,” between 
the North and South Bluffs 

These are about a mile apart, ojientng 
to a harbour 13 miles in depth and 
so cut up into bays anti headlands 
that it provides some 200 miles of 
sea frontage. Governor Phillip put 
\&hore on the southern side, four miles 
from the entrance, at Sydney Cove, 
where he found fresh water. 

What Governor Phillip Found 

Now Sydney Cove is at the end of a 
little promontory jutting at right angles 
into the harbour. On the inland side 
is the deeply cut Darling Harbour, now 
lined with wharves, and this harbour 
opens into the yet more deeply indented 
Johnson Bay. On the sea side is 
Woolloomooioo Bay, also compacted of 
wharves. The postern to the city is 
still and always will be the place w'here 
Governor Phillip put ui on January 
2a, 1788. Thirty-five million and 

more journeys are made to and from 
Circular Quay every year, for it is the 

L>GO 


cardinal centre of the cross harbour 
traffic , and the big liners chiefly berth 
at one or other of the flanking wharves. 

The shore of the cove was more 
indented m 1788 than to-day When 
the old makeshift docks were ” re¬ 
sumed " by the municipality—at great 
expense—the process of thrusting for¬ 
ward the shore line and filling up behind 
was completed. 

Routes from Circular Quay 

The quay is a central radiating point 
on the land side as well as the harbour 
side, though not to quite the same 
extent A great number of tram lines 
meet at the back ol the quay and take 
you either into the city proper or on 
longer trips to places of holiday amuse¬ 
ment. Three of these are especially 
populdr. One to Bondi Beach, about 
four miles off; one to Coogee (both 
delight fill, if crowded, holiday haunts 
on the open sea) ; the third to Botany 
—about five miles—and La Perouse. 

On the passage into the city short 
curling streets mount the slope, and 
when presently they straighten out the 
harbour and sea quite disappear from 
ken, for the main streets he m a slight 
depression, scooped out in earlier days 
by the Tanks stream. In this shallow 
dip and on its two slopes is found the 
kernel of the city, roughly half a mile 
broad, from Macquarie to Sussex Street 
and in length extending from Circular 
Quay nearly to the railway station. 
Pitt Street runs actually along the course 
of the old stream. Along with George 
Street—which is two miles in length— 
and Castlereagh and Elizabeth streets it 
perhaps absorbs more ot the activity of 
the urban area than any such concen¬ 
tration of streets in any town. They 
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contain some of the largest and most 
elaborate shops or stores in the world, 
scarcely to be paralleled in finish of 
detail even in London, and most of the 
theatres, banks and insurance offices. 

The narrowness of the streets is 
broken only at one spot, where Martin 
Place, a wide rectangular space, has 
been opened out at right angles, at a 
point about half a mile from Sydney 
( ove. The better part of one side i< 
occupied by one front of the Post Office. 


some architectural novelty. It is 
generally in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance, but less imitative than 
such a phrase suggests. Over the 
entrance on either side are ample 
colonnades and above these are large 
domes constructed of steel. The main 
tower looks more than its 189 feet, for 
Sydney, though it has been called the 
iikM American town in Australia, is a 
town of low buildings. Early in its 
hMorv the authorities set a height 



S. ANDREW’S CATHEDRAL, TOWN-HALL AND VICTORIA MARKETS 

l »»i p is % ( Mrru t thv building t«» tin* Wdt is S. Amhi'wS C.iOi<dral to the 

Chun h of l u^hmd (wtmmmoh. It m onlv **»»• lonu by 60 ft*< l wulr. To the ri^ht is th<* tower 
of th«* town-hall, wlitiwf' orwu, tin 1 wui Id’s l.*r^* st, has pf*". and i;o n H<*vo»t! art' the 

iloriu's of the Victoria Market 1 * routammu warehouses, sample rottni> and shops 


a fine modern building and. thanks to 
its site, more easily visible than the 
test of the municipal buildings, which 
on the whole are curiously inconspicuous, 
though some are spacious and in them¬ 
selves admirable. 

A quite magnificent bird’s-eye view 
of town and harbour is to be had from 
the top of its clock tower, a view only 
rivalled by the outlook from the Obser¬ 
vatory, which gives a superior vantage 
point over Dawes Point. Millers Point 
and Darling Harbour. 

The town-hall is one ot the biggest 
m the southern hemisphere and has 


limit of 150 feet, and the regulation has 
been faithfully kept. 

The town-hall holds what is claimed 
to be the finest and biggest organ in the 
world, completed in 1890 at a cost of 
£16,300. The great hall in which it is 
set has every acoustic virtue in spite of 
its size—its 166 feet of length, its 85 
feet of breadth and its 65 feet of height. 

Though neither so busy nor so famous, 
Macquarie Street has a certain pre¬ 
eminence over even Pitt Street. It 
runs on the edge of the busy city and 
gives a view over the harbour, over the 
46 acres of the Botanic Gardens and 
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over (government House. Its open side 
is not closed till you reach the rather 
humble Parliament buildings of stone 
and brick and wood. It runs alongside 
the inner and outer “ Domain “—open 
parks, which are the favourite hunting 
ground of those who are called in London 
“ Hyde Park orators.” In the Do¬ 
main are the National Art Galleries. 

Lasting Influence of the Harbour 

Where Macquarie Street is cut by 
Bent Street stand the Public Library’ 
and the famous Mitchell Library, en¬ 
dowed by David Scott Mitchell with 
£70,000 ; and thanks to this wealth, a 
singularly complete collection of ail the 
literature concerned with the essentials 
of Australian history' has been amassed. 
It has in this respect no parallel. 

The harbour is not visible from the 
main streets of the city ; but its influ¬ 
ence is everywhere felt. It mav be called 
—in the Venetian sense -itself the main 
street, and as time goes on becomes 
more and more the geometrical centre. 

As you look down on it from, say, 
Government House, its many branching 
inlets suggest the shape of a starfish. 
Final arrangements for bridging the 
harbour were made in February, 1924 ; 
but much of the communication will 
still be maintained by a great number of 
steam ferries, broad and capacious and 
tolerably fast, themselves an added 
attraction to the scene, especially as 
night comes on and their lights cross and 
recross the waters in close proximity 
and at every sort of angle. They mostly 
start from near the place where Governor 
Phillip landed. 

Excursion* from the Quay 

The Circular Quay, as it is now called, 
almost monopolises the cross-channel 
traffic, though there is some activity at 
the Macquarie and Balmain Ferries. 
The high-decked, capacious steamers 
radiate outwards from the quay in 
most directions for destinations at all 
sorts of distances. The journey to 
Manly (which towards its close exposes 
the boats to heavy weather from the 


harbour mouth) is six miles in length 
and occupies just under 40 minutes. 
Watson’s Bay is four miles away. 
Milson’s Point, on the other side, is 
reached within a few' minutes only. 

The longest journey inland to the left 
takes you clean away from town and 
harbour proper up to Parramatta, on the 
river of that name, and occupies an houi 
and a half. You travel past Balmain, 
which occupies a peninsula of its own 
in the western part of the city, and past 
some two miles of coast chiefly <xvupied 
with wharves, shipping yards and 
factories, in which a gre at part of the 
wealth of the town is contained. Not 
the least interesting sjxit is Cockatoo 
Island, where are the government 
docks not to mention a small prison. 

Rapid and Continuous CJrowth 

hew towns m the world are* glowing 
so fast as Svdnev. which rivals in this 
regard even Toronto and Vancouver m 
Canada. Bungalows spring up with 
such dazzling speed that wide view's on 
both sides of the harbour seem to 
consist wholly of red-tiled roofs. Some 
on the north are being built in the almost 
virgin bush, as round Killara, and there 
is no check in the rate of increase*. The 
tow r n is so |w)pular that more than one* 
sixth of the population of the Island 
Continent is congregated there. The 
figures in 1924 reached 1,000,000. 

Looking across the harlxmr towards 
the northern shore, you see up the slope 
as many trees as houses, for with great 
wisdom what bush could be conveniently 
preserved has been preserved. In the 
middle the vast area ofTaronga Park has 
been reserved for the Zoological Gardens, 
of which from a distance nothing is 
visible but trees while the charm of a 
wild landscape is preserved on a near 
view. The Zoo is one of the best and 
most attractive, and moreover is a 
source of wealth, not of expense. 

The chief distinction of Sydney, com¬ 
pared with other great cities of the 
world, Rio perhaps excepted, is created 
by the native wildness on one side and 
what may be called artificial wildness 
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GENERAL ROST OFFICE IN MARTIN PLACE 

Rutlt of pvTtnouiu brown stone this is one of the greatest buildings in Australia. The frontage on this 
street measures 353 feet and in the centre the clock tower nses to a height of 270 feet Visitors can 
ascend the tower for a fine view of the city and mails are signalled from the flagstaff All the year round 
the stalls of fiower*selien brighten the pavement outside, especially with native bloom* 
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WHERE THE FIRST SYDNEY COLONISTS LANDED FERRY BOATS AT CIRCULAR QUAY 

Circular Quay occupies the eastern section c>l the triple nni«J p< nmsul i on whu h tin <it\ is I uilt It is tin h< ut ti in which the mini streets t„ur s r stmt 
P*tt Street, Castleneagh Street and several tramw ns radi »t< On the w itc isicli f» rrns j 1% u md fr< m the v m us j h esnn the h irbc ur s lu li as North" svduev 
Lavender Bay, Parramatta nver, and Bihnonl on Middle Harbour Ihe found i indiiu sti^r md seme oi tl * Urr\ su uiurs tan be sc.cn m this splendid 

aerial view while on the rifc.lit is a pirt of Onlim II uh m witli its w 1 aivts no shipping 
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on the other, for, corresponding to the 
Zoological, on the northern shore, are 
the Botanic Gardens—also among the 
loveliest—which occupy one of the 
three peaks of the promontory Behind 
run the central streets of the metropolis 
On the extreme points of the three 
peaks are batteries, but as you walk 
down from the Parliament House or 
the park known as the Domain beside it, 
and go into the gardens flanked by 
Farm Cove and Woolloomooloo Bay, 
you think first of the peaceful charm 
of the view and its sunny serenity 
Government House occupies a garden 
site m the midst of the centre peninsula 
The peninsula—in all about 13 miles 
in length—on which the older part of 
Sydney lies, along with a senes of fine 
residential suburbs stretching almost to 
Botany Bay, ends ui a sea frontage like 
none other Delicious beaches lie be* 
tween high cliffs , and to the best of 
these—the Bondi and Coogee beaches— 
the population flocks for recreation 
Few towns have such a quick and 


glorious escape And even Bondi and 
Coogee are not such household words 
as Manly 

This level bay, that serves as sea front 
to the suburbs north of the harbour, 
is curiously set on a peninsula with its 
widest front running parallel to the 
sea Suif bathing is one of the national 
amusements , and in spite of the occa¬ 
sional presence of sharks and the not'd 
for watchfulness, Manly may be hailed 
as the paradise of surf bathing The 
wide, even rollers give a ztst and oppor¬ 
tunities for skill entirely absent from 
the highly advirtised but much tamer 
surf amusements of Honolulu 

It is true of S\dney as of other 
Australian towns, that it is nearly free 
of slums At one period the wharves 
which had grown up rather haphazard 
were centres ot disuse, infested with 
enormous numbers e>f rats which once 
introduced the deaellv btibonu plague 
into one e>f tin healthiest capitals m the 
world But the at} authorities took 
heroic measures, reconstrue ted the circle 



IN MEMORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN NAVY’S FIRST ENGAGEMENT 

On November 9, 1914, tne Australian cruiser Sydne> encountered tlie Ge mail light cruiser Emden, 
which had been raiding British and Allied commerce, of? Cocoa Island. The Emden drove ashore 
ana was destroyed with 240 of her crew. Souvenirs were distributed throughout Austr alia and here 
‘ one of her 4.1 inch guns, mounted in Hyde Park Tin* plinth commemorates the dead 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

At tin * or j st i ni I'itt Sturt ai.a Martin Ha<« stands tlu^. ^reat 
nmc tori \ tanUlmi: It is Uu loud of a ijriut fmancial 

uistitutu n anil *ho low or s rtion shims s, me tine marble 


ot wharves on and around 
and about Sydney Cove, 
and banished rats and 
plagues together. 

Reformers complain 
that too much activity 
is centred in Sydney, too 
many railways, too many 
manufactures, too manv 
political bodies, but then* 
is not as vet any sign 
that the amenities an 
suffering any interfc rence. 

Resident m the suburbs 
have their beds through 
the gieater part of, or 
index'd all. the year in 
sleeping balconies outsidi 
their houses In general 
the harbour edge has been 
kept free from any of the 
small crowded buildings 
that have marked most 
harlxmrs m lust on 

Woolloomoolon Bay n 
m part an exception, but 
the streets thereabouts or 
elsewhere are not slums 
m the Euro|K k an sense, 
though they are some¬ 
what of a contrast to the 
purely residential appear¬ 
ance of most of the houses that run 
down to the water's edge The greater 
condensation of population begins four 
miles from the hailxmr mouth where 
Governor Phillip built the first houses, 
and thins out both inland and towards 
the sea. A charming example of the 
successful management, from a town- 
planning point of view, of the areas 
into which population begins to fhxxl 
is to be seen at Rose Bay, a big, 
smooth sweep of coast on the route to 
the Southern Bluff. 

Building as everywhere proceeds 
swiftly, but an ample area has been 
converted into a very good golf-links, 
and fxdow them have been made a 
number ot tennis-courts which may help 
to make Rose Bay the Wimbledon ot 
Australia. If a little more care were 
taken to keep the edge of the sea itself 


more attractive, Rose Bay would have 
yet wider fame among its rivals. 

It goes without saving that games 
are well prov ided for, and it is the charm 
of Australian towns, not least of Sydney, 
that the race-course—for example the 
trottmg-nng ot Perth—are wnthin the 
very pale of the town. Kensington, 
one of the nearer and bigger southern 
suburbs, with its race-course and rough 
but not unattractive golf-links, is a 
good example. At the other extreme, 
suburban dwellers at Killara look down 
through their little orange orchards on 
to a new links ingeniously fitted into the 
building schemes. 

The town is well supplied with parks 
and open spaces. Those under muni¬ 
cipal control have an area of just over 
391 acres, and the government controls 
others of a total area of 150 acres. 
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Much the biggest is Moore Park on the 
south-eastern boundary of the city 
close alongside the Sydney cricket 
ground and the grounds of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, where the biggest 
annual show on the continent is held. 

Sidney's Fine City Parks 

Moore Park is over 250 acres in area, 
and a verv large proportion of it is laid 
out in cricket pitches alternating with 
football grounds. But it keeps many 
amenities of the date before it was 
cleared. Through it runs the Randwick 
Road, known to most residents as the 
most direct route to the Randwick and 
Kensington race-courses. 

But the road is beautiful in itself, 
thanks in large measure to the artificial 
avenue, in which the Moreton Bay tig 
takes a conspicuous place. This strange 
tree is often abused by gardeners and 
considered untidy and destructive in its 
growth, but the immense spread of the 
branches, the heavy, dark preen h aves, 
the grotesque shape of the boughs, 
complicated by a sort of pendent aerial 
root, make the tree one of the most 
noticeable features of the open spaces 
in Sydney. In Moore Park it i> inter¬ 
spersed with several varieties of pine. 

Most of the parks are dedicated to 
some game. The dainty little Cook 
Park, of less than three acres, is devoted 
almost wholly to bowls. The bowling 
pavilion is the outstanding building and 
the two greens—owned by the City 
Bowling Club—attract a surprising 
number of onlookers. But the park of 
most distinction—it is only a lew 
minutes' walk from the Post Office—is 
Hyde Park, a place of real beauty. 

A Comprehensive University 

The avenues are varied and spacious, 
the gardens bright and daintily kept. 
Perhaps the very large refreshment 
kiosk is not in itself a thing of beauty, 
but it is built in a very lovely corner 
opposite S. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, a large and stately Gothic 
building, and both the rock gardens and 
the water add to the attractions. 


Rushcutters Park again, lying on the 
eastern boundary, makes an ample 
playing field, for cricket, tennis and 
croquet. Victoria Park, which has 
pleasant gardens, lies clo>.e against the 
university. As .ill the state capitals, 
Sydney is a university town and is 
rightly proud of its institution. It is 
singularly comprehensive. 'Hu* Pro¬ 
testant. Roman Catholic and Presby¬ 
terian churches have all built collegia 
within the university. 

There is a residential women’s 
college, and apart from the very large* 
medical school itself, the Royal Prince 
Albert Hospital has been erected within 
tilt* grounds as a general hospital as well 
as a medical school and training centre 
for nurses. The mam buddings, one 
day to form a complete quadrangle, are. 
like the medical school, of brown sand¬ 
stone in tlu' Tudor |KTj>endiciilar style, 
and have a frontage of .410 feet. 

Contrasts in Public Building* 

The contrasts in S\ dney public 
buildings are sometimes curious. The 
Law Courts are rather humble and much 
scattered. On the other hand tin* 
Queen Victoria Market (never used as 
such) is salient and elaborate. It cost 
£261,000, is ornamented with Byzantine 
towers and equipped with lifts that can 
carry a horse and drav 

S. Andrew’s Cathedral (Protestant) is 
very small compared with the Roman 
C atholic C athedral, but is graceful and 
comely* Of all the buildings perhaps 
the most conspicuous are the Cardinal 
Palace and Moore Roman Catholic 
College l<x>kmg down on Manly. 

A building worth visiting is the high 
Macquarie* Lighthouse on the South 
Head. Looking from any of the heights 
thereabouts you see many things about 
the harbour that you might miss, 
especially how neatly and conveniently 
lie the islands—Shark Island defending 
Rose Bay and Garden Island defending 
Woolloomooloo Bay; and the size of 
44 Middle Harbour/' with Balmoral and 
the Spit, looks only less important than 
the harbour proper. 
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Buffer Between Palestine & Anatolia 

by the Rev. W. Ewing, txd. 

Author of "Arab and I )ru/o at Home" 


^ 1 M11' area covered bv the name 

1 Syria lias varied greatly from age 

to age. Its widest extent was 
feaehed under Solemn** I. In the 
< »rec<vftoman period it shrank to the 
basin of the Orontes. 

In later times it in< hided the parallel 
ranges running roughly north-east and 
south-west from the I minis mountains 
to the desert of Sinai, with the spacious 
\ alley In tween them, tie* stnp of gret n 
along the sea shore, and a ribbon of 
dt M*rt on the east. 

This region never realized political 
unity. It has played its part in history 
ever as lx longing to some larger 
dominion As mandated to the French 
it is limited to tin* district noith of 
Palestine. Here the features of moun¬ 
tain and plain, with corresponding 
climate, prevail throughout. The flora 
and fauna are distinctive ; but, despite 
the mingling of peoples, its civilization 
may lx* de sc ribed as one 

Syri*’« Modern Boundaries 

The northern boundaiy settled lx*- 
tween France and Tin key, starts from 
Payason tin* Gulf of Alexandrotta.chtnbs 
the rugged road over the* mountain to 
the railway ; tliis it follows for a space, 
crosses the Euphrates and goes on to the 
Tigris, skirting the lower hills of 
Kurdistan, a mountainous tract stretch¬ 
ing from the Euphrates to ITumiyah in 
Persia, and from the Araxes in the north 
to the uplands of Luristan and the valley 
of Mesopotamia. The eastern boundary 
rec.i osses the Euphrates and runs south¬ 
ward to the east of the low' hills north 
of Palmyra, including part of the desert 
affected by the streams that descend 
from the eastern slopes. 


The* southern line*, leaving the north 
corner of the plain of Acre, takes in most 
of the hill country of Galilee. It sweeps 
northward and eastward, leaving to 
Palestine the springs of Jordan. From 
Caesarea Philippi it runs southward to 
the gorge of the Yarmuk, then eastward 
along the southern border of Hauran to 
tie* desert. The coast-line on the west 
is rock-bound and rugged. Small 
havens at Tyre and Sidon shed ter coast - 
wise* craft. At Beirut, Tripoli and 
Alexandretta there is accommodation 
for large r vessels. 

Coastal Strip of Fertility 

The level strip along the* shore— 
ancient Phex'nicia—is of e xceeding rich¬ 
ness and fe rtility. From the Ladder of 
Tyro to Beirut it is never more than 
two miles wide. Behind the headland 
of Beirut it broadens out, but shrinks 
to a thread at the Dog river, where are 
the* famous rock inscriptions. Northward 
it is broken and irregular, with rocky 
promontories at intervals thrust into 
the sea. The Plain of Akkar, north of 
Tripoli, runs far into the hills. 

Mount Lebanon swells up in great 
majesty from the south, culminating 
in snowy peaks over n.ooo feet high, 
near the ce dar grove of Bshcrreh. Then, 
with a sinking skyline, the range runs 
northward through the Jebel Ansariga 
and Amanus heights to the Taurus ; 
broken through by the “ Great River ” 
north of Tripoli and also by the 
Orontes at Antioch. 

The ridge, clear-cut against the blue 
of the Syrian sky, bare save for the 
white robes of winter, slips down sea¬ 
ward into slopes shaggy with wood and 
orchard, wheat-field and vineyard, olive 
and mulberry grove, the graceful pine 
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SYRIA LYING ATHWART THE HEAD-WATERS OF THE EUPHRATES 


and feathery palm, with a bewildering 
rush of luxuriance along the shore. 
White villages twinkle among the 
greenery, or crowning dizzy heights seem 
almost poised in air. Great gorges break 
down from the heights, with yawning 
jaws of rcx*k and shuddering precipices, 
with the voice of turbulent waters in 
their profound depths. 

In certain remote and lofty hollows 
groups of aged trees lift their giant 
limbs, survivors of the cedar forests, 
once the glory of Lebanon. It is a land 
of springs and streams of water that 
flow- swiftly to the sea. But the eastern 
lace is steeper ; water is scarce ; and 
the soil is barren. 

The hollow of el-Buka, Coele-Syria, 
narrow in the south, rises to a height of 
3-773 feet at Baalbek, then falls away 
to the north, broadening out north* 
eastward till it merges in the desert. 
Near the watershed rise the two chief 
rivers, Qrontes and Leontes. the first 


11 owing northward, tin* second south¬ 
ward. both finding their way through 
mountain gorges to the sea. 

The Kuwvik flow's through Aleppo, and 
sinks in a morass 20 miles to the 
south. The Orontes expands into a lake 
at Homs, six miles long and three broad. 
The level is maintained by a dam at the 
north built of enormous stone blocks. 
The Lake of Antioch, fed by Nahr 
el-Aswad and other streams, varies in 
size with the seasons. The floor of the 
valley is an old sea bottom. There are 
patches of deep, black loam ; but the 
soil is mostly sandy alluvium, coloured 
red by oxide of iron, well suited for 
wheat-growing. It is too cold for the 
orange, but other fruit-trees abound. 

The north-east corner of Syria belongs 
to the Mesopotamian steppe plateau, 
cut oft from the Taurus foothills by a 
line of faults 1,000 fc*et to 2,000 feet 
high. It catches the fringes of the 
Kurdistan rain-storms, and is green in 
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spring, but brown and bare under 
summer suns. South of the Euphrates 
runs a line of low desert hills, leaving 
gateways through which from time 
immemorial the surplus population of 
the stepjx* has found its way down ifito 
the watered plain. 

Anti - Lebanon rises near Kiblah. 
( limbing to a height of 8,137 Eet in 
Dahr Abu’l Hin, it breaks down south¬ 
ward and scatters. By a sple ndid gorge 
through the range the river Barada 
reaches Damascus. Then the mountain 
attaiiis*its full stature in the massive 
bulk of Hermon, 0,050 feet. Shapely 
volcanic cones mark the descent through 
Jaulan to Hauran which is protected 
from the desert by the basaltic dyke of 
Jelx l ed-Druze. The Jaulan uplands are 
tnainlv grazing-ground. The soil of 
Hauran wheat-fields is rich volcanic 
detritus, studded with the remains of 
ancient cities. 

From the ridges ot Jebel ed-!)ru/e 
ruins of hoary antiquity look down 
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upon a pleasant country, cultivated by 
the industrious Druzes. Along the 
lower slopes of the eastern mountains, 
through a string of oases of which 
Palmyra was the chief, there ran the old 
caravan road from Damascus to 
distant Bagdad. 

There is still a lack of scientific 
observation on which to base an 
account of Syrian meteorology. With 
such diversity of mountain, plain and 
desert, the range of temperature is 
very great. On the inland uplands in 
summer the difference between day 
and night may be over 20°. In the 
desert steppe it may be 30° F. at 
night, and 77° F. at noon. 'Hie mean 
temperature at Beirut runs from under 
bo° in winter to over 8o° in autumn. 
At Baalbek I have sweltered in the 
heat of a December noon, and at night, 
journeying to Damascus in a goods 
train, have been frozen stiff with cold. 

From October to April rain falls 
at intervals—most heavily in December 



CRUMBLING WALLS OF ALEPPO’S OLD CITADEL 

Alepix* th* capital of Aleppo Vilayet, extending from the Mediterranean Sea to the Euphrates, lies 
in a fertile valley watered by the nver Kuweik. An ancient Syrian trade centre, Aleppo has seen 
many vicissitudes, suffering repeatedly from siege, earthquake and epidemic. In the heart of the 
town is the famous old fortress, set on an isolated eminence apparently of Hittite origin 
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PRIMITIVE NATIVE DYE WORKS NEAR ALEPPO 

Ap^irt from Us imjnirt im t as a trinsit Iovmi for w in s brought aUm^ the* « *r »\ iti r*>ut< s Vl< ppn h i> 
sc\tral flourishing indi stn< s of its own I b« pjst.w hto nut Melds a \ ilti lhU liarust , the silk 
prodlu tion of the rn ighbourhood is r* unwind and silk .md cotton stuffs < nihroich r\ md If ith«r 
vans arc 1 inanuf.n turtd Buckthorn berries an used ixtcnsivclv for dv mg md an * xj>ortfd 

and January The downpour is often From Mav till October no cloud 
torrential Between the rainy periods flecks the blue of heaven , but slope 

the weather is bright, warm and and plain, all except the desert, are 

delightful Frost and snow are not drenched \v*th dew at night The 

unknown even m Damascus and Aleppo «outh west wind brings most of the 
Hail-storms are sometimes dangerous ram that from the north-west is cool 
I remember one that befell in the and refreshing From the south-east 

month of May, when stout window comes the dreaded sirocco Blowing 

shutters were smashed by the ha||. over desert tracts its ozone is exhausted , 

’ s * 





WATERWHEELS FOR IRRIGATION 

■ I \l«| | o Iks \nti<x.h uti t lit* Oronu 


ONE or THE LARGE 

\U*ut fm mtl««* almost dm W( st 

»»1\, nt iK d.nsol prospntv w tv ktumn is V»ti«*h tin Beautiful, 

»uss l-h tuif «t)u< K situittd u tin b of a ru^od r m^w of hills it possesses 
wrmh art. im*i it< <1 b\ mi ms of immense w »t«i\\h<els, such as the 


the temperature iusIks up, the at- 
mosphtre is chargeci with line dust, 
vegetation wilts aiul withers, and life 
lx.conus a burden On the whole the 
<lunate is not unhealthy The most 
common forms of trouble an* fe\ers 
A man is often described as ** fevered ” 
whatever his sickness Europeans who 
are cartful have little to fear. 


I nderwotxJ 

AT ANTIOCH 

I outided in b c , the 

ind n\ illed Rome m 

luxunant orchards 
one seen above 

This border-land between the Medi¬ 
terranean basin and the Asian steppes 
shaies in the flora of both On the 
seaboard are many evergreen shrubs 
with narrow, leathery leaves; spring 
flowers of transient beauty; myrtle 
and oleander, pine and olive, with 
squill, anemone and tulip. The syca¬ 
more fig and other plants mark 
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transition to a wanner dime. Already 
on the eastern slopes the steppe ilora 
abounds, with great variety of species, 
dry, thorny shrubs and few trees. 

Spring brings many small but bril¬ 
liantly coloured, quickly withering 
plants. In summer only thistles 
flourish. The prickly-leaved oak is 
found on the hills, and all kinds of 
fruit-trees in irrigated gardens. Some 
tobacco is cultivated and liquorice 
grows wild on the northern downs. 

Greatly Varied Fauna 

Syria is rich in fauna, having many 
species not found south of litr border¬ 
line. Mountain fastness, jungle and 
marsh are haunted by the brown bear, 
the wild boar, the badger, the leopard, 
the wolf, the noisy jackal and the 
loathly hyena. Worthy of mention are 
the jungle cat, the ermine, deer, roe 
and fallow, the graceful gazelle, the 
Syrian hare and the squirrel. 

There are many varieties of snakes 
and lizards. Eagle and vulture circle 
in the sun above the beetling crags. 
Rock partridge, pigeons and quail 
abound, and the hooting of owls often 
makes the night eerie. Birds of fine 
plumage are plentiful, but song birds 
are few, and so the sweet notes of the 
nightingale are the more bewitching. 

Prevailing Geologic Formations 

The prevailing formation of the 
district is cretaceous limestone, with 
strata of recent sandstone and lignite, 
and dykes of basalt. By the disin¬ 
tegration of these rocks under sun 
and rain the soil is perpetually renewed 
and fertilised. There are many ancient 
volcanic outflow's, especially in the 
south-east. 

Iron and coal-mining have been 
tried in the mountains with scant 
success. Excepting the copper ore, 
especially east of Aleppo, there are no 
mineral deposits of quantity and quality 
to make mining remunerative. 

Without irrigation little cultivation 
is possible save on the western slopes, 
where most moisture falls, and in.the 


green plain of Phoenicia. The main 
rivers flow in too deep beds to be used 
for this purpose. Much arable land 
therefore yields but thin crops, and 
pastures predominate. Mount Lebanon 
is extensively terraced and irrigated 
from copious springs and streams. 
Terraces which cannot be reached w’ith 
the plough are tilled with the spade, 
women sharing this toil w'ith the men. 

Farming is the leading industry'. In 
summer reservoirs and w^ater channels 
are put in order, terrace walls are 
repaired, and soil carried up to make 
good any deficiencies. Ploughing and 
sowing begin when the first rain has 
softened the hard-baked earth. In non- 
irrigated districts good rains in spring 
presage a plentiful harvest. Under 
vine or fig-tree the farmer may recline 
in the heat of the day. while lemons, 
the golden apricots, apples and pears 
provide refreshment. Wine made from 
the Syrian vintage enjoys a wide 
reputation. The orange is now grown 
for export on the northern seaboard. 

Characteristic Syrian Shepherd 

In this land of wide pastures the 
shepherd is a characteristic figure, armed 
with crook and dagger, alert to defend 
his charges, sheep, goats and cattle, 
against robbers and beasts of prey. 
Winter brings his heaviest anxieties. 
In the winter thousands of sheep and 
goats may perish in some terrible 
snow-storm. As of old, their flocks 
form the chief wealth of the nomads. 
But the main suppty of mutton for the 
Syrian markets comes from Kurdistan, 
great droves moving softly down from 
these remote uplands. 

Along the coast the fisherman plies 
his ancient task. Nets are spread on 
many a rock from Tyre to Alcxandretta, 
while mules toil inland with loads of 
salted fish for town and village. A 
famous fishing-ground where the Leontes 
enters the sea supplies Beirut with fish, 
especially during Lent, Sponge-fishers at 
Latakia meet with considerable success. 
The stone-cutters and masons of 
Lebanon have long been famous. The 




Syria. Carton arch and splendid pillar crumble slowly through 
the centuries among the litter that was once Zenobia's Palmyra 





Completed by the Romans about a.d. 217, these columns 
of the Temple of Jupiter at Baalbek are over sixty feet high 
i » 39 t8 . ■ 
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Syria. This is the entrance to the Baalbek temple dedicated to 
Bacchus. Archaeologists have done muck to combat d i lap idation 
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Syria. The bones of Heliopolis or Baalbek, sacred city of Baal, lie aboi 
thirty-five miles north-westward of Damascus on Use railway to Homs . 
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Long before the traveller reaches it he sees the six tall columns, ail that 
remain of its mightiest temple, uplifted black and gaunt against the sky 
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Syria. Tiles displace the old flat roofs and teams run up and 
down the streets. Here is the conflict of East and West in Beirut 
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<? IA * Soj'i which holds Beirut in embrace, washes 

the seaward feet of the mountains of Lebanon away to the east 
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ordinary tradesmen, tailor, shoemaker, 
blacksmith and carpenter, are found in 
most villages. Women spin and weave 
warm woollen and hair garments and 
tent cloth. Native looms produce cloth 
of cotton and silk, bright-hucd sashes, 
belts and headgear. There are many 
workers in leather, inlaid wood, brass, 
copper and the precious metals, whose 
products tempt the tourist, while others 
cultivate the silkworm, make olive oil 
and soap, manipulate dried fruits for 
export and prepare the tobacco leaf 

The Wbrk done by the Syrian Pro¬ 
testant College and the Universite St. 
Joseph in Beirut furnishes the country 
with doctors, teachers and preachers 
of an efficiency never known before. 

Connecting towns and villages there 
is a network of tracks worn through 
centuries by the feet of camel, mule and 
pedestrian. Good roads traverse certain 
mountain passes, linking the inlands with 
the seaboard, and joining up the main 
towns in the province. Communication 
is established by rail with Egypt, the 
Hejaz, Mesopotamia and the Bosphorus. 

Motor-car versus Camel 

A motor 44 express " crosses the 
desert between Damascus and Bagdad. 
The motor-car has, indeed, revolu¬ 
tionised internal communications. It 
seems as if the camel had received notice 
to quit the roa<!s in his ancient domain, 
livery place of importance has its post 
office and electric telegraph. The tele¬ 
phone is used in the principal towns 
and a wireless station at Damascus 
keeps touch with the great w^orld. 

Home trade consists mainly in the 
marketing of country produce, in buying 
and selling implements and utensils 
and the necessaries of social and 
domestic life. The nomads bring in 
quantities of 44 samn/' or clarified butter, 
much|U$ed in cooking. Business wnth 
them is largely by barter. 

The immemorial trade by caravan 
with Arabia and the east has practically 
ceased. The import of textiles from the 
west has dealt a shrewd blow to native 
industries in silk, cotton and wool, 
im 


Cocoons are exported on a reduced scale, 
and among other exports are fruit, 
grain, olive oil, soap and hides. 

There are no scattered cottages or 
solitary farmsteads. Villages are placed 
with a view to easy defence, convenient 
access to work and nearness to water. 
In the mountains houses are of sub¬ 
stantial stone and lime, protecting from 
the bitter cold of winter nights. In 
the plain they are unbaked bricks 
plastered with mud, the beehive form 
being popular, especially in the north. 

Neglected Sanitation 

The nomads, of course, live in tents 
of black hair. Sanitary arrangements, 
where they exist, are of the most 
primitive order, and garbage and other 
filth litter the streets. But life is so 
much lived in the open air that less 
harm is done than might be expected. 

Baalbek draws life from its sp>rings, 
and sustenance from the annual stream 
of tourists to its splendid ruins. Homs 
(Mmesa), Hama (Hamath), and Antioch, 
owe their existence to the Orontes. 
Built partly of basalt, and, in the newer 
quarters, of sun-dried bricks, the first 
principles of sanitation have yet to be 
learned. Picturesque and fruitful gardens 
with great water-wheels are seen at 
Hama and Antioch. 

Stalely Building* of Beirut 

Aleppo, on the Kuw r eik, the chief city 
of the north, the great emporium and 
distributing centre for merchandise from 
ea>t and west, gathers round its lofty 
citadel, which stands on a mound 
probably of Hittite origin. Western 
influence is marked in the coast towns. 
It is predominant in Beirut, the main 
scat of commerce and education. Stately 
buildings and red-tiled roofs stand out 
in striking relief against the back¬ 
ground of green. Water is brought 
by gravitation from Nahr Beirut. 
Sanitation is comparatively good, 
and the streets are clean. Damascus, 
queen of Syrian cities, has felt the 
touch of the West, but still enshrines 
the soul of the Orient. 

ib6 
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PASTORAL BEDUINS ON THE ROAD FROM PALMYRA TO DAMASCUS 

The Bedums of S\na are the descendants of the v*nu sax age itmn uK '' n In'* du< It in \ialna 
hoin time immemorial Pastoral nomads, thcv possess lar^e thn ks ot sho{ l , it* » id ► , n« turn s 
lanuIs, on which thev are matulx dependent for their f«Hwl and d<»tlumj I la sh** t p is tin must 
important domestic animal, and mutton is almost the nnlv meat < aten t\\a\ Ir *m tin lar^n towns 


As might be exacted from the 
insanitary conditions, flies take a fore¬ 
most place among the pest* of Syria. 
Summer finds them m many-milhoned 
strength of buz/mg swarms They are 
carriers of disease* , and to their malign 
activity art* due most of the eye tumbles 
that disfigure so many hue faces Night¬ 
fall brings respite from files, but then, 
especially near marsh-land, is the hour 
of the mosquito and the sandfly ; not 
easily baffled in their quest of blood, 
dangerous also as propagators of malaria 
The flea also prospers and multiplies. 
At times in certain of the Syrian villages 
the very dust seems to be alive with 
these agile vermin. 


The Syrian people pit s* pt a strange 
and rather tv wild* ring nudity Thrv 
are of SermtK blood with slight ad¬ 
mixture from otlai souu«s I he mam 
stock is Aramaean, strongly affected bv 
immigration of Arabs whose 1 tnguage 
cvtivwhere pn vails Then has been a 
constant trickle of Kurds and Arim mans 
from the math In the \manus and 
district art* remnants of pi* Aramaean 
stocks, mingled with Turkomans. 

The women on the whole are well 
favoured m )outh, but on them hills 
the mam burden of toil, and they age 
with pathetic swiftness. You would 
often fail to recognize the bright girl of 
sixteen in the wrinkled dame of thirty. 


5 YRIA : GEOGR APHICAL S UMMAR Y 


Natural Division . Northern section of 
the Levantine coast lands, with a narrow 
coastal fringe, mountains near the coast, 
and a wide sweep of gentle slopes to the 
east. (Cf Palestine and Mesopotamia) 
Climate . Mediterranean winter rains 
and summer droughts on the seaw*ard side, 
dry and hot, with extremes of temperature 
inland. 

Vegetation . Cedar forests and other 
trees in the hollow, and lower slopes on 
the west. Mediterranean summer-drought 
plants on the west and and scrub and 
semi-desert inland. 


Prod tut s. Mediterranean (coastal): 
wheat, oil (olive), wine, figs, oranges, 
lemons, mulberries Pastoral (inland); 
goats, sheep, cattle, camels, hides. (Cf. 
Anatolia ) Irrigation is well-nigh impossible 
owing to the gorges of the rivers. 

Communuatums . Railways from Da¬ 
mascus to neighbounng capitals. Motors are 
displacing camels. Aeroplane service to 
Bagdad. Coastwise steamers. 

Outlook . Without great resources to 
attract capital, without great interest 
for, or in, tne rest of the world, Syria is in 
a backwater of the world's enterprise. 


TASMANIA 

Australia’s Fruitful Island-State 

by Boyd Cable 

Author and Traveller 


T HE names or nicknames given to 
Tasmania are some indication 
of its characteristics ” The 
Playground of Australia ” is indicative 
of the large number ot tourists and 
holiday-makers who are attracted from 
the parts of Australia where the* summer 
heat is unpleasant and the cool and 
bracing climate of Tasmania provides 
a pleasant and invigorating change. 

The title ” Sanatorium ot the South ” 
is justified by the value ot the climate 
m building up dedicate constitutions, 
esjjcciallv those with consumptive 
tendencies, for whose* treatment 
sanatoria have tx-en establish* d m 
various parts and bv the general 
health of the inhabitants and the 
fact that nine out of ten children 
born survive their infancy, an ex¬ 
tremely high proj>ortK>n 

" Applelund ** is rather a one-sided 
reference to a mans -suitd truit industry, 
which covers a wide range of varieties 
because of the suitable climates in 
different localities ; “ Australia s Work¬ 
shop/* on the other hand, is due to the 
great possibilities only beginning to 
be developed, but which are affected 
to a striking extent by the many big 
sources of water power. 

Variety the Keynote 

° The Speck.” Australia’s jocular 
nickname, is best appreciated there in 
a continent so large that a state with 
an area ot 26,215 square miles, or 
16,788,000 acres (Scotland has an area 
of 30,405 square miles), is by comparison 
small The total population at the 
beginning of 1922 was 212.847, male 
and female being almost equal. 

The keynote of Tasmania is variety. 
It is an irregular heart-shaped island 


180 miles over its greatest length, 
190 over its greatest width, covering 
three degrees of latitude from 40° 40' 
to 43 0 38' S. and between 144 0 30' and 
148° 30' E. longitude. 

The variety of its climate, however, 
is not so much due to its latitude as 
to its rapidly varying levels. The whole 
surface is broken up by hills, mountains 
and plateaux, increasing in their rugged¬ 
ness from east to w*est. This varying 
altitude, running from sea-level to 
about 4 000 feet on the ct ntral plateau, 
makes for such variety m climate that 
while a crop is being harvested in one 
jdace, the same vegetation will tie barely 
above gTound in another district. 

Absence of All Extremes 

Over the whole island, however, the 
climate 1 tt mperate, extremes of either 
lu at or cold bong unknown. On an 
average of once in three years the 
tenqxTdture reaches ioo° F. and only 
three times a year on the average does 
air tempera tun. attain qo c . In the winter 
it is sometimes cold enough to bring 
snow on the highlands and very 
occasionally thin ice on the lowlands. 
The hot winds of summer are tempered 
by sea and mountain air, and it is 
always cool at nights. 

There is an extraordinary variety 
in rainfall. The average of 29 4 inches 
over the settled part of the whole 
state is no guide to this variety. There 
are from 18 to 23 inches in the midlands 
(largely devoted to sheep and wool 
production), 35 to 40 inches in the 
Huon Valley w r here fruit growing is 
the staple industry, and about the same 
on the north-west coast where potatoes 
and oats are largely raised. In the 
west there are from 53 to 115 inches. 
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TASMANIA, A SEA-SEVERED FRAGMENT OF AUSTRALIA 


The outstanding fact about the rain¬ 
fall, however, is that even in districts 
where it exceeds that of England, it 
is unaccompanied by grey, lowering 
skies and long periods of depressing 
damp and drizzle. Owing to the rapid 
evaporation and the permeability of 
the soil, the sky clears quickly, the sun 
shines brightly again, and the roads 
and fields dry up with great rapidity. 
All cereals, fruits and flowers that grow 
out of doors in England will grow in 
Tasmania, as also will many that only 
flourish in the south of Europe or under 
glass in England. 

Owing to the variety of climate and 
of soil, which in parts is comparatively 
poor and suitable only for sheep-runs 
and in others is of a nch chocolate 


basaltic nature—the amazing proximity 
of one to the other being instanced m 
the fact that a plough in some places 
will turn up several distinct varieties in 
the length of a single furrow—the 
industries are equally varied. 

There is hardly any one staple stock 
or crop industry Wool, fruit, grain, 
hay, potatoes, milk and mineral produc¬ 
tion are all of about equal importance, 
timber and hops fruit-preserving and 
smelting taking atxmt equally a second 
place in lmpoitance. 

In the mining industry variety is 
again the keynote, the range of minerals 
including gold, silver, lead, copper, tin, 
coal, osmiridium, wolfram, iron pyrites. 

Manufacturing industries have always 
been under the handicap of difficult 
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and expensive transport conditions, 
the nature of the country rendering 
road and railway making and upkeep 
a heavy tax in proportion to popula¬ 
tion. A railway joins Hobart on the 
south coast with Launceston, which 
is situated in the north on the Tamar, 
about 40 miles run from the sea by the 
beautiful winding river navigable for 
the deep-sea steamers from Australia. 
The main railway is 133 miles long. 

prom the mining area of Mount Lyell 
a short line runs to the west coast, and 
from Ze?han district, a little north of 
Lyell, a railway strikes almost north to 
the coast at the port of Hurnie, skirts the 
toast eastward to I)evon|x>rt. and then 
turns south-east to join the main line 
a little below Launceston A little 
south of this junction is another branch¬ 
ing otf to the east coast, and there are 
other short branch lines round Hobart. 

The total of lines ojh*u 111 the whole 


state is only 800 miles—about 165 
private and the rest state-owned— 
and a glance at the map will show the 
huge extent of the country as yet un¬ 
tapped by the railway. Shipping is of 
relative importance, the tonnage of 
vessels entered and cleared in normal 
years being two and a half million. 

Although the rugged and broken 
nature of the country has handicapped 
manufactures by making transport diffi¬ 
cult, there is every prospect that this 
disadvantage will be more than balanced 
by the availability of cheap water power. 
It may be said that Tasmania is only 
beginning to develop tins power, and it 
is confidently expected to become such 
an asset that Tasmania will be one of 
the most important manufacturing 
states in the Commonwealth. 

The C entral Plateau, which covers a 
large portion of the cent re of the state, 
has an average he ight of over 3.000 feet 



DEEP WATER PORT OF BURN IE ON THE NORTH COAST 

Facing Australia and on the western half of the north coast, the port of Bumie is the terminus of 
the railway front Strahan and also of another from Launceston, which runs along the seaboard 
from Devon port. The hinterland is a rich agricultural district and the harbour has been improved 
with a breakwater 1,260 feet long and several wharves 
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above sea-level, and since the island is 
small it means that the* waters from this 
plateau and the many hills on it fall 
with great force, and the rivers provide 
an abundance of natural water-power 
sites. Many sites have been located, 
and some si hemes ol development 
have already been begun or established. 

One sii( h scheme i ari ics the waters of 
the Great Lake m the middle of tin* 
island five or six miles ariose country 
and then drops it over 1,000 feet on to 
the water wheels. The whole of the mo¬ 
tive power of Hobart, miles away, is 
transmitted from the power-house A 
large works for the production of elec¬ 
trolytic zinc has |>< en iMabhdied there, 
and a calcium cat bide works m t up at 
the new manufacturing untie ot hlec- 
trona, 78 miles from the powt 1-house. 

(ireat Hydraulic Resource* 

The rah him car bide is manufactured 
throughout from the cjuairymg of 
the natural limestone in Tasmania 
to turning out the finished article, and 
the zinc com nitrates from Broken 
Hill, which before the hir.it War were 
exported to Belgium and Germany, will 
easily be handled in Lhinania, The 
manufacture of cement, chocolate, wool 
and yarn are other industries which 
water power has brought into being. 

This is only a beginning, and en¬ 
thusiasts are confident that the dav is not 
far distant when not only will the whole 
of the transport, heating and lighting of 
Tasmania be carried out by hydro¬ 
electric power, but the cheapness and 
abundance ot the sources will allow 
the establishment of works which will 
secure a huge shine of the manu¬ 
factures of the Commonwealth. 

It might, at first thought, lx* supposed 
that this ambition to make Tasmania 
M The Workshop of Australia " would 
prevent the development of farming 
and also spoil it as " The Playground of 
Australia/' There is little danger of this, 
however. Just as there is room in Scot¬ 
land for a Glasgow and Clyde manu¬ 
facturing centre and an enormous area 
of farming land and of deer forests and 
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grouse moors, so is there even greater 
room in Tasmania. 

The cooper alive system of farming 
m fruit, dairy and other branches is 
being more and more fully developed, 
and this, together w'ith the systematic 
encouragement given by the state, is 
having an increased effect on the pros¬ 
perity of the industry. 

An Island for Anglers 

There is such a wealth of M beauty 
spots," of wonderful coast, forest and 
hill scenery, that it v dl be many a long 
year before the fullest development of 
manufacture s can encroach on these or 
tin* haunts of the holiday-makers to 
any appreciable extent. 

Neither will the magnificent trout 
fishing, for winch the island is famous, 
be spoik-d by the development of water 
power. The rivers are liberally stocked 
with fish, which, after great difficulties 
of truns[>ort, were imported and success¬ 
fully aiclmidtised, and Tasmania will 
see to it that its reputation as a paradise 
for fishers is not jeopardised. There is 
a 1 so magnificent sea-fishing easily and 
cheaply accessible all round the coast. 

Like all Australians, the Tasmanian is 
keen on outdoor sports, and yachting 
and rowing, golf, tennis and bowling 
dubs abound. Tlu* climate allows sports 
and games to lx* carried on almost all 
the year round, and the inhabitants of 
the towns, most of which are on the 
coast and large estuaries, have every 
opportunity for boating and bathing. 

Ideal Situation of Hobart 

For the city worker who likes outdoor 
life it would be hard to imagine a more 
ideal living-place than, for instance, 
Launceston, or Hobart, the capital. 

Hobart city (population about 52,000) 
is situated on the shores of the Derwent, 
and there are many of the town-dwellers 
who keep their own little boat moored 
to the jetty at the foot of their garden 
and can be afloat and sailing or fishing 
briskly within a few minutes of leaving 
their own door. Some of the suburbs 
are reached by a steamer trip of a few 




Stuart IIji rmlvt 


SAILING CRAFT ON THE DERWENT BEFORE HOBART CITY 

Hobart, together with its suburbs, has a population of S2 161 and is well furnished uith communications 
both by land and b> sea. It is the railway centre for Tasmania, has an excellent electric tramway 
system, and is the port of call for Australian inter state steamship liners as ssell as for mail steamers 
from Furope Chief among its buildings are the (»o\ernment House, Parliament and University 



UBWlflSUM CNttOt 

CHAPEL OF THE OLD CONVtCT SETTLEMENT AT POUT ARTHUR 
At the southern extremity of the Tasman Peninsula is Port Arthur, which started existence as a 
convict settlement. Them Is a ruined chapel and grim tales of the convict days are tOkL The only 
connexion with the mainland was a narrow isthmus guarded by bulldogs chained so as to cover 
the entire width. Sharks also proved effective sentries in case of attempts to swim 
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WEIGHING THE HARVEST OF 


NEW NORFOLK HOP-FIELD 


Standing on the river Derwent, 20 miles north west of Hobart, is New Norfolk, a town with soma 
6 ,io<i inhabitants and the centre of a flourishing hop and fruit-growing district. Hop-growing in 
Australia is almost wholly confined to Tasmania and some cool districts of Victoria, and for the season 
1923-23 an area of 1,543 acres out of a total of 1,741 was in Tasmania 
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COACHING ON THE HUON ROAD OVERSHADOWED BY MOUNT WELLINGTON 

4 small but txautiful stn un of South lasriimia is th< Hnon ulm b flows into a long arm of 
I) I utrccastraux ( hamu 1 1 his v>uth«rn r« gum contains the island s most celebrated apple ciistrn t 

and its general fertihU rnav be gHiged bv this glimpse of the Huon road iUuktvi b\ forests 
whose growth is due to the cluriitic conditions and the shelter afforded In Mount Wellington 


minutes, and before and after busint ss 
hours the beaches give ample oppor 
tumty for pkasant sea bathing from a 
sandy beach 

There are good roads along which the 
motorist or cyclist can enjoy his hobby, 
and a wealth of beautiful scenery 
quickly accessible—or, in fact, visible 
always from Hobart s own home 
windows, since sparkling, sunny sea, 
forest and orchard clad lulls hold the 
city m a close embrace 


Hobart is the second oldest city m 
Tasmania, having celebrated its 
centenary in 1903, but it is very 
thoroughly modem in its fine streets and 
shops and public buildings The hydro¬ 
electric scheme already described gives 
it the great advantage of cheap elec¬ 
tricity for household and business and 
industrial purposes (the charges for 
lighting are the kwest m the Common¬ 
wealth), and hold a promise of ckar air 
unpolluted by factory chimney smoke 
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< oimnon wealth Irumiifration OflScf 

STRAHAN’S SMALL BUT BUSY HARBOUR AT A RAIL-HEAD 

A glance at th« map will show a <!<•* j> uiK t with a narrow mouth halfwa\ down the western coast. 

I his is the «sttiar\ of the <»oidon and Knur rivers and forms a tme and almost land locked streak 
of wat»r known as Mar quant Harixair It »s the port for the kx d mining arid an extensive 
agne ultural ana and has str itmr Mrvices to Hohirt and Svdnov 
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HYDRAULIC SLUICING IN PROGRESS IN A TIN-MINE OF TASMANIA 

For its sise Tasmania is well endowed with mineral wealth ; copper and tin are produced in considerable 
quantities, the latter chiefly at Mount Bischofl, and also gold, silver, sine, tungsten and coal. The 
quantity o! metallic tin mined during 1922 amounted to 679 tons. The industry, however, has had 
to contend with low market values of tui, high production coats and deple 
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no matter how much farther the 
manufacturing resources may be 
developed. The electric tram service 
not only covers the city, but runs for 
out into the country in various directions 
and to the surrounding suburbs. 

In connexion with the standard of 
life of the town-dweller it is interesting 
to note some figures relating to the 
housing conditions. As long ago as the 
census of 1911, only one Tasmanian 
out of every fifty lived in one room, 
and only one in twenty in two rooms ; 
more than half the entire population 
lived in houses with over five rooms. 
About one-tenth of the people lived in 
houses with ten 100ms or more. 

The university and technical schools 
at Hobart have provided a generous 
system of bursaries and scholarships by 
which students are enabled to rise to 
the height of a university degree. 
Education in Tasmania is free, compul¬ 
sory and secular, and there is no bar 
to the poorest scholar provided with 
brains and energy. 

The Hobart Museum contains collec¬ 
tions of special interest in the specimens 
of native animals, birds and fishes. 
Another nickname for Tasmania is 
" The Fossil Continent/' because there 
lived, and in rare instances still live 
here, animals which otherwise are known 
only to the world to-day as fossils of 
unknown age, such as the marsupial 
wolf (Thylacinus), and the " Tasmanian 
Devil," unknown outside the island, but 
now almost extinct. 


The " Devil " got its name from the 
early settlers, who tried in vain to over¬ 
come its savage and ferocious nature 
even when the young were taken and 
brought up with the greatest care and 
kindness almost from birth. Its appear¬ 
ance may also have he]jK*d to christen 
it, the big head, which tapers up about 
a thiid of the animals length, being 
broad, flat and ugly, w'ith tremendous 
wide-gaping jaws armed with rows of 
murderous teeth. The animal’s usual 
length is from two to two and a half feet, 
the tail sticks out as stiffly as a bit of 
wood, the feet are shaped something 
like a dog’s, but with longer, sprawling 
ti>es ending in sharp claws. 

The " Tasmanian Tiger " is another 
annual peculiar to the island. There is 
no real resemblance to a tiger except in 
the stripe markings on the upper rear 
part of the body. In shape and face 
it is more like a dog, and about the size 
of a large sheepdog. It, like the 
" Devil," has been found impossible to 
tame or bring to a point of civilization 
where it wouId not bite savagely at 
anyone who came within reach. In the 
early days it was most destructive to 
sheep and live-stock, and was hunted 
down to such purpose that it is now 
practically extinct. 

The kangaroos found in Australia 
and the peculiar " duck-billed " platypus 
are also common to Tasmania, although 
they, too, are fast disappearing, and 
promise soon to became as extinct as 
the native aboriginal population* 


TASMANIA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Detached fragment of 
the highland system of Eastern Australia, 
separated by the shallow Bass Strait. A 
dissected plateau of denudation without 
coastal sills, and with fractured coastal 
margins and drowned estuaries. 

Climate . Not quite so oceanic as New 
Zealand ; within the temperate west 
wind belt, with rainfall proportional to 
the height of the land and well marked 
rain shadows. A more even, cooler and 
more regular climate than Victoria in 
Australia. 

Vegetation. Naturally a forest. (Cf. 
the west side of South Island, N.Z.) 

Products . Mainly primary; min¬ 
erals, especially tin ; temperate fruits, 


predominantly apples. Secondary pro* 
ducts, metals, dairy produce, tinned fruit 
and preserves are m process of develop¬ 
ment. Water power—i.e. " white coal 
is a valuable asset. 

Communications . Transport is difficult; 
a small mileage of railway, largely for the 
mines. Motor roads. Coastal, inter¬ 
state and oceanic steamers. 

Outlook. Like New Zealand, an attrac¬ 
tive land for settlement by Britons from 
the M home-land," with “greater prospects 
in every department of primary pro¬ 
duction with an enterprising government, 
and with large power resources (hydro¬ 
electric), Tasmania has a great future, 
provided only that she gets the settlers. 
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Forbidden Land Beyond the Himalayas 

by Edmund Candler 

Author of “The Unveiling of Lhasa" 


I N writing about Tibet it is difficult 
to avoid suj>erlatives. It is the 
highest country in the world ; in 
parts it is the most beautiful, in other 
parts it is the bleakest, coldest and most 
barren.. If the standard of romance lx: 
remoteness it is certainly the most 
romantic. For the mysterious land of 
the lamas is doubly guarded from 
intrusion by its great physical barriers 
of mountains and deserts and by the 
policy of isolation first imposed on 
the Tilxdans by the Chinese and pre¬ 
served by them in wise self-sufficiency 
now that the supremacy of China 
has passed. 

In spite of the Lhasa exjx*dition of 
1**04 and the increase of our geo¬ 
graphical knowledge Tibet is still the 
least known country in the world. 
The courses of the great rivers, all of 
which ultimately make their way into 
the southern or eastern seas after runs 
of from boo to 3,500 miles, have Ixvn 
only partially investigated. In late years 
the sources of the Brahmaputra, Sutlej 
and Indus have been mapped and 
surveyed ; the mystery of the gorges 
of the Brahmaputra has been solved; 
but hundreds of miles of the upper 
Yang-tse-Kiang remain to be explored. 

Mysterious Womb of River* 

The ultimate source of the Mekong 
is unknown, and also a large part of its 
course. The source of the Salween is 
another of the last secrets, and at least 
100 miles of its upper reaches 
have never been penetrated. Immense 
areas of the frozen plateaux and 
mountain chains of north-central and 
north-eastern Tibet are still untraversed. 
The frontiers of the country are but 
very vaguely aligned. 


But this is a matter of scientific 
inquiry rather than of political, com¬ 
mercial or strategical importance. The 
inhospitable deserts that lie 100 
miles to the north Of Lhasa offer an 
even more effective barrier against 
penetration than the Himalayas to the 
south. Thus the British line of defence 
on the Indian frontier is doubly secured. 

China's Impregnable Barrier 

In the old days apparently, at least 
before the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, there was no check on travellers 
entering the country*—physical obstacles 
alone stood in the way. It was only 
when the European came to be feared, 
not without reason, as an acquisitive 
invader that the doors were shut on 
him. Tdx t was convenient to China as 
an impregnable buffer state—a wall 
erected by Providence against “ the 
outer barbarian." It protected her 
from the encroachments of her Asiatic 
neigh hours on her western frontier—no 
invading army could Jive on the country 
—as well as against the more insidious 
penetration of " the foreign devil." 

The lamas were apt disciples in the 
policy of exclusiveness which they soon 
learnt to invest with a religious sanction. 
The white man in Tibet is more than a 
national menace, the exploiting alien 
whom every* Asiatic instinctively fears; 
he threatens the very existence of the 
lamaistic hierarchy. For the lifting of 
the veil, the letting in of light, must 
mean the certain, if slow, death of 
occultism, the dissipation of the bogeys 
by which the priestly class, the rulers of 
the country, play upon the credulity and 
superstition of the peasants, their serfs. 

The spell that Tibet has exercised on 
the traveller may be easily understood. 


Copyrighted in U£.A. t 1913, by The AmeigemmUd Prttt (193a) Limited. 
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BLEAK MOUNTAINOUS PUTEAU OF THE LA NO OF THE LIVING BUOOHA AND THE RANGES THAT HEDGE IT ROUND 
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The country is the preserve of 
medievalism. One crosses a pass and 
steps out of the twentieth century into 
the fifteenth. Lhasa is but 360 miles 
from Darjeeling by road, less than 250 
as the crow flies. 

From Observatory Hill in Darjeeling, 
the summer quarters of the Bengal 
government, one looks over the bleak 
hog-backed ranges of Sikkim to Kin¬ 
ch in junga and the tremendous chain 
of mountains that embraces Everest. 
To the north-east stretches a lower line 
of dazzling rifts and spires, m which 
one can see a thin grey wedge like a 
slice cut in a sugar-coated cake. That 
is the Jelep-la, through winch the 
road winds into Tibet. 

A rule of two days through mountain 
scenery takes one to Vatung, the 
frontier village where the Chinese built 
their barrier wall across the Ammo-C hu. 
One passes from a life of hotels, bridge 
parties, theatres, gossip, ball games, 
Cinemas, picture pa per v all the trap¬ 
pings of civilization- into a land of 
mysticism ; from a country ruled by a 
bureaucracy, a government of files and 
red tape and secretariats, to a land of 
which the spiritual and secular head is 


the living incarnation of the Buddha 
Avalokiteswara; from a land where 
folk are decently buried in coffins to one 
where they are cut up into small slices 
by professional butchers and laid on the 
rocks as a banquet for the dogs and 
crows; to a world of witchcraft, 
polyandry, chain armour, inquisitions, 
incantations, ordeals by fire and boiling 
oil, spiritual terrorism and mechanical, 
monotonous prayer. 

And the scenery through which one 
passes is symbolic of the spiritual flight. 
At first it is the grandeur and wildness 
of the mountains that impress one, 
but later, with every day's march into 
the interior, one becomes more con¬ 
scious of the mysterious seclusion of 
Tibet. Wild as it is, there is no country 
in the world w r here the landscape in 
the inhabited part, along the trade 
and pilgrim routes, has received such 
an impress from the hand of man. 

The imprint is not of industrialism. 
The only black country in Tibet is 
the country of black magic ; the only 
sky-scrapers are the praying flags, “ the 
horses of the w r ind " ; the only factories 
are of prayer. The mechanical in¬ 
genuity of the lamas is confined to the 



HOW THE TIBETANS BUILT THEIR MOUNTAIN FORTS 
For the site of a 0 jong," or fort, the Tibetans usually choose a more or km isolated hilL They have 
the trkk of making their walls seem to be part and parcel of the rock on which they stand, as to seen 
at Gy ants* and in the Potala at Lhasa. Very often the defences are not as solid as they look* thin 
slabs of rock being backed by nibble, and within all is filth unimaginable and jtfoom 
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WHAT LIES BETWEEN EVEREST AND THE EXPLORER 

The stupendous convulsions of the world's surface that kneaded it into the frost bitten heights an 1 
valle>s of gloom that are most of Id>ct, set a gu ml of peaks aU>ut 1 v«nst Tlu^se had to In 
negotiated by the two British expeditions that trn d to intrude upon the awful solitude of its summit 
five miles into the air and paid so d< arlv for tin ir gall mt puns 



ItovAl I?an«t OommHUw 


EVEREST FROM THE WALLS OF THE RONQBUK MONASTERY 
Before the two Everest expeditions had made the mountain's face familiar to thousands, the usual 
view of the earth’s greatest heap of rock was a distant glimpse from near Darjeeling Tub view b 
from the monastery of Rongbuk, where the expedition found hospitality, and, indeed, that the 
inhospitable nature of Tibet lies rather in its soil than its inhabitants 
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way of salvation. Wind and water are 
utilised to turn the great praying wheels, 
huge revolving cylindrical tubs like 
turbines or anemometers higher than a 
man in which the sacred Buddhist 
formula, “ Om mani Padme oni” (Ah, 
the jewel in the lotus, ah !), is printed 
on thin compressed paper, so that with 
every revolution of the wheel the invo¬ 
cation is repeated a hundred thousand 
times. Smaller wheels are carried in 
the hand, and one passes long rows of 
them attached to the walls of houses 
and monasteries which are turned bv 
the pious as they mumble with their 
lips the charm that is to release them 
from the misery of re-birth. 

The Horses of ibe Wind. 

Another device for the economical 
output of prayer, the only school of 
economy understood in Tibet, is the 
tall pole 20 or 30 feet high, with 
thin perpendicular strips of muslin 
nailed to it which flutter in the breeze, 
inscribed of course with the same 
sacred text. These are the praying 
flags or " horses of the wind.” They 
add a human interest to the crags and 
precipices of the wind-swept deserts 
of Tibet. The piety of the lamas 
has not disfigured their country. Every¬ 
where the rocks and cliffs are scored 
with the images and characters of 
superstition, charms to exorcise the 
local demon, advertisements of some 
sovereign remedy against spiritual ills. 

At the summit of some pass or at 
a bridge or ford, or any sudden turning 
in the road, one finds a row of cairns, 
fluttering praying flags and tattered 
strips of votive raiment. Demons are 
painted on the rocks, white stones 
piled upon black, flat slabs inscribed 
with the sacred formula set up on end. 

Through Sikkim to the Heights 

Every stretch of road from the Indian 
frontier to Lhasa has its bogey which, 
to the sensitive stranger, is a symbol 
of remonstrance and seems to emit 
its ray of malevolence as he passes by. 
The chorten, a pyramidical receptacle 


for offerings, often built over the relics 
of some Buddhist saint, and the men- 
dangs—long walls in the middle of 
the road comjxised for the most part 
of inscribed stones—are so ubiquitous 
that one comes to look on them, in 
memory at least, as natural features 
of the country. 

Dropping dowu from Darjeeling one 
crosses the Tista valley at 700 feet, 
and is in Sikkim proper. The ascent 
to Gnat hong, the last stage on the 
Indian side of the border, involves a 
climb of some 2,000 feet without a 
break. Within an hour or two one 
passes out of the dense tropical forests ; 
at 2,000 feet the road skirts rice-fields 
and orange groves ; at 4,000 feet and 
up to 5,000 feet the oak and clu^stnut 
begin to replace the trees of the plain, 
though owing to the steaming, hot¬ 
house* atmosphere of Sikkim exotic 
orchids and ferns and a profusion of 
semi-tropical plants reach a much 
higher elevation than in the drier /one 
of the Himalayas. The insect life is 
as varied and luxuriant in these forests 
as the vegetation. The ceaseless 
clamour of the cicadas merged in the 
roar of the distant torrents falls sooth¬ 
ingly on the ear. 

The Atceat to the Unknown 

As one ascends, the vegetation changes 
quickly, and one soon enters the mag¬ 
nolia and rhododendron licit. Then 
one passes into a zone of gnarled and 
twisted trunks generally shrouded in 
mist and cloud. In April and May, 
when the rhododendrons arc in full 
blossom, this forest is ablaze with 
glorious colour. 

The emergence into the zone of birch 
and juniper and alpenrose is familiar 
in every ascent to high passes through 
Alpine and Himalayan forests. In 
Sikkim the wood line ceases at about 
11,000 feet. One enters Tibet by the 
Jelep-la (14,350 feet), whence one gains 
one's first glimpse of the forbidden 
mysterious land, M jealously guarded 
both by nature and by superstition 
against all intrusion. 




CHORTEN IN A TIBETAN MONASTERY OF THE CHUMBI VALLEY 

y * «*> found In every monastery of Tibet, and sometimes they 

“*• °P* tt > i* ,ou **» ‘hen ‘he man! wall, piled of loose stonesTw the passing pious, is mor e 
usual. Some prayer flags will be noticed. Inside the buildings are shrines «moky ana dim lit with 
hundreds of butter lamps whose contents axe usually somewhat rancid 
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When one has toiled up to a frontier 
pass on a great mountain range one 
expects some visible change in the 
landscape on the other side and one is 
generally disillusioned- Curiosity and 
mental suspense are at their highest 
when the barrier is between races so 
entirely different as the Tibetans and 
Indians, a mountain chain that has 
held up evolution and separates the 
modern from the medieval. One looks 
up to the cairn at the summit of the 
pass ^vith the conviction that one will 
remember it as marking a notch in 
one’s experience. Sub-consciously, per¬ 
haps, one is prepared for a different 
air, a different light ; if so one's illogical 
anticipations are not disappointed. 

The colouring of the country to the 
north and east is certainly different ; 
one’s eyes explore a deep narrow valley 
bathed in sunshine lx*vond which the 
hills are yellow, those yellow and brick- 
dust shades one sometimes sees in 
pictures of Eastern ranges and thinks 
exaggerated and unreal Far to the 
north-east Chumalhan (23,930 feet), with 
its magnificent white spire rising from 
the loof-liko mass behind, looks like 
an immense cathedral of snow. In 
the valley below, on a yellow hillside, 
hangs the Kanjut lamasery above the 
long, long road to Lhasa 

Eden-like Vale of the Vat unit 

The glory of the ascent to the Jelep is 
repeated in the descent on the Tibetan 
side and “ with advantages." The 
Mount Everest reconnaissance party of 
T921 are reputed to have found the 
Himalayan Garden of Eden in the 
Kama valley, yet it i.> hard to imagine 
any Alpine glen lovelier than that 
threaded by the Yatung stream, a few 
miles above the Chinese wall. Both 
these vales are in Tibet. 

In May the Yatung valley is beautiful 
txjyond the grandest scenery of the 
Alps, carpeted under foot with spring 
flowers while overhead the rhododen¬ 
drons glow like coal through the pine 
forest. The rocks in the stream are 
coated with green and yellow moss which 


forms a bed for the gentian and ane¬ 
mones, celandines, wood sorrel and 
irises. Thirteen different species of 
primula may be found between Gnathong 
and Gautsa. Such are the approaches 
to the forbidden land, deceitful in their 
seductiveness, for the country is bare 
of forest save in the south-east. 

The Barred bale to Tibet 

Since 1893 Yatung has had the dis¬ 
tinction of txing the only place in 
southern Tibet accessible to Europeans. 
Tlie privilege of access w*as the result 
of the agreement between Great Britain 
and China with regard to the trade 
communications between India and 
Tibet. The closed gate was opened 
in 1904 to the Younghusband Expedi¬ 
tion, or rather it was opened by it. 

It has been shut ever since save to 
an occasional government official or 
to privileged travellers like the Mount 
Everest party, for whom a concession 
w'as obtained from the Tibet govern¬ 
ment. Since the days of the Tibet 
Mission Chinese officials have disap¬ 
peared ; the old w r all built as a barrier 
across the valley at Yatung has fallen 
into nuns ; Lhasa no longer takes its 
orders from Peking. 

For two marches beyond Yatung the 
highway from India to the capital 
passes through country that is dis¬ 
tinctly Himalayan, though the hills are 
no longer thickly forested. Then a 
few' miles beyond Gautsa, near the 
meeting-place of the sources of the 
Ammo-Chu, one passes the last tree. 
The wood line ends abruptly at an 
elevation of 13,000 feet. Beyond it 
there is barrenness and desolation. 

After PtMiat the Lift Tree 

That seductive valley of Yatung leads 
to the most unsheltered and inhospit¬ 
able country in Asia. And yet it is 
not until one has passed the last tree 
that one begins to be conscious of the 
peculiar genius of Tibet, the virtue and 
malice of the soil out of which lamaism 
has grown. The Himalayan fairyland, 
on the skirts of the country on the 
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j. o. watt* 

PIERCED CHORTEN THAT IS LHASA’S WESTERN GATE 
Between the Potala hill and the steep ascent called Chagpo ri, on the extreme right of the photograph, 
is a space some 30 yards wide. This is occupied by the Pargo Kaling, the chief gateway to the 
city, which is about a mile away. On the farther side of the Potala Is an embankment against river 
floods, so that the city is completely bidden from the road leading from India 
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SUPERB SILVER WEDGE OF CHUMULHARI AT SUNSET 

North t «ist of Phan Jong at the Tit* tan rue! of th« Chuinbi valiev C hutnalhan ovtrhmgs the fort, 
with a solid com of ire cmcred rock looon ftet high the summit of which is about £4,000 feet above 
•ea !e\H 1 h< scener) hen about in hit and for hundreds of miles nortf ward is heartbreaking m its 
nionotoni bamu \ ill« vs str« wn w*th iMinlders without u it< i ml ihnost without pi nit life 



HOME OF THE INFANT SUTLEJ IN THE WILD TIBETAN VALLEYS* * 
Fifteen thousand feet above the ocean to which, after ooo miles, it wanders, the Sutlej Is bom at the 
bate of Mount Kailas from the sacred lake of Rakas Taf Near here the Indus, the Brahmaputra and 
the Ganges also first find the sunlight Here is a bridge built of tree- trunks fastened together on the 
cantilever principle with a flimsy strip of wooden slats swaying giddily between 
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Sikkim, Nepal and Bhutan borders, 
belongs to another world. 

The Chumbi valley leads into the 
higher tableland where one has one's 
first taste of typical Tibetan scenery, 
and a climate for the greater part of 
the year malignantly hostile, in which 
the shaggy-haired Tibetan yak is the 
only beast which can exist without 
discomfort. A cold, numbing, grit-laden 
wind blows over the Tang-la and the 
Tuna plain unceasingly. In January’ 
the thermometer very often falls to 
25 0 F. below zero. 

When Sun Shines and Wind Drops 

One traverses 50 miles of this formless 
w’aste at an average elevation of 15,000 
feet before one encounters the first 
solitary willow’ in the valley of the Paina- 
Chu. Not a shrub here that raises itself 
a foot above the earth, nor any pas¬ 
ture in winter save for the ascetic yak. 
Yet when the sun shines and the wind 
drops, this Tibetan landscape is ex¬ 
hilarating. The Bam Tso (lake) lies 
quivering in the haze beneath brow n and 
yellow hills. The great peak of Chuma- 
lhari, a holy mountain to the Buddhists, 
the last buttress on the w’est of the ice¬ 
fields that divide Bhutan and Tibet, is 
reflected in its waters. 

At noon objects dance illusively in 
the mirage. Distances are deceptive. 
Yaks grazing are like black Beduin 
tents. The kyang, those elusive wild 
asses, and the Tibetan gazelle, distorted 
by the mirage, move shimmering in 
the distance. Stones and nettles appear 
like walls and men. To the brooding 
intentness of the mountains is added a 
mystery as of the Arabian sands. 

Rare River Plata of Alluvium 

In the valley of the Paina-Chu one 
passes the first fertile alluvial flats, 
scattered so sparingly over southern 
Tibet. These oases are of no great extent 
save in the Indus, Sutlej and Brahma¬ 
putra valleys and in some of their 
affluents. The Gyantse plain, about 
six miles by ten, is cultivated almost 
, to the last inch. Lhasa lies in the valley 


of the Kyi-Chu to the north of the 
Brahmaputra, or Tsang-po as the 
Tibetans call it, 150 miles to the east- 
an equally fertile plain ; but the road 
to it passes through such a diversity of 
country that in a small compass one 
finds that one has exjxTienced most of 
the physical contrasts oiiered by Tibet 

After three marches one enters thr 
treeless zone again, and on the fourth 
night one is camping in the snowy 
range of Noijm Kang Sang at an ele 
vation nearly 1,000 foot higher than 
Mont Blanc. The Karo pass (16,500 
feet) lies under the summit of tlu* range 
(24,000 feet) and magnificent glaciers 
descend to w’ithin 5<x> feet of the track. 
Then tlu* road falls to the basin of lake 
Palti, or Yanidok Tso, the Turquoise 
Lake, a beautiful stretch of water, its 
channels twining into the dark interstices 
of the hills, valleys of mystery and 
gloom winch no white man knows. 

Sunset over M the Golden Ground ” 

In bright sunlight the lake is a deep 
turquoise blue; it is more beautiful 
perhaps in capricious weather when 
transient lights and shades fleet over it 
with the moving clouds, light forget-me- 
not blue, deep purple, the azure of a 
butterfly's wing. Generally just before 
sunset a {peculiar light invests the sur¬ 
rounding hills. Peaks wliich may have 
been as black as e!x>ny a few moments 
earlier under the storm clouds suddenly 
become suffused with a bright gold 
illumined by the sun's rays through a 
thin mist. Then the rounded grassy 
cones glow like the roofs of a pagoda. 
The Tibetans, who are not insensitive 
to beauty or colour, call these sunlit 
plots " the golden ground." 

In wild and romantic scenery it would 
be difficult to transcend the Yamdok 
Tso with its crag-perched monasteries 
and striking old promontory keeps. 
The road to Lhasa skirts it for three 
marches and then ascends the ridge 
to the north to the Khamba-la, 1,200 
feet above the lake level. As one ascends 
to the pass, the last on the road to the 
capital, one is fitted with the same 
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BESIDE THE WATERS OF THE PAINA-CHU IN QYANTSE PU^fT* ° WKll * r 

Gy ants**, like Lhasa, presents a spectacle of fertility hemmed by mountains, a welcome contrast to 
ttwj traveller weary of Tibet’s bleak highlands. The plain is about ten miles long and six across, and 
contains some thirty villages. Almost every square yard is cultivated. Some very fine carpets, of 
which the output is rather limited, are made locally, and they fetch big prices in India 



THE JONG OF THE 8ACRE0 LAKE: NAGARTZE BY THE TURQUOISE WATER OF THE YAMOOK TSO 
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curiosity and suspense as when one 
toiled up to the Jelep-la to the dividing 
line txitween India and Tibet. There is 
nothing so satisfying to the traveller 
as these Pisgah sights, the moment 
of the peep over the barrier. Here is 
one more geographical boundary, 
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river and its tributaries have at¬ 
tracted half the population, the greater 
part of the merchandise and nine-tenths 
of the godliness of Tibet. The scene is 
purely pastoral. Farm houses are 
dotted about the valley, and though 
there is no forest, groves of trees, 



THOUSANDS WATCH THE NEW YEAR CELEBRATIONS AT TASHI-LUNPO 

Besides monthly f cstiv.il*, the Urnaist church kt*t»j>s four special occasions in the %ear f and the 
greatest of them is the l-osar, held in Fcbruan,. to celebrate the New Year. There is a holidav of 
about a fortnight for lavrneu, and the monks give a wonderful show of devil-dancing. Five or six 
thousand people have attended the Losar heir, some coming from as far as Nepal or Mongolia 


familiar to the imagination, but hidden 
from European eyes for nearly a cen¬ 
tury ; until the passage of the Tibet 
Mission in 1904 Manning, Warren Has¬ 
tings* emissary, was probably the only 
Englishman wlio had set eyes on it. 
It is a mysterious river, in parts un¬ 
explored ; its identity with the Brahma¬ 
putra in Assam has only of compara¬ 
tively late years been established. 

A sudden turn in the path brings one 
to tlie saddle, and one looks down on 
the great trough where the Brahma¬ 
putra cleaves the bleak hills and table¬ 
lands of Tibet from east to west. There 
is no detached oasis, but a continuous 
strip of verdure, rich and fertile. The 


walnut and peach, poplar and willow— 
trees that would grace an English park 
—and irrigated crops waist-deep, grow 
up to the walls of the homesteads. 

The river is 140 yards wide where one 
crosses it at Chaksam ferry, the current 
swift and boisterous, the eddies and 
whirlpools dangerously uncertain, yet 
the stream is navigable by the light 
Tibetan hide boats at least 100 miles 
above and below. It is the main artery 
of traffic in the country, the highway 
of the Lord Buddha crowded with 
pilgrim craft in seasons of festival. 

A hundred miles up stream the 
Panchen Rinpoche of Tashi-Lunpo holds 
court, the Great Precious Teacher, 
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second of the Grand Lamas of Tibet. An 
incarnation of the Buddha Amitabha, 
he is considered even holier than the 
Dalai Lama himself, whose supremacy 
is temporal. Nevertheless, the dwelling- 
place of the Dalai Lama, in spite of the 
contamination of politics and intrigues, 
or possibly because of it, will always be 
the Vatican of northern Buddhism. 

Last Three Marches to Lhasa 

The City of Mystery blessed by the 
Buddha, the Pot ala, the palace that 
enshrines the divine incarnation, lies 
but three marches beyond the ferry at 
Chaksam. An hour’s ride takes one to 
the mouth of the Kyi-Chu, but before 
one has followed up the river and entered 
the sacred plain those three marches 
seem to have lengthened into ten. One’s 
eyes all the while are exploring the 
north-east, but at every turn in the 
rough and difficult track converging 
cliffs shut in the view. 

Evidences multiply that one is tread¬ 
ing a pilgrim's road. Poles decked with 
streamers, daubed carvings on the rock, 
chortens, votive rags ; the cairns raised 
by pious hands increase in height with 
every mile of the way. The road dips 
and bends and is full of surprises. One 
can never set* far ahead. In the last 
march a monster Buddha, 30 feet 
high, rough hewn in the rock, gazes 
towards the holy city, but the yearning 
eyes of the pilgrim are still unsatisfied. 

Bourne of a Myriad Pilgrims 

Lhasa is hidden to the last as a city 
of mystery should be. It does not stand 
out like Nejef or JKerbela to uplift the 
heart of pilgrims three marches from 
their goal. One’s first sight, at about 
seven miles distance, is of the Potala, 
foreshortened into a golden dome stand¬ 
ing out on a bluff rock in the centre of 
the valley. To the south the Chagpo-ri, 
another bluff, rising from the banks of 
the Kyi-Chu is crowned by a yellow fort 
and the Lamas' Medical College. The 
narrow gap between this rock and the 
Dalai Lama's palace, not more than 
4 30 yards wide, is bridged by the 


Pargo Kaling, a typical Tibetan chorten, 
through which is cut the main gateway 
into Lhasa. The city lies hidden under 
the eastern lee of the twin covering 
hills. Not a roof is visible until one has 
passed through the western gate. 

The city can have suffered little 
change Uyond what is brought by a 
century of decay since Thomas Manning 
visited it a hundred years ago and 
wrote in his diary : ” There is nothing 
striking, nothing pleasing, in its appear¬ 
ance. The habitations are lx'grimed 
with smut and dirt. The avenues are 
full of dogs, some growling and gnawing 
bits of hide that lie al>out in profusion, 
and emit a charnel house smell ; others 
limping and h Hiking livid; others 
ulcerated; others starved and dying 
and flecked at by ravens ; some dead and 
preyed upon. In short, everything 
seems mean and gloomy, and excites 
the idea of something unreal.” Manning 
never entered the “cathedral” of 
Jokhang, the holy of holies of all 
Buddhist Asia, which contains in its 
grimy recesses more splendour than 
any sacred treasure house in Asia. 

The Potala’• Superb Isolation 

Externally nothing is splendid in 
Lhasa save the Potala which rises 
superbly detached above the hovels in 
winch humanity is huddled abjectly at 
its foot. It is not a palace on a hill, but 
a hill that is also a palace. .The rock is 
merely the foundation ; the 

palace has obscured it. It is difficult 
to detect where the rock ends and the 
masonry begins. High above the 
causeway the south-east face tf&shes 
white in the sun, a stretch of 900 fee%4*|k 
dead wall without a break ; then all 
the height of a church steeple row upon 
row of windows, hundreds of them, 
little oblong apertures like so many 
upright dominoes. 

Superimposed in the centre of this 
massive block of rock and masonry 
stands the Phodang-marpo, the red 
palace of the priest-king, in tiers of 
vivid crimson. But the feature that 
most catches the eye, the seal of 
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mystery, even more evocative of awe 
than the golden roofs and finials, is the 
magnificent curtain of black yak hair, 
the veil of sanctity and seclusion that 
shrouds the god. Nature and priest¬ 
craft have conspired with extraordinary 
success to impress the pilgrim. 

On the Lingkor, that sacred ribbon of 
a road which piety has wound round 
Lhasa and the Potala in a tortuous loop, 
one may meet the pilgrim drifting 
ecstatically, like a weed in a current, 
rotating always, like the prayer wheel 
in his Hand, from left to right. With 
every turn of the wheel, with every 
utterance of the sacred charm, he lets a 
lx*ad of his rosary fall through his 
constant fingers. 

LhiM'i Tree-clod Plain 

The outskirts of Lhasa compensate 
for the dirt and unsightliness of its 
streets. It is a waterlogged city, 
approached from the west by a stone 
causeway raised over a marsh. One 
passes Arcadian haunts by the Brahma¬ 
putra and lower down the Kyi-Chu, but 
these are but patches of fertility and 
do not prepare one for the wade open 
belt of green in which Lhasa is islanded 
—willow groves intersected by clear 
running streams, swaying poplars, 
walled-in parks with palaces and fish¬ 
ponds, marshes where the wild duck 
flaunt their security and lush barley- 
fields stretching away to the hills. 

The lamaseries outside the city are 
embowered in trees and their golden 
pagoda-shaped roofs stand out from 
the green base of the mountains. Each 
is a little town in itself. De-Bung, 
probably the largest monastery in the 
vorld, stands in a natural amphi¬ 
theatre two and a half miles to the west. 
Sera lies two miles to tlie north and 
Gaden a day's journey to the east. All 
three are of ancient foundation, dating, 
it is believed, from the fourteenth 
century, more of the nature of ecclesias¬ 
tical universities than monasteries in 
the Western sense of the word. Their 
30,000 monks exercise a preponderating 
influence on the politics of the country. 


In design the Tibetan lamaseries are 
all very much alike, a warren of monastic 
buildings, temples and narrow streets, 
perched in white tiers on stone terraces 
built out from the rocky sides of the 
hill, honeycombed with passages, halls, 
chapels and cells. In the dark and 
grimy recesses of the temples loom the 
great gilded Buddhas, life size, covered 
w r ith precious stones and turquoises. 

Ghastly Spiritual Terrorism 

In some of these is preserved the pure 
spirit of the faith, but for the most part 
the monastery is a storehouse of lumber 
and superstition, objects in the holy 
of holies the significance of which, if 
they ever had any, the lamas are unable 
to explain; bows, arrow's, chain 
armour, stag horns, stuffed animals, 
mirrors, fragments of coloured glass, 
devil masks, bones and skulls. 

The reek of the butter lamps before 
the altar is almost suffocating ; their 
fumes have obscured the garish frescoes 
on the wall. Here and there a lamp 
reveals a gorgon's head, a fiend’s eye. 
Everywhere is repeated the lamas' 
familiar apparatus of terrorism—in the 
draped idols* the grotesque demoniacal 
figures painted on the hanging tapestries 
and scrolls, monsters with teeth and 
claws, and their victims, savagely 
mutilated, tom and bleeding, w'ith eyes 
and tongue gouged out, dipped in the 
flame or flayed alive. One turns with 
relief to gaze through the forest of dingy 
pillars to the cloistered courtyard and 
quadrangle outside, bathed in sunshine 
and bright with borders of flowers. 

Religion Influenced by Geography 

Perhaps if all Tibet were as beautiful 
as the " Plain of Milk," on which Lhasa 
stands, the pure faith of the Buddha 
would not have degenerated into the 
gross superstition of lamaism. The 
cult of demonolatry, the traffic writh 
black magic, which are practised in the 
Mom and Bamoche temples in Lhasa 
are a survival of the old Bon religion 
of pre-Buddhist Tibet. These shrines 
are confessedly given over to sorcery. 
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but the spirit that pervades them has 
crept into foundations that profess, at 
least, to be orthodox. 

Even in the three great monasteries 
of Lhasa one meets with all the para¬ 
phernalia of devil worship. The doctor 
of divinity in Tibet may be erudite in 
the Buddhist scriptures, but orthodoxy 
consists in the repetition by rote of 
innumerable texts that are vaguely 
understood. The spirit of religion as 
taught by Gautama has become overlaid 
with spurious accretions. The truth is, 
lamaism has sunk back into animism. 
The very elements in Tibet are so 
aggressive that man has gradually 
become their spiritual prey. 

If the secret of the mystery of Tibet 
is revealed to any, it is to those who 
have penetrated its fastnesses alone. 
The riddle is not easily communicable 
to travellers who move through the 
country with an armed escort or in 
large caravans. One must dwell alone 
in the solitary high places before one 
can understand the burden of the 
lama's cry, his litany of propitiation. 
The weird, sad, hopeless music of their 
shells and horns and drums, the plaintive 
drone of the monks chanting are tuned 
to the spirit of the wilderness. 

The melancholy of it enters into the 
Tibetans' soul. Lamaism is the expres¬ 
sion of it. Stricken men and women 
come to the priest to remove a curse, 
vindictive ones to inflict one, bereaved 
ones to pay the initiated to watch the 
adventures of the soul in purgatory' and 
guide it on its passage to the new birth. 
There is nothing bright or cheerful in 
lamaism, nothing vivid or animated. 
It is not a religion of hope. Its ultimate 


spirit of negation finds expression in the 
self-immured monk who, in his dark 
and solitary grave, waits for death. 

There are happier sides to the picture. 
When one reads Sven Hedin’s account 
of his reception at Tashi-Lunpo one can 
believe that Kim's lama is not entirely 
a myth. Lamaism is not all terrorism or 
self-mortification or the struggle to 
escape. Most travellers in Tibet will 
remember being entertained by jolly 
abbots and contented acolytes. 

Especially is this so where nature is 
relieved by gentle aspects as in the 
northern forested slops of the Hima¬ 
layas, in the Kongbuk valley, for 
instance, where the Kwrest expedition 
discovered that the wild mountain slurp 
would feed out of the monks' hands. 

But the Tibet of the 1 oak and chestnut 
and birch and rhododendron, familiar 
to travellers over the Indian frontier, 
is but a narrow strip of verdure on the 
threshold of a mountainous desert. 
Southern Tilrt. furrowed by troughs 
that are drained by the great rivers, has 
its oases like the valleys of the Brahma¬ 
putra and Kyi-Chu. Central and 
northern Tibet form a vast and in¬ 
hospitable tableland. From the passes 
north of Lhasa one has a view of endless 
rangers of the same height, stretching 
away like the furrows of infinity, at 
first rough and billowy, and then in the 
far distance where the twin peaks guard 
the Tengri Nor like a wrinkled plain. 

This is only the beginning of the 
wilderness which repeats itself with 
infinite monotony to the borders of 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkistan. a vast, 
desolate, implacable country offering no 
amenities to body or soul. 


TIBET: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. The elevated plateau 
of Central Asia, with the Himalayas as a 
buttressed scarp. Great rivers rise here, 
flow along the buttress, and then break 
through in stupendous gorges to the 
Indian lowland below the scarp. 

Climate . Severely continental. Great 
ranges of temperature and the cold of 
high altitudes. Rain on the buttress 
creeps over from the south side. 

Vegetation . A fringe of Himalayan 
trees and plants along the south ; oases 


in the alluvial flats along the valleys 
(cf. Kashmir), but mainly desert; a 
desiccated area. 

Communications. Mountain passes, 
river !x*ats ; stony tracks Two entries 
from India, via Kashmir or Darjeeling. 

Products. Scanty crops and poverty- 
stricken flocks supply enough for local 
needs. 

Outlook. No change ; a medieval state 
without temptations to the hustler of the 
twentieth century. 
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The Phoenix-like Capital of Japan 

by Clive Holland 

I Author of "Things Seen in Japan M 

iOKW>, the modern capital of repeated earthquake shocks destroyed 


| Jajian, formerly known as Yedo, 
never fails from its charm of 
situation ami its inexhaustible quaint¬ 
ness and interest to fascinate the 
traveller who comes to it. Placed at 
the head of the bay bearing the same 
name, in latitude 35° 41' N and longi¬ 
tude 139* 45' K.. it stands chiefly on 
the banks of the river Sumida. The 
river is of considerable breadth, but, 
owing to the shallowness of its estuary 
and the silt brought down, is unnavig- 
able by vessels of any great tonnage. 
Thus Yokohama, ih miles nearer 
the mouth of the bay and connected 
with Tokyo by rail, is considered the 
port of the capital. 

Prior to becoming the capital of 
eastern Japan in 1590, Tokyo (then 
known as Yedo) w*as little more than a 
primitive fortress with a collection of 
houses gTOUjxxi round it for protection 
The fortress was founded in 145b by a 
certain Ota Do-kwan The name Yedo 
means “the Door to the Inlet." In 
tuose far-off days much of the ground 
on the eastern side of the Sumida on 
which the capital has been built was 
under water, and was gradually re¬ 
claimed and built over as the years 
went by and the needs of the city’s 
expansion dictated. 

Lon| of Diititer 

During the centuries Tokyo has 
suffered frequently from devastating 
conflagrations and also from serious 
earthquakes. Indeed, the history of the 
city in the past may be said to consist 
chiefly of a succession of earthquakes, 
fires, typhoons, epidemics and floods. 
In modem times the most disastrous fire 
took place on September 1, 1923, when 


nearly three-quarters of the city. The 
fires started by these added greatly 
to the terror of the u*i?ortunate 
inhabitants. Thousands perished—how 
many was never quite ascertained— 
and many of the chief public buildings 
and business premises, which had been 
built of stone, were also destroyed. 

After the 1923 Earthquake 

The population before the earthquake 
and fire of 1923 was about 2,173,200; 
subsequently it was estimated as some¬ 
what less than 2,000,000. Most of the 
British subjects usually resident in 
Tokyo were away on holiday, and conse¬ 
quently the loss of life among this 
section of the community was slight. 

Steps were speedily taken by the end 
of October to set about rebuilding and 
reconstructing the city, and great 
progress was quickly made, largely 
owing to the fact that wooden, and 
therefore easily and rapidly erected, 
buildings are still the rule, and are held 
to be the most suitable m view of the 
frequency of earthquakes in Japan. 
Many, too, of the public buildings have 
been rebuilt in stone, and the business 
premises that were destroyed have been 
reconstructed on even a greater and 
more modem scale. 

It w'as not until September 12, 1868, 
that the old name Yedo was altered to 
Tokyo or Tokei. Both are correct ways 
of pronouncing the two Chinese char¬ 
acters used in writing the name, the 
meaning of which is ” Eastern Capital*” 
It was in November of the same year 
that the then Mikado first visited the 
new capital, and since March 26 of the 
following year it has been the recognized 
seat of government* 
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PLAN OF JAPAN’S OFT-BURNT CAPITAL CITY 


The climate of the city is temperate ; 
in spring, summer and autumn there 
are not great variations. In winter 
there are many nights of frost, but little 
snow. Autumn tints in the parks, 
gardens and woods in the neighbourhood 
of the capital are lovely in the extreme. 
Then in October comes the autumn 
monsoon. The nights have already 
become chilly, and not only is the 
northern monsoon a cold wind, it is 
often one of great violence. When it 
blows strongly for several days a clear 
sky, a high barometer and low tempera¬ 
ture, sometimes falling below freezing 
point, may be anticipated. During the 
five months, November to March, the 
average of nights with frost for some 
years has been 67. 


The development and modernising of 
Tokyo during the decade immediately 
preceding the earthquake of 1923 was 
comparatively rapid. Elaborate build¬ 
ings in stone were erected, for govern¬ 
ment use, as banks, large shipping and 
commercial comjKuiies' offices, clubs, 
hotels and municipal offices and for 
other purposes, with the result that the 
city presents a remarkable example of 
modern progress, and at the same time 
a somewhat singular blending of the old 
with the new. It has been the good 
custom, when rebuilding streets 
destroyed by earthquakes or the con¬ 
stant fires, to widen them. 

Geographically Tokyo may be divided 
into two parts, Yama-no-te and 
Shitamachi; upland and lowland. 
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For administrative purposes it is 
divided into fifteen 41 ku ” (districts), of 
which thirteen lie to the west and two 
to the east of the river Sumida which 
runs through the city and cuts it into 
two halves known as Honjo and Tokyo 
piopcr. In the former arc many of the 
most important temples including that 
of the war god Hac himan ; and that of 
Gohyaku-Rakan-ji containing no fewer 
than 500 images. Each " ku ” is 
presided over by an official approxi¬ 
mately the status of the mayor of a 
metropolitan borough. He is, however, 
appointed by the government, and is 
called 44 ku-chio," or chief of the 
district. There is also an assembly, 
44 fu-kwai, M for local administration of 
affairs, elected every four years by the 
inhat itants. These 44 ku." with eight 
suburban districts, form Tokyo-fu, and 
are under the general suj>enntendence of 
the 44 Eu-Cluji, 4 ’ or governor 

The greater portion of the city is 
flat, especially that lying on or near 


the banks of the Sumida, and many 
picturesque if poor streets are to be 
found in these quarters. The streets here 
are intersected by numerous canals and 
moats, spanned by many small bridges 
which, indeed, form a very distinctive 
feature of the city. 

Notwithstanding the destruction of 
many of the ancient residences of the 
44 daimios ' 4 (nobles) to make sites for 
government and other buildings, some 
of these palaces still remain, forming 
with their beautiful gardens, magnificent 
old trees, lakes and rockwork oases of 
beauty, and with their old-time buildings 
memorials of a past medieval age. 

The chief business quarters of the 
city lie in the Nihombashi, Kyobashi 
and Kanda “ ku/' and through them the 
Odori or main street passes. In the 
section of it called Ginza most of the 
best shops and bazaars are to be found. 

lokyo has many bridges great and 
small. The most famous of all is the 
Nihombashi or Bridge of Japan, in the 
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THE HOUSE OF PEERS, A CHARACTERISTIC JAPANESE STRUCTURE 

Nearly all Japanese houses are built of wood on account of earthquakes, and as may be understood 
are easily demolished by fire. Tokyo has been burnt down and rebuilt several times, and fixes used 
to be called ” the blossoms of Tokyo.” Although the modem government buildings are of stone, 
several purely Japanese in architecture remain, such as the House of Peers near Hibiya Park 
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IMPOSING MODERN BUILDING OF THE MITSUBISHI BANK 

Mitsubishi Hank, situated in Yaesu Street, in the Kojimachi district, near Tokyo Station and facing 
the Tokvo Municipal liuildmg. is one of the several fine banks in Tokyo, whose modem, well-organized 
banking system dates from 1H72. The Kojimachi district is one of the most densely populated portions 
of the city, and peysses-w**, tn.tnv large public buildings, including the government premises 
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CHERRY BLOSSOMS AMID THE TOMBS OF THE TOKUGAWA SHOGUNS 
The Stub* Temples of Tokyo, with the tombs of the Tokugawa Shoguns, ere ablaze with elaborate 
decorations, and rank among the most marvellous examples of religious architecture in Japan. The 
court above, with its stone lanterns and early April blossoms, is attached to the temple of the second 
Shogun, whose tomb of gold lacquer, inlaid with enamel and crystals, dailies the eye with brilHanoe 
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" ku " of the same name. This is a 
particularly busy and interesting spot, 
where much traffic and city life centres, 
for from it are reckoned all distances 
in Japan. In the districts mentioned 
alxwe, and also in the Kojimachi 
district, are to be found almost all the 
principal public and other buildings of 
the city including the government offices 
such as the Home Office, or Nainusho ; 
the Treasury, or Okurasho ; the Educa¬ 
tion Office, or Monsusho ; and the 
Foreign ^Office, or Gwamiusho. 

Tokyo is comparatively well off 
as regards open spaces, when one 
considers its density of population and 
large number of poorer quarters with 
their narrow streets, and contains 
several large and famous parks. Asakusa 
Park, which few who come to the city 
fail to see, is beautiful in the spring and 
contains a notable Chinese pagoda with 
a great tower containing a 1x11 which 
when rung is heard all over the city. 

Cherry-Tree# in April 

In this park is also the Temple of 
Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy. It 
is one of the most beautiful and 
revered of temples in the Japanese 
Empire. The image of the goddess is 
of unknown antiquity ; it is never seen 
by its worshippers, but is regarded with 
great veneration. It is less than two 
inches in height, and is said to have been 
drawn up in a net by a nobleman while 
he was fishing off the coast. 

Few who come to Tokyo, too, fail 
to see the wonderful cherry bank of 
Koganei, an avenue nearly two miles 
and a half in length extending along 
one of the canals. Seen in April when 
the cherry-trees are in full bloom the 
sight is of fairy-like beauty never to be 
forgotten. Then the world of Japan 
is young again with the blooming of 
the cherry and happy crowds of people 
walk beneath the white and pink 
fragrance of the branches, or go along 
the canal, which is overhung by them, 
in boats. In Tokyo the city's greatest 
holidays or fetes are held beneath the 
cherry-trees. Ueno Park is also famous 


for them. In it are the Imperial 
Museum, Imperial Library, Zoological 
Gardens and many tombs and shrines 
of the Shoguns. 

There are many flower festivals 
observed in Tokyo and throughout 
Japan ; those of the cherry blossom, 
plum blossom, iris and lastly, the most 
important of all, that of the national 
flower, the chrysanthemum. During 
the last-named festival at the Court of 
Tokyo everything is made emblematical 
of the national flower, and even the 
Imperial letters and communications 
are written upon chrysanthemum paper. 
FI very where one sees imitation golden 
flowers, and the real blooms are always 
arranged—so far as nature permits-— 
to come to their fullest beauty and 
perfection on November 3. 

Finding the Vantage Point 

On visiting a strange city the average 
tourist seeks sooner or later a vantage 
point from which a panoramic view 
of the whole or greater part of it may 
be obtained. Of cities where such a 
vantage point is available one carries 
away a much more vivid and accurate 
impression Tokyo is well-favoured in 
this respect. The high ground is 
approached by a long flight of stone 
steps, and from the summit one obtains 
a vast panorama of the city spread 
out on either hand. There is a saying 
that Tokyo is a city of magnificent 
distances, and this is realized to be true 
as the eye roves across it. It occupies 
approximately 100 square miles. 

Where the Shoguns Reigned 

One of the first things the observer 
notices is the Imperial Palace, built 
upon the site of that old one of the 
Shoguns burnt down in 1872, situated 
on an eminence which lifts it above the 
noise of the streets and houses sur¬ 
rounding its moat. The palace is 
enshrouded with pines and cherry-trees 
so that it can scarcely be seen, and the 
gardens are encircled by high walls in 
which there are gateways here and there. 
From these, green banks slope to the 
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SPLENDOUR OF THE JAPANESE SPRINGTIME: UNDER A WISTARIA ARBOUR IN A GARDEN OF TOKYO 
The setting of Tokyo is exceedingly picturesque, anti the town has a senu-rural aspect due to its numerous trees and abundant foliage Perhaps the loveliest 
time of the year for a visit is in the early davs of spring, when the avenues of plum and cherry trees are m flower, and the purple and white wistarias hang ui 
massed luxuriance from the shady bowers, transforming the city mto a veritable garden of blossom. The cultivation of flowers is almost a religion with the 
Japanese, and flower festivals of the peony, azalea, wistaria, iris, chrysanthemum—each m its season—are celebrated vearlv and attract immense crowds 
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moat in which wild water-fowl swim 
unafraid, for no gun is allowed to be 
fired within sound of the Imperial 
dwelling-place. 

At the foot of the stairway which 
leads to the vantage ground from which 
the city can be so well seen the visitor 
is confronted by one of those singular 
architectural features of the Japanese 
landscape, a granite " torn,” or door- 
less gateway. A " torii ” is always 
found marking the approach to a Shinto 
temple or shrine, or any beautiful spot 
from which an extensive view may be 
obtained. These M torii ” are never 
mutilated, and even the average tourist 
—so fond of leaving his sign manual— 
appears to refrain from scrawling initials 
on their stone or wood. 
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Tokyo's busy streets provide much 
of interest. There are the curious 
open-fronted shops of the by-streets 
and poorer quarters, interspersed in 
the more modern streets with " stores/' 
and other business premises more 
European in character. Hurrying along 
the streets and byways are the itinerant 
merchants of fish, vegetables, flowers, 
pickles and sweetmeats, and other 
eatables and household requisites. 

The seller of flowers will bring his 
beautiful wares round in pots ujxhi a 
hand-truck, consisting of a shallow 
wooden tray with large M spider " 
wheels. The vegetable seller will have 
a long barnlxK) pole across one shoulder, 
at each end of which is slung by roj>es 
a cradle-like basket in which one may 
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BUSTLE AND BARTER IN TOKYO'8 NEW FISH MARKET 

The fish market at Nihombashi was one of the notable sights for the foreign visitor, especially 
during the early morning hours when it teemed with animated buyers add sellers. It was destroyed 
by the great earthquake and fire of September x, 19x3, and In the same month (September 17) 
Tokyo opened a new fish market at Shlbaura, the extreme southern portion of the city 
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LEADER OF A NOTED BAND OF RONIN6 

of a feudal noble who, (ailing to revenge an insult, coin 
nutted “ hara-kin," Oisht Kuranosuke and forty-seven Ronins 
a\euged him bv slaving his foe and then themselves On the 
site of their honourable suicide this statue commemorates them 


find all the fruits in 
season. In wet weather 
the travelling shopkeeper 
will wear, in addition to 
a wide-brimmed mush¬ 
room-like hat, a grass 
coat, which is impervious 
to rain and makes him 
look almost like a per¬ 
ambulating haystack. 

Along the streets, too, 
come the blind masseurs 
with plaintive voices, 
somctfhies announcing 
their coming with a 
whistle. Because of their 
blindness they are em¬ 
ployed by clients of I with 
sexes, and the thud, thud 
of their stout wooden 
staves on the stones of the 
street is a familiar sound. 

The refreshment seller 
also comes perambulating 
the streets, dispensing 
drinks— lemonade has be¬ 
come popular-—and sweet 
cakes of rice. 

In the open-fronted 
shops are to be seen the 
shoe or “ geta ’* maker 
at work repairing the 
st range-looking, clog dike 
native footgear, consist¬ 
ing of a little wooden 
platform raised on two parallel pieces 
of wood three or four inches in 
height, still affix'ted by most of the 
jioorer classes m wet weather ; or the 
makers of paper lanterns cutting them 
out of white or coloured paper with 
almost incredible speed, and painting 
with swift strokes of the brush animals, 
inscriptions and designs with consum¬ 
mate artistry upon them. 

The paper-umbrella maker is also well 
worth watching at work, for he is a 
skilful and an important craftsman 
in Japan. His trade, at all events, is 
by no means a dying industry. In the 
suburbs one may occasionally catch a 
glimpse of the siUc-weavers at work with 
their apparatus for winding off the silk 


from the cocoons and primitive looms 
for weaving the fabric. 

To describe all the trades and callings 
of a city such as Tokyo which are of 
interest to the stranger wouyfaneed a 
small book. A tour of the streffDlaches 
much. Workmen of various types are 
to be seen busily engaged. If at first 
their movements and methods appear 
strange and even clumsy one is soon 
forced to admit that there is a certain 
ease and even grace in them. The 
carpenters always puzzle Europeans, 
for they use their tools in many instances 
in the exact opposite way to which we 
are accustomed, such as pulling their 
planes towards them instead of pushing 
them away from them. But in their 
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MARUNOUCHI BUILDING, THE LARGEST OFFICE BUILDING IN JAPAN 

Tokyo city has adopted the wise plan of reconstructing any district or street destroyed by fire or 
earthquake on modem lines, introducing wider thoroughfares, more commodious house* and better 
sanitary arrangements. The Marunouchi Building, situated at Marunouchi, Kojimachi district, 
facing Tokyo Station, is the largest office building in Japan, anti probably the largest in the Orieut 
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IN A8AKUSA PARK, PLEASURE RESORT OF THE PEOPLE OF TOKYO 
Tokyo’s beautiful suburban park ot Asakusa affords a striking juxtaposition of piety and pleasure. 
Here is found the picturesque Buddhist temple, one of the most venerable in the kingdom, dedicated 
to the Goddess of Mercy, the great-hearted Kwannoo with the thousand arms ; and in the surrounding 
grounds, where a permanent fair H held, a seething throng of holiday-makers threads its way 
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CUMBERSOME NATIVE CRAFT IN A QUIET WATERWAY OF TOKYQ 

Modem buildings, railways, electric tramways and side streets have brought about a great change 
in the outward appearance of Tokyo, but there are many interesting comers still untouched by the 
transforming influences of progress Many picturesque scenes are afforded by the numberless 
waterways, moats and canals, spanned by slender bridges, along which pass flat-bottomed boats 
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lightness of touch, rapidity of move¬ 
ment and accuracy of finish the Japanese 
workmen are not easily excelled. 
Nothing is left in the rough or with¬ 
out finish. The carpenter is able to 
build a house with fewer screws and 
nails than Occidentals use, because he 
fits his tenons to mortises with a close¬ 
ness that makes the joints practically 
watertight. Japanese workmen, too, 
use their feet as extra hands, and their 
great toes rival their thumbs in dexterity 
and usefulness. 

A Bill ol Japanese Pare 

European food has come consider¬ 
ably into use in Tokyo, and there are 
good restaurants where such dishes 
can be obtained and good cooking can 
be expected. So, too, European clothing 
is becoming more and more adopted, 
and, though its use is gradual, is slowly 
driving out the picturesque Japanese 
form of attire. 

However, in the hotels and restaurants 
where native food is still the rule one 
obtains also excellent meals. Fruits and 
sweets are served first; fish follows ; 
then an omelet ; then a chicken 
fricasseed to a turn ; succeeded by raw 
red- mullet or sea-bream ; all washed 
down with sake, a wholesome drink 
witJh little alcohol in its composition. 
Wl|en the wine has been removed, 
ric0 is served, accompanied by a cup 
of green tea, very weak, without the 
addition of milk or sugar. 

' Modernity in an Eastern Capital 

Tokyo of to-day possesses many of 
the resources and advantages of a 
modern city. The postal service is good ; 
the telephone—even for long distances— 
has been widely employed ; and there is 
a progressive spirit which ensures the 
speedy application of inventions and 
the adoption of improvements and new 
methods in the public services. 

There is a well-organized body of 
police consisting of some 5,000 officers 
and* men under the command of a 
** keisheisokan/' or chief commissioner, 
who is responsible to the government 


for the maintenance of order and the 
detection of crime. Since the establish¬ 
ment of the regular police force, who 
wear uniforms of a European type, 
crime has very sensibly diminished. 
The Japanese policeman is certainly 
one of the most polite as well as one of 
the most efficient and intelligent in 
the world. The fire brigade, for reasons 
which have been made obvious, is 
an important Inxly with a personnel 
numbering some 2,750, and directly 
connected with the police as far as 
administration and control is concerned. 

Education is well looked after, and 
a well-organized system prevails under 
the supervision of the Ministry of 
Education. In the Tokyo area there 
are some 750 public and private 
elementary schools with nearly 3,500 
teachers. Kindergartens upon the 
European system have l>een introduced ; 
and there are also middle schools 
(chugakko), normal schools (shihan- 
gakko) and other schools under both 
government and private supervision, 
for special branches of study. 

Book-lovers Amply Served 

The Imperial University, taking rank 
with the principal institutions of its 
kind of the world, is in the Hongo 
quarter, and for educational purposes 
is divided into four branches—law, 
science, medicine and literature. 

There are several extensive libraries 
in the capital including that of the 
university which contains about 500,000 
volumes; the imperial library with 
rather more still ; and the libraries— 
some of them important—of the various 
learned societies. In the south-west and 
west districts are to be found the foreign 
embassies, legations, military barracks 
and many of the more important 
institutions and buildings. 

In the suburbs, especially of late years, 
factories on the European plan, or an 
adapted form of the same plan, have 
been erected, but Tokyo, whatever it 
may eventually become, cannot be 
described as an essentially industrial 
or manufacturing city. 
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Canada’s City of Homes and Commerce 

by Sir Bertram Windle, f.r.s. 

Professor of Anthropology at S. Michael's College, Toronto University 


* \/f UDDY Little York was 

]\jL called by its detractors 
years ago, and in these 
later days I have heard the term 
“ The" ftoly ( ity " used by those who 
very carefully dissembled any affc'Ction 
they may have had for the place. 
Yet the citizens of Toronto have 
many reasons for feeling proud of 
their town which, from small 
beginnings, has risen in population to 
the second place in the Dominion, its 
out-runner Montreal having a century’s 
start m the race. 

The name Toronto, which means 
“ the place of meeting/' m the first 
instance In‘ longed to the whole area 
between Lake Ontario at the edge of 
the modern city and Lake Simcoe some 
30 miles north, but more especially 
attached to the northern part. The 
southern was known to the French as 
” the portage of Toronto/’ and there 
they erected, naming it after a French 
statesman, the blockhouse called Fort 
RouillC but afterwards Fort Toronto 
It was built east of the Humber, the 
westerly of the two streams between 
which the city lies. A fort was also 
to have been built at the northern end, 
but actually nothing but Jesuit mission 
houses of the type common to many 
parts of the province were erected at 
that point. 

The Blue Hills of Toronto 

After the fall of Quebec in 1759 the 
district passed into British hands, and 
the site of the city was then reported 
as fit for a factory, i.e., a fur-trading 
station. At a little earlier date we 
are told that there was nothing there 
but one Indian wigwam. The woods 
came down to the water's edge, and a 


short way off were what Tom Moore, 
u f ho visited the place in 1802, called— 
with some poetic license— 44 the blue 
hills of Toronto/' i.e., a ridge about as 
high as the Gogmagogs, near Cambridge 
(England), also accounted hills. 

The Growth of “Little York” 

After the British took possession the 
capital of Upper Canada, as the province 
of Ontario w’as called for many years, 
was fixed at Newark, the present 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. For a brief time 
it was at Kingston or R^giopolis, the old 
Cataraqui, east of Toronto. But in 
1793 Governor Simcoe, after whom 
the lake is named, established the seat 
of government where it has since 
remained, and by proclamation on 
August 26 gave the name of York 
to the town in honour of the futile son 
of George III., Frederick (“ Poor Fred, 
who was alive, and is dead/' of the 
old rhyme), who had about that time 
been somewhat generously credited 
with a victory in Flanders. 

York it remained—“ Little York " 
those over the border called it to the 
annoyance of their former fellow-coun¬ 
trymen—until 1834, when the popula¬ 
tion having increased from 800 to 9,000, 
the city w ? as incorporated under the 
name which it now bears. In 1921 the 
population had risen to 500,000 
and now must approach the 750,000. 
The city covers 32 square miles, 
excluding water areas, and is ten miles 
from east to west. 

44 A city of homes " it is called, and 
with truth, for though there are the 
usual apartment-houses and private 
hotels of any city west of the Atlantic, 
yet a very unusually large number of 
citizens of all classes do own their 

irt 
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CANADA’S INLAND PORT ON LAKE ONTARIO 


houses, and, as these are seldom m 
rows, as much land as would suffice 
for a dozen houses m a London suburb 
would here accommodate not more than 
eight of the same size If one looks 
at the map for 1878 in Scadding’s book 
one sees how the city has grown since 
that year. Bloor Street (formerly ” Con¬ 
cession ”) called after a famous inn¬ 
keeper, was then the north limit of the 
city. It is now somewhat south of the 
meridional line 

The same map shows Yonge Street, 
\he main topographical feature of the 
city, 30 miles of nearly straight 
thoroughfare from Lake Ontario to 
Lake Simcoe, a military road deliber¬ 
ately called " Street,” after the pattern 
of the old Roman roads m England, by 
Simcoe who made it and named it after 
Sir George Yonge, at the time war 
secretary in London. From Lake 
Simcoe there was a continuation to 
Penetanguishene, the harbour on Lake 
Huron, the " Place of the Rolling 
Sands.” In Roman terms, Yonge is 
the ” Cardo Maximus ” of the city, and 
it was intended that Dundas Street, 
named after the then secretary for .the 
colonies, should be its " Decuman us 


Maximus,” or cros«-street. It was to 
connect Kingston on the east with the 
infant London on its Thames river- 
a constant source of confusion to news¬ 
paper readers, now that the infant has 
become a large city—and distant De¬ 
troit, then British. 

It is a pity that Simcoe's engineers, 
when they were laying out Yonge 
Street, could not have foreseen the 
future The extre me southern end they 
are not responsible for, since the part 
between the present King Street and 
the Lake was for years unmade, and in 
spring and summer " a notorious 
slough,” But their southern end, wide 
enough for their days, no doubt, is a 
terribly cramped thoroughfare for 
modern requirements The real ” Decu- 
manus ” ls Bloor Street, long residential, 
but now rapidly being transformed into 
an important shopping area, and the 
” Carfax ” is at its crossing with Yonge. 

Many early streets have lost their 
original names, and that is sometimes a 
misfortune as involving the destruction 
of a link with the past. But Elm 
Street, in one of the busiest parts, still 
reminds us that one of the big trees 
of the virgin forest lingered there for 
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years after the city had grown round it. 
Jarvis Street bears the name of Jarvis, 
son of the Mr Secretary Jarvis of early 
colonial fame, who first built a house 
m that part of the city Shcrbourne 
was named by one of the Ridout family 
who came from Shcrbourne town m 
Dorset and built his— the first— house 
where the street now is 

Spadina is a modified Indian term, 
and Eghnton m the north, where m an 
almost foxless land is the Hunt Club 
restricted mostly to " drags/' actually 
dates back to the 44 Eghnton Tourna¬ 
ment 44 of 1839, which aroused what 
seems to us such wholly unnecessary 
stir Castle Frank Road com¬ 
memorates a chalet built on the banks 
of the Don, largely for the pleasure 
during the summer-time of his boy 
Fiank, by Governor Simcoe Poor 
boy 1 But a few' years later his was 
to Ik: one of the many bodies which 
filled the blood-drenched trenches of 
Badajoz 

Toronto was first of all a rmhtar\ 
station of modest character, designed to 
keep the British invaders from inter¬ 


fering with the business of the French 
fur-traders, for a fur-trading station, like 
those of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
it originally was. This fort was east 
of the mouth of the Humber, which was 
the original harbour of Toronto. It was 
burnt by the French themselves to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the 
British. A later fort was built farther 
to the east whtre the Exhibition 
grounds now arc, and opposite the 
modern harbour of Toronto, which is an 
area of water about one mile square, 
protected on the south by a long, low 
island with many lagoons—a place of 
much resort by the public m the 
summer, and once one of great beauty 
The Royal Canadian Yacht Club has 
its home here in a fine building 

During the war of ihi2-181 5. almost 
ignored by English Uxtbooks but of vast 
importance in the lustorv of North 
America, it is truly lemarkable how 
a handful of British colonists, faced 
bv the much greater forces of the 
l nited States, and handicapped by the 
ineffable Prcvost- surdv the most in¬ 
competent and pusillanimous person 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY'S MAIN BUILDING 

In tbit building the University Senate sits, and one of its features is a pleasing stairway leading to 
the Senate Chamber that displays a dragon carved in the wood There are in the wing at the other 
extreme several well-equipped laboratories The whole structure, dating originally from 1859, 
was rebuilt after a fire in 2890. There is a Faculty of Axja 
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GiBtdlUi National Xallwtjri 


OFFICES OF GREAT BANKING HOUSES IN YONGg STREET 

Yotige Street goes due north through the city from Front Street by the harbour-side On the right 
of this photograph is the Bank of Hamilton building, and adjoining It are the offices of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Next across the band of sunlight made by King Street is the ao-storey building of the 
* Royal Bank of Canada On the left are the premises of the Dominion Bank 
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SKY-SCRAPERS 


CUM41M Nat tonal Railways 

THE HEART OF THE CITY 


o P n b ^JT ph *£? b , ,OC w of bu,l , 1 " l * s TT "V 1 , ,hc ,°pr x)Slte P**® i» seen In the foreground. Yonge 
»PPcm* nsi » black chasm Beyond the Ro>aI Bank, the tallest ol all, are the manv storeys at 
tb* Simpson building , to tlie left of it is the spire of S James' Cathedral, belonging to the Protestants, 
and to the right the broad, low roof of the skating rink 
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ever employed by the British govern¬ 
ment anywhere—yet not only held their 
own but on the whole kept the upper 
hand The brunt of this fighting was 
on the Niagaia Peninsula where, on 
Queenston Heights, Brock died gallantly 
and gloriously just after uttering the 
words “ Push on the York Volunteers * " 
1 e , the Toronto Militia 

In and around the Church of S Mark 
at Niagara-on-the Lake - an ancient 
edifice m colonial chronology—are the 
memorials of some of those who died m 
these fratru idal conflicts Toronto, or 
York as it was then had its share of 
fighting, having been twice sacked. 
It lost its public buildings and all the 
records which they contained by fire 
on one of these* oteasions In reprisal 
for this Major-General Robert Ross 
at the head of a force of troops fresh 
from the Peninsular War burnt the 
public buildings at W ashmgton 

Toronto's share of the conflict ex¬ 
tended also in some degree to naval 
operations though Kingston W'as the 
real base for this arm On the Lake 
of Ontario, and not there alone but on 
Erie and Champlain also, were fought 
a sents of naval actions of which English 
writers say nothing, but which were 
worthy of the great admirals of history. 
Commencing with ships on each side 
which were little more than larg«* 
fishing-craft or even yachts, the tonnage 
gradually grew until vessels as large as 
Nelson's frigates and ships of war 
ploughed the waters of the inland seas. 
At the present day one does not see 
much of soldiers in Toronto There are 
military at the barracks; there are 
armounes , an occasional " march-out " 
of the militia , but it is a peaceful place 
The municipal centre, once close to 
the lake, is now some distance from it 
and the city offices with their tower, 
300 feet m height, are amongst the 
finest m all North America. Round 
this centre lie the banks ; the great 
department stores; the houses of 
merchandise; and here also rolls traffic 
of a nature almost uncontrollable in 
these narrow streets. It is boasted that 
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there is one motor-car to every five 
inhabitants; there are still quite a 
number of horses ; there is a street-car 
system of great efficiency and frequent 
passage; there are no subways nor 
14 elevateds/' Is it any wonder that 
the pedestrian has an anxious time of 
it and is constantly warned “ Safety 
First," " Watch your Step " or “ Stop 
— Look—Listen/' this last at level 
crossings ? 

The National and Canadian Pacific 
lines l^)th traverse Toronto and both 
end In what is still called a station, 
though it is no credit to the name, on 
Front Street. Hard by is a new station 
about which there has boon no little 
controversy between the rail wavs and 
the city. I have said that Toronto 
is peaceful ; it is also long-suffering. 
Near the Municipal Buildings is 
Qsgoode Hall, called after the first 
chief justice, the seat of the administra¬ 
tion of justice and of the School of 
Law, one of the finest buildings in 
the city. 

S. Janet' Becomes a Cathedral 

In the early part of the last century 
there lived one Dr. St radian afterwards 
the first Anglican Bishop of Toronto—a 
man of groat force of character and 
sterling worth who, after the manner of 
Pooh-Bah, but with infinitely greater 
benefit to his town, held some twelve 
public appointments, among them the 
Rectorship of S. James' Church, which, 
after having been twee burnt to the 
ground, was finally replaced by the 
present building and made the cathe¬ 
dral of the Anglican Communion. 

Strachan was highly indignant when 
it was suggested that a second church 
of the same denomination was required, 
a remarkable light on the then size of 
the city, for no doubt most of the people 
then belonged to that body, though 
there were at least Catholics and 
Methodists in existence for both had 
places of worship. Both still have their 
most important churches, and the 
former body have their cathedral, not 
far from S. James'. 


The area near the lake was in the 
early days the residential as well as the 
business part of the city. That is no 
longer so and " The Grange," once the 
home of Gold win Smith, in the area we 
are dealing with, remains as the Art 
Gallery and School of Art and an 
example of what the residences were like 
m that day and in that district. From 
the southern districts a fine " Avenue " 
runs northwards to Queen's Park, one 
of the numerous open spaces which a 
wise policy has retained for the use of 
the public. No less than 1,472 acres of 
land and 400 of water have thus been 
set aside. The Parliament Building of 
the province occupies the centre of 
Queen's Park and is a heavy structure 
in red sandstone of that Colonial 
Romanesque which was once so popular 
both in Canada and the States. 

A Proud State University 

Around are the statues of distin¬ 
guished persons like Simcoe and 
Macdonald. To the west of this and in 
its own spacious grounds is the State 
University, one of the greatest institu¬ 
tions in the city. It had a luckless 
predecesso*, born out of due time, 
whose buildings eventually became a 
lunatic asylum, but the present institu- 
tior- with an undergraduate roll of about 
5,000 has a reputation second to none 
in the British Empire, due regard being 
had to its comparative youth. It has 
successfully solved the religious difficulty 
—no small feather in the cap of those 
who carried through the negotiations. 

Buildings about the Campus 

There are also four arts colleges : 
University College, with no religious 
affiliation and alone supported from 
public funds; Trinity, Anglican; 
Victoria, Methodist; S. Michael’s, 
Catholic. Each of these has equal 
position, rights and freedom of teaching 
in the University and the result is amity 
and peace. Fine buildings lie around 
the University Campus with, it must be 
admitted, others to which the adjective 
is unsuited. There is University College, 
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LOOKING EAST DOWN COLLEGE STREET FROM THE FIRE HALL 
Toronto City looks southward across Lake Ontario, and the streets are mostly either parallel to the 
shore or at right angles College Street is one of the former, and runs east from the suburbs for about 
four miles* with a double tramway It )oms Carlton Street at the comer of Yonge Street The 
* shadow of the Fire Hall (station) Tower can be seen to the left 






UNIVERSITY AVENUE FROM QUEEN *3 PARK TO QUEEN'S STREET 
WltA a row oi chestnut-trees and elms on either hand, University Avenue runs straight for the most 
of a mile, and la continued in a walk between beds of flowers into the park. This has been taken over 
from the university grounds, which it adjoins, and converted to the public use. There are about 
thirty-seven acres alJ told pleasantly planted with trees 







AT 8. MARY’S GATE, VICTORIA COLLEGE, NEAR QUEEN’S PARK 

Incorporated in the University of Toronto are several foundations, including S. Mary's, which is 
under the auspices of the Methodists. Its foundation dates from 1836, the original building having been 
meted at Cobourg There are about 600 “ alumni ** who take degrees in arts or divinity. The 
w buildings are to the north of Queen’s Park 
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a Norman castle crossed with a French 
chateau but a striking building none 
the less. There is Hart House, incom¬ 
parably the best building in the city and 
unique as the greatest men's club by 
far in any university in the world. 
Tliere are the Library ; Convocation 
Hall ; and the Physics Building. 

Victoria and S. Michael's Colleges are 
in close vicinity and Trinity's new 
buildings are also near by, as are 
Knox and Wycliffe (Presbyterian and 
Anglican respectively), which are 
affiliated not federated colleges. Upper 
Canada College, another of Strachan's 
foundations, lies far to the north of its 
original home and may go farther afield 
yet. It is of the nature of the English 
" Public School," which is quite different 
from the Canadian institution of the 
same name that in England would t>e 
called a " Board School." Besides this 
there are numerous other schools of all 
kinds for boys and girls. 

Autumn in Toronto Streets 

What kind of a place is Toronto to 
live in ? Its tree-shaded streets— for 
most of those* not purely mercantile are 
such- make the place a beautiful sight 
in the summer, and perhaps even more 
so in what no one who knows what that 
season is in Canada can possibly call 
anything but " the fall." Moreover, 
the city is intersected with deep, wooded 
clefts that once were watercourses, 
known as the Ravines, which add 
greatly to its amenities. There are also 
the valleys of the Don and the Humber, 
beginning to be destroyed by manu¬ 
factories, for Toronto carries on many 
such. Scadding tells us that he himself 
had seen bears and deer in the Don 
Valley and even the bloody traces of 
the raids of wolves, all of which are now 
unknown for many miles north of the 
city. Yet Scadding was writing only 
as long ago as 1878. 

Apart from the watchfulness and 
agility required for the crossings, 
Toronto is a pleasant place to walk 
about in, and the shopping streets are 
unsurpassed in* the Dominion, even in 


the larger Montreal. The public health 
system of the city is unsurpassed, and 
some would say unrivalled in the world, 
and side by side with it are numerous 
hospitals, of which the General, S. 
Michaels and the Children's are all 
important institutions. The first is the 
largest, but the second, conducted by 
the S. Joseph's nuns, runs it close, and 
the third is one of the most complete 
of its kind in any city of any country. 
The city maintains for its own profit 
and the delight of North America 
the largest annual public exhibition 
on this side of the Atlantic, probably 
on either, which annually attracts 
over a million visitors. 

Fifty-eight Degree* of Frost 

Many, remembering " Our Lady of 
the Snows." picture to themselves 
Canada generally as ice-locked the year 
round. It can be vcr\ cold in Toronto. 
Since registers were carefully kept the 
lowest recorded temperature was 
26.5° F. below zero, and let it be noted 
that we do not begin to talk about real 
cold until w'e get to zero. At below that 
point with sunshine and no wind it is 
quite endurable, but the proximity 
to the lake does not favour w r indlessness, 
and zero weather with a wind is anything 
but pleasant. There is plenty of snow 
and the snowiest winter gives 135 
inches ; the least snow 30 inches. 

A Hot «nd Humid Summer 

There is scarce anything worth 
calling a spring ; but a hot summer. 
The highest shade temperature 
registered has been 103.2 0 F., but 90° 
is by no means uncommon, and far too 
much so for the inhabitants for, again 
owing to the lake, it is a “ humid ” 
90° and harder to bear on that account 
than even greater heat elsewhere. 

The fall is perhaps the most perfect 
time and during the latter part of 
September and the month of October 
Toronto is a lovely, sight. It is then 
that those who can choose their own 
time may be advised to see the city for 
themselves. 
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THE TRANSVAAL 

The Gold Land of South Africa 

by Richard Curie 

Author of " Wanderings : a Ik>ok of Travel and Reminiscence " 


T HE Transvaal is a province in the 
Union of South Africa, and may 
be regarded as a complete geo 
grapliical entity. Its shape is that of a 
triangle based on the Vaal and Pongola 
rivers ; the Limpopo river curves 
round the north-west lx>rder and the 
Lehombo Mountains divide it on the 
east from Portuguese East Africa. 

The total area is 110,450 square miles, 
of which Swaziland takes up but <>,678 
square miles, and, large though this 
area be, it is less than half the size 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

To the north lies Rhodesia, to the 
west Bochuanaland, and to the south 
the Orange Free State ami Natal. The 
high veld of the Eastern Transvaal 
falls gradually down into Swaziland, 
and here, at least, the boundary is 
purely artificial. 

Most of the country is a rolling table¬ 
land with an average height above 
sea-level of 4,500 feet, but from the 
south to the north it slopes down by 
three natural but rather vaguely defined 
divisions known as the high veld, the 
middle veld and the low veld. The 
frontiers are natural frontiers, either 
those of rivers or mountains. The 
greatest length is 570 miles and the 
greatest breadth 307 miles. The 
general appearance is rather bleak and 
cheerless but, towards the beds of the 
rivers and in the bush veld of the low 
country, there is abundant vegetation 
and in places a tropical luxuriance. 

Principal Ranfei and River* 

The principal mountain ranges are 
those of the Witwatersrand. the Maga- 
liesberg, north of Pretoria, the Lebombo 
and the Drakensberg. There are four 
separate river basins : the Komati, the 


Pongola, the Vaal and the Limpopo, 
being the only rivers of first importance, 
but there are many small streams 
essential for watering the valleys. 

Although there are many barren and 
stony patches where nothing wall grow, 
yet much of the country is very fertile, 
excellent both for crops and for cattle, 
and even the high veld, in the season, 
is covered with a valuable pasturage 
that serves to maintain vast flocks of 
sheep, as, in the olden days, it main¬ 
tained vast flocks of buck. 

Healthy Variety of Climate 

On the whole, the climate is an 
extremely desirable climate—the mean 
temjKTature for the summer months in 
Johannesburg is about 73 0 F. and for 
the winter months about 53 0 F., though 
the nights on the high veld are terribly 
cold. In such months a warm day wall 
easily give place to a night which wall 
literally freeze one to death. The air 
at these high altitudes is wonderfully 
invigorating, and, m winter and summer 
alike, the brilliant sunshine is one of 
the chief delights of South Africa. 

Taken all in all, the climate is as 
healthy as it is delightful. The 
summer falls between October and 
April and the winter betw'een May and 
September. Although there are occa¬ 
sional seasons of drought, the agricul¬ 
turist in the more favoured parts 
usually has sufficient rain for his pur¬ 
poses. The months between January 
and April are the rainiest, and the down¬ 
pours are frequently accompanied by 
violent thunderstorms. The winters 
are bracing and dry, and the winter is, 
undoubtedly, the best time for a visit. 

Along the low-lying Rhodesian fron¬ 
tier and in the bush veld of Swaziland 
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A LAND OF MINES BETWEEN THE VAAL AND LIMPOPO 


more tropical conditions prevail, but 
these conditions are not really typical 
of the country. For its real nature, as 
has already been described, is that of 
a plateau—the highest peaks are under 
9,000 feet high—and it is as a plateau 
that it must be judged as a whole 
The Transvaal is a country m which 
flourish alike Boers, other European 
settlers and natives It has probably 
one of the healthiest climates in the 
world, and certainly one of the most 
pleasing. Both for work and play 
no finer country can be imagined 
The true high veld, winch extends 
tor 120 miles east to west and for 100 
miles north to south, is absolutely 
treeless save for artificial plantations 
of gum and wattle : the middle veld 
has a richer flora ; the low veld, as 
we have seen, is covered with trees 
and scrub, such as the stunted thorn 
trees belonging to the sub-order 
** mimosea,” with aloes and euphorbia 
trees. Real forest patches are to be 
found in the valleys of the rivers and 
in the deep kloofs of the mountains. 
$u<Si patches contain many hardwood 


trees growing to considerable size, and 
the largest exist 111 the Pongola district 
and the woodbush district, north of the 
Olifants river. 

Thirty years before the end of the 
last century the whole Transvaal was 
a vast game preserve, abounding, not 
only with a great numbejr of species 
of buck, but with lion, elephant, giralfe 
and rhinoceros But indiscriminate 
shooting and the natural advance of 
the white man has so enormously 
reduced their numbers that big game 
are only now found in the secluded 
districts and in the official game re¬ 
serves. Even the buck, which used 
to swarm upon the veld, have abso¬ 
lutely disappeared from great areas, 
and though the Transvaal and Swazi¬ 
land are still highly interesting from 
the point of view of the naturalist and 
the sportsman, this interest is now 
a mere trifle to what it was. 

Of smaller animals it is only neces¬ 
sary to mention baboons, leopards, 
jackals, wild dogs, wild cats and many 
lesser species of buck. In days gone 
by extensive fencing operations on the 
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farms were necessary to keep out the 
buck, but now, in certain parts, the 
farmer can only preserve his herds 
of buck by fencing them in 

It may roughly be said that wherever 
there is water, farming is profitable 
The great industries of the farmer are 
cattle-i dising and mealic (maize) grow¬ 
ing, the cultivation of orange groves, 
pig-farmmg, tobacco-growing, cheese 
and butter-making, the raising of vege¬ 
tables and the cultivation of wheat by 
dry anc^wet farming Those different 
activities show, at a glance, how 
different are the conditions in various 
parts and one cannot generalise* very 
closely on the subject of a farmer’s life 
in the Trans\aal But probably the 
cattle farmer who grows enough mealies 
for the use of his natives and his stock 
far outnumbers all the other tv pcs put 
together. It is he who is the mainstay 
of most of the country districts 

Every crop has its own particular 
pests, but locusts, cattle diseases such 
as redwater, quarter evil and rinderpest 


are the most dreaded blights of the 
farmer. Urgent precautions have been 
adopted to keep them under as far 
as possible An elaborate system 
for reporting and destroying flights of 
locusts, while they are still in the 
walking stage, is m practice, and now¬ 
adays a mere handful—perhaps one m 
a hundred—ever gets far beyond the 
confines of their breeding-place in the 
Kalahari desert. As for the diseases 
that attack cattle and sheep, every 
farm has its dipping-place and certain 
regulations about moving stock are 
also in existence 

The geology of the Transvaal is of 
the first importance owing to the great 
value of its gold coal, diamonds and 
(though little developed) iron ore and 
platinum The famous ** banket ” reef 
of Witwatersrand, which is the greatest 
gold-mining area m the world, is 
composed of conglomerate, grits and 
quartzites. with a few' banks of shale 
its thickness is from 2,300 feet to 
11,(xx> fee t, and it is made up of certain 
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MOUNTAINS OF DEBRIS FROM A GOLD-MINE ON THE RANO 

The Transvaal produces yearly about 40 per cent, of the gold output of the world, and the Rand 
(Witwa tersrand) is responsible for 95 per cent of the Transvaal yield. This famous gold-bearing 
Rand it a ndge of granite outcrop near Johannesburg, extending roughly east and west foe some 
40 miles; its success ts due not to very rich deposits but to regular deposits scientifically worked 
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more or less clearly defined bands. 
It is in the one called the Main Reef 
that most of the mines are situated. 

The diamond " pipes/* which are not 
uncommon in the country, but which 
do not always, by any means, contain 
diamonds, are probably examples of the 
most recent rocks and closely resemble 
those of Kimberley. The richest dia¬ 
mond-mine known is the Premier mine 
near Pretoria. 

Great Underground Reef of Gold 

There are many other complex 
primary systems of geology in the 
Transvaal, including crystalline rocks 
and rocks impregnated with veins of 
lead and copper, but they are of no 
great practical importance. 

Something like £40,000,000 worth of 
gold is mined every year in the Trans¬ 
vaal, and practically all that is obtained 
along the Rand, though there are other 
scattered gold-fields throughout the 
country. The developed line of the 
Rand is some 40 miU? in length, and 
it is quite possible that the reef, after 
dipping far down into 'he earth, rises 
again to near the surface in another part 
of the Transvaal. Many speculations 
have been made as to the probability 
of this, and many people have vainly 
attempted to discover its location. 

There are still a great number of years* 
work before the reef, as we know it, will 
be exhausted, though many of the earlier 
developed mines are now worked out. 

Diamond-Mine* and Alluvial Digging* 

Apart from the huge Premier diamond- 
mine and a few' other scattered mines, 
another type of diamond industry, that 
of the alluvial diggings in the Rloemhof 
district of the Vaal river, is carried on. 
But the second is of little significance, as 
compared with the first, and the 
Premier mine, which has already paid 
dividends of fantastic size, is likely to 
go on paying such dividends for years. 

There are valuable beds of coal near 
the Rand and in other places, such as 
Vereeniging, the Middleburg district and 
Waterval. This coal is largely worked 


and is of immense value, not only in the 
internal life but for export. These three 
different types of mining are of such 
infinitely greater importance than any 
others that it seems hardly necessary 
to mention at any length the deposits 
and working of iron, copper and tin. 

The forestry of the Transvaal which, 
as we have already seen, consists mainly 
of artificial plantations of wattle and 
gum, is of a double importance. The 
bark of the wattle is used for extracting 
tannin for curing hides, and the gum- 
trees are used for pit-props. The double 
industry is of considerable importance 
and cultivation is cm a large scale. 

Stock-raising, as has been stated, is 
the chief industry of the Transvaal 
farmer, as it is also in the Orange Free 
State, and the amount of land actually 
under cultivation is small. There is 
much room for irrigation work, because 
many of the regions which would grow* 
excellent crops are now subject to 
droughts in which every blade of green 
is withered. 

Best Source of Boer Tobacco 

Maize is the staple food of the kaffirs, 
but wheat is also grown to some extent 
and oats, barley and millet are culti¬ 
vated for forage. Much of the natural 
grass, especially on the high veld, makes 
fine pasturage and some of the farms 
are equipped with silos for preserving it 
under pressure. 

Citrus growing is an expanding in¬ 
dustry', and certain districts are highly 
suitable for the cultivation of oranges. 
Apples, too, are grown in quantities, as 
well as various other fruits, both 
European and tropical, according to the 
location. The Transvaal is the largest 
producer of tobacco in the Union, and 
this Boer tobacco, as it is called, which 
flourishes best in the Magaliesberg 
district, is smoked all over the country. 

But, important though agriculture is, 
it only exists to the extent that it does 
because of the vast mining industry. 
The farms feed the towns, especially 
Johannesburg, and Johannesburg con¬ 
tinues to thrive because of the Reel. 



South Africa* Railways 


On the west side of Johannesburg Town Hall is the Central Tramway 
Terminus . There are over seventy miles of track in the system 



tMfili Africa* **Uw«jra 

Transvaal. Fox Street, in the business quarter^ contains the Stock 
Exchange. On the Simmonds Street comer is the Standard Bank 
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Transvaal. Johannesburg Town Hail, seen on the right, faces the east side of the old Market Square. It was 
finished in 1915 , and has a concert-hall and a fine English organ. On the left is the Post Office 




Transvaal. About two hours’ drive out of Krugersdorp on the line from Johannesburg to Mafeking there 
is a settlement called Mulder’s Drift . Here are some farmers driving stock over the “ drift ” «*- ^ 
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Transvaal. At Pretoria the Union Government Buildings overlook the capital from the side of a “ kop ” on the 
outskirts. Most of the material for the buildings, finished in 1915 , came from South Africa 
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Transvaal. For about forty miles each side of Johannesburg the country is covered with debris from the gold 
mines. They produce two-fifths of the world's gold, the deposits being regular rather than rich 





Mtmxh AlrlcM RaU«r«|r> 

Beyond the confines of Pretoria is tree-draped Fountains Valley 
through which runs a road, part of a system of mountain drives 


__ ANMftili African SaUKvaifii 

Transvaal. Government House, residence of the governor - genera * 
• ,s ai Bryntinon on the same ridge as are the Union Building 
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Indeed, the grain harvests of the 
Transvaal are actually inadequate to 
feed the whole of the population. 

A department of agriculture was 
established in 1902, a land bank in 
K)07 and an agricultural college in 
U)io. These three institutions have 
lx*en of great help to the farmer and 
agriculturist, and have encouraged the 
expansion of farming in every direction. 

The Transvaal, though far from being 
a manufacturing country, was, never¬ 
theless^ forced by the Euro[x*an War 
into manufacturing ce rtain article's, suHi 
as Iwwits which it previously imported 
Hut, m the main, its manufactures are 
concerned with agriculture and mining ; 
it makes piping and dynamite, it has 
Hour mills, jam factories and bacon* 
(tiring factories. 

Brit ih and Dutch in the Transvaal 

Europeans and natives alike work on 
tin* land, down the mines and in the 
cities, though it is invariably the cast* 
that the most responsible positions are 
held by Europeans, both British born 
and Dutch. There are many middle¬ 
men, who are largely Jews, and the 
country farmers consign their produce 
and their stock to agents in the towns 
who either sell it by auction or 
distribute it to the retail buyers. 

Banking facilities have been developed 
1 1 a very comprehensive manner, and 
the two great South African banks, the 
Standard and the National, have 
branches everywhere. The Ncthci lands 
Bank also does business. 

Civil servants are of British and 
Dutch descent, and though it was 
formerly the custom, after the Boer 
War, to recruit many of the higher 
officials from England, it is probable 
that, in future, most of the vacancies 
will be filled in from the children of 
settlers. The highest judicial appoint¬ 
ments are held both by British and 
by Dutch, and the system of justice 
works expeditiously and well. 

This same friendly rivalry between 
the races may be seen in the medical 
and educational services. Some of the 


doctors are native-born Dutchmen who 
have studied in Europe, some are the 
descendants of English settlers who 
have also studied in Europe and some 
are Englishmen who have emigrated 
to the Transvaal. Every man is judged 
according to his capacity, and a man’s 
status depends entirely on himself. 

Roads and Motor Transport 

The Swaziland Civil Serv ice is mainly 
British throughout, though the majority 
of the white population of Swaziland, 
which is only about 2,000 out of a 
total population of 90,000, is Dutch. 

Owing to the increasing importance 
of motor traction, a good di al of money 
has been sjx nt on roads but it must 
lx* admitted that the road system of 
the Transvaal, partly owing to the 
nature of the veld, which makes it more 
or less possible to drive, m a fashion, 
almost anywhere, and partly owing to 
the enormous amount of fencing, which 
makes it necessary for the traveller in 
certain districts to lx* constantly opening 
and shutting gates, is in a very un¬ 
developed condition. Some journeys 
still have to be made by coach, but 
motor-cars are lapidly sujxrseding 
horses, and now almost every small 
“ dorp " (township) has its own motor 
service and nearly ev ery farmer his car. 

Comprehensive Railway System 

The country is fairly well served with 
railways and a town hkt Johannesburg 
i< in direct rail contact with Cape Town, 
Durban, Bulawayo, Louren^o Marques, 
Kimberley and Bloemfontein. The 
main-line trains are extremely comfort¬ 
able and the railways, which are part 
of the system belonging to the w f hole 
Union, are well managed. The finest 
short line service is on the stretch 
between Johannesburg and Pretoria. 

Telegraph facilities are widespread and 
telephones are an ordinary feature of the 
towns. It is possible to cable to any part 
of the world, and though there are no 
wireless stations in the Transvaal, except 
a broadcasting station at Johannesburg, 
there are at the Cape and Durban. 

ia6 
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The railways are the chief transport 
carriers of the country, and the aim of 
the government is to open up new 
farming districts by new railways. But 
much of the produce has to come from 
distances far beyond the railway, and 
haulage by cattle, mules or donkeys to 
the nearest station is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in many instances. 

The chief imports of the Transvaal are 
food, machinery and clothing. The 
main shops in the few big cities resemble 
very much those in the large provincial 
towns in England, and most things can 


and abundance of kaffir labour, he does 
not have that desperate toil which so 
often characterises the life of the settler 
in Canada or Australia. He supervises 
and direc ts, and, even so, if he takes his 
work seriously, he will find the life quite 
hard enough. There is almost certain 
to be some sport within roach and 
he will probably have a horse. 

The South African farmers are pro¬ 
verbially hospitable, and a good deal 
of entertaining is done among them¬ 
selves. The glorious climate and the 
open air hie keep them fit, and few men 



Poet* African lUMfrtti|r» 

SECTION OF THE CHIEF MINING CITY ON THE RAND 


Johannesburg, the Transvaal’s largest citv, is chief!v noted as the centre of the gold-minm# industry, 
hounded m 1886, it grew rapidly and has a population of over 290,000 ; planned on modem line* 
with manv fine buildings, its chief industry lie's, nevertheless, in catering for the rc'auirements of 
the mines and the miners. This view from the Railwas Offices shows some of the mine dump* 


be bought in. say, Johannesburg as 
readily as they can be in Europe. 

More than half the value of the exports 
is made up of gold. Diamonds contri¬ 
bute a fair proportion of the rest, but 
hides, wool and other farming products 
are also exported and, without doubt, 
the farmers will, in future, vastly 
increase their exportable surplus. Coal 
is sent all over the Union, and the 
bunkering industry at the ports has 
become very considerable. 

The life of a Transvaal farmer, 
although often lonely, has many com¬ 
pensations. Owing to the cheapness 


who have once tasted the joys of the 
veld ever wish to abandon it for good, 
though life in the dorps is apt to be 
dull and intensely parochial. The back 
veld Boer is often suspicious by nature, 
but he has many good qualities, and, 
once you have won his regard, even 
the everlasting political squabbles 
and bitterness will not prevent him 
from giving you his friendship. Typical 
examples of the larger dorps are Ermelo, 
Heidelberg, Standerton and Nylstroom 
There are only two towns in the 
Transvaal which are worthy the name 
of city, Johannesburg and Pretoria* 
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Houth African Railway* 

RAILWAY STATION AT PRETORIA, CAPITAL OF THE TRANSVAAL 

Pretoria, the administrative capita) of the l limit of South Africa, lies at an altitude of 4,471 feet on 
vidcs of the river \ap|crs* and at the has# of the MagalieslxTK R.im»c The town which, together 
with its town lauds, occupies an area of tome 40 square mile* 4 ;, has main notable buddings, above 
is seen the hue railwav station, with its adrntrablv planned approach, completed m 1912 



Brown BroUw r* 


tN A POPULAR PLEASURE RESORT OF THE WITWATERSRAND 

Apart from its importance as a flourishing mining centre with very productive coal and gold-mines 
tn the vicinity, Boksburg, a town situated at the eastern end of the Rand 15 miles by railway from 
£? t V atttiet * >ur ®» enjoys the reputation bf being a favourite pleasure mart. Many visitors frequent 
its beautiful park, while the lake provides admirable boating and bathing, as well as good carp fishing 
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Of these two, Johannesburg is by far 
the more important, and is, indeed, a 
cosmopolitan city in a sense that no 
other town in South Africa approaches. 
It owes its existence entirely to the 
discovery of the gold reef in iS8b. From 
rough beginnings of wooden huts and 
tin shanties, it has grown into a great 
town of about 290,000 people, of whom 
150,000 are white. It has now 700 miles 
of electrically-lighted streets, an ela¬ 
borate system of electric tramways, 
suburbs full of line houses surrounded 
by fine gardens, business offices, clubs, 
shops and hotels on a surprising scale of 
magnificence, and it stretches out into a 
chain of other towns which have 
followed the eastward tendency of 
mining developments. 

Owing to its altitude of 5,740 feet, its 
atmosphere is particularly bracing, and 
people usually feel extremely well and 
active there. It has all the amenities 
of the most modern civilization, a race¬ 
course, golf-courses, a country club, 
tennis courts, dancing halls, theatres 
and restaurants. Its inhabitants work 
hard and play hard, and life is moie 
generally pleasant in Johannesburg than 
in any other town of the Union. 

Pretoria lies nearly 1,300 feet lower, 
and being in a hollow between ranges of 
hills the climate is much hotter and 
much more enervating. It is the execu¬ 
tive capital of the Union, and the 
magnificent new Union Building upon 
the side of a hill is one of the sights of 
South Africa. The total population 


numbers about 75,000 of whom about 
42,000 are white. There is a valuable 
public library at Pretoria belonging to 
the Union and also very fine and beauti¬ 
fully laid out Zoological Gardens. 

In the tropical north and in the low 
veld of Swaziland there is a ceitain 
amount of malaria, but speaking gener¬ 
ally the Transvaal, as lias been already 
stated, is extremely healthy. The sani¬ 
tation of the big cities is admirable. 

Some parts of the veld are covered 
thick with ant-heaps the material of 
which they are* compost'd makes admir¬ 
able tennis courts but the chief insect 
pest which the farmer encounters is the 
tick, although in a few regions the tsetse- 
fly is still extant. Tlu* only way of 
fighting ticks is constant dipping, and 
every sensible farmer be ars this in mind. 

Both in the towns and on the farms 
the housework 1^ done by kaffirs, but 
their natural mode* of existence is to live 
in kraals composed of beehive huts. 
These kraals are scattered over the* 
country in great numbers, and the 
dwellers in them are usually harmless. 

The kaffirs are mostly of medium 
to large stature, well-made, with a noble 
bearing, and very dark. They are good 
workers when under an alert master, 
and are naturally good-natured, though 
subject to fits of sullcnness and rage. 

A sense of humour is almost universal, 
and they have a shrewdness mixed with 
many strange superstitions, which often 
gives them a real philosophy uncon¬ 
founded by lx>ok learning. 


TRANSVAAL ; GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. River-bounded sec¬ 
tion of the high plateau of Southern 
Africa. South, the high veld ; towards 
the Uimpopo the low veld, drained by 
the tributaries of that river. 

Climate. Continental, with summer 
rainfall. (Cf. Paraguay.) Temperatures 
vary with altitude and the high veld 
is sunny and dry. (Cf. Rhodesia.) 

Vegetation. High veld, treeless pasture. 
(Cf. the Queensland dowms.) Trees occur 
in the valleys and kloofs. Low veld, 
good pasture with trees near the rivers 
and jungle forest on the lowest land. 
Vegetation is scrub-like in general char¬ 
acter owing to the comparative absence 
of alluvium. 


Produets . Mineral : gold and dia¬ 
monds for the rest of the world, coal for 
South Africa and for the bunkers of ships 
at Durban and Cape Town. (Cf. tile 
diamonds of Brazil and Kimberley.) 
Oranges. Maize, tobacco. Cattle. (Cf. 
Northern Argentina.) 

Communicatums . Ready railway ser¬ 
vice from the Rand to the coast. Road 
construction is unnecessary on the veld. 

Outlook . Provided the mines can ob¬ 
tain the labourers they need the Transvaal 
will have the wherewithal to purchase 
what it requires from the rest of the world, 
for the country depends almost completely 
upon the mines. Jsven the farmers thrive 
on their sales to the miners. 
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Italy’s North African Colony 

by Major Gordon Home 

Author of *' Along the Ri vicras of France and Italy " 


T HE great stretch of northern Africa 
which has since Kill Urn part 
vi the Italian Empire includes 
Tripolitania, (yrenaica and Fezzan, 
and as a whole is known as Libya 
(Italian '* Libia "). This name was in 
classical times applied to all the known 
|x>rtions of the continent of Africa, 
excluding Egypt and the (‘art huge 
hinterland. 

On account of the indefiniteness of its 
frontiers, the area of the colony is un¬ 
certain. but it may lx* roughly estimated 
to contain 406,000 square miles, with 
over 1,<xx> miles of coast on the* Mediter¬ 
ranean between the Tunisian frontier 
near Has Ajir and the confine's of Egypt 
in the (iulf of Solium 

The district called by the Italians 
Tripolitania consists of a narrow coastal 
plain with a very low shore, bordering on 
the rolling treeless plain calk'd the 
Jefara. which rises slowly into the Jet s i 
or mountainous district of Jelx l Nefusa 
and other systems Eastwards from 
Tripolitania stretches the ill-defined 
coast region surrounding the Gulf of 
Sidra (Great Syrtis), barren, harlxmrless 
and almost uninhabited. Beyond it is 
the physically well marked region of 
C yrenaica, so called from its ancient 
centre the Greek town of Gyrene. It is a 
high plateau of limestone having a good 
soil, the northern portion producing 
trees and shrubs, and the fertility is 
higher than the western parts of Libya. 

Omm that Break the Deserts 

As far as Fezzan is at all accurately 
known, it may be described as an arid 
district of bare stony plains and scrubby 
uplands broken by mountain ridges, 
with many large oases containing ex¬ 
tensive palm plantations and gardens. 


There is sufficient rainfall to ensure the 
filling of wells, and thus oases are fairly 
numerous. The Kufra district, isolated 
m the midst of the sandy desert of Libya, 
has practically no rainfall and is con¬ 
sequently less productive than Fezzan. 

Among the World’s Hottest Lands 

From the standpoint of climate, Libya 
might almost lx* considered as a part of 
the Sahara, so generally unproductive 
and barren is the whole area. It is 
one of the hottest countries in the world, 
but being continental it endures great 
fluctuations of tomjxTature. especially 
m Fezzan, where frost and snow are not 
unknown, in spite of tlu* fact that the 
altitude is not great. Even in Tripoli 
the temjxrature can vary as much as 
50" or K in midsummer. 

There are wet and dry seasons, the 
first from November to April, when the 
rainfall is alxuit equal to the drier parts 
of Italy. The wettest months at 
T rijx di and its neighbourhood are 
November and December, and rather 
under 10 inches fall during the course of 
the winter. Some places in the Tripoli 
district are, however, more favoured, 
and enjoy 14 to 15 inches during 
the wet season. 

Vegetation in such unfavourable con¬ 
ditions is extremely limited, the date- 
palm being the principal tree. It is to 
be found in every oasis of Libya, The 
tree itself is of vital importance to the 
inhabitants, its wood furnishing building 
timber and fuel, while its leaves are 
employed in the manufacture of baskets, 
and those dates which are not turned 
into forage for camels are imported to 
Europe for making coffee substitutes. 

Second in importance to the date-palm 
is the olive, which flourishes wherever 
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DESERT AND OASIS IN LIBYA, TRIPOLITAN IA AND CYRENAICA 


there is well-irrigated land, and grows 
very well even in soil which is only 
temporarily watered by the winter rains. 
In ancient times, when scientific culti¬ 
vation was practised in Libya, this tree 
was of far greater importance than at 
present. The Italian governmental 
plans for the development of the country 
contemplate a great revival of the 
development of the olive. There is no 
scientific cultivation, and the oil is 
extracted by primitive methods for 
local consumption only. When a 
season is unproductive olive oil is 
imported from Crete. 

Barley is the principal gTatn produce, 
and it is always likely to be the chief 
cereal cultivated, owing to its com¬ 
parative hardiness. Harvesting takes 


place about Easter. Wheat, though 
also raised in places, does not flourish 
upon the poor soil which is the rule 
throughout the country. The in¬ 
digenous gram dagussa, (locally called 
beshna) is grown everywhere, and there 
is a certain amount of maize cultivation. 

The more fertile oases are not entirely 
restricted to date-palms, for fruit-trees 
also flourish under the best conditions, 
notably the orange, pomegranate, fig, 
apricot and almond; the oranges of 
Zawia, near Tripoli, were formerly 
exported to France and Germany 

The chief vegetables of the country 
are beans, tomatoes, onions and carrots, 
which grow well wherever there is 
water. Potatoes also thrive when 
conditions are favourable. Although it 
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is true that the vine exists in Libya, it 
is not cultivated to any extent, for there 
is no demand for wine, owing to the 
Koran’s prohibition of intoxicants. 
Saffron and henna are largely grown, 
the latter to some extent for export. 

The principal wild growth is the 
famous halfa, or esparto grass, much 
used in the manufacture of paper. The 
Italian administration hopes to revive 
the export of Libyan esparto, for there 
are large areas m the Jebel, or mountain 
district, Vluch produce it. 

Tobacco is among the industrial 
plants which are cultivated to a small 
< xtent. Official obstruction is placed in 
the path of development of this industry, 
as the government monopoly is unable 
to deal with a large quantity. 

The wild fauna of the known portions 
of Libya is almost as scanty as the 
vegetation. According to the Italian 
authority, Mmutilli, the lion and the 
panther do not exist, although the 
former is still to be found farther to the 
south west. Barth, when he crossed tin 
country m 1850, never mentions mee ting 

■v f * j 


with any dangerous wild beast. There 
is a certain amount of evidence that in 
ancient times lions, panthers and 
buffaloes were common. To-day, how¬ 
ever, the wild fauna is limited to the 
hyena, wolf (a small type), fox, jackal, 
antelope, gazelle and wild ox (the 
domestic animal gone wild), but they 
apparently do not exist in great 
numbers. Snakes are fairly common, 
and include the cerastes, or homed 
viper, the cobra and a third species 
called the leffa (el effa). 

In addition there are found in the 
interior of Cyrenaica a species of wild 
cat (grosso gat to selvatico). In Fezzan 
is found the oryx, the Barbary sheep, 
the porcupine, tin* hedgehog, the field 
mouse, the jerboa and the hare. Among 
the birds are the ostrich, white vulture, 
falcon, crow, dove and swallow. 

The elephant, common in distant 
times in the south of Libya, has been 
nearly exterminated for its tusks, and 
the caravans which once found their 
way to Tripoli from the Western Sudan 
no longer bring ivory with them. 



b. w. a . 


BY THE FONTANA MAGGIORE IN A BUSY STREET OF TRIPOLI 

Tripoli, an important terminus of several caravan routes, lies on a small triangular point of land 
jutting Into the Mediterranean, its white, closely-packed houses, tortuous streets and crowded 
baaaars contrasting with the oasis outside its walls. The ornate well-house on the left is the Fontana 
Maggiore; beyond is the Jaina-cIBasha mosque, and then the Orotogio, or dock-tower 
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SOME RECENTLY UNEARTHED ROMAN REMAINS OF TRIPOLITANIA 

Mare than 1,000 years ago the Phoenicians, and at a later date the Romans t«mi ini "thuuo 
and cities in and about that part of the Mediterranean region of \frua inn known is Inpntttiriia 
Within retent sears Italian enterprise has been responsible for srv«ril nn|*o tut » *» is tUons ami 
man} wonderful old rums testify to the splendour of citv life and an hit** tun n th* Konm jkmio! 
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MARKET PLACE OF GHARIAN. THE TERMINUS OF THE TRIPOLI LINE 

The railway line running southwards from Tripoli to A/izia has now* been continued to (.harian, 
and has a length of some 52 miles Cdianan, a quaint native village set amid undulating hills, H 
composed almost entirely of subterranean dwellings, onl> a handful of buildings being visible above 
ground ; these include three government buildings, a mosque and barracks for the Italian iufautry 




FINE CENTRAL PIAZZA IN THE ITALIAN TOWN OF BENGHAZI 

Benghazi ts th< < ipitd of C yrcnatca, the eastern portion of the Italian col on \ of Libva, and is situated 
on the «\iM foist of th<* Gulf of Sidra As a s*ajx»rt it has some considerable renown, although its 
harbour is far from sheltered arid too shallow to admit auv but vessels of light draught The exports 
include barlev ivorv. sj>onges, ostrich bathers, sheep, horses and oven 





MAGNIFICENT WAR MEMORIAL IN TRIPOLITANIA’S CAPITAL 

A typical Moorish city, Tripoli is not lacking m unsophisticated Oriental features, but Italian influence 
»s obvious in many of the more modem buildings Ihts majestic structure, one of several war 
memorials—for since 1911 Italy has spared herself uo effort in securing her position in Tripoli—was 
unveiled in 1935 tn memory of those who fell in the Great War, and is the work of Signor Brasmi 
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Of the domestic animals, by far the 
most numerous are the sheep and goats, 
the numbers of which, and indeed of all 
the domesticated species in the country, 
can only be roughly estimated. The 
sheep are of the fat-tailed Berber 
variety, and are much exported. 

Transport and Draught Animals 

Horses are few, and may be estimated 
at some 20,000. They are strong, but 
badly fed and overworked from an early 
age. Donkeys, which are small, are 
much more numerous, but the mule 
is only to be found near the coast on 
the extreme western borders. The chief 
animal employed in agriculture and 
transport is the camel. The flesh of the 
young camel is one of the staple foods 
of the country, and considerable numbers 
of the adult animals are exported to 
Egypt, besides quantities of hides and 
hair. The cattle are small, but fatten 
well, and may be roughly estimated at 
250,000. Dogs and cats are common 
in the towns and some of the oases. 

In a country so little known it is 
naturally a difficult matter to obtain 
more than a very slight, and possibly 
inaccurate, impression of its geological 
structure. From those travellers quali¬ 
fied to make any broad statements a 
few rough generalisations may be made. 
Possibly more would have been known 
had Dr. Overweg, who accompanied 
Barth and Richardson in their journeys 
for the British government between 
1850 and 1855, lived to work out his 
memoranda. The greater part of 
Fezzan is built up of Palaeozoic rocks, 
whose ages are not at all accurately 
known, although Silurian, Devonian 
and Carboniferous series are included. 

The Geology of the Wastes 

The terrible Hammada el Homra, the 
real mountain desert of southern Tripoli- 
tania, which stretches out into Fezzan, 
is composed of cretaceous rocks, which 
extend to the coast of Khoms. This 
formation is mainly of limestone and 
includes beds of clay, dolomite and 
sandstone. Mathuisieulx describes the 


Tripolitan country as consisting of a 
series of tilted crust blocks trending 
east and west, each bounded to the 
north by a fault scarp, the whole 
country having a terraced structure 
owing to successive faults. 

The only mineral of any consequence 
at all is the salt collected in the lagoons 
on or near the coast. Phosphates are 
likely to be found, and sulphur has been 
worked south of the eastern end of the 
Great Syrtis. Natron and soda exist 
in the salt lakes of Fezzan. 

The sponge fishery is the only one of 
commercial importance. Tripolitan 
sponges are not of the best quality, but 
those of Cyrenaica are very good. This 
industry lias been entirely in the hands 
of Greeks, and nearly half the catch was 
sent to Greece for re-export. There is 
a little tunny fishing on the Tripolitan 
coast, and a small canning factory is 
situated on the shore mar Khoms. 

Source of the High Grade Barley 

A considerable proportion of the 
sedentary population obtains its liveli¬ 
hood from agriculture both in the 
comparatively fertile plain and also in 
the oases, where careful garden culti¬ 
vation is carried on extensively, but the 
methods employed are as a whole quite 
primitive, in spite of governmental 
encouragement in the form of prizes for 
success in the planting of fruit-trees. 
The staple agricultural product is barley, 
which is of fine quality, and much 
sought after by maltsters in England* 

Grazing throughout the whole erf 
Libya, excluding the Hammada and 
other desert areas, is the chief primary 
occupation in the whole country, an 
inevitable situation in a region so 
inadequately supplied with water. In 
the winter season there is ample grazing 
for the herds of sheep and camels, and 
during the dry summer period the 
withered and scorched herbage is, as a 
rule, just sufficient to keep the animals 
alive and also to furnish materials for 
the construction of herdsmen’s shelters* 

There is, both at Tripoli and Ben¬ 
ghazi, a certain amount of dressing of 
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IMPOSING REMAINS OF THE SAND-CHOKED CITY OP LEPTIS MAGNA 

i-eptis Magna Iks* on the Mediterranean coast 64 milea east of Tripoli. In the Punk Age this Phoe¬ 
nician seaport was connected by caravan route with the Sahara and was also the starting-point of the 
coast road, 512 miles long, to Carthage. Its fortunes gradually declined after the first violent 
incursion of the Arabs The scattered ruins date from the rule of Septimus Severn* (193-311) 
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sheep and goats' skins both for export 
and local use Misrata, on the coast 
about Go miles east of Khoms. 
employs a number of its women in 
caipet-weaving, and some of the larger 
towns produce a certain quantity of 
iitsh mats, carpets and cloths for robes 
(barrakans) of tine quality Embroidery 
in silver on silk and velvet is carried 
out by Jews, and the same decoration 
ot leatliei is done* by Aiabs, and m both 
cases the workmanship is excellent 
There is also produced gold and silver 
jewelry of good quality, some of which 
is exjK>rted, and ivory caiving is also 
earned on Near A/a/ia a certain 
number of persons find employment m 
quarivmg building stone 

Since the Italian occupation about 
350 miles of narrow gauge and •• Decau- 
ville " railvvavs have been laid down 
Tripoli is the terminus of three lines, 
two along the coast and one due south 
to Ghariam all of the standard 
Italian colonial gauge of 37 1 meins 
Between Zwara and Tupnli the 
distance is about 65 miles, and each 
station bears somewhat the* character 
of a fort, being defended by barbed 
wire and entrenchments In the* 
direction of Khoms the line has 
reached 12J miles with one short 
branch to the south The southern 
line passing through Azuia to Gharian 
ha«> a total length of about 52 miles 
A military tail way encircles the 
town of Tripoli, and there are about 
four miles of Decauville railway at 
Khoms 

In Cyrenaiea a 37jdnch gauge line 
from Benghazi has lx*en commenced 
along the coast to Derna, a distance 
of about 180 miles* but the only 
other railways laid down are of the 
Dtrauville pattern. These are in the 
neighbourhcxxi of Benghazi and Derna 
and only amount to a few dozen miles, 

Libya possesses no natural water¬ 
ways fit for navigation, and it has no 
canals, but an airway has been estab¬ 
lished A series of aerodromes along the 
coast provide an east and west air route 
between Egypt and Tunisia. It has 
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THE LEISURE HOUR IN AN OASIS TOWN 

iihadamrs isvt m a fertile oasis watered In warm spring, some 
milts south w«*st of Tni*>h Its B« rlwr inhabitants are 
inainiv men hunts, and it is to their enterprise that the town 
owfs its hmg reputation as an important tradi tentrr 


been used by British 
machines since the Great 
War, All the pi mci- 
pal towns arc con¬ 
nected by telegraph and 
there art* wireless stations 
at twenty-one different 
towns, those at Tripoli 
and Benghazi being the 
most powerful In spite 
of the improvements madt 
by the Italian govern¬ 
ment,* The only harbour 
fit for large ships is 
Tripoli. J)erna is only fit 
for small vessels. Tobruk 
has possibilities; it is 
already a naval bast*, and 
has an excellent harboui 
for ships of all sizes, but 
at present there is no fresh 
Wilted* available 

The British Umpire 
(mainly the United King¬ 
dom and Malta) and Kgvpt 
absorb a very large pro¬ 
portion of the expirts 
Benghazi heads the list 
with its sheep and goats, 
the majority of which go 
to Kgypt * Trip>h follows 
with its barley, sent to the 
United Kingdom, and its 
cattle, upon which Malta 
depends to some extent, the port of 
Benghazi sending about half the 
number. The esparto, hides and skins, 
wool, salt, henna and eggs sent to 
Malta complete the exports of Tripili, 
while Benghazi adds to the items 
already mentioned camels, skins and 
salt Both of these places export in 
addition an inferior quality of butter, 
which would never find a market in 
civilized countries. 

The requirements of Libya from the 
manufacturing countries of the world are 
limited to cotton cloth—raw, bleached 
and dyed—and the usual brightly 
printed piece goods to be seen in all the 
bazaars. Foodstuffs imported include 
rice, sugar, tea, flour and barley and 
an inferior olive oil. Building timber 


and cement come in from Yugo-Slavia 
and other countries, and there is a 
small miscellaneous demand for hard¬ 
ware, paper, glass and such require¬ 
ments for the towns. 

Not only is Tripoli the chief port, but 
it is also the most important centre of 
native industry, especially that of cloth 
weaving, and the central market of its 
own extensive and picturesque oasis and 
of the stretch of country known as the 
Jefara, backed by the mountain ridges 
of the Nefusa and Gharian. Three 
or four dry docks and a series of 
wharves and jetties are projected; 
a new post office and a number of good 
modern buildings have arisen on the 
open ground to the east of the old 
walled town. 
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The numerous buildings inside the 
great Turkish castle, or Kasbah, which 
is the conspicuous feature of Tripoli 
from the seaward side, are converted 
to a variety of official purpose's. The 
water supply has been greatly improved 
by new reservoirs, filter beds, and pipes 
to the fountains in the town, now 
providing eight gallons per head daily. 
In addition, the drainage is to be 
taken in hand. 

Benghazi, with its population of about 
32,000, 4s the second town in Libya. 
The harbour is shallow and is liable to 
silting, while attempts to deepen it will 
be rendered full of difficulty on account 
of the rocky Ijottom. The average style 
of house is a courtyard typi\ built of 
solid stone, with a well of brackish water 
in the open centre. Arabs form the 
majority of the population, w r ith some 
thousands of Jews and about 2.500 
Maltese. Greeks anti Italians. The salt 
lakes and salt mountains behind the 
town, which spoil the water supply, pro¬ 
vide the one mineral resource of Libra. 

Seaports Old and New 

If Derna be developed it w ill make an 
infinitely finer site for the firming of a 
modern town than that of Benghazi, for 
it stands in a fertile oasis, and has an 
exceptionally abundant water supply and 
a small harbour, perhaps capable of 
some improvement. 

Cyrenc, the capital of Cyrenaica in 
classical times, is now a place of no im¬ 
portance. and although it is in country 
of some fertility, the surrounding area 
is not well cultivated. In addition to 
the town of Misrata, which is about 
seven and a half miles inland, there is 
now an entirely new port on the coast 
which has been constructed since the 
Italian conquest. It is known as 
Misrata Port, and it mainly consists 
of wooden buildings with concrete floors 
and verandas. It is growing in im¬ 
portance, and has already produced 
larger trade figures than the neighbour¬ 
ing port of Khoms. 

The harbour has four small piers and 
a lighthouse, and in addition there are 


narrow-gauge railways and cranes. 
Round the whole place a defensive wall 
has been erected. The town for which 
this landing-place has been constructed 
has about 9,000 inhabitants, and is the 
capital of a district or province of the 
same name. Misrata has earned for 
itself a reputation for carpets which it 
manufactures and exports, together 
wdth cereals, dates and oil. 

Town and Oaais of Khomt 

The little town of Khoms, some 
25 miles farther west and about 
60 east of Tripoli, has a harbour which 
has been made by the construction of 
a mole 190 yards long, and a channel 
leading to the pier head has been dredged 
to a depth of 13 feet, the general area 
of the harbour having from four and 
a half to six and a half feet of water. 

As a town, Khoms is almost entirely 
modern, consisting of a few fairly wide 
streets between blocks of low, stuccoed 
houses. The oasis has an ample grow th 
of palm-trees, and there is a considerable 
cultivation of barley. Esparto grass 
has been the chief export for some time 
past, but the caravans bringing the 
esparto to the coast are somewhat 
intermittent. Adjoining Khoms to the 
east is the sand-buried Roman city of 
Leptis Magna, with its magnificently 
constructed Roman harbour, now 
useless through the accumulation of 
sand. Excavation by the Italians 
brought to light extensive Roman 
buildings and quantities of fine 
statuary. 

Strange, Subterranean Village 

Azizia, which, as already mentioned, 
is linked with Tripoli by a railway, is 
30 miles south of the capital in a 
fairly fertile neighbourhood. The place 
is the chief military base of the Italian 
forces in the interior of the country. It 
is no longer a rail-head, the line having 
been extended southwards to Gharian, 
a native village consisting almost 
entirely of underground dwellings. 

On the surface, Gharian has three 
government buildings, a mosque and 
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one or two houses, as well as barracks 
for a company of infantry. Some 50 
miles south of Gharian on the great 
trade route to Fezzan is Mizda, the 
capital of the Jebel district of Mudiria. 
Evidences of the importance of this 
portion of the country in the Roman 
period are numerous, ruins of a num¬ 
ber of Roman buildings being found 
scattered throughout the valley in 
which it is situated. 

The only town of any consequence on 
the coast west of Tripoli is Zwara. 
The railway from Tripoli westwards has 
its terminus on the flat plain on the south 
side of the town, and towards the 
Tunisian frontier stretches desert 
country, with a very sketchy roadway, 
often deep in sand, roughly following 
the coast-line through Bu Kemmcsh to 
Sarsis in Tunisia. 

In the very vaguely defined country 
of Fezzan, of which so little is known at 
the present day, it is difficult to write 
with any exactness of any of the lesser 
oases. Murzuk, the chief town, lias a 
population which may perhaps reach 
7,000, but, on the other hand, this may 
be double the actual figures. 

As a rule the ordinary houses are 
built of sun-dried mud. and they con¬ 
sequently suffer considerably during 
the rainy periods, so that no structure 
lasts much more than a single generation 
The wood employed for doors and 
shutters is from the palm in all ex¬ 
cept the more important houses ; the 
windows of the latter are glazed, and 
in some instances their doors are made 
of walnut wood. 


One of the most inaccessible routes 
in Italian Libya is that to Kufra, lying 
to the south of Cyrenaica, which is 
approached by a desert track of some 
250 miles southwards from Jalo. On 
account of the extreme inaccessibility of 
the Kufra group of oases, tin* Senussi 
who inhabit this part of Libya felt 
encouraged to retain their independence, 
and the trouble they gave during the 
early part of the Great War, and the 
fact of their country being so close to 
the ill-defined Egyptian frontier, made 
it necessary for a British expedition 
to attack their forces. 

From the neighbourhood of Siwa 
an adventurous caravan journey was 
made to the Kufra country by Hassanein 
Bey, accompanied by Rosita Forbes (a 
contributor to this work), and a good 
deal of additional information con¬ 
cerning the oast's and their inhabitants 
resulted from the very brief sojourn 
which they succeeded in making in the 
centre of the Senussi country. That 
the route southwards from Kufra is 
capable of being traversed by caravan 
has been proved by the uneventful 
journey made in 1923 by Hassanein 
Bey who entered the Egyptian Sudan 
near El Fasher. 

The interior of Libya remains to a 
great extent unexplored, and owing to 
the extent of its deserts, the drifting 
sand, the lack of minerals which would 
justify railway construction, and the 
general unproductiveness of vast tracts, 
there is little likelihood of much 
addition to the general knowledge of 
the country in the near future. 


TRIPOLI: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMAR Y 


Natural Division. Central section of 
the terraced coastal edge of the low 
plateau of North Africa. It has no 
counterpart of the Atlas Mts. (v. Barbary 
States) and is more elevated than Egypt. 

Climate. Inland, continental hot and 
arid. (Cf. Sahara.) Coast, winter rains 
in smallish quantities. (Cf. Barbary 
States.) 

Vegetation. Desert except for the oases 
and the coastal valleys, where date-palms 
flourish. 

Products . Small quantities of esparto 
grass, oranges, dates, barley (a winter 


crop), olives, Mediterranean fruits, salt, 
sheep and goats. 

Communications. The beginnings of a 
railway system and also of an airway. 
Ill-equipped and inadequate ports for 
large steamers. At present the main 
lines of communication are strategic and 
not commercial. 

Outlook. Practically a desert and a few 
oases, without mineral resources or valu¬ 
able natural vegetation, Tripoli Iras little 
to offer as an incentive to the inttircst of 
the rest of the world. The land is an 
Egypt without a Nile. 



Jripou. Country and capital are named alike. Here the Strada 
delta Manna frames the Mauresque entrance to Ml Gurji Mas que 
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Turkistan, Boedo-ola is a sacred lake near Urumchi. Up abave it 
towers the triple-crested, 20,000-/00/ peak of the Ghost Mountain 
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Turkisstan. An age-old commerce sends man and beast from one**side"i 
the other °f these great lone spaces beyond the farthest confines of Tibe, 
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D Girralhcn 

ven after ten days of continued travel the same snow-clad peaks of the huge 
lan-Stum may be still in view in this desert land of stupendous distances 



*f only break in the monstrous plains of sand-dunes and sparsely clothed 
ppes are scattered caravanserais and the white fangs of the monntains 
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TuRKISTAN. Caracul, “ Mack-cared,” is the Turki name for the fur of the Persian lamb or kid, usually d 
~fMck ; the market where it is bought and sold in Bokhara is a large one and its merchants men of weight 
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TuRKiSTAN. Melons and water-jars for sale before a Bokharan mosque. These idlers are the product of 
age-old mixture between Turanian and Aryan stocks, and, in the towns at least, follow a Semitic religion 
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Turkjctan. Even these fastnesses of Bokhara are not free from the sporting rifle. This is one of the giant 
wUa 5hee P sftai amoH S the melting snows. Ibex and deer, bear and snow leobard are all here for the killing 
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Where Three Empires Meet 

by Sir George Macartney, k.c.i.e. 

Late British Consul-General at Kashgar 


M IDWAY between the north and 
the south of Asia lies Turkistan 
~~a long expanse of territory 
stretching horizontally from the Caspian 
Sea todbe borders of Inner China. 

Though it is politically under two 
sovereignties— for its western portion 
belongs to Russia and its eastern 
to ( hina —yet phvsiographically 
Turkistan, despite its enormous area, 
possesses a unity of its own. 

its climate is essentially that of a 
continental country in a moderately 
low latitude. The winter is harsh and 
frigid, 40° F. of frost commonly 
occurring in January, even down in the 
plains. Spring comes early and sudden, 
bursting forth like magic - one week the 
orchard is still in the grip of frost, 
the next it is a fairyland of fruit 
blossoms. Summer is long and hot, and 
tills to such a degree that, although the 
vegetation of the country* corresponds in 
tlie main to that of a teinj>erate /one, 
yet semi-tropical annual plants of the 
quick growing varieties- -cotton and 
nee, for example come readily to 
maturity ; while the autumn, calm and 
balmy, has an air temperature the 
most delicious in the world. 

Sunlight Veiled in Dust 

Whatever the time of the year, the 
weather is line, except perhaps in Feb¬ 
ruary and March. Hardly is there a 
cloudy day. Not that the sun has always 
a clear atmosphere to shine through— 
far from it; and here we have a pheno¬ 
menon peculiar to Turkistan. The sun’s 
face is usually dimmed by a veil of 
yellowish haze, which, while diffusing 
his rays, makes them none the less 
powerful. Tins haze is not formed of 
water vapours, but of dust—dust rising 

im 


out of the pulverised detritus of rocks in 
the neighbouring mountains, then float¬ 
ing for a time in the air, and then sinking 
to the ground, to add itself to that 
layer of yellow and friable, but ex¬ 
tremely fertile, loose soil, itself partly 
an aeolian formation, which is so char¬ 
acteristic of the oases of Turkistan. 

Myriads of IrriKatio^Canali 

A country of sunshine like this 
would have, it may be thought, but a 
small rainfall. This is true of the low¬ 
lands which are in the “ rain shadow ” 
of the mountains, and probably are as 
dry as any place in the world. But this 
is not true of the mountains themselves. 
Their lofty ranges intercept the winds 
from the Caspian and the Indian Ocean, 
and cause the moisture w ith which these 
winds are laden to condense in snow and 
sleet. From the resulting ice-fields and 
glaciers torrents and rivers are boro, 
which rush dowm craggy defiles, and 
then, reaching the plains, are dis¬ 
sected by man into myriads of irri¬ 
gation canals, to carry fertility to his 
fields. But for this means of cultivation 
all the low-lying parts of Turkistan 
would be a howling wilderness ; indeed 
they are still that, save where man 
has been able to coax water through 
artificial channels to his lands and 
habitations. These physical features 
apply to Turkistan as a whole. 

The two portions into which this 
territory is politically divided had 
bet ter be treated separately. First, then, 
Russian or western Turkistan. 

Under the Bolshevist regime, this 
part of Russia received the title of the 
“ Autonomous Republic of Turkistan, 
administered by a Council of People’s 
Commissars.” Its boundaries are as 
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RUSSIAN AND CHINESE TURKISTAN SEPARATED BY THE PEAKS CF THE TIAN SHAN 
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Sir CitH*rgr« M*carto«j 


ARABA, OR NATIVE CART, OF SIN-KIANG 

for In.ifK 1<>o )>ca\ \ lor the d«»nkc\ most p.iti* nt of Eastern 
leasts of lainlen a h*;lit two whcdeil «ou\e\a*ne, far from 
< 1< cant m ap|M aranre, and with immen-a wheels higher than a 
man's statute, is m genetal use m mans Sm kiang districts 


follows: on the north, ffT 
the Kirghiz Steppes of 
Siberia; on the east, 
t hinese Turkistan, from 
wliich Russian Turkistan 
is separated by the Twin 
Shan range *, on the west, 
the eastern shore of the 
Caspian ; and on the 
south, the highlands of 
IVisia and Afghanistan. 

In regard to the south* rn 
border,*it is noteworthy 
th.it at Kushk (the ti r- 
minus of the Mi rv- 
Kushk strategical rail¬ 
way, and close to Herat) 

Russia attains to lu r most 
southerly point Kushk 
is on the 35th parallel of 
latitude, whkh is about 
the same as the latitude 
of Tangier. 

Kushk is only *450 
miles from ('human, on 
the Indian Rail wav in 
Baluchistan ; so that 
what makes it impossible 
for a journey by rail from 
( alais to Calcutta is only 
the absence of connexion 
along a comparatively 
small section of the 
entire way through the 
desert of Persian Seistan And. as 

another instance of the proximity ot 
Russia to the Indian Umpire, it may 
be observed that on the Pamirs a gap of 
only some 15 miles broad separates 
the two borders : indeed, there would 
have been actual contact, had not the 
Russo British Boundary Commission of 
1S94 made an arrangement whereby 
a narrow strip of Afghan territory was 
sandwiched in as a buffer between the 
Russian Pamirs and the British north¬ 
ern frontier of Chitral. 

Russian Turkistan, as comprised 
within the limits mentioned above, has 
a area of about 7,600,000 square miles 
and a population of some 9.000,000. In 
Mze, therefore, it is about six times as 
large as the British Isles. 


As the land tlends downwards towards 
the Caspian and the Aral, the rivers 
of the country naturally flow m that 
direction. Most of them fail, however, 
to reach their terminal basm. Thus 
the Tejend and the Murghab, both 
descending from the Paropamisian 
mountains of Afghanistan and flowing 
into Transcaspia, find, on arriving at 
Merv, that so great is the call made on 
their waters by that extensive oasis that 
they collapse from sheer exhaustion 
and travel no farther. The Zarafshan 
succumbs in a similar manner. This 
celebrated river, knowTi to the ancients 
as the Polymetes, rises in the midst of 
Alpine surroundings, from a glacier 
of the Hissar Range, about 200 
miles east of Samarkand. It carries a 
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IN THE RIGHISTAN. ONE OF THE CHIEF CENTRES OF SAMARKAND 

Tlit* town of Sam irk mil tht an* writ W»ri< uul t li ns in m\ mt< ri stnu htstmn il i\n*h j it tons \u 
opulent iitv limit i tit worli! tonqiK n»r, \li \ nnh r tin t*r» it it w *>. prwli tl!\ tie strove<1 hv 
Jeiuthiz Khan in i z 19 tnit flourish* d a^im ts tin t ipitiloftln « lupin <.t I imulun whirs* ^or^fous 
tomb adorns ont of tht several mosipw > I he photo jr iph shows put of the ot Shu tiar 


considerable volume of water , but tin 
orchards and the cotton tic Ills of 
Samarkand draining away its water, it 
vanishes from the face of the ground 
Showing, however, a greater power of 
resistance, the Syr Dana (Jaxartcs) and 
the Amu Daria (Oxus) succeed m com¬ 
pleting their 1,000 inilis course to 
the Aral Sea The first rises on the 
Russian side of the Tian Shan wateTshi d. 
fertilises the extensive oases of the 
provinces of Ferghana and Syr Dana, 
and then carries its superfluous Hood 
across the Kizil Kum desert, to disem¬ 
bogue m the Aral Sea Its sistir 
river, the Oxus—that great parent 
stream of humanity—follows a parallel, 
but a more southerly, course Born 
m a glacier cavern m the mountains of 
Afghan Wakhan, it meanders slowly 
over the " Roof of the World/' through 
grassy valleys, amid rock ice and ever¬ 
lasting snow, then, gathering tributaries 
as it flows, appears as a mighty river 
in the plains of Bokhara and of Khiva, 
""where it not only yields up a large 


portion of its water lot the ungation 
of the most hrtile legions of Tiuk»stan. 
but se 1 \ e s as a high wav for boats right 
from the Afghan boidei at Ktiki to 
the S« a of \ral 

Before the Bolshevist regime, this 
dependency of Russia was divided 
administratively into four provinces 
and twe> feudatory native states The 
first, Ti arise aspia, was an extensive 
teintory lying to the east of the C aspun 
on the northern borders of Persia and 
Afghanistan, but the least populated of 
.ill the province s, nine-tenths of its area 4 
being an arid desert. The habitable 
portion is a long terrace of loc'ss only 
some 20 miles wide, on the northern 
fringe of the Kopct Dagh range. The 
ground there is fertile, and on it are 
dotted a number of oases, the chief 
of winc h are Askhabad - a cantonment 
town, owung its importance to its 
strategic position vis-a-vis Persia and 
Afghanistan—and Merv, a large oasis 
with some 140,000 Turkoman inhabi¬ 
tants. Both Askhabad and Merv arc 
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on tin Russian fentiil \siari Railway 
Hit nt \t pioMnct to ht consuls it <1 is 
Sunaikanti wliuh occupies tlu <<ntit 
<if western lurkistan Its southern 
portion is in tin lusin of tin / u ifshan 
oil tin 1) inks of wliuh is situated tlu 
ant it nt and (tit hr Hi cl town ,iftt r whit h 
tilt proMnt t has ht t n n unul lit it 
was Sngdiana of tin (»ruo Hactrian 
kingdom and what is 
now Samarkand w is tin 

Mai at anda in* nt n »n< d 
m lUutareh as tin pint 
win it tlu «irm\ of \h \ 
andt i tin (jit at wmtt it d 

In point of turn it is a 
f ir tr\ from tin M na 
taiuki of \lt \.mdt r to 
tht Sunai kand ot Lmm 
1 uu \ t t who < an think 
of this cit\ without 
its ailing to mind the 
barbaric splendour of 
this lartai waniur who 
wa> horn in ar Samarkand 
in l and who mid* 
it his capital wht net In 
1 mm lit d his i ditioiis 
for tlu t one pit st of \si i 
Ht now In s in i tomb 
covt rt d b\ a dab of gie < n 
jadt the t not moils si/t 
of which pnnokts tlu 
astonishment of present 

da\ geologists Hit 

muusolt urn of 1 arm t hint 
known lotuUv as tin (»<u 
i Mir is om of tin mam 
sujK*rb Mahoim chin monu 
m< nts of the fotirtttilth 
and tlu fiftee nth ct n 
turns that still t \ist in 
Samarkand to Ustif\ to 
tlu magnificence of I\i- 
‘'lan architectural ait of 
that period 

l’ < rgliana prm mu 
consists of a wule va!le\ 
or rather, a small plain 
forming the extreme 
oastt rn end of the Aralo- 
( aspian depression It 
has an east-and west 


direction, and except on the eastern 
side is enclosed by lofty mountains 
Watered by the Syr Dana, the soil 
is extremely rich, and the province 
h is become the principal cotton growing 
eentre of Russian lurkistan It is esti¬ 
mate d that be fore the C*rt at War about a 
third of the raw cotton required for the 
chintz factories of Moscow' carne from 



Mlw B R Chriatlo 

BEFORE THE PALWANATAH MOSQUE, KHIVA 

l tiett rn Irthar^\ has a tree hand in lvhn a the decrepit capital 
tin hhuitte of the seme name Scarrel\ a building among 
its numcioiiH houses and shops, its two palaces and several 
mosques but is sadly m need of repair 
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Ferghana. The chief towns are Khokan, 
Marghilan, Andijan and Namangan. 

The province of Semiryechensk is a 
country of mountains and plains, rivers 
and lakes, situated at the north-east 
corner of western Turkistan. This 
province owes its name—" Seven 
Rivers ”—to the rivers which flow into 
Lake Balkhash, an expanse of water of 
some 8,000 square miles. Adminis¬ 
tratively, Semiryechensk is a part of 
western Turkistan, but physiographic- 
ally it has more in common with Siberia. 

Minerals Awaiting Development 

The country, speaking broadly, is 
quite undeveloped ; its immense mineral 
■wealth (coal, iron, silver, lead, sal 
ammoniac, brimstone, petroleum, 
elaterite, osokerite, graphite, asbestos, 
glauber salt, gypsum, marble, lime, red 
and white ochre) being unexploiud 
owing to the absence of transport and 
of capital. The capital is Vyerni and 
the inhabitants are mixed : Russians. 
Tartars, Kalmuks, Kirghiz and Je ws. 

Being the one nearest to Russia, the 
province of Syr Daria has, more than 
the others, a Russian atmosphere. 
Tashkend, its chief towm, is the capital 
of Turkistan. In the pre-War days, as 
one strolled along the park-like Kauf- 
mann Square, occupying one of the 
noblest positions of the city, or through 
the lines of tall poplars shading the wide 
and well laid-out streets, seeing through 
the foliage churches, cinemas, fine shops 
and open air cafes, it was difficult to 
believe oneself to be in Central Asia, 
and this notwithstanding the native 
Tartar element, the existence of which 
here seemed to be obscured by an all- 
powerful Russian atmosphere. 

Vision of an Oriental City 

Khiva and Bokhara are native states. 
The former—the ancient Kharazim, 
which before the Russian invasion 
claimed sovereignty over practically the 
whole of western Turkistan—is now 
only a small Uzbeg state, occupying a 
few fertile oases on the two sides of the 
Oxus near the point where that river 


discharges itself into the Aral Sea. It 
was under its own Khan, hut with the 
advent of the Bolshevist order it has 
been changed to a Soviet Republic. A 
similar revolution has taken place in 
Bokhara. Its Amir was expelled in 
iqiq and a Soviet government set up. 

The capital of the latter Khanate 
— Bokhara the Holy- is still the centre 
of the religious and intellectual life of 
the Mahomedans of central Asia, and he 
who wanders through its narrow, tor¬ 
tuous and muddy streets, with the min¬ 
aret of a mosque here and a madrasah 
(religious school) there, all alive with its 
turbaned men and charchaffcd women, 
may still have a vision of an Oriental 
city as it was centuries ago. 

Mixed and Polyglot Population 

Naturally a territory surrounded as 
western Turkistan is by different nation¬ 
alities has a rather mixed ethno¬ 
graphical composition. Thus there is 
a sprinkling of Russians from Europe— 
heie, not only as officials and merchants, 
but also as immigrants cultivating the 
soil. Then, where western Turkistan 
comes close to Persian, Afghan and 
Chinese territories, there are Persians, 
Afghans and Tungans (Chinese Maho¬ 
medans). But it is remarkable that 
Jews also should be so strongly repre¬ 
sented. They are said to be descendants 
of Jewish tribes carried into captivity. 

That the tsarist rule had in Turkistan 
set law and security where previously 
only slavery, brigandage and internal 
warfare existed, there can be no ques¬ 
tion, and in the years immediately 
before the Great War the resources of 
Turkistan were being energetically devel¬ 
oped. It was discovered that parts of 
the Syr Daria Province were suitable 
for white colonisation, and moujiks from 
southern Russia came trekking thither, 
with the result that about a hundred 
little Russian villages sprang up along 
the southern foot of the mountains at 
the north of Tashkend. 

Several railways were constructed. 
One known as the Central Asian Rail¬ 
way runs east and west from the Caspian 




WATER-CARRIER IN A BUSINESS STREET OF KASHGAR * * ** fcertf0<l 

Hie districts round the Kashgar river arc fertile and, assisted by irrigation, produce fine crops of 
vegetables, fruits and cereals The water seller with his donkey—the animal most used for all kinds of 
transport work—is an indispensable " street type " in the town of Kashgar, where even the smallest 
wayside booth is equipped with reed matting to serve as a blind from the sun's fierce rays 
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Sea to Andijan near the Chinese border. 
Another, the Tashkcnd-Orenburg line, 
which is in direct communication with 
Moscow, runs north and south and 
meets the Central Asian Railway in the 
Samarkand Province at Chemyaevo 
junction. In the pre-War days travel¬ 
ling by rail in Russia was extraordinarily 
cheap. A first-class ticket from Warsaw 
to the borders of China at Andijan, a 
distance of some 3,050 miles, used to 
tost me £(> 1 os 

NatufhUy, low transport rates gave 
an lmjx'tus to track* The* Samarkand 
Province soon developed into one of 
the finest centres in the world for viti¬ 
culture. Its wines are known all over 
Russia; and a number of other 1 ur- 
kistan product^- grapes, dried raisins 
and apricots, walnut veneering wood, 
pistachios melons, peaches, raw silk, 
wool, carpets, santonin, 0 Persian 
lamb skins, marmot skins- all found 
their way to Moscow. 

Kite Hud FhII of Cotton Growing 

But the* great industry was cotton 
culture, and in that n spect TurkMan 
promised to lx* of the greatest economic 
value to European Russia. In the 
Ferghana Province the native's talk'd 
and thought of nothing but cotton ; 
and to such an extent was the grim¬ 
ing of this commodity pursued that 
even com-fields were sacrificed to it ; 
so that the very flour with which the 
native bread was made Ucamc no 
longer procurable locally, and had to 
be* imported fiom South Russia. But 
all this activity was arrested by the 
Bolshevist blight. Turkistan became, 
like other parts of Russia, subject to a 
state of chaos. 

We now pass from Russian to Chinese, 
or eastern Turkistan. As said previously, 
the Tian Shan, or the Celestial Moun¬ 
tains, divide the two countries. This 
range may be crossed at several points, 
but the principal passage is that via the 
Torek Pass, which is on the* well-known 
trade route connecting Osh in Ferghana 
with Kashgar, the principal town m 
the west of Chinese Turkistan. Here 


the Tian Shan range is no more than 
250 miles in breadth, and the Terek 
Pass, rising sharp like a knife edge in 
its midst, and generally under snow, 
is on the very watershed that separates 
the* Aralo-Caspian depression from the 
Lojxnor depression, which itself consti¬ 
tutes the plain of Chinese Turkistan. 

Barren Bed of an Ancient Sea 

Chinese Turkistan, called variously 
Higher Tartary, Kashgaria, Sin-kiang, 
Land of the Seven Cities, etc., may be 
descrilx d as an enormous plain, some 
4.500 feet high on its western side but 
gradually sloping down towards the 
east, where it defends to 2,000 feet at 
Lop-nor- an extensive reedy swamp 
into which drains what water there is 
from the Tarim river that escapes 
evaporation. Tills plain is, therefore, 
pn ttv high up in the world ; yet, not¬ 
withstanding its elevation, a small area 
of it. round about Turf an, actually 
sinks to a depth of about 1,000 feet 
b« low sea-level a fact which makes 
this particular spot one of the lowest 
on the globe. The entire country was 
once under water, a prehistoric sea, of 
which Lojxnor is still a small remnant ; 
and now the area that once was a sea 
Ixittom has emerged as the Taklamakan 
Desert, a barren wilderness, corrugated 
with high ridges of drift sand. 

Mighty Barrier against Tibet 

Tins desert has a length from east 
to west of some 900 miles, and a north 
and south width of 350 miles. It is 
girded by lofty mountains disposed 
along its edge like a huge horseshoe, 
with the toe turned west. On the north 
and north-west lies the Tian Shan range, 
of which one peak, the Khan Tengri, 
rises to 24.000 feet. This range first 
se parates Turkistan from Zungaria, then 
forms the line of demarcation between 
Chinese and Russian territories. On 
the south is another mighty snow range, 
the Kwen Lun,dividing the lofty plateau 
of Tibet from the Tarim basin. But 
it is the mountain ramparts of the south 
and south-west sides of the Taklamakan 



D Carriathar* 

SUCCULENT MELONS FOR SALE BY THE ROADSIDE NEAR AK9U 

Sweet melons, together with bread and tea, form the staple food of the Chanto inhabitants of Chinese 
Turkistan for several months yearly. The drv atmosphere and ample irrigation make the melon grow 
to perfection, and the crop is used freshly gathered or stored for winter use Above »s seen a “ stall M 
in a rough enclosure, arranged beside the mam road to tempt the thirsty traveller 



Cot P T Eihcrton 


DOMESTICATED LONG-HAIRED ** HORSE 99 OF THE 8IN-KIANG KIRGHIZ 
The frontier guards maintained by the Chinese In the province of Sin- kiaoj are mounted on domesti¬ 
cated yaks—the only cavalry of their kind in the world. This immense ungainly animal belonging to 
4be ox family, now found only in Tibet and parts of China, inhabits rugged and inaccessible districts 
in a wild state, and can live at high altitudes, but is intolerant of the slightest heat 









D C*rn*it»»r» 

WAYSIDE PEDLARS IN THE SUN-SHADED BAZAARS OF HAMI 


The small town off Kami, or Kutnui, is the last oasis eastwards in north-east Sm-kiang, and marks 
the limit of the settled Chan to people ; beyond is nomad-land—Mongolia. Its covered bazaars are 
a contrast to the arid yellow desert which surrounds it on all sides, except on the north, where the 
snow-capped Karlik Tagh mountains provide perennial streams to water its luxuriant gardens 
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that rise to the greatest height. Here, 
around the Taghdumbash Pamir, where 
the borders of four powers—Great 
Britain, Afghanistan, Russia and China 
—meet, the three chains of the Sarikol, 
the Hindu Kush and the Karakoram 
mountains meet also, and in this com¬ 
plex two giant peaks should at least be 
mentioned—Mount Godwin-Austen, or 
K 2 (28,278 feet), the second highest 
peak in the world, and Kongur Debe 
(25,146 feet), probably the most elevated 
point on the globe north of 36° N. 

But along the foot of the mountains 
there lies a belt, here of gravel, there of 
fertile loess soil, that gradually merges 
into the dunes of the desert. It is on 
this belt—wherever the rivers and 
streams descending from the snow- 
fields and glaciers of the mountains 
can yield water to it—that are dotted 
the towns of this country. On the 
southern outskirt of the Tian Shan are 
thus situated Hami, Turfan, Karashahr, 
Kucha. Aksu and Maralbashi. In close 
proximity to the Sarikol range arc 
Kashgar, Yangi Hissar, and Yarkand ; 
and along the northern edge of the 
Kwen Lun are Khotan, Kenya and Cher- 
chend. These are all oases separated 
from each other by sandy wastes, and 
they contain populations ranging from 
10*000 to 40,000. Most of the oases 
Cfpgpt of clusters of hamlets, with a 
walled town in the midst, isolated in 
a desert of sand or gravel. 

Such is the desiccation of the air of 
eastern Turkistan that things seem 


to be preserved everlastingly, and if a 
proof of this is needed, what is more 
striking than that furnished by the 
wonderful frescoes and manuscripts to 
be seen in the British Museum which 
one of the foremost explorers, Sir 
Aurel Stein, brought back, all objects 
which had lain in sand-buried sites for 
close upon 1,400 years. 

To Russia, Chinese Turkistan exports 
raw silk, raw cotton, hides and skins, 
ponies of a peculiarly hardy and active 
breed, camel wool and wool from the 
sheep of the country, which is of the 
fat-tailed variety, and it takes in return 
manufactured goods, such as cotton 
printed cloth, ironmongery, beet sugar, 
lamps and petroleum. 

Trade with India is on a comparatively 
small scale. Chinese silver in nuggets, 
gold dust and jade from Khotan, carpets 
and white felt find their way to the 
Punjab ; but the chief export is cheras, 
or hashish, a substance made from the 
•resinous exudation of the Chinese Turk¬ 
istan hemp, and much appreciated in 
India as a narcotic, said to produce a 
feeling of excitement and delight. The 
return goods are naturally commodities 
which Turkistan cannot itself produce. 
These consist of muslins and cotton 
prints from Manchester, silk prints from 
Japan, coral from Italy, tea, sugar, 
medicines, spices, brocades from India. 

The trade route to Russia crosses the 
Tian Shan between Kashgar and the 
rail-head at Andijan, whilst that to 
India is between Yarkand and LeU. 


TURKISTAN: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division . Northern slopes from 
the Roof of the World, a section of the 
highlands of Central Asia, dropping from 
heights, five miles up. to depths below sea- 
level, a complete gamut in elevation from 
glacier fields to desert lowlands. 

Climate. Within an area in the heart 
of a continent where temperatures range 
in great extremes, within a latitude corre¬ 
sponding to the Mediterranean region, 
temperatures depend upon the sun and 
upon elevation, while rainfall depends 
upon winds and elevation. Here the air 
currents of the Atlantic-Mediterranean 
eddies meet those of the Indian Ocean 
monsoons, and each system brings rain 
to the heights. 


Vegetation . Entirely dependent upon 
water supplies, hence the oases where the 
rivers em touch on the plains. 

Products. Mediterranean in type, de¬ 
pendent upon irrigation but not on winter 
rains. Cotton, wine, raisins, melons, silk, 
peaclies, apricots. Minerals exist but are 
not exploited. 

Communications Russian railways on 
the west, Chinese tracks on the cast. 
Boats on the rivers and cm the Caspian Sea. 

Outlook. At present blighted by the 
Bolshevist chaos, Turkistan marks time. 
Given not too many people, the available 
land and water will yield bounteous har¬ 
vests, and the future lies in the restoration 
of stable conditions and trade. 
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A Little Land of Famous Towns 

by Cecil Ileadlam 

Author of “ Wnetia and Northern Italy M 


T USCANY is a hill-country, inter¬ 
sected by the spurs and valleys 
°PU«* Apennint*s. The terntonal 
aiea is square miles In the north 

the Tuscan plain and fertile valley of 
the Arno link the uplands to the 
bordering sea. But south of Leghorn 
there stretcher along the coast a malarial 
belt of marshland, now partly reclaimed, 
the Tuscan Marenuna. 

The dominant features of Tuscany, 
then, arc* first, the Apenmm^, the tool- 
hills of which, Hanked by the spurs of 
the Monti Chianti, encircle- the valley 
of Florence; and secondly, the ri\<T 
Arno and the sea. These feature - liave 
influenced the characters and tort uni's 
of the people. 

It may In- that a somewhat < hange- 
able climate is resjxnisible for the 
sceptical cast of mind and tlu tendent v 
to biting wit or boisterous jim tin* 
Florentine l>effa which is the salt 
of the courteous Tuscan nature. For 
th< agh the mean temperature of 
Florence ts 5c).4 * F. variations of 
temper it ure arc great, and often sudden. 
The mean temperature of January, for 
instance, is 41* F, and of July 7jU- 
But the thermometer may drop to n° 
in January and rise to iojf m July. 

Fateful Vicinitudei of the Arno 

Rain and snow' provide an annual fall 
of 35 inches from April to June, and 
Sv‘pt ember to December are the best 
months for the M forestieri ” (foreigners). 
For the winter is cold and cold winds 
blow* from the mountains in the spring. 
The summer months are too hot for 
comfort. But the air is generally dry 
and the clear skit's are of an azure blue, 
except in the marshlands where dank 
fogs maintain humidity all the year. 


The sources of the Arno lie above 
Florence in the great mass of Monte 
Falterona (5,410 feet). It is only 
navigable by small boats. Its stream, 
often turgid, is swollen by the 
tributary Mugnone before it reaches 
lisa, which it once* raised to imperial 
greatness and then ruined by silting 
up its harbour. At Florence it is 
spanned by half a dozen bridges, of 
winch the Ponte Vecchio ( 1345 ). 
Hanked by shops like old London 
Bridge, is world-famous Embank¬ 
ments of the ri\er (“ lung’urno ”) at 
Fltinme and Pisa form picturesque 
teat 11 res of those towns. 

Under VaUombro&a’s Beeches 

The beautiful upper valley of the 
Arno is called the Casentino. Here lie 
tin* ruined castle of Romena and the 
crumbling keep of Poppi, where Dante 
found refuge. Here, too, the little town 
of Bibbiena looks across to La Verna, 
among whose steep sandstone crags 
nestles the monastery where, they say. 
S Francis received the imprints of the 
wounds of Christ Nearer to Florence, 
and easily approached by a cable rail¬ 
way, is the lovely Vallombrosa, where 
the beech-trees, which inspired Milton’s 
famous simile, still strew the brooks 
with their leaves. 

Standing upon the heights above 
Florence, at Fiesole, or at San Miniato, 
by the remains of the fortifications 
Michelangelo built during the city’s last 
heroic struggle for liberty, and looking 
down upon Giotto’s campanile, Brunei 
lcschi’s dome and the towers of the 
Signoria, yon may be content to render 
thanks to the river for the moisture¬ 
laden atmosphere which bathes dome 
and towers in hues of opal and pearl. 


CopyrtgkitJ m U.S.A.. by Tks AmsJtamaUJ Prtu (taia) LimtUd . 
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TUSCANY’S HILLY PLAIN BETWEEN APENNINES AND 9EA 


But the sight of the Arno winding 
seawards through the green and golden 
distance reminds one also that to it 
Florence owes its existence as well as 
its colour. For the inhabitants of the 
old Etruscan hill-town of Fiesole were 
tempted to move down to the natural 
highway to the sea and to settle at the 
river-crossing which commanded the 
trade route from Rome to the north. 

Tuscany (Toscana—Etruria) derives 
its name from the Tusci or Etrusci. 
They were attracted to this district by 
the mineral wealth, which is more 
abundant here than elsewhere in Italy. 
The copper-mines about Volterra and 
the iron ore of Elba provided them with 
the materials for those works of art and 
utensils of which numerous examples 


are to be seen in the museums of 
Florence, Cortona, Arezzo* Chiusi and 
Volterra. Populonia was the port of 
their mining industry, which was then 
developed and is still active in the 
mountain districts (Montecatini, Cam- 
pigha Marittima and Montieri). 

Who the Etruscans were is not cer¬ 
tainly known. Some think they were 
invaders from Asia Minor* others that 
they were of Italic race and, in the Iron 
Age* produced the early civilization 
which takes its name from ViUanova, 
and afterwards, under Ionic influences, 
the civilization known as Etruscan. That 
civilization collapsed before the advance 
of Rome (280 B.c.). The Romanisation 
of Etruria, begun by settlements of 
Sulla’s veterans, notably at Florence* 
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Fiesole (Roman theatre and baths) and 
Chiusi, was completed by the founda¬ 
tion of several military colonics under 
Augustus, including those of Lucca, 
Siena and Pisa. 

The Etruscan language and religion 
disappeared. The rich and musical 
" lingua Toscana,'* which is now the 
official and literary language of Itiily, 
is derived from a dialect of the Roman 
people, the native tongue of Dante and 
Boccaccio, chosen by them in preference 
to Latin for the first great masterpieces 
of Italiflfh*poetry and prose It is 
spoken in its utmost perfection at Siena. 

The province of Tuscia became a 
Frankish county in the Middle Ages. 
The breaking up of the domains of the 
Countess Matilda (1115) heljx'd forward 
the movement towards municipal in¬ 
dependence which had already begun 
in the towns. Pisa was the first to 
develop By virtue of its position and 
oversea trade it established an empire 
and preeminence in Tuscany from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century. 
Florence rose later and more slowly to 


greatness. Wealth flowed to her from 
the woollen industry and the activities 
of her great bankers, whose gold 
" florin " became the symbol of their 
importance in the financial system of 
Europe. With the accumulation of 
capital came power and the means and 
leisure for art and building. By 
degrees Florence made herself mistress 
of Tuscany, securing dominion over 
the towns of Prato, Pistoja, Cortona, 
Pisa and Leghorn. 

A republican form of government 
came early into being. It was at first 
really an oligarchy of nobles and 
burghers, in which the merchant guilds 
and common people gradually obtained 
a larger share But perpetual struggles 
between nobles and burghers, at one 
time appearing as Guelfs and Ghibel- 
1 int s, at another as Whites and Blacks 
(by the latter Dante was banished), and 
perennial political factions ended at 
laM in the ascendancy of the great 
family of bankers, the Medici. 

They established their rule first under 
the mask of republican institutions and 



ONE OF FLORENCE’S MOST PICTURESQUE OLD-WORlD TREASURES 
The world-famed Ponte Vecchio at Florence is thought to have had its foundation during the Roman 
period. Demolished more than once it was last rebuilt in 1345* Spanning the Amo with its three 
arches it gives direct communication between the Piazza Pitti on the left bank and the Piazza della 
Signoria on the right. The old shops and covered passage-way are its outstanding features of interest 
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THE BAPTISTERY, ORIGINALLY THE CATHEDRAL OF FLORENCE 

In the Baltistern, (»r Chun h of San (.jiovaiiui Battista, standing on the Pia/za rid Iluotno facing the 
Cathedral, all children horn m Florciu e an baptis'd founded in the se\tuth or eighth «entur\, 
it was remodelled atxwt 1200, and, octagonal in shafx*. is run 1\ decorated with pilasters, \ uricgated 
marble ornamentation and three superb bronze d*»ois On tin* left is seen tlie lo\cl\ east d*»or 

made their dynasty pleasing to the years later the native line became 

people with art and pageantry and the extinct (1737) and the dukedom passed 

more solid benefits of order, prosperity to the Austrian princes of the House of 
and military successes Thrice were Lorraine (1737). The Grand Duchy 

they expelled, and thrice the Republic was finally absorbed in United Italy, 

was restored, before Cosimo I. made his • and the town of Florence became for 
hold secure under the aegis of Spain, a while its capital, 
acquired Siena, and became the first The great democratic period of 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. Two hundred Florentine history (1250-1377) coincides 
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CIRCULAR MARBLE BAPTISTERY IN THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO AT PISA 

famous in art and history, lu*s on tlu* Arno, 50 miles bv railway wrst of Moreno*. In the 
Mama del Duomo rise three wonderful buildings of whirh the ritv is justly proud the Cathedral, 
I eaning Tower and Baptistery. The lieautiful rireular Baptistery, entirely composed of marble, 
was Iteguu in 11 yb but completed only in 127S : its conical dome rises to a height of 170 feet 


with the first great era of Florentine 
art—the Trecento. Great palaces were 
built for the offices of the Republic, 
confronting the towers of the nobles ; 
vast churches in the Italian Gothic 
style rose to testify to the splendour of 
God. ft was the era of Dante. Boc¬ 
caccio, Petrarch and Viliani in litera¬ 
ture ; of Giotto and Andrea Orcagna in 


painting ; of Arnolfo and Talenti in 
architecture ; of Andrea Pisano and 
Orcagna in sculpture. In the closing 
years of democratic government, during 
the Quattrocento (1377-1434), Florence 
was made glorious by the genius of 
Brunelleschi, Donatello and Ghiberti, of 
Battista Alberti and Verrocchio, of Luca 
and Andrea della Robbia, of Masaccio, 
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Michelozzo, Fra Lippo Lippi and Fra 
Angelico. 

The Renaissance had dawned before 
the Medici came into power. But under 
the patronage of Cosimo I. and Lorenzo 
il Magnifico it reached its zenith. 
With Florence as a forcing house of 
culture, learning, arts and crafts 
Nourished together under the inspiration 
of new ideas of beauty and of the 
physical and moral relations of man¬ 
kind to the universt*. 

Ghirlandaio interpreted the pomp 
and splorttlhur of the Renaissance, and 
Sandro Botticelli the spirit of Neo¬ 
platonism of which Marsilio Fioino was 
the high priest. The fount of artistic 
inspiration was quenched for a while 
by the denunciations of the gloomy 
friar, Savonarola. Rut the last period 
of republican efflorescence was lit by. 
the dazzling genius of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
Muchiavt Hi and. fmaHv, Benvenuto 
Cellini and Andrea del Sarto. 

The Palace of the Decameron 

Modern Florence has a population of 
some -233, <xm> souls, whose industries 
include alabaster sculpture and the* 
manufacture of “ pietra dura," jittery 
and majolica ware*, carved and inlaid 
furniture, olive oil and flowers, map¬ 
making. bookbinding, priming and 
artistic leatherwork. Much of her pros- 
p rity is owed to recent development 
m the wcxillen and silk industry, and 
also to the countless visitors, drawn 
thither by the artistic glones which 
fill her streets and museums or living 
in villas above the city. The most 
notable of these* villas is that " most 
beautiful and sumptuous palace," the 
Villa Palmicri, to which the ladies of 
Boccaccio’s story retired to escape the 
plague, and were so enchanted by its 
flowers and sparkling fountains that not 
Paradise itself, it seemed to them, could 
be more beautiful. 

For as it is part of the fascination of 
Florence that from almost every street 
you can glimpse a grmi distance of 
country, so is it one of the great charms 


of the surrounding country that from it 
you obtain an ever-changing view of 
Giotto's tower, rising like a Madonna 
lily by the side of a rose, Brunelleschi’s 
dome. From each of the well-known 
view-points, the Torre del Gallo, Gali¬ 
leo’s tower or Settignano, Fiesole or 
San Martino, and from all the surround¬ 
ing hills, through vineyards and corn¬ 
fields and olive plantations, flanked by 
slim cypresses and gardens laden with 
lilies and irises, you look across a smiling 
land upon a city beautiful, famous in 
history, famous in commerce, famous 
in art and letters and for the ad¬ 
ventures of the soul of her great sons. 

Where Shelley's Boat was Wrecked 

To those who know something of her 
art and history, and who behold her 
enduring loveliness, Florence, the City 
of the Lily, has the individual charm and 
magnetism of some beautiful and in¬ 
tellectual human being. 

Those who enter Tuscany by the old 
coast road from Genoa to Pisa pass under 
the glistening pe aks of Carrara. The 
dust and turmoil of the marble quarries 
proclaim an industry which exports 
se ine 300,000 tons annually. Beneath 
the* high-perched, ancient fortress of 
Mava Ducale, through the silver and 
golden shade of oleanders and olives, 
the traveller looks out upon the blue, 
shimmering sea where, half-way be¬ 
tween the bays of Spezzia and Leghorn, 
Shelley's boat was wrecked. It was 
near the now popular little bathing- 
station of Viareggio that his body w*as 
cremated by Byron and Trelawmey. 

Bacchus Enthroned in Tuscany 

Viareggio, girt about with famous 
pine-woods, borders on a marshy plain 
which stretches down to Bocca d'Amo. 
Far as the eye can see, the vineyards on 
the terraced hills bear promise of those 
glad, hot days when the vintage is 
toward and the girls of the villages dance 
amid the vines and sing those Tuscan 
love-songs w'hich have always been in 
the very blood of the people. Soon will 
they be carrying the dripping burden of 
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DANTE MONUMENT AND THE CHURCH OF SANTA CROCE AT FLORENCE 

The Gothic church of Santa Croce, containing numl>erless monuments to illustrious men, lies off the 
south-east side of the piazza of the same name Begun in ist/4, it was completed hi 14 iz. and the new 
facade added in 1S57 63. Before it, a monument ot Unite Ahghien was raised m iH6s, on the mx 
hundredth anniversary of the birth at I lorence of Italy’s great national poet 
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GIANT FORM OF THE SEA-GOD IN AN HISTORIC SQUARE AT FLORENCE 
This handsome fountain, with Neptune, attendant tritons and sea»goddesoe$, was completed In 1573 
m the Piazza della Signona at Florence. Flanked by many buildings of note, chief of which are the 
Palazzo Vecchio and the Loggia dei Lanzi.this sauare was the scene of many festivals, popular assemblies, 
disturbances and even executions; here in 1496 the great Savonarola was burned 
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AN APENNINE STREAM FRAMED IN THE ARCH OF AN OLD BRIDGE 

l h< \|wuum<s, 11 a 1 \ s central m*nmum system, traverse the entire length of the jvmnsula, and have 
i I* n<th of some So<* mile** with m avrra^i height of 4,000 fe*< t This »rcat mount lm wall, often of 
tr« 4* \ and harren »S|>e< t having Ixcn r»« 1 lesslv denuded of its fori sts. embraces in.mv a picturesque 
spot su< it as this quit t vuk m ir t ast< I del Kio, some \o miles due north cot of Florence 
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STREET SCENE IN THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY CITY OF SIENA 

Some 30 miles to the south of Florence, Siena lies spread on three undulating hills ; its lofty 
situation at well over 1,000 feet has given it a healthy and bracing climate, and it is undoubtedly 
one of the pleasantest towns in Tuscany. Though unspoilt thereby it is quite a commercial town, 
straw plaiting and weaving being time-honoured industries, and there is a brisk trade in oil and wine 
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ROMAN THEATRE AT ANCIENT FIESOLE 

Thi* atiricnt Roman llicatn* with its nineteen tiers of stone seats 
ranged m a s-emicirt le 17 vartls m diameter, is found at Fiesole, 
.ui E trust‘an town of tonsidera^le importance in the Roman 
period, ivin/s alxnit three miles north-east of Florence 


ripe grapes to where, 'mid 
laughter and song and the 
ceaseless whisper of the 
olives, the young men 
tread the winepress, and 
once more Bacchus reigns. 

Inland, behind the 
Monti Pisani, across the 
river Serchio and the 
picturesque Ponte d< 1 
l>iavola, are the salt and 
sulphur baths of Bagni di 
Lucca. And then Lucca 
and a gfbtTpof industrious 
little towns, all Ixautifully 
situated amid the en¬ 
circling hills ; Pescia.with 
its silk and paper mills; 

Pistoja, which gave its 
name to the pistol, still 
busily nuinufact ruing guns 
and ironware from the ore 
of Montecatini, as will 
as silk and limn ; Prato, 
whose modern woollen- 
mills dwarf its old indus¬ 
tries of straw-plaiting and 
biscuit making. The olives 
and mulberry-trees which 
clothe the fertile plain, 
dominated by the glorious 
cathedral and campanile and magnifi¬ 
cent ramparts of Lucca, have made that 
beautiful old city as famous for its oil 
* nd silk as for its woollen nulls and 
statuettes and its gallant history. 

Lucca, Pistoja. Pisa and San Miniato 
are, with Florence and Siena, of supreme 
importance for the study of Tuscan- 
Romanesque architecture and early 
Tuscan sculpture. The glory has de¬ 
parted from Pisa, the once proud 
imperial city, her hand ever on her 
sword. Her harbours blocked by the 
silt of Arno, she lies now desolate in a 
marshy plain, amid green meadows 
bordered by tell-tale rushes. The fields 
encroach upon her lovely piazzas. 
But the beauty of sea and mountain 
and pine-wood still enfolds her ; the 
wonder of her Leaning Tower, dating 
from 1174, and the Baptistery and 
Cathedral, built in 1063 as a sign of her 


far flung empire, remain undimin¬ 
ished. And the fame of her great sons 
shines undimmed : Galileo, who learned 
from the bronze lamp in the Duomo the 
secret of the pendulum ; Niceold 
Pisano, who from the study of ancient 
sculpture revived in his pulpits here 
and at Siena the classic treatment of 
drapery and pose (1206-80). 

To take the place of the dead port 
of Pisa, Leghorn (Livorno) was de¬ 
veloped by the Medici in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. They made 
it a free port and invited thither the 
refugees of all nations. It retains 
something of the cosmopolitan atmo¬ 
sphere of its origin, its 105,000 in¬ 
habitants including many Jews. It is 
now the chief port of central Italy and 
is rapidly increasing in commercial 
importance. Besides handling a large 
export trade in cotton, wool, silk. 
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SANTA MARIA DELLA PIEVE FROM THE PIAZZA VASARI, AREZZO 
The ancient town of Arezzo, capital of Arezzo province, was one of the twelve Etruscan cities, and 
lies m a delightful situation on a hill slope, 34 miles by railway south-east of Florence ft has many 
historical associations and monuments The Church of Santa Maria della Pieve, one of its most 
interesting sanctuaries, was founded in the eleventh century, and the tower added in 1216 
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ANCIENT GATEWAY IN THE MASSIVE TOWN WALLS OF VOLTERRA 
One o i the oldest Etruscan cities, Volterra lies v miles by railway south-east of Pisa. Chief among 
its many antiquities are the walls which engirdle the city, and which are five miles and a half in 
circumference. Constructed of yellow sandstone blocks, they are 40 feet high and 13 feet thick; the 
round-arched Porta all Arco, seen above, is one of the existing original gateways 



TORTUOUS COURSE OF THE PASS OF MANDRIOLI IN THE APENNINES 

Deep m the heart of the beautiful and extensive rolling rountn of the Ft ruse an Apennines lies 
Mandnoli, about 12 miles, as the crow flies, south east of Monte I* a I te run a The road winds—now 
sinking securely mto a vallev, then clinging perilously to a bare roc k lace- through this rugged 
region, where the harsh featuies of the higher mountains are softeued by a perpetual blue mist 


marble, hemp, wine, oil and olives, 
it is the centre of the well known straw- 
plaiting and straw-hat manufacture, 
which is one of the staple industries of 
the Tuscany district. 

Since 1854 an outer harbour, pro¬ 
tected from the open sea by a mole, 
has been in use for vessels of large 
tonnage. Very important ship-building 
yards (Cantiere Orlando), the iron 


foundry of the Society Metallurgies 
Italiana, glass and coral works, 
porcelain factories and oil-mills con¬ 
tribute also to the prosperity of this 
progressive industrial town and fre¬ 
quented bathing resort. 

To Leghorn no greater contrast can 
be imagined than Siena, which once 
challenged the supremacy of Florence 
in Tuscany. Though her trade in 
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OX TEAM HAULING ALABASTER FROM THE VOLTERRA QUARRIES 

Sltuatw! at an cley afioi of s,Soo frrt, the city of Voltena commands delightful prospects of the 
tslaiul studded sea and the distant heights of Pisa and the Apennines The mountainous environs 
contain tnuth mineral wealth, including copper, alabaster, salt and serpentine Volterra’s quarries 
produce ordinary kinds of alabaster, the more \aluahle being found at Castellma Marittima 

wrouglit iron-work still flourishes, and which connects the north with Rome 

the railway has followed the line of the by way of Sarzana, Empoh, Castighon 

Old Road, the spirit of modern industry Fiorentino and Certaldo, Boccaccio's 

has left this thirteenth-century city birthplace, and through the corn-fields, 

almost untouched. Situated m the heart vines and olives that cluster about the 

of Tuscany upon a tnple hill top, the hill-top of San Gimignano ” of the 

last spur of the Chianti range, Siena had lovely towers/* 

the advantage of the strength of her But Siena had no river-way to connect 
position and her place as a halfway her trade with the distant sea; hills 
house upon the great medieval highway difficult of access cut her off from the 
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north and east ; a vast desert stretched 
to the south, and westwards a belt of 
pestilential swamp lay between her and 
the coast. 

Her attempt to dominate the roads 
and surrounding country, the Val d’Elsa 
and the passes of the Chiana valley, 
brought her inevitably into conflict 
with Florence. Inevitably, too, the 
victory lay with an antagonist more 
virile and determined perhaps, certainly 
more happily placed commercially and 
strategically. But for a while wealth 
came to the burghers of Siena as mer¬ 
chant adventurers and the bankers of 
the Papacy. Since then she has remained 
almost unaltered, a Pompeii of the 
Middle Ages, as Taine phrased it, her 
steep, narrow streets lined with splendid 
palaces and red, sunburnt houses, secure 
within her medieval walls. 

The whole world is heir to her momen¬ 
tary magnificence. For about the centre 
of her public life, the tinted, shell-shaped 
Piazza del Campo, rise the gorgeous 
Duomo, striped with marble and car¬ 
peted with mosaics, the soaring bell- 
tower (Torre del Mangia) and the rosy 
Palazzo Publico, gems of colour set 
in a circle of light. These are the 
splendid monuments at once of Siena's 
broken ambitions and of her mystic 
love of things beautiful. 

That touch of a mystic temperament, 
a trait not elsewhere characteristic 
of Tuscans, is expressed again in the 
decorative symbolism of her artist, 
Duccio, who, whilst drawing his in¬ 
spiration from the Byzantines, antici¬ 
pated Giotto and Simone Martini in 
the inauguration of the new era of art. 
It is repeated in the life and writings of 


S. Catherine, the dyer’s daughter, who 
rose from the contemplation of her 
ecstatic visions to go forth as the 
ambassador of Siena to Florence, and of 
Italy to the Pope. 

It is in the Campo Santo that the 
famous pageant of Siena is still held, 
the Palio, a horse-race, which is the 
successor of the rougher jousts, played 
ever since the sixteenth century. Siena, 
perched some 1,300 feet above the sea, 
is a healthy place. Girdled about with 
gardens, vineyards, olives and corn¬ 
fields, it looks southwards over a huge 
stretch of barren country and undu¬ 
lating day hills, a wilderness that 
reaches to the distant cone of an extinct 
volcano. Monte Amiata, a sombre desert 
in the oases of which lie, half-hidden, 
many charming little towns, such as 
Buonconvento, Pienza, Montepulciano 
and Chiusi. 

Cotton, hemp and flax are produced 
in south Tu>cany. and in the volcanic 
region there are large deposits of 
borax. The recovery of peat and 
lignite in the Tuscan mountains has 
been stimulated by the high price of 
coal. An interesting experiment has 
been tried at Lardarello, where the 
natural gas of the volcanic soil has been 
used as motive power for industry. 
Natural steam, too, is utilised in the 
manufacture of boric acid. 

The land is mainly held by pros¬ 
perous peasant proprietors 01 tenant 
farmers sharing the produce with the 
owners. The cooperative movement, 
backed by land-banks, though suffering 
from recent connexion with politics, 
is a strong and growing force in Tuscan 
labour and farm-life. 


T USC A NY: GEOGR APHICAL S UMMAR Y 


Natural Division. Northern section of 
the inner curve of the Apennines, flanked 
by the sea ; essentially the valley of the 
Arno. A unit with a southern edge 
physically indeterminate, yet a limit for 
reasons of climate and vegetation. The 
valley centred upon Pisa or upon Florence 
as outside interests gave importance now 
to one, now the other. (Cf. Andalusia.) 

Climate and Vegetation. Mediterranean. 
(Cf. Italy South.) 


Products . Wheat and straw, straw- 
plait, wine (Chianti), olives and olive oil, 
lx>rax and boric acid, iron (Elba), mar¬ 
ble (Carrara), alabaster (Volterra, etc.), 
woollens. 

Outlook. With a great inheritance and 
with great possibilities of motive power, 
with a fertile soil and valuable resources, 
with a fine seaport at Leghorn, Tuscany 
will vie with the more northern Lombardy 
as the progressive region of Italy. 




It’^cany. Completed in i ^o, the campanile oj Pisa Cathedral 
ham 14 feet from the pi rpt ndu alar . the foundations having sunk 
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T \ kol Ilert art some latrh logs bttn^ hauled home for firewood 
from the dark woods that climb tht valley side towards the shows 
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Tyrol. Facing 11 e rcog-Fr icdrichs (rasse is the gilded copper roof 
of a balcony called Guidenes Dachf part of an old palace at Innsbruck 
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TYROL 


Flowery Valleys of the Eastern Alps 

by Clive Holland 

Author of "Tyrol and Its People " 


U NTIL the Great War and the 
readjustments of territorial 
interests in Europe made by 
the treaty of St. Germam-en-Laye, 
Tyrol, as the expression was then under¬ 
stood, utfts* a province of the great 
Austrian Empire. 

It was then roughly describable as 
the mountainous region lying 1x4 wren 
Munich on the north and Verona on 
the south. The Brenner Pass, which 
connected these two respectively German 
and Italian cities, made the region of 
great strategical importance. It com¬ 
prised the most lofty summits of the 
Austrian Alps, including the great Order 
Spitz, with a height of 12.802 feet. 

The whole region, which lay 1* tween 
io° 10' and 13 0 E. longitude and 
45 0 40' and 47 0 45' N. latitude, had an 
area of just over 10.000 square miles 
(excluding Vorarlberg, which was often 
considered to form part of it), with 
some 4.000 square miles of forest, chiefly 
fir, pine and larch. Tyrol was then 
hounded on the north-west by the 
Austrian province of Vorarlberg. on the 
nouh by Bavaria, on the east by 
Salzburg and Carinthia, on the south¬ 
east and south-west by Italy and on 
the west by Switzerland. 

How Tyrol Came to he Austrian 

The history of Tyrol from the earliest 
times has been troublous. It first 
apjx'ared in history when the Khaetians 
were subdued by the Romans under 
Drusus and Tiberius. After the original 
inhabitants had lx*cn conquered they 
U*came Romanised and shared the 
fortunes of the Roman Empire. The 
geographical position of the country 
la : d it open to raids, as it was traversed 
hy the roads by which the central 
Alps are most easily crossed, 

D00 


In the twelfth century the counts 
of Tyrol began to play a more notable 
part in the affairs of central Europe ; 
the fidelity of the Tyrolese to their 
counts has been proverbial throughout 
the centuries. In about 1363 Margaret, 
the daughter of Meinhard II., on the 
death of her son, Meinhard III., made 
over her estates to the House of 
Habsburg, and it was thus that Tyrol 
became a portion of Austria. 

A European Battle-ground 

Tyrol has often been the scene of 
fierce fighting between various invaders 
and its freedom-loving inhabitants. In 
1400 it was invaded by the Swiss in¬ 
habitants of the Orisons ; and in 1703 
the Elector of Bavaria, Max Emmanuel, 
entered the valley of the Upper Inn, 
but was driven back. More than once 
the Austrian and French armies met in 
conflict within the borders of Tyrol 
during the wars which followed the 
French Revolution. 

On the resumption of the war between 
France and Austria in iSo<> the Tyrolese 
rose and thrust out the Bavarians, to 
whom the country had been ceded by 
the treaty of Pressburg. Andreas 
Hofer, a peasant patriot, led the 
Tyrolese forces, but was defeated and 
afterwards betrayed, and shot at 
Mantua on February 10, 1810. On 
the fall of Napoleon in 1815 Tyrol 
reverted to Austria, and so remained 
until the readjustments of international 
territorial interests after the Great 
W ar, and the treaty of St. Germain. 

Immediately preceding the Great War 
the population of Tyrol was approxi¬ 
mately 1,050,000 ; but a few years after 
it the inhabitants numbered only about 
900,000 for Tyrol and the Trentino. 
They were roughly divided into 
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TYROL LYING ATHWART THE MOUNTAIN BARRIER OF AUSTRIA AND ITALY 
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three-fifths speaking German and a 
remaining two-fifths speaking mostly 
Italian, or the ancient and curious 
Latin dialect of Tyrol In pre-War 
days the country was divided for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes into twenty-one 
districts or ‘ Bc/irke " 

To day Tyrol Consists of the smaller 
portion of the original Austrian 1 yrol 
retained as part of the new republic of 
Austna The greater portion, taken by 


Germans, and m the south it is esti¬ 
mated that there are about 380,000 
Italians The area is rather less than 
6,000 square miles. 

The portion of pre-War Tyrol still 
known by its ancient name and remain¬ 
ing to Austria, with which we are here 
more specifically concerned, has an area 
of approximately 4,800 square miles, 
bounded north by Bavaria and south by 
Italy, and lies between the Austrian 



Well itn ^ourc** in the Orisons pro\m<o ot SwU/rrl m 1 the Inn flows through the rngidine vaile\ 
into l\rol ivar N nick rs Ftp stn tin hr re is a mount im torrent and much broken bv rapids 
and its valiev through the south west ot the pruutuo his tlnse t lose steep sides The stream is 
hidden l»\ one of its banks, on the left where the cow-s are drinking 


Italy, has been renamed bv her the 
Trentino after its capital, Trent 

The Trentino may roughly, but with 
a fair amount of accuracy, be described 
as including the area between Lake 
Garda and the Brenner Pass It is 
triangular m shape, with its western 
angle adjoining Switzerland and the 
Italian province of Lombardy, the 
eastern bordered by the province of 
Venice, and the northern by Austria 
fhe people are of two distinct races 
m the north there are about 200,000 


provinces of Salzburg and Vorarlberg 
The Alps form the southern boundary 
line as regards Italy. The population 
is estimated to be between 306,000 
and 310.000, of which the greater part 
speaks German 

Thi^ Tyrol is a mountainous district, 
comprising a senes of ranges of the Alps 
lying on the north side of the mam 
chain of the eastern Alps The long 
narrow valley of the river Inn, which 
nses in Switzerland and flows mto 
Germany lies between the Oetzthaler 
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LANDECK, AN OLD TYROLESE VILLAGE BY THE RIVER INN AND GUARDED BY A SCHLOSS 
Travelling for about 40 miles south-west from Innsbruck up the Nailer of the Inn, 1 andtik is rea< bed It is an ancient place clinging to l>oth sides of a steep vallev 
whose craggy sides are only thinly covered bv woods and kmdlv turf The nvir road, whub has trussed and recrossed the stream all the wav from its distant 
junction with the Blue Danube at Passau, here uses this timber bridge and runs on above an embankment beneath the castle, the l andeek Schloss with its 
square tower There is 3 station hert on the Bludenr Innsbiiitk rulwav anJ tourists open break th jonrnev 
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Alps and Hohe Taucrn on the southern 
boundary ot the Alguu Alps. The Oetz 
and Ziller with many minor streams 
How through the short valleys of the 
southern frontier, which is part of the 
watershed l>etween the drainage areas 
ot the Danube and Adriatic. The 
northern boundary is (Tossed by the 
Lech and lsar, tributaries of the 
river Danube 

There is necessarily only a very limited 
railway system in such a mountainous 
country, and this centres on Innsbruck, 
the attempt capital of Austrian Tyrol as 
well as that ot to-day The lines < oine 
to it from Sal/burg on the east through 
the InnThai,Irom Bavaria on the north, 
fiom Mairhofen on the south, by the 
JnnThal, from the Arlberg Bass on the 
west and from the Brenner on the south 

The mam occupations aie agriculture 
in the valleys, cattle grazing and dairy 
lai filing on the Alps, lumbering m the 
extensive* forests, and mining 

System of Communal Tenure 

As .1 w hole taking both T\ rol and 
the Trentmo into ( nnsideiation it may 
lx* said that five eighths of the |x>pula- 
turn can l>oth u ad and write ; one- 
fifteenth can only read, and the remain¬ 
der are wholly illiterate Naturally the 
illiteracy is mostly with the older jx*opk\ 
and shows a steady decline year by year. 
Lducation is compulsory. bur the schools 
are many of them shut during the sum¬ 
mer months, when every available hand 
is needed to get m the harvest of the 
valley's and mountain pastures Two- 
thirds of the entire fx>pulution are em¬ 
ployed either in agricultural pursuits 
or m forestry ; there is some wine 
growing—but this industry is carried 
on most actively and extensively m 
southern Tyrol, now the Trent 1 no 

Nearly every householder owns a plot 
ot cultivable land, of varying size, 
in the valley nearest his home. His 
goats, sheep or cows are driven with 
those* of Ins neighbours to tin* Alpine 
pastures belonging to the commune. 
Each ot the latter has a president, whose 
duties approximate to those* of a mayor, 


elected by a committee chosen by the 
householders of the commune. The 
jx*rson elected is bound to serve his term 
of office. Freehold tenure is the pre¬ 
dominating system of land ownership. 
It is estimated that one in eight of the 
population is a landowner and one in 
eighty a tenant. 

Products of Tilth and Mine 

Tin* chief products of Tyrol are milk, 
butter and cheese. In all some 11,000 
acres are under cultivation as vineyards. 
Of crops the chief is maize, grown ex¬ 
tensively in the valley of the Inn and 
Vintschgau (Val Venosta) ; while wheat 
w grown m tht* lower valleys, barley and 
rve in the higher ; the last named in 
favourable spots at a height exceeding 
5,000 feet. Potatoes are grown to some 
extent above the 6.000 feet line. In the 
remoter valleys game is still plentiful, 
the principal kinds Iv ing the red deer, 
c hamois. blackcock, ptarmigan and hare. 

Most of the mining is done in Tyrol 
nortli of the Alps, and not in the 
Trentmo. The chief centres are Hall, 
near Innsbruck (im|x>rtant salt-mines) ; 
copjxT and lead at Brixlegg in the Inn 
Valiev ; iron at Fulpmes in the Stubai 
Valley, arm also at Brad m tin* 
Vmtsfhgau (Val Venosta). (iold was 
tound during the Middle Ages in suffi- 
< lent quantity to make it worth while 
to mine it, but the supply failed, and 
gold-nunmg has never been resumed. 

Range of Soil and Climate 

It will be readily understood that the 
soil in many places is shallow on the 
mountain sides, though the wider valleys 
are very fertile and possess rich alluvial 
soil to a considerable depth. The soil 
of the whole country comprises all the 
usual varieties of such a region, including 
sands, clays, glacial detritus, volcanic 
deposits and alluvium. 

The general climate of Austrian Tyrol 
approximates to that of southern 
Austria and central Europe. That is to 
say. it is hotter than that of England in 
summer, and often far more severe m 
w inter. The nights in the higher valleys 



ON THE MOUNTAIN ROAD FROM TYROL TO BAVARIA 

At Inist the road to Innsbruck forks and while oiu part r< turns to follow the Inn tht other runs mirth 
through Nasser* it to Iemioos the village seen above where there is another division of tin wavs, 
both of which run over the passes into Havana one to Munich md tin other to kempten I rrmoos 
facts the west end of the Wcttirstcin range 




« N A 

WHERE THE MOUNTAINS CLOSE IN ON THE OBER INN THAL 

After leaving the Engadme vatlev the Inn reaches that part of its course which is known as the Ober Inn 
Thai or vale of the Upper Inn The stream goes smuouslv, wearing a wav round the bases of the hills, 
and here and there leaving as its mark an alluvial flat wherever tne heights do not press too closely 
on its banks By the bridge here the Naudcrs road crosses on Its way to Prutz 
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K N A 

CULTIVATION'S PATCHWORK AT THE OPENING OF THE KAUNSER THAL 

At the hillside village of I ad is the \alle> called the kaunser Thai joins the vale of the Inn on its wav 
south to Mak The kaunser Thai bends round to the south and slopes upwards to the knot of the 
OeUthaler mountains The circling crest of the opposite hill is about 8,ooo feet high and near its 
foot is Kauns village at the head of the cliffs of the swirling Faggenbach 
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are often chill even when the day 
temperature remains high Dry sum¬ 
mers are the rule, and the rainfall is 
rather below than above the average of 
districts with a similar latitude 

It is its climate in conjunction with 
evpusite scenery that in the past lias 
drawn so many tourists and holiday 
makers to Tyrol during tlu summer 
months and has induced a ronsideiable 
number to winter m the larger towns 
It has always been not**d, too for its 
beautiful and interesting flora and, 
mdetd. foyns one of the most attractive 
iwitanismg grounds m Lurope 

The 1 vrolese aie a hardv. ind* pendent 
race, stable m tharaeUr, iouit*ou> 
honest, industrious and hospitable 
'lluir thief racial t haiae t< ristic s ha\t 
Ix'en develop'd b\ tluir past histoiv as 
a jKople that of an almost unbroken 
struggle for freedom and tlu almost 
unceasing fight to win a livelihood from 
a count!\ which though ot gnat be autv 
and < harm is not iithlv endowed with 
natural re snuiu^ N*»t oni\ are most 
of the < lothe*s of tie p as.mts made at 
home* but spun and woven tmm the 
wool and tla\ of their own districts 

A Mountain-ringed Capital 

In religion F\rol i% pn pondt ratingly 
Kom.tn t atholu although m the more 
nor thei n portion c sp c tallv m Imebnu k 
there are* a it w thous md Protestant^ 
The chief town of F\ rol is the t*irm**r 
Tyre>lese capital Innsbriuk It is i Vmj 
f**et above sea level, md remains still 
one of the most fascinating and inter¬ 
esting as well as Kautitui *>1 south* tlv 
mid Kuropsui * Hies Mtuated at tlie 
f*K)t of the* precipitous northern \Ipmo 
chain on the banks ot the sw ittlv-flow ing 
Inn it has wonderful mountain scenerv 
on its very outskirts Index'd. I have 
seen these rocky, oft<*u snow-dad p*aks 
— with snow caps even in tne height of 
summer—brought by the clarity ot the 
atmosphere so close that it seemed that 
they were but at the bottom of the 
streets leading out of the town 

Scarcely anywhere in the world does 
one obtain <uch scenic beauty and sheer 


grandeur within a few miles of a great 
town. The stranger who comes to 
Innsbruck for the first time never fails to 
be amazed and delighted wherever he 
goes and wherever he looks Many 
ascents can be made from Innsbruck, 
and so < lose is it to the mountains that 
even when the climber has attained an 
altitude of 7-8,000 feet, the* murmurs of 
its life and the* noise* of the rushing waters 
of the Inn can be faintly heard, so 
wonderfully does sound carry m that 
rarefied atmosphere 

Mixture of Teuton and Latin 

Tin* town enjoys an exie llent summer 
and winter climate* which makes it a 
de arable hi alth re sort Vftc r recovering 
irom the* (treat War and its immediate* 
aftermath of trouble *> it rapidly regained 
it*> popularity as a centre* for Alpine 
e limbing, e liamois bunting, motoring, 
and tor all kmels of winter sp>rts 
Tlu houses have* a southern appearance, 
and the p*opl* as e>f T\rol generally— 
although in a measure possessing the 
stahihtv of the* Germans, yet differ 
radie allv fr*>m the north Germans, as 
tluv have in the* course of the ages 
absnrbe d much ot the southern intensity 
e>l the Latin ’•ace* 

\s .t university town Innsbruck 
enjovs manv educational advantages 
and faeilities There are* also a number 
of ge>* k 1 schools Music is very thor- 
otighlv taught, and in the winter months 
there are manv hue concerts In th^ 
summer tlu* so-called Peasant Plays 
are given, or popular dramas are per¬ 
formed in the Summer Theatre. 

What to Sec in Innsbruck 

The great hero of Tyrol, Andreas 
Ilofer. horn in 1765 m the Passeyer 
Valiev (Val Passma), lies buried m the 
Church of the Franciscans, with a 
monument cut out of the marble of his 
native land One of the finest of the 
Innsbruck streets is the mam street, or 
Maria Theresienstrasse, along which one 
obtains a splendid view of the moun¬ 
tain range which seems to hang just 
above the roofs of the houses. The 
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National Museum contains wonderful 
collections of objects llliistiatmg the 
characteristics ol the Tyrolese people 
The oldest portion ot the town, in 
which there ate some tine medieval 
houses, lies in the neighbourhood ot the 
Inn Bridge Theie stands the tanious 
house, dating trom the early \ears ot 
the sixteenth century, with the “ Gold- 
enes Dachl," a loot of gilded copper, and 
possessing an elaborate bakon\ His- 
toricallv this line building is connected 
with Maximilian I , whose* magnificent 
cenotaph with its twenty-six wonderful 
life-size figures, including one of King 
Arthur ot England, and ot Theodouc 
the Goth, is in the Franciscan church 
Other things of note in Innsbnu k are 
the Hofburg, or Palace , the Hotgasse, 
with its medieval air and ancient houses , 
and the Ottoburg— said to lx* the first 
residence in Innsbruck — built m iz jq. 
with its quaint inscription recording that 
it is “ A house upheld by God's own 
hand ” The oldest inn is the “ Goldener 
Adler," visited in the past by many 
famous people, including Louis I , king 
of Bavaria, Heinrich Heine and (an the 
the poets, and Andreas Hofer 

The old Stadttumi, or Belfry, is often 
climbed for the sake of the wide view , 
and the old arcades ot the Her/og 
Friedrichstrasse, called 44 Lauben," are 
quaint and interesting The Rathaus 
is much visited because* of its paintings, 
and the omate-fronted Hcblmghaus is 
of great architectural interest Tlu 
chief industries of Innsbruck are cotton 
manufactures, wood carving, mosaics 
and glass painting 


Three miles south-east of the town 
is a typical Tyrolese casth , tlu* lamous 
Schloss Ambras, st t against a daik 
backgionnd of ion st 1 he present 
building eie( ted on the site ol one much 
more ancient, date s tioin the fifteenth 
to sixtc c nth centui ies and was once the 
residence ol the Archduke Leidmand, 
regent of Tyrol 

file woiId - lenow'ned Dolomites, 
though now politically Italian are 
essentially part ot the area under 
discussion , they he* m the north-east 
of the Tientino and form a portion of 
the great Alpine e ham flu name* is 
de*riv ed from that of the I* teiu h geologist 
M Dolomieu, who was the* first to make a 
study of the lr strut ture* and composition 

The Dolomites arc unique, and they 
rise* emt ot the* beautiful green uplands 
and \ alley sot then region gie*at iiushs 
e>t rock, some* inert slendei, tapering 
pinnacles, others like* fortresses 

This region is wonderfully beautiful 
and offers all the* facilities for an ideal 
mountain holiday There arc* peaks 
of every' possible form, c lear torrential 
rivers, w ide and fe rule flowei-lx spangled 
valley's, pie ture sque villages and mys¬ 
terious and almost unfathomable lakes 
of deepest jade and blue* Of tlu* 
Ortler group the highest jx ak is that 
which gives its name to the range It 
is tile highest in the Luste rn Alps 

The famous Kosengarten, so namcel 
because of the* rose-hind tint seen on 
its jxaks, Inis one ot its highest (Hunts 
in ( at mac cio, a mountain of q.ySo feet 
The famous Dolomite road cuts through 
tht* heart of the rc*gion 


TYROL . GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division A section of theC entrai 
Alps. (Cf Switzerland ) North Austrian 
longitudinal valleys of the middle Inn and 
the upper Salzach South, the I rentino, 
Italian the transverse valleys of the l pper 
Adige (Alto Adige) and the !dolomites 
Climate and Vegetation Central Euro¬ 
pean, mildly continental modified by 
elevation with mid-continental summer 
heat, winter cold and relative dryness 
(Cf Turkistan ) Naturally forested with 
summer pastures on the heights and tilled 
valley floors. (Ct Switzerland ) 

Products. Pastoral and arable, in 


quantity ha*civ suite rent for local needs. 
'Iimlxir and wood ware Homespuns 

( ommunuattons Strategically a transi¬ 
tion land among the mountains, m contract 
with Poland on the plains, lxjtween 
(icrman and Italian, where the mountain 
way runs from east to west 

Outlook A playground fet the Knga- 
dine) among the Dolomites, a health 
resort, a land capable of supporting an 
industrious though small population, 
Tyrol has the example of Switzerland to 
follow in relation to the increasing needs 
of the ever-growing population of Europe 
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The Country & its Immense Resources 


by Frank 

Author of “The 

t*» • aU > raU'inn In roloui 

T HE distinctive story of tin* United 
States as a country is to lx* found 
in the statement that after a 
national life of only one hundred and 
fifty yj*a*s it had lx*come the wealthiest 
and most jxnverful self-contained com¬ 
munity in the world. True, the British 
Empire comprised more territory with 
a greater number of human Ix-imrs 
Uneath its Hag, hut tie* geographical 
unity as well as the enormous natural 
wealtli of the touted States differentiated 
it as an individual force hom the com¬ 
monwealth of British nations. Tribute 
to the courage and vigour of its jxople 
accompanies the realization that no 
great country has owed so much to 
the bounty of nature 

The United States, excluding Alaska 
and some island jiosscsmoiis, has a 
coherent area of over j.ouo.ooo squar** 
miles, measuring about 2,S«>o miles from 
east to west, and i,(k>o miles from north 
to south at its most distant jxmits. 
But the size of the United States is 
but one factor of its greatness. Position 
has secured it from serious international 
disputes and given it that peace which 
is llie concomitant of prosjx rity. 

A Land Aloof from Danger 

Tts nortlu rn boundary is the IXuninion 
of Canada, and this, America’s greatest 
frontier, thousands of miles in length, 
lias been unfortified for one hundred 
years, a standing example to the world 
of mutual trust and its beneficial 
results. On the west, on the east and 
on a large part of the south the sea 
provides boundaries which are inviolable 
by enemies. The country of Mexico, 
unstable, revolutionary, stretching from 
the Pacific halfway to the Atlantic, 
has occasionally given some trouble. 


Dilnot 

New America " 

in pagr>« 4064 and 4065 

but with effects on American national 
lift* which an* trivial compared to the 
tragic quarrels of the Old World. The 
great size, the natural riches, the 
political isolation of the United States 
are supplemented by a climate which 
m its diversity and general character¬ 
istics has had rich rewards for the efforts 
of a hardy, industrious and dominating 
population. 

Shaping the Pace of a Continent 

The tact that the United States lies 
between 24 0 30' and pj N. latitude* and 
l>etween the meridians U7 and 125' \V 
longitude tells in formal figures that here 
is a great tract of the earth’s surface 
with a climate which ranges from the 
sub-arctic to the tropical, and all that 
that implies in differences of temjxTature 
is matched in the contrasts of the 
sce nery aiu* the soil, of the mountains, 
plains rivers, forests, deserts, and the 
lakes which are seas in themselves. 

Millions e>f years ago nature was 
asserting itself m the first stages of 
America's formation and laying the 
tounelation of wealth for mankind 
to-day. Geology tells us that what we 
now know as North America was a 
series of islands of indeterminate extent, 
islands which were increased in size or 
were diminished by the action of 
subterranean forces through uncount¬ 
able centuries. This part of the world had 
always been subject to oscillation of 
level. In the time when the Triassic 
nicks were formed there came one of 
the periods of mountain building, and 
the Alleghenies on the east and the 
Rockies on the west began to assume 
great altitudes. At this time, too. the 
broad central trough of the continent 
occupied by the rivers of the Mississippi 
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COASTAL MOUNTAINS ANO CENTRAL PLAIN OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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svsti Ill rose so far above the level the country is now reaping the benefit 

of tin* M*a that Noith America took in abundant crops 

on soiiu thing like its present outline A bird’s-eye view of the United States 

Vole anic activity continued mt( r- to-day would show two great mountain 

nuttently the formation of the mountains systems, one along the western and 

and helped to evolve for future inhabit- another along the eastern bolder, with 

ants many of tin* mineral stores for a huge plain between Rivers in their 

which tin United States is now famous passage* to the sea cut through these 

\ gn at portion ot the continent which mountains here and there, other rivers 

had giaduallv ris n from the depths wind through the central plain, manv 

ot the s< .t Im.iiiii low m.irshv pi nils of them tributaries to those great 

u|x>n which d<\<lo)xd the luxuriant streams, known as the Mississippi and 



ii it sit t«i Ht» mai hitu* 


INGENUITY OF MAN ABOVE THE BLIND FORCES OF NATURE 

Al*oit two mil** 1 k tow the !» i» *u% 1 alls ss the Nuwn Whirlpool whtie th< giant o>lumt ot w tter 
is tompri^ul into i Span <»t soim :mi In t H«tt swirl tlu tombmtd iIimkIs outpouied trom m m\ 
Ula*s, and with sm h umli i« mn nts as to t ux th< <niU< of tlu rn< r u lect alniw us margin Hi-Ji 
tn< i tins nt it lsttoiu i Uav tiling cradle is dung \h rilously on stetl cal>k-s 

swamp \egct.ition from which the Missouri which, uniting in one, empty 

dejxisits of coal were forint d That is into the Gulf of Mexico. The Appala- 

how America has U*conu* one* of the chian system of mountains m the east 

greatest coal producers of the world makes its appearance in the north- 

The last great geological incident of western state of Maine and extends in a 

North America consisted in the wide- south-westerly direction to Alabama 

spread extension of glaciers which and Georgia, being divided by river 

occupied the surface of the country dow n valleys into different sections, 

through the central portion as far To the west of the Appalachian 

south as what is now Indianapolis. system is the central valley—the Middle 

This had a profound influence on the West—which forms part of the great 

soils, establishing qualities from w'iuch continental depression extending from 
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the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This plain rises gradually from the south 
towards the great lakes in the north and 
towards the mountains in the east and 
west, and, occupying about a hall of 
the entire area of the United States, 
provides the most imjx>rtant individual 
agricultural area on the glolx*. On the 
west (Til side of the plain is the Pacific 
system of mountains of which the 
Rockies and the Sierra Nevada are the 
best-known ranges. Summits rise to 
over 14^)00 feet, but the system as 
a whdle must be visualised as a great 
plateau. 4,000 to 10.000 feet atxivc 
sea-level and m some parts hundreds 
of miles broad 

The mountains of the United States 
have a fitting counterpart m the water¬ 
ways. There are thousands of lakts, 
some of them small, a great manv of 
them large enough to permit navigation 
and the means of transmission for g<xxU 
and passengers. The great lakes, which 
sweep in a broad curve round the 
Hudson Bay as a centre, establish one 
of the links of traffic for the northern 
part of the country. 

Broad Net of Navigable Rivera 

But these Lake's, undoubtedly valuable 
as they are. are surpassed in national 
utility by the rivers which cover the 
country in a broad mesh work A large 
proportion of them open up connexion 
for commerce and passengers between 
widely separated parts. A million tons 
of merchandise* was in 1920 conveyed 
by boat between Cairo (Illinois) and 
Memphis (Tennessee), a distance of 
227 miles, and that is only one section 
of one stream, an indication of what 
the rivers as a whole mean to 
American commerce. 

On the west the Colorado, the 
Sacramento and the Columbia empty 
themselves into the Pacific. On the 
Atlantic side the Hudson, at the mouth 
of which stands New York, cuts 
northwards into the country, its value 
for traffic augmented by canals joining 
it up with manufacturing centres. 
South ol New York the Delaware, 


the Susquehanna and the Potomac 
delx>uch into the Atlantic—all of 
them of commercial importance. The 
central plain—the Middle West—has for 
its chief river the Mississippi-Missouri, 
with a basin second only to the Amazon 
and an extent of water which surpasses 
any other river m the world. 

Dry, Light, Brac'ng Air 

Nature set the stage with lavish hand 
for the drama of producing swiftly a 
new' nation winch should leave its 
enduring mark on tin* history of man¬ 
kind. No essential was omitted. Riches 
in the soil and springing from it would 
have lMen of small account without 
conditions which should make life 
pleasanter for men and women ; which 
should give tlurn health and strength for 
the toil which is always tin* lot of 
pioneers, ("lunatic extremes must be 
exjHTted m a country continental in 
scoj>e and variety, but as a whole the 
weather conditions are temjxrate with 
peculiarly invigorating qualities derived 
from the dryness and lightness of the 
air over large areas 

Eliminating the tropical and sub¬ 
tropical pans of the south, the heat in 
the summer-time, though greater than 
exjxTienced m Britain, d<x*s not 
debilitate, for the absence of humidity 
makes even 100" F. tolerable, although 
m the big cities it is not pleasant. 

Record City Temperatures 

The hot nights are naturally trying, 
but rarely more than a week passes 
without some relief. Summer in New 
Voik, Chicago, Boston, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburg, Washington, St. Paul, 
Buffalo, is pretty much the same, with 
a prevalence of cloudless blue sky and 
sun. a drop of io° or 20° once a week, 
and a thunderstorm once a month. 

The highest recorded summer tem¬ 
perature in New York is 102° F., in 
San Francisco ioi°, m Indianapolis 
in Chicago 103°, m Salt Lake 
City 102 0 . These, however, are rare 
figures. The normal July temperature 
fox the cities named is in the seventies. 
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VIEW UP THE RIVER HUDSON FROM WEST POINT, SEAT OF THE WELL-KNOWN MILITARY ACADEMY 

Hudson mer the chief mer ui the stab* of New \nrk his n*, m the \ V t d v k M«mrtims at in llutude of ~ » ne 4 f*c* it l 1 ws after a c< une tf 300 
miles into he w \ ork Ba\ Hus mer s flanked in v *rir us j*ia*«s t\ l«‘t\ I Its rut f reMs line ns v} ns nut dth^htful tnuntrv \iilis in $*atbrei 

cm its east bann for 5*\era] miles al<ve New \ork V 1 I « * miles north of V w Nurk Wtst 1 J ml Uu l nf’eti Mit*s Mthtirv \radt n\ »*st »l hs K ed m 
is ihmimsK sdua*eH 't u f’tv i|eU % tr dove iN* Hiaisots weM tank o\trI«kitu a w rv 1* iiitif i hiP ^irt s* ti« t >f the mer 


STATES 



Gloriously picturesque, the XHirondark Mountains ris* m the north < ist 
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The highest temperature which is 
tabulated for an individual place is 
119 0 for Phoenix, Arizona, which w'us 
experienced one June day. 

High temjKTatures m the summer go 
with low temperatures in the winter. 
For instance, the thermometer in New 
York has been known to sink as low as 
13 0 below zero, and most of the places 
mentioned have experienced zero 
weather. The cold is by no means so 


several instances of the thermometer in 
various places sinking to 40° below zero. 
1 he normal January temperature for 
New York is 2° below freezing (or 
30^ F), for Indianapolis 4 0 , for Salt 
Lake C ity 3 0 , for Boston 5°, and these 
figures give a pretty gcxxl indication of 
the winter situation over the greater 
part of the United States. 

The annual rainfall varies from 7.9 
inches in Phoenix, Arizona, to 57.4 



HUGE ORE UNLOAOERS AT WORK ON THE WHARVE9 AT BUFFALO 

At the eastern end of Lake Eric and at the heal of the Niagara river is Buffalo City, the grrAt 
manufacturing centre of New York state, only eclipsed in its industrial establishments by New 
York itself. The water frontage is nearly 20 miles long and the wharves are busily rxcupied 
with the collection, storage and distribution ot gram, flour, iron, coal, steel, lumber and livestock 


unpleasant to experience as might be 
thought. The air in winter as in 
summer is very dry, the skies blue and 
unclouded; and there is a stimulation 
in the atmosphere which helps to make 
up for the lowness of the thermometer. 
Naturally, people have to be well 
wrapped up and the houses have to 
be specially warmed. 

'Hie lowest temperature recorded in 
the United States is 49° below zero 
at Wiiliston, North Dakota. There are 


inches in New Oilcans. Such records, 
however, are exceptional. New York 
has a rainfall of 44.6 inches, Indiana- 
)X)lis 41.5, Albany 36.4, and Chicago 
33.3, and these figures are representa¬ 
tive. Practically everywhere in the 
United States the rain comes in bulk 
and is not diffused in showers. There 
ts a time of absolutely rainless weather, 
and then for a period ranging from a 
few hours to two days there is practic¬ 
ally incessant rain. This means that 
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LOOKING EAST UP FIFTH AVENUE IN A GREAT INDUSTRIAL CITY 

O.ieof the chief industri tl centres in the United States, Pittsburg, m Pennsylvania, contains innumerable 
iron and steel foundries, blast furnaces and rolling nulls, and rightly deserves its designation “ The 
Smok> City’* It has many important manufactures and the average annual value of its factory 
products fa estimated at more than £40,000,000. Several public buudtngs stand in fifth Avenue 
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WITHIN THE GROUNDS OF A FAMOUS INSTITUTION OF LEARNING 

The handsome buildings of ^ ale l m\ers»t\ at New Haven ( «» mc*c 11« ut’s hugest nt\, are situated 
off College street, west of the Public <*iecn Chartered is a collegiate school m t?<n, in i HHy it 
took the name of ^ ale \ rmcrsitv after its ear!\ Ik iif factor I lihu Yale, art Anglo Inch tn official 
The Wrexham lower, seen above was modelled after the tower of Wrexham parish church, W des 

m the cities there are streams along roaring torrents The railway trat ks 

the roadway filling the gutters to the suffer from these downpours, smallci 

brim and sometimes running on to the bridges are swept away, and sometimes 
side walks In the country rain-storms a township is practically engulfed 
lead to the flooding of the lowlands Apart from the sharp contrasts, 

and the swelling of the smaller nvers another feature of the weather comes 

to an extent which sometimes turns with a surprise to Eurojx’ans When 

them from placid little streams into the hot weather has gone, sonic time 
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Drown Brother* 


SI ILL WATERS AND WOODED WALLS OF THE FRANCONIA NOTCH 

The Ir.ituoina Mountains, included m the White Mount.im (»ioup ol the Appalachian svsteni, lie 
m the noith west of New H un|»diire 1 he I ram oitiu Notch is .1 narrow dehle tne miles long, 
traversed bv the !Vnngcwass<r t nur and flanked b\ loftv wooded heights At one jioint a 
stone profile, called “ Old Man of the Mountains,*’ is visible neai the summit of Mount Piofile 

>11 September, then* sets in a period of of October, the early frosts of Novem- 

oool sunshine which, with a few inter- ber which occur in many parts of 

missions, lasts for a couple of months, England and the fog which generally 

sometimes up to the beginning of prefaces the Christmas weeks in London, 

I)ecember itself Tins '* Indian summer " and sometimes begins earlier, are quite 

is one of the most delightful periods unknown in America, 
of the year, conveying the sense of The scenery m the country is con- 

a second spring. The overcast skies sonant with the atmosphere. Vivid 




STREET IN YORKTOWN, HISTORIC SMALL TOWN OF VIRGINIA 

situated on the \ ork river ro miles above its month an 1 us miles east of Richmond \ irgmta V orktowti 
is noted lor its historical assoc i it urns and m its old f ishioncd Innldm 4 s and winding streets presents 
almost tne same appearance is it did when plivmg its mi jxm t uit r »lt in the »r of lnde|H*ndence 
British entrtm hments are still traceable md a monument coinmemor ite* the surrender of Cornwallis 



Bwtaf Oitl»««r 


LUMBER DOCKS AT MARYLAND^ GREAT SEAPORT Of BALTIMORE 
Baltimore, the metropolis and seaport of Maryland and 4 steadily'growing centre of domestic and 
foreign trade, lies 185 miles south-west of New York, on the broad estuary of the river Patapsco, an 
m arm of Chesapeake Bay which is the largest inlet on the Atlantic Coast From its well-protected and 
spacious harbour there is direct steamship communication with the chief Atlantic and European ports 
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OLD-FASHIONED WOODEN MANSION OF AMERICA’S FIRST PRESIDENT 

This two store*ved wooleu «u* unpretentious m appe.iraucr, is venerated as a national shrine 

throughout the* I'nited States It «as the home of (Uneral (ieorge Washington. America’s first 
president, and occupies an riuinrnrt* ovorlookm: the river Potomac in the village of Mount Vernon, 
15 miles south of the ntv of W ashington In the \ trinity is the tomb of the president and his wife 



FORSTER'S ISLAND IN THE 8USQUEHANNA RIVER AT HARRISBURG 

The Susquehanna river on which Harrisburg, capital of the state of Pennsylvania, stands. Is a shallow 
UiookI) swiftly-flowing stream, falling after a course of over 400 miles into Chesapeake Bay. Ma&y 
coa, P*ts and smoking chimneys Une its valley, and there ore also manufacturing plants, including iron 
And steel works, at Harrisburg, where the river, about one mile wide, is crossed by four bridges 
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colourings, shading from scarlet to 
pearly grey, envelop the forest growths, 
and brilliant-hued flowers, strange to 
English eyes, bespangle the country¬ 
side. It is just before Christmas as a 
rule that the warnings of hard weather 
begin to appear and then, within a 
fortnight, winter seizes the country in 
its grip. 

The United States, a giant among 
the nations, has grown to its present 
eminence with a celerity w’hich will 
give it a special chapter in world 


are the common property of history 
and the story-book, and, though the 
jieril lessened as the years went on, 
there have been tragic conflicts between 
the original owners of the soil and the 
white invaders within the memory of 
people living in the twentieth century 
The remnants of the Indian race an* 
looked after by the American govern¬ 
ment in territories specially allotted to 
them, and no longer interfere with tie* 
progress of the white man. The 4 wild 
animals, ten), aie not now dangerous 
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COTTON-PICKING SCENE IN A PLANTATION OF SOUTHERN CAROLINA 

The prosper!tv of both North and South Carolina is c hiedU as** rated with enttoa, and the estimated 
production in South Carolina for i<)Z 2 was 5 ^o.ooo bales of upland rotloi, valued at £i2,H7uax»0. 
Cot ton-picking employs a large proportion of the negro population in ill the states of the south, 
and, while the season lasts, furnishes men and women of all ages with profitable <h< ttpat ton 


history. From the American Revolu¬ 
tion in 1775, when practically only a 
strip of the eastern sea-border was 
inhabited, the inhabitants have pushed 
their way westward through the forests, 
through the plains, along the under¬ 
growth by the sides of the rivers, up 
the mountain sides, clearing and plant¬ 
ing as they w r ent. The soil and the 
climate have helped them, but they 
have had many enemies. Arduous 
labour has gone side by side with daily 
dangers. Fights with the Red Indians 


as they weie, though on<* may yet meet 
the black bear in the forests of Vermont 
or the grizzly farther west Wolves are 
still to lx* found in many of the woods. 
Cougars in some of the western forests 
and alligators m Florida serve to 
remind those who encounter them of 
how r recent is man's conquest of jungle, 
prairie and everglades. The most 
deadly animals now are the snakes and 
the insects Rattlesnakes are prevalent 
in the United States and may lx* met 
within walking distance of New York 
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WEATHER-BEATEN OLD CHURCH OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, a seaport and the largest city in South Carolina, stands seven miles from the Atlantic on a 
narrow peninsula formed by the junction of the Ashley and Cooper rivers. S. Michael’s Church is 
one of the city’s prominent features. Built in 1752-61, it was struck several times during the siege 
in 1780, damaged by a cyclone in 1885 and almost destroyed by the earthquake in 188$ 
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Situated on the south shore of Lake Erie, Cleveland, the largest citv of Ohio. »s o ie <>< the principal 
ports on the Great Lakes This public s piare is known as Monumental l’ark and, adorned with a 
soldiers’ monument and a statue of the rit)’s founder, (.eneral Moses tleaveland, is tiaversed bv 
the chief business arterv, Superior Street, seen on tl.e left On tl e right :s Euclid Avenue 


City, and mosquitoes, a general nuisance, 
are in some parts a peril as carriers 
of disease. Over 90,000 people are 
killed each year as the result of 
malaria and intestinal 1JE spread by 
this and other insects. 

Year by year, however, the hazards 
from animal attack have been 
diminished, while, on the other hand, 
there has remained a wild life which 
continues to give charm and vivacity 
to nature’s panorama. Gone are the 
buffaloes except those in semi-confine¬ 
ment, but the forest deer, the beavers, 
the ever-present squirrels, the mocking 
birds, the wild swans and the eagles 
remain part of the living picture in the 
United States. The English sparrow 
and the American robin (as large as a 
thrush) are the most abundant birds ; 
there are millions of them. 

Soil and climate have produced the 
Wide range of animal life; produced, too 


the setting foi it, the luxuriant forest 
undergrowths, the great tret's, the 
prairies with their wild hay, the wild 
forests, the gorgeous stretches of flowers 
with their honey for the bees. But soil 
and climate have done more than that 
for they have provided the means for 
civilized man to dispossess the more 
ferocious animals as well as the aboriginal 
inhabitants ; enabled European settlers 
and their descendants to turn a country 
three-quarters the size of Europe into a 
producing centre for the world. The 
work is not yet complete but it is well 
advanced. 

In 1775 the population was about 
3,000,000. In twenty-five years it 
had increased to 5,000,000. In the 
century that followed we have the 
spectacle of an army of humanity 
pushing forward, slowly at first and 
afterwards with increasing momentum, 
from the Atlantic Ocean westwards 


t 
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across a continent filled with danger 
and difficulty, but with the promise ot 
luture treasure for those who were 
strong enough and courageous enough 
to take the risks and endure the toil. 
To-day the United States makes a 
home for nooooooo jx*ople. 

While the Uhited States has a racial 
basis in its Anglo-Saxon origins it has 
by the admixture of large immigrations 
become more and more an amalgam of 
various peoples under a national flag. 
At the census taken in 1920 the total 
population* including Alaska and the 
outlying islands, was nearly 118 000 000 
people Of the 110,000,000 citizens in 
continental United States 15,000,0c*) 
were born m other lands The* remain¬ 
ing 95,000,000 contained a substantial 
element from the* children or grand¬ 
children of those who had emigrated to 
America during the previous forty years 
Layer after layer of humanity has 
been added Italians Russian J*\\s, 


Austrians, Irishmen, Germans, Scan* 
dinavians have had a large part in 
the making of the United States. 

From 1901 to 1910 more than 
2,000,000 Austrians and 2,000,000 
Italians and 1,500,000 Russians 
emigrated to America. After the Great 
War the danger which was likely to 
arise* from this flooding of the original 
stock led to stringent restrictions to 
keep the influx within limits The 
immigration restriction law was passed 
m May, 1921 In that year the 
immigrants totalh d over 800,000. The 
presence of 10,000,000 negro citizens— 
a heritage of the old slavery days 
—is a further complication 

The natural resources of America 
may be described in a phrase—they 
provide more food than the people can 
eat, more raw materials than they can 
use, and plenty of both to send abroad 
to other nations Compare that with 
the position of Great Britain, which has 



WOODWARD AVENUE, MAIN BUSINESS STREET OF DETROIT CITY* * 
Detroit, In Michigan state, is an excellent example of a city built on the rectangular principle. 
Some 18 mites above Lake Erie, it extends for several miles along the north-west bank of the Detroit 
river, which affords a well*protected harbour for the immense river traffic Woodward Avenue, 
the chief thoroughfare, runs north-west from the river, cutting the city Into two almost equal parts 
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PANORAMA OF THE FLOURISHING COMMERCIAL CITY OF ST. PAuL, SEEN FROM THE HILLS BEHIND THE HIGH BRIDGE 

From the elevated ground King south-west of tb** cit* of H. Paul this a^Mftcent pan« r 'unu view 's • tj^ivd }«i it c ml is the sloping H*gH Bridge which 

nses from the low left bank of tiie nverMtssusijpt t*»rheh*gh hit \ the right St Pid tU «jpit*!ui Mi'tnrv *ihuo is an important commercial centre served 
by several railwavs and with an rxt^n-iv^ trade bv K>th river a t i ’i$» Tt« id imim >t\ >* Minn* ip* is hi- Urg fl*» ,r milting and lumber industries and <s 

rntuuauS iwnia i with M 1 ml s*.th»tl** # «* * - wi ?! * I u i ut»s • ! the West 
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to import So per cent, of its food and 
practically all its raw materials except 
coal, and to secure the main part of. its 
living by manufacturing those raw 
materials and finding a market for them 
in various parts of the globe. The two 
immediate sources of the wealth of the 
United States are its crops and its 
minerals. In crops it grows practically 
everything in Hie shape of grain, fruit, 
vegetables and fodder which is pro¬ 
ducible in the temjXTate zone, and in 
addition has other crops which are 
available by reason of its warm summers 

stieh, for instance, as cotton in the 
south, tobacco in the south and middle 
wr-st. oranges in the south and west 
and maize almost everywhere. 

Turning Nlaixe into Meat 

Maize provides a g<xn 1 example of 
America's sjxxjal facilities. " Corn," as 
it is calk'd, gtvts a certain amount of 
direct fiKxl for the population, and an 
enormous amount mdimtlv. since the 
gram is principally iw*d for the feeding 
an<l fattening of stink. Time are 
nearly qo,o<XM>oo acres under " corn " 
cultivation, and the production is in 
the neighlxxirhixxl ol j ,000.000.000 
bushels a year, which is three-quarters 
of the world’s total crop The io,ooo,<m>o 
hogs exported yearly in tie* shape of 
|x»rk and bacon represent very largely 
m. ize which has been turned into meat. 

The prairies, with their grass-land 
ploughed and with the accumulated 
alluvium of centuries, have an output 
of grain somewhat less per acre than 
that of a farm in Britain only because 
intensive cultivation with its consequent 
expense is unnecessary and would be 
uneconomic. Lalxmr may lx- con¬ 
served when nature's store is compara¬ 
tively easy of access, and is so wide¬ 
spread in the soil. The United States 
each year produces about a quarter of 
the world's supply of wheat. It pro¬ 
duces even more oats than it does wheat. 
Altogether the annual value of cereals 
is about £1,600,000,000. Potatoes and 
other vegetables, sugar-cane and sugar- 
beet go to swell the food yield. More- 
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over, there are enormous orchards of 
apples, peaches, pears, plums and 
cherries.- Each year nearly 400,000,000 
quarts of strawberries, blackberries, 
raspberries and cranberries are gathered, 
and subtropical fruits, such as oranges 
and figs are extensively produced. 

A Larder for the Hungry World 

It is easy to see how by the bounty of 
nature the United States is able to 
satisfy the hunger of less favoured lands. 
But the facts given above tell only part 
of the wonderful story of American 
productivity. It is not by edibles alone 
that the sod enriches its people. The 
United States produces more than half 
of the world's cotton and more than half 
of the world's tobacco. The annual 
value of all crops reaches a total of about 
£3.500.000,000. 

Tobacco and maize have been culti¬ 
vated for centuries, but many others of 
tin* croj>s have from small beginnings 
lx*en intensively dcvelojx-d during the 
|>»century. Millions of acres of 
pranie land, formerly the home of the 
wild buffalo, art- now prosperous farms. 
Ureal areas have been taken by settlers 
and turned from their wild grassy state 
into fertile holdings. New means of 
communication have made available 
remote districts which, with splendid 
soil, would otherwise have been com¬ 
paratively useless. Perishable food pro¬ 
ducts have lx*en brought within the 
reach of the great cities from far distant 
ranches, and have lxx-n made available 
also for foreign countries. For example, 
there are 20.000,000 milch cows, and 
enormous amounts of evaporated and 
condensed milk are sent to Europe. 

Vast Storehouse of Minerals 

The mineral resources of the United 
States include a greater number of 
valuable substances than any other 
equal area in the world, and they may 
Lx* summarised as metal, fuel and 
building materials. Great gold finds in 
California in the middle of the last 
century are part of the history of the 
country, but they have been surpassed 
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in importance by the industrial minerals 
which since then have been extracted 
m such bulk from what ri apparently an 
inexhaustible supply. 

Three-Quarters ol World’s Petroleum 

Petroleum and its various side pro 
ducts have in recent years - thanks to 
the increasing use of oil as a motive 
power--become an important asset. 
The oil is found in widely separated parts 
of the country on the east coast as well 
as m California, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Colorado and 
Wyoming. Three-quarters of the 
world's supply of petroleum comes from 
the United States. In coal also the 
country is rich, thirty out of the forty- 
eight states having extensive mines. 
Most of the coal is bituminous, although 
Colorado, New Mexico and Pennsylvania 
produce considerable quantities of an¬ 
thracite. More than a third of the 
world’s coal is mined in the country. 

The yearly value of the non-metallic 
minerals, of which coal and petroleum 
are the principal, is £1.000,000,000, 
and of metallic minerals, including 
iron, copper, silver, gold, lead, zmc, 
quicksilver, nickel and various ores, 
£400,000,000. An important element 
in the mineral wealth of America is 
the comparative ease with which some 
of the products are secured. Coal is an 
outstanding example. 

Advantageous Location of Coal 

The fact that the British miner digs 
only a ton per day and the American 
miner over three tons per day is due 
not so much to the fact that there is an 
additional hour of labour in the United 
States, as to the difference in the situa¬ 
tion of the coal. British mines are very 
deep with long galleries through which 
the coal has to be conveyed to the shaft, 
while much American coal is practically 
on the surface, seams emerging from the 
hillsides and lending themselves to 
simple tunnelling. These tunnels or 
shallow mines make available modem 
* coal cutting machinery which it is 


impossible to use in the deep old mines 
of Great Britain. 

Intermingled with the dominant 
activities of agriculture and mining are 
primary occupations like that of timber 
production. A great many of the forests, 
esjx-cially those* in the north, have been 
levelled, the trees sold for lumber, the 
stumps uprooted and the land turned 
into farms, but there still remain great 
tracts of wood-land which bring in a 
substantial revenue to owners or con¬ 
tractors. The value of the lumber in 
K)2o was over £300.,000,000. There 
are many varieties of trees used for 
commercial purposes, the principal 
among them being the yellow pine, 
the white pine, the spruce, the oak, 
the hemlock, the Cyprus, the cotton¬ 
wood. the chestnut, the red wood and 
the larch. 

Wealth from Water Salt and Freah 

Quantities of fish are caught all round 
the coast of the United States. The fish 
landed at Boston and Gloucester (Massa¬ 
chusetts). Fort land (Maine) and Seattle 
total m yearly value over £2,000,000. 
The fresh water fish from the great 
lakes are worth nearly £1,500,000. 
It is estimated that as a whole the 
fishing industry produces food to the 
value of £20,000,01x1 a year. 

Nature has been profuse in her gifts, 
but man has increased their value by his 
ingenuity and energy. The United 
States is a great manufacturing country 
producing nearly every kind of indus¬ 
trial or domestic article, although, for 
purposes of further profit-making or 
undisguised luxury, a good many are 
imported. Iron and steel, leather, 
cotton, wool, silk, gold and silver, all 
these and many other materials are 
widely manufactured, principally for 
home consumption. A system of high 
protective duties keeps down the import 
of manufactured articles from abroad, 
the theory behind the tariff being that 
cheap labour in other countries might 
penalise labour in the United States 
where, thanks to the immense quantity 
of raw materials, it is possible to produce 




Unit*© States. Rainier National Park is in Washington state, 
about too miles south of Seattle, and surrounds Mount Tacoma 
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United Spates. Cut by the river Colorado, the Grand Cation is 217 
miles long, somelitnes 1 2 miles wide, and, in places, 6,000 feel deep 
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United States. Noblest of Yosemite's nocks is the Half Dorns, 
4 / 74 ° }**t' It is seen here across the valley from Overhanging Rock 
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United States. Oh the west stops of the Sierra Nevada, California, 
the river Merced flows through the seven mites of Yosemite Valley 
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United States. El Capitan, 3,300 feet tall, is. one of several 
grmite masses carved by the great glacier which made the valley 
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' Ukit*d States. Multnomah Falls, a lovely c as c ad e 605 /»/ 
in height, art on the Columbia River Highway, mar Portland, Oregon 
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United States. Oregon is rutted for its fruits. This is a straw¬ 
berry harvest in the Hood River Valley, 70 miles east of Portland 
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Uiwted States. Jn the famed ”Blue Grata” <****? °f Central 
Kentucky the huge tobacco crop fetches mtltume of doUars annually 
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United States. In the old Unitarian Meeting House at 
the first Provincial Congress of Massachusetts mst f Oct. s 
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0 NfT*& States. Leyden Strut, in Plymouth, Mum., was ImSd out 
Ik* Ptlgrtm Fathers who landed here from die Mayflower In1-1620 
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United States. St. Louis, on the west bank of the Mississipi, is the chief city of Missouri. A special type 
of stem-wheel paddle-boat has been evolved for the navigation of this, the largest river in the country 
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United States. Pittsburg is blurred by the smoke of a thousand 
factories where the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers become the Ohm 
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United States. Sixteenth Strut is on* of Denver's busiest warn 
need leads up towards the Colorado State Capitol with its tall dome 
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United States. These beautiful stalactite formations in . fl# 
marvellous caves at Luray in Virginia are illuminated by electricity 
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within the national frontiers a large 
amount of what American homes 
n quire. New methods have been 
devised in the manufacturing pr<x:esses. 

The rewards of courage and initiative 
are so much larger and so much more 
numerous than in the older countries 
that they have led to daring and 
successful e\|H*dients only partially to 
be found in hurope. Machines which 
arr not eva< tly worn out, but which 
have lost some of their efficiency, are 
ruthlessh^brokrn up in order to give 
place to fresh and costly ones of more 
modf rn ty|X‘ Mass production that 
is to sav, a scheme for the multiplication 
ot standardised parts has almost 
gent ral application Perhaps the Ixst 
instance is that of the Ford factory for 
motor cars in P«tioit. the proprietor of 
winch had tin* dMm<tt<»i of lx*ing the 
richest man in the world 

At the Birth of • " Ford ” 

In the factory you may observe, 
winding its way through a series of 
long buildings, a breast-high work-table 
some four ft»ct wide, alxm* which run on 
each side slowly-moving Udts, susjxmded 
from which at intervals of a feu feet are 
parts of the motor-car. (>n top of the 
breast-high bench is a continuously 
progressing platform, its movement co- 
oidinated with the belts above. At six 
feet intervals along the table at each 
side stand the workers. The engine of 
the motor-car, about as big as a bushel 
basket, is placed on the beginning of 
the moving platform and progresses 
slowly through the lines of workmen. 
As it reaches each man he takes from 
the moving belt above his head some 
part which has to be fastened to the 
nucleus of the motor-car, and he has 
just time to make the fitting before the 
engine passes into the hands of the next 
man for another fitting, and so it goes 
on until by the end of a long journey 
the motor-car is practically complete. 

The vast internal business of the 
United States provides employment 
in ail the secondary occupations of a 
great producing nation. As a banking 
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centre New York is second only to 
London, and since the Great War the 
partial substitution of the dollar for 
the pound in values has enhanced 
the colossal commercial business of 
America. The average amount daily 
of New York bank clearings is 
£1,500,000. The general prosperity 
means that most of the professions are 
corresjjondingly well paid, although 
there are some exceptions. Lawyers, 
architects, religious leaders, authors, 
business managers are all better paid 
than in Eurojx*, although the higher 
co>t of living detracts somewhat from 
their actual remuneration. On the 
balance they are materially better off. 

The Human Side of Things 

While the United States is a republic 
and the everyday life of the people is 
free from some of the social distinctions 
which mark the older countries, there 
exist nevertheless clear-cut social 
differences which roughly approximate 
to those in Britain The banker, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the minister and 
other professional men are the leaders in 
the various communities There is 
however a fr**T intercourse between the 
classes; shopmen, street car con¬ 
ductors and postmen talk on something 
like level terms with rich men, discuss 
politics, ask after their health. 

This feature of a closer relation 
between the various classes arises 
at least as much from the economic 
situation as from any jxditical theory 
about equality. The young man with 
brains, energy and force of will has 
exceptional opportunities for monetary 
success, and its consequent social 
elevation. The manual worker of to¬ 
day in the United States may be the 
magnate of a few years hence. 

How Education i« Supervised 

The educational system of the United 
States is under the general supervision 
of a Federal department at Washington, 
but the states and the cities and rural 
districts within them administer their 
own schools and colleges. There are 
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(Swing OnUowny 

ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS BOILING FOUNTAINS 


The hot springs m the Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming, are said to number over 4,000 mud 
among the one hundred or so odd geysers—several ol which throw water to a height of 200 250 feet— 
there is one which has received the name of M Old Faithful, * because of lt» regularity in shooting, 
every 63 minutes, a column of hot water to a height of some 130 feet 
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RUGGED CRAGS MIRRORED IN THE LIMPID WATERS OF GLACIER PARK 

I'll u h i \ «t*1 I » I ui th< i»t »t M ( m s* * tiou <»l Mout in i t <*i lpnst s tti its ir< » nt i •«, * > s piai milt's 
no (t\t( t (ti »!i <;.« I tU* s m m nut imw U tvu< n * <«x «nd i , <km» l< t t hifjs tnd nior* tli m ^hcn rs 
It ts of* tt 1 1 > t*i< puMm to: o il\ Nu.i or tn» months ol Iht \t ar W < oniph ti !\ snowbound tor the 
uniiimi' ' l i * It »t * * n tnt r It d< l toof pit \ t nl the s urn tioni Mulmj oft 



Kw inu oaJ{<*wa> 

AMERICAN BISON AT HOME IN YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 

Vhe Wllwilnw Park, a ko\ eminent reservation, the hulk of which lies iu the north west comer ol 
Wyoming, was o|*»ned as a publu park “for the benefit and enjovment of the people M in 1872* Covering 
3*380 square mites, It contain* several mountain groups dense forests, takes, waterfalls and magnificent 
geysers A huge game preserve, its wild animats include one of America's free herds of bison 
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Kvrtng OftUow*? 


SKYSCRAPERS IN SEATTLE, AN ENTERPRISING CITY OF THE WEST 

Seattle rs the largest cin of Washington state and out of tht rhtef AuKiuau seaports on the Pat ihe 
coast Since its rt < onstrurtion after the tiis istrous fire of i S8<> its piospentv has U*en rapidly 
increasing, and imanihtent new buildings, such as tht aU»ve abound It has main important 
industries an I trades extensneh, prmcipath with Alaska, in hsh, agru ultural pro liw is and minerals 





FISHING ENTHUSIASTS IN RAINIER NATIONAL PARK NEAR TACOMA 

Encircling the great quiescent \oi<ar»o from which It takes its mine lies Rainier National Park, in the 
state of Washington Its principal entrance is located sf> miles from Tacoma and 96 from Seattle, and 
a daily automobile service operates between these towns and the park hotels The scenery draw* 1 
many visitors. Mount Rainier, about 14,400 feet high, with its living glaciers, being the chief attraction 













SUMMER BLOOMS AND WINTER SNOWS IN PARADISE VALLE 
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. H ° W WASHINGTON’S FERTILE VALLEYS ARE SUPPLIED WITH WATER 

hTI 8 ?*'”' 1 ,'* f ,e . o/ 51 “ " lm * »enou* projects winch the govemtnerits of the less well » itered states have 
Thh. * S‘ ” b«n<J-/«r the results of its applieat.on In the thirsty lands of Amon , £o 

01 J** <l‘»t«nce aqueduct known as the Va^nSi Pr^i^t 

®*»* to water the basin of the Yakima river where grow crops of alfalfa, tobacco, fruit and vegetables 
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naturally wide variations in detail. 
For elementary schools there is a general 
application ot compulsory attendance 
laws. Twenty million children are on 
the registers and over 1,500,000 pupils 
are attending secondary schools. Pay 
for teaching is low when compared with 
that for other occupations, es]x*ciallv 
in view of the training required. In 
a big city a teacher may receive the 
equivalent of a year, though 

that is a fairly high figure, but 
in small towns and the countryside 
many teachers receive not more than 
£150 a year. The average remuneration 
taking the country through is £104. 

Higher education is widely graded. 
There are colleges which grant degrees, 
as well as the state universities and the 
older foundations, like Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton, with a social atmosphere 
which approximates to that of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and there are in addition 
many vocational institutions with 
facilities for special training, such as 
the Purdue University for agriculture 
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and the Institute of Technology at 
Boston for engineering. 

Medical education has been under 
some disability owing to the dilhrvnt 
standards of qualification tcquuvd by 
licensing boards in various states. Over 
ninety boards are concerned with the 
licensing of medical nun. In 3 (>i 5. 
however, the National Board of Medical 
Kxaminers was established to conduct 
examinations so thorough as to prove 
beyond a doubt qualification of carnli- 
d ites for medical practice. Kxamina 
tions are held p/riodic.dlv in various 
parts of the country, and it is hop< d 
that as time goes on all the states will 
recognize tin* tvrlificate «d the National 
Board as the only valid one. 

M«*ans of communication have grown 
with the commejee and industry of the 
country, and the United Stab's has at* 
increasing framework of railways ami 
road- ap.itt from the facilities afforded 
for water traffic on the numerous river * 
and canaF. It is not to be expected 

that in a countrv of comparatively 



Ur own Brother* 

SCENE IN AN UP-TO-DATE LOGGING CAMP OF IDAHO 

The logging camps of Oregon and Idaho were once the scene of some of the roughest life in the United 
States, but here as elsewhere the taming hand of enterprise is at work. This string of cars on the 
private railroad of a lumber company represents kitchen, dining-room, store and office, in the 
Centerville district of Idaho where much good spruce, larch and pine is cut and exported 
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COLOSSAL RAFT OF CHAINED LOGS ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER 

Tiit % Umd**r Induvtrv t* active m lh< lores! lands lM>tdertii£ the Columbia river, the shores of which 
are studded with mmum ruble siw mills 1 his inmieust loc raft of i,soo,oon l>oard feet, on a 
st«turn of tin n\f*t in Oveum * is on its wav downstuam to Portland at the head of deep <=ea naviga 
lion i hotisamls of fee l of < ham are used in binding up the lo^ 

recent development theie should Iv the There are 263,707 miles of railroads 
haul roads prevalent m Engl uui, 01 that in the United States (in Great 

every ranch or every mine .should lx? Britain there are about 24,000 miles), 

within easy reach of a railway station. and there are 47,555 miles of electric 

Kach year, however, additions are being railways. The modem rival to the 

made m the shape of branch railways locomotive in the United States is the 

in the remoter districts and in the automobile which gives means of speedy 

provision of concreted main roads in the transmission for all kinds of business 

Middle West for the motor traffic. purposes, as well as for luxury travelling. 
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SIGN OF PROSPERITY FOR THE ** LUMBER CAPITAL OF AMERICA M ~ 

ln the mountainous returns back of the northern section of the F^acific Slope, in suc h states *ts Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, are those huntier regions which, as in Canada, are such a staph* source of wealth. 
* On*eon pine ” is tmiK'r’s hall-mark of worth. And the sheltered waters ot Puget Sound, with its 
ramifications, invite the growth of cities thriving on the export of wool. Ot these are Seattle and Tacoma. 


Automobiles in the great cities are like 
bees in a hive, but it is in the country 
and the little towns and on the farms 
that one is impressed by the fact of 
America’s dominion in the motor-car 
world. In areas of tens of thousands of 
square miles where fifty per cent, of the 
little communities are not touched by a 
railway at all, and others are served 
by a necessarily infrequent series of 
trains, the cheap motor-car has become 
a vital part of almost the smallest 
business in the countryside. A farm 
is hardly complete without a Ford car. 
Coincident with the demands for the 
vehicles, the manufacture has progressed 
correspondingly. In 1921 the cars in 
use in the United States totalled 
10,465,995, and the number is increasing 
every year. There is thus one motor¬ 
car for every' ten persons. 

Continual experiments are going on 
in air traffic both by means of aero¬ 
planes and airships. The establishment 


of a regular air mail and air passenger 
service is only a matter of time, but up 
to the present the experimental stage 
has not been passed. American canals 
are great traffic conveyers. The Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal carries about 40,000,000 
tons of freight a year, the Erie Canal 
i.ooo.ooo, and about 10,000,000 tons of 
freight goes through the Panama Canal. 

Notwithstanding the fact that America 
could practically support itself with its 
own products, it is impossible for a rich 
population of 110,000.000 to refrain 
from importing largely, and the imports 
range from those things which may 
multiply nature's wealth to articles of 
comfort or luxury, special machinery 
and raw materials; dyeing materials 
and rubber; laces and pictures. Some 
of the imports are highly desirable from 
an industrial point of view, but a large 
proportion are not strictly necessary 
and would be impossible in the case of 
a poor nation. Despite the heavy duty 
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-STEAMERS LOADI MG TIMBER FROM THE SAW-MILLS OF TACOMA 

lacoma. Wa^hiriKioti slan.K.m ||„. i,si ct.miikI .1 il.. . ,,, IACOMA 

utv with flour mills, fouiulrus m I r olw i\ wotkshons * onui J* IKX ‘Ui<i is a hue modern 

llourislics m «*„. ,.,,l I, ,s “V, mmms^1* vSiJr'. »hile trade 

fuuiKlalioii of .O piospi-ril), and sau ... the ,,,„«ard and „s,Ue s.^Uh^tLp, «* lo2'^,L^r 



thousands of well to-do American men 
wear English riot lies There is an 
enormous American manufacture of 
linoleum, and yet one English firm sells 
£200,000 worth of linoleum in the 
United States each year— a tribute to 
Britain's reputation for high-class work 
The United States is well able to 
spend something over £5°° 000,000 a 
year for imports in view of the fact 
that it receives for its exports about 
£1,000,000,000. For the year 1921 the 
excess of exports over imports was 
£450.000.000. The exports included 
wheat, meat, cotton, tobacco, lumber, 
mineral oil. dairy products and various 
kinds of chemicals. 

Rural conditions have a special 
character in the United States, if only 
for the reason that much of the country 
has been broken up for tillage within 
this century. A general idea of the 
difference between America as a country 
and Britain as a country may be 


gleaned from the fact that whereas m 
Britain more than three-fourths of the 
population live in towns of large size, 
and a considerable proportion of the 
remainder in smaller towns, m America 
fifty per cent, of the population are 
rural There are over 6,000.000 
farmers. No description would be com¬ 
plete which did not present a picture 
of one of the little country towns. 
They are scattered through the New 
England states, run southward to the 
cotton and tobacco plantations of Ten¬ 
nessee and Florida, are dotted over the 
whole of that great plain called the 
Middle West up to the shores of the 
Great Lakes, across Dakota on the 
Canadian border, and sprinkle the 
slopes of the Rockies. 

These little towns, with a permanent 
population of from two or three hundred 
to two or three thousand, are all much of 
a pattern. There is one “ mam street." 
with a hotel, a post-office, a hank a 
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Kwin* aauowfty 

EVIDENCE OF CALIFORNIA'S FERTILITY IN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 

The San Joaquin valley, running northward behind the Coast Range to San Francisco Bay, Is known 
as the granary of California by reason of its extreme fertility, aided by gigantic systems of irrigation 
Orchards of figs, oranges, raisins and olives abound, and endless acres of grain Here a thirty three 
horse 14 header ” is cutting and threshing wheat at the same time— a scene typical of the grata lands 
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FINELY CONSTRUCTED HARBOUR OF LOS ANGELES FROM THE AIR 

I "s \n,'«lts, t ihlmni i b< s <* » th« I ov mi r, aNmt iS iuil<* a time its month The jwjrt at 

th< n\<r\ mouth, much tmpiove<l within ret ei t \<*ars is well prot**» tel b\ a breakwater nearl\ 4,000 
> inh hnt^ and afiordv an* h« r u;e for vessels Iriwuii* 20 feet 1 he breakwater and outer harlx>ur 
a'i v * 11 m the far distant r. and m the for* ; r onmi, the central section t>f the inner harbour 



WHERE LOS ANGELES STORES ITS PETROLEUM PRIOR TO EXPORT 

Petroleum figures among the chief eajxirts ol l-os Angeles, tlie second city ot California- This so* 
called tank farm Is situated a short distance from the Los Angeles harbour and equipped with monstrous 
Cylindrical tanks, whence the oil is pumped direct to the ships. The oil production within a radius ol 
30 miles of Los Angeles harbour during the year 1923 was estimated at over 160,000,000 barrels 
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restaurant and various shops, practi¬ 
cally all of them built of wood and, to 
an English eye, temporary and often 
enough shabby in appearance. There 
are paved sidewalks, but the street 
itself is of beaten earth, which, after a 
heavy fall of rain, is sticky mud, quickly 
churned up bv vehicles and lined with 
ruts many inches deep. The street is 
made possible again by being ploughed 
up> just as a field is ploughed up, and 
then rolled down into flatness. 

Amenities off Main Street 

Radiating from this main street, how¬ 
ever, are the residential ways- tree-lined 
roads, with white bungalows set well 
back in green lawns, each of them, 
small or large, with a wide veranda on 
two sides and a platform of wood 
beneath it, on which are rocking-chairs 
for the outdoor life which is part of 
the American summer. In the hotter 
weather cots are brought from inside 
the house so that those who wish it may 
sleep in the open air at night. 

These towns are almost invariably 
the centre of an agricultural district, 
ten, twenty, fifty miles in radius, and 
the railway, the bank, the post-office 
and the shops make it at once the 
rendezvous and the clearing-house of a 
wide area. I have passed through two 
hundred of such communities over a 
circuit tour of 10,000 miles during a 
period of two years, and in hardly one 
of them did I find a touch of poverty 
as Europe understands it, hamely, lack 
of food, clothes or shelter for any 
individual family. The farming industry’ 
is the foundation of prosperity for the 
town, and money conies into the shops 
in surprising volume. The man who 
keeps the wooden restaurant will make 
anything from £400 to £1,000 a year. 

A Typical American Town 

If I were asked to choose a sample of 
the larger American city I should select 
Cincinnati, not only because it is 
practically in the middle of the country", 
and because it unites the elements of 
north and south, but also for the reason 


that its intermingled interests arc typic¬ 
ally American. Cincinnati lies on the 
bank of the Ohio river, and across the 
stream may be seen the lulls of Kentucky 
- Kentucky famous for horses, illicit 
whisky, unstinted hospitality and to¬ 
bacco plantations. Some touch of the 
southern spirit connoted by all these 
things comes across the river into 
Cincinnati, and is reflected in the life 
of the city. People sjvak with a softer 
accent than in the north, there is 
everywhere a good-humoured vivacity, 
and negroes are numerous. Yet Cincin¬ 
nati has no southern slumber so far 
work is concerned. It is a great in¬ 
dustrial city with scores of factories, and 
it is also ail important agricultural 
centre Ixcause the grass-land and farms 
of Ohio, as well as the plantations of 
Kentucky, contribute to its welfare. 

From the Stranger's Point of View 

Alighting from the train at a statical 
as lug as ( haring Cross you pass out 
into a crowded thoroughfare which gives 
an impression of narrowness owing to 
the office buildings of from ten to twenty 
storeys which rear themselves over the 
shops. There is a criss-cross network of 
telephone* and telegraph wires high in 
the air, the first of many details which, 
taken together, give an American city 
a foreign ness to English eyes. The 
tramcars are single-decked. The police¬ 
men at the street corners make spec¬ 
tacular play with their arms, and all 
of them have revolvers at their hips. 
There are strange shops--* ice-cream 
parlours, hoot-cleaning parlours. Nine 
out of every ten men wear soft felt hats 
with wide brims. The street noise s have 
a curiously shrill note. 

Presently the thoroughfare leads you 
to a city square not unlike that of 
Manchester. This is the nucleus of the 
city. The big hotels and theatres are 
all within 200 yards of it. Here ate 
taxicabs, telephone offices, cinemato¬ 
graph theatres and many restaurants. 
The buildings are of stone, tall, 
imposing, permanent. On the pave¬ 
ments all day long is an interweaving 
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TRAVELLING THE TORRID WAsTEs OF NEW MEXICO 

I’.u t nt i’m maut N\st**m c*( t!»i* 1<<m k\ Mountains <*\t«**i Is mto N< w Mexn o, a state* on the* southern 
h<»rd«-t <>t th< < ntmtrs to wlmh it was ceded h\ Mexico m iS|S 'I he atmosphere is verv dr\ ami 
l.u*e distrn ts ait* prartwalls without water, thorn*h tnitration <ioes wonders where it has lx*en tried 
\l»o\e is a hill top, smoothed 1>\ glaucis, when* a false step imsdit lx fatal to the laden pomes 


B N.A. 

NA /AHOS AMID THE WEIRD BEAUTIES OF THE CANON DE CHELLY 

tip in the north-east comer of Arizona, in the middle of the Navaho Indian Reserve, a region of strange 
Intermittent watercourses that seldom reach the Colorado river, is the Chin Lee Valley and the Cation 
de Chelly. These dizzy caftons where water has cut vertically downwards through an old, high plateau 
are of immense value to geologists in revealing earth-building processes and tne succession of strata 





Jawing u»iww«f 

THORNY CACTUS-TREES ON THE BURNING PLAINS OF ARIZONA 

What irrigation < an do is vtvtdlv ‘•tumu in this and the opposite pai?e 11 *. re tv a v»< w ul tt»c wilderness 
lands of Arizona, where harsh mountains blaze in such uut irthJy colours av are portr i>«*d iu page 4064 
and the and flats shimmer giddil\ all da\ km,? iloilud in the sparsest ol scrub except where weird 
cactus growths s>ndx)hse b\ their shape and their thorns the fantastic spirit of the country 


crowd, and it d<x*s not lessen in 
density till the small hours of the 
morning You feel a spirit of casual 
eagerness among the people, hard to 
define, but which somehow indicates 
prosperity and a joy in life 

A twenty four-hours' stay in Cincin¬ 
nati will, how ext r, make the Englishman 
conscious of something wanting, and 
he realizes that he misses the old 
churches, the ancient buildings, the 
picturesque winding streets which are 


inevitable m an English town of the 
same size There aie, however, some 
consolations Cincinnati, on the out¬ 
skirts, is a beautiful city, with spacious 
lawn-encircled residences, some of them 
surrounded by small parks instead of 
gaidens Grassy declivities and many 
trees provide an Arcadian background 
for the home life of the well-to-do. and 
all wnthm ten minutes' motor nde of 
the city centre. 

The,growth of the big cities tells a 
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GATHERING SEEDLESS GRAPE FRUIT ON AN ORCHARD NEAR TEMPE 

ThK it the other suit* of the picture 1 he Rc*>sevelt Darn Irrigation Project has transformed 200,000 
acres of such land as is seen in the opposite page mto a surpassingly fertile agricultural district, and 
the valley of the Salt river, a tributary of the (.ila, no* Dears all manner of crops and orchards. 

Notice the wind pump foe raising water among the palm treecay ^jhe ba ckground 

large part of the story of the country Memphis, Tennessee, on the banks of 
Pittsburg, the Sheffield of America, the Mississippi, is m the heart of the 

increased from a population of 80,000 cotton district, and in its big cotton 

m i860 to over 500,000 in 1025, exchange there may be found buyers 

thanks to the steel industry and the from all parts of the world. The 

proximity of coal. Capped by a smoke Lancashire accent is always distinguish- 

cloud, the city lies amid the Penn- able there. The population of Memphis 

sylvania mountains, with beautiful sur- in 1890 was 64,000; thirty years later 

roundings. The upper and middle classes it was 162,000. Detroit, in Michigan, 

of Pittsburg, family for family, are had 116,000 people in 1880; in forty 

probably richer than those of any other years these had become 1,000,000, 

city m the world. thanks largely to the motor-car 




UNITED STATES 

industry. In addition to the Ford 
works, there are factories turning out 
some of the most elaborate and highly 
priced automobiles New Yoik, the 
commercial capital of the United 
States, has 5,600.000 people; Chicago, 
2,700,000; Philadelphia, 1,800,000 a 
total of 10,100,000 The inhabitants 
of those three cities together in iSbo 
were less than 2,000,000. There au* no 
fewei than 140 cities with a population 
of 50,000 or more 
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maintenance of such universal services 
as the army and navy. 

The state governments can adopt 
anv form of constitution provided the 
resulting form of government is repub¬ 
lican, and thev diiter very greatly in the 
mechanism of legislative and executive 
power. The Federal Congress com¬ 
prises the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The Senate is com- 
|x)sed of two memlKTs from each state, 
and senators sit for six years. The 



The Union’s largest state is Texas, with an area of 2fis,qoo square miles and 400 miles of roast line 
on the Gulf of Mexico Its diversified surface comprises a prairie country, central hillv region, 
high plains on the north and west, a mountainous region and a low coast belt The staple industries 
are agriculture and stock raising, while the products include cotton, wine, iron, coal, oil and rice 


The government ot a country so large 
in its geographical extent, so complex 
not only m its interests but also in its 
racial divisions, requires a special elas¬ 
ticity. That elasticity is secured by the 
fact that each of the forty-eight states 
makes its own local laws. Some of 
those states are large enough, powerful 
and rich enough to l>c countries in them¬ 
selves. The Federal government with 
its seat at Washington has jurisdiction 
over national taxation, the borrowing 
of money for national purposes and the 
coinage. It has within its responsibilities 
the regulation of foreign trade and the 


House ot Representatives is composed 
of memlxrs chosen for two years by the 
fx'ople of the states, according to their 
le^pective laws, on the ratio of one 
tor every 30,000 of the population. 

The written constitution of the 
Republic, lengthened by occasional 
additions in the course of 150 years, 
remains the keynote of government. 
The laws of the United States are 
passed by Congress and executed 
by the president, and the actual 
carrying out of the laws is divided 
amongst ten departments, at the head 
of each of which is a secretary. These 
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AERIAL VIEW OF THE HARBOUR OF KEY WEST, FLORIDA ^ 

r^r JlmrLi r !!A a,U, , P P[ t ° , l rutr \- ^ <»n K«*v \\ < st Island, the must westci h OJ th< ‘ kt v s ” nr small 

coralline isluuK, of Honda A l rnted Stales naval station and winter health resort, it lies about 
50 miles from the mainland, and its line h irhmr, d< i ended bv I ort \\ ilh im and more modern fortifica¬ 
tions, carries on an <*\port trade in cigars, sjxxi^es, turtles, fish and salt 
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PICTURESQUE PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORT OF FLORIDA* 0 * l,0,r * J, 

ta .k^^S’ c? ^“*™ tin * ««te city of Florida, said to be the oldest permanent European settlement 
?\ tbe United States, lies near the south end of a narrow peninsula fronting the Atlantic Ocean. It 
atvl# m iI 3 i dwellings,while some of the more modem houses are built in Moorish 

style, and these, with their finely-fohaged gardens, give the town a delightfully picturesque appearance 
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ten secretaries comprise the president’s 
Cabinet. This is not a formal legal body 
recognized by statute, and it has of 
itself no powers, but is in the nature of 
a conference to report to the president 
and to discuss with him chiefly matters 
of national policy. The most important 
member of the Cabinet is the Secretary 
of State (in America there is only one 
secretary of state and not several, as 
in Great Britain). The United States 
Secretary of State is in charge of the 
foreign relations of the country and of 
all diplomatic and consular representa¬ 
tives. In modern times he has been 
the leading governmental personage 
after the president. 

A new country produces a new 
people. Those inhabitants of the United 
States who have descended through 
several generations theie are marked by 
certain racial characteristics. Most of 
these older Americans have come from 
British stock and they bear the marks 
of this in their facial contour, in their 
grey eyes and often enough in their 
manner of speech, despite the American 
intonation. But all the same, there are 
upon them the signs of their new land, 
for climate and food over a long period 
are the foundations of race. The men 
are taller and thinner than the British, 


with higher cheek-bones and narrower 
hips. The women follow on the same 
lines. They are slimmer than English 
women, not less strong, but with a 
tendency, on the whole, to sinew rather 
than to flesh. 

The climate is undoubtedly respon¬ 
sible for a quickening of the nervous 
system, possibly also for a physical 
sensitiveness which is particularly notice¬ 
able when Americans have to encounter 
the damp cold of Britain in place of the 
dry cold to which they are accustomed. 
They are not inured to the humid 
atmosphere as we are and suffer more 
from it. On the other hand, they have 
compensating advantages, for their 
climate induces activity, physical as 
well as mental, and makes the American 
jx‘ople as a whole, if it is permitted to 
generalise, inventive, quickwitted and 
courageous. 

Their newness as a nation, the swift¬ 
ness of their successes, are in some 
measure iesjxmsible for a lack of that 
reverence for the law which puts Britain 
in the vanguard of civilization. Time 
will effect its mellowing changes. We 
may be witnessing the birth of a new 
race, as composite in its races and 
origins as the British itself and with as 
great a destiny. 


UNITED STATES: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. Western plateau and 
mountains, eastern plateau and moun¬ 
tains. central plain —the Middle West. 

Climate. Mediterranean type in Cali¬ 
fornia. (Cf. Chile.) West European type in 
Washington. (Cf. British Isles.) Arid 
continental in Arizona. (Cf. Turkistan ) 
Continental with winter frosts and summer 
rains in middle north. (Cf. South Russia.) 
Coastal with heavy summer rains in 
Florida. (Cf. Indo-China.) West Atlantic 
type in Maine. (Cf. Japan.) Almost every 
notable climatic variation. 

Vegetation. Grass-land, the prairie belt, 
in the middle north. Wood-land and forest 
in the rainier mountainous area. Semi- 
tropical jungle in the Florida everglades. 
Scrub in Arizona. 

Products . A surplus of most primary 
commercial commodities, in many a 
greater production than the rest of the 
world—e.g., cotton, maize. The com¬ 
modities which are lacking are tin, rubber, 
cane-sugar, raw silk and (partially) rice. 


spices. In manufactured goods there is no 
lack of low-grade products and a surplus 
of many high-grade goods, and imported 
goods are. as a rule, specialities of the 
country of export—e g., British textiles. 
Continental or Japanese silks, chinaware, 
leather gisxls Many exports are labour- 
saving devices, a product of the chronic 
shortage of labourers who render personal 
service ; they are machines which practi¬ 
cally take the place of men or women in 
domestic occupations. 

Outlook. Compact, almost completely 
self-contained, with the main springs of 
its well-being at hand and easily accessible, 
without complications due to centuries of 
historical growth, and, hence, without 
some burdensome responsibilities, the 
United States lias a future without 
parallel on the globe. Material independ¬ 
ence and political isolation from the rest 
of the world combine to make conditions 
more favourable to progress and develop¬ 
ment in the future. 
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Ranches & Pampas of the River Plate 

* 

by Lilian E. Elliott 

Author of “ Brazil To-day and To-morrow M 


O F all the countries of the New 
World, Uruguay has the most 
surprising story of development. 
She is the youngest, save Panama, of 
all Anfeftcan republics, the Cinderella of 
the countries of the southern continent ; 
and from the moment of her elevation 
to autonomous rank, she has shown 
admirable qualities. Happy in her 
economic position, Uruguay is a sturdy 
country of enviable stability. 

Geographically. Uruguay occupies a 
beautiful seaward-looking corner of the 
Atlantic side of South America, extend¬ 
ing from the north bank of the great 
estuary known as the River Plate, or Rio 
de la Plata, to the frontiers of Brazil, and 
inland as far as the Uruguay river, with 
the Argentine provinces of Entre Rios 
and a part of southern Corrientes facing 
the boundary on the right bank. 

To the north, the boundary of Rio 
Grande do Sul is the Uruguayan limit, 
and at the pretty little twin town which 
is Sant'Anna do Livramento on the 
Brazilian side and Rivera on the 
Uruguayan, the two nations maintain 
custom-houses Time was when rela¬ 
tions were politically complicated, but 
to-day all differences have long been com¬ 
posed. and the signal of friendship is 
the international bridge built over the 
Cuareim river. 

Boundary and Highway in One 

The river Uruguay is more than a 
boundary, just as Uruguay is to-day 
more than " La Banda Oriental M —that 
is, the east bank of the river. It is an 
important highway both for western 
Uruguay and for the Argentine prov¬ 
inces along its margin, maintaining 
riverine ports opposite each other, and a 


row r of customs-houses to keep check 
upon transferred merchandise. Never¬ 
theless, smuggling, when it happens to 
t>e worth while, is easy enough in the 
long stretches of wooded border ; and 
there are shallows, as at Santa Rosa, 
where at times of low water one can walk 
across on stepping-stones to the Argen¬ 
tine town of Monte Caserns. 

Outlets for a Great Cattle Country 

The most active and wealthy of these 
river ports are Salto (head of navigation 
from the Rio de la Plata, on account of 
the falls that block the waterway), 
Paysandti and Fray Bentos, all outlets 
for the manufactured products of a 
first-class cattle country ; at these points 
the Uruguay is equipped with fine stone 
piers and modern port facilities, serving 
the busy craft that carry canned meat 
and beef extract from South America 
for the markets of a crow'ded industrial 
world far distant. 

The Uruguay river has its origin in the 
mountains overlooking the sea in the 
Brazilian state of Santa Catharina, and 
flows, like so many Brazilian rivers, away 
from the Atlantic, forming a westward 
highway to the interior ; it is an im¬ 
petuous stream, winding between jade- 
green hills, joined on its way south by 
thirty or forty bright little rivers* fed 
by mountain and forest. One of these 
is the Cuareim, or Quarahim, of the 
international bridge, forming a boundary 
one-third across the north of Uruguay ; 
the hills of Santa Ana create a barrier in 
the centre, and the line is for the last 
third of the northern frontier marked 
by the Jaguanlo river, flowing into 
Lake Merim, of which the seaward 
shore is Brazilian, a fairylike, 
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COMPACT REPUBLIC ISLANDED BY RIVERS 


bird-haunted sheet of water on the 
Atlantic coast, with its own s<ri<s 
of little sail-boats doing work 
between Uruguay and her northern 
neighbour 

Thus, between sea and estuary and 
rivers, Uruguay is almost an island , her 
people, too, have some of the character¬ 
istics of islanders, and particularly a 
kind of hardy independence that is 
almost invariably tolerant 

Not only is Uruguay practically 
ringed with water, but all her central 
valleys and pastures are drained and 
watered by the Rio Negro and its in¬ 
numerable tributaries The most im¬ 
portant of these is the beautiful Yi, the 
whole forming a wonderful complex 
which secures the irrigation of countless 


fields and orchards Lv erv estate has its 
own stream Another ri\er, the Santa 
Lucia, flowing into the Bay of Monte- 
video, prov ides the capital with drinking 
water from its upper reaches, and here 
many of the country-lo\ nig residents 
of the capital have built summer 
bungalow's, running motor launches to 
and from Montevideo Port, where their 
business lies 

Uruguay is three-fifths the size of 
Great Britain Its 72,180 square miles 
include 120 miles of coast-line on the 
Atlantic, and 600 miles of riverine 
frontage on the Rio de la Plata and the 
Uruguay river There are a great 
many low ranges of hills, but no high 
peaks, the greatest altitude being less 
than 1,700 feet, Uruguay covers only five 
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degrees of latitude, so that there is little 
variation of temperature, the extreme 
limits being 35° and h 

Practically the whole of the country 
consists of rich alluvial plains, with a 
foundation of rock, dm fly gneiss, 
granite 4 , sandstone and poiphyrv, out¬ 
cropping in ridges all over the land, 
and partic ularly in the north, tins 
wealth of stone pci nuts not only of that 
solid building of houses, which distin 
gutshes Montevideo from Buenos \ir< 
but the construction of splendid roads 
macadamised highways which spread 
out m - a v fan fiom Montevideo , and so 
the 4 lucky motorist can lx 4 certain of 
finding at all times in the heat of 
summer and the lie a\ v rains of winter 
the hard surface* for which he* seeks in 
vam in Argentina 

Pi actually the whole of the western 
part of Uruguay has Iks n for thousands 
of years what may lx* drscnlxd as a 
settling tank for streams many of 
e onside*rable size, flowing down from 
the mountains far to the north, and 
charged with fertilising sod , thus from 


the dawn of history has been formed 
the deep rich earth of this part of South 
America, nursery for thick wood land 
varied by rich meadows, whose 5 natural 
pastures are able to bear comparison 
with the splendid grasslands found in 
South Africa 

A bird's-eye view of Uruguay would 
show an unbroken spread of green 
shading into mauve-blue hills- the 
" Purple Land ” of Hudson These 
wonderful plains and valleys, filled 
with alluvial deposits, have had a deep 
and lasting influence upon the fortunes 
of the country and the lives ejf the 
people of Uruguay Sixty per cent of 
tlie country is given over to stock- 
raising, and the estanciero. the farme 4 r, 
of Umguav is an excellent manager 
of his estate The Uruguayan Herd 
Books are institutions to which all 
^tcxk-raise rs pay respect 

The writer has seen a remarkablv 
go< k! moving picture of fine stock upon 
a Urugua\an farm, di^pla^ed m order 
to impress upon potential buyers the 
qualities of the animals offered for sale 
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PLAZA CONSTITUCION AT FRAY BENTOS ON THE URUGUAY RIVER 


The name of this pleasant little river port w known all over the world through being printed on the 
label of a ubiquitous species of canned food Certainly, meat packing is the town’s chief business but 
the factories and abattoirs do not prevent its being an attractive spot to visit The harbour has 
about four fathoms of water and a certain number of ocean going steamers and many river craft use it 
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It was expressly stated that 
all these fine hulls and cows, 
which included io,ooo Here- 
fords, came from an estate 
" en plena rona de garapata ”— 
that is, were bred in a tick 
region, and thus were im¬ 
mune from this insect pest 
1 Ik re are 30 000 000 acres of 
pasturage, and in the south, 
2 (kx) 000 acres under cultiva¬ 
tion producing cereals and 
fruit Uruguay is a fresh and 
sweet country, which leaves 
an impression upon the me mory 
of emerald valleys, rainlxiw- 
coloured tlowers and brightly 
sparkling streams 

bor the sportsman there is 
excellent shooting -duck on 
Lake Merim and many other 
small birds, while on the great 
undulating plains are thousands 
of the little partridges (the 
tmamou) and the double quail 
or martmeta, and for anyone 
who wants plumes there is the 
little rhea, the South American 
ostrich, which, although smaller 
than its South African cousin, 
is the largest bird of South 
America Other wild life in¬ 
cludes the jaguar, puma, tapir, 
deer and wiki cat, and innumer¬ 
able parrots, parrakeets and 
humming-birds 

Uruguay was first seen by 
Europeans in 1515, when Juan 
Diaz de Solis dise mbarked on 
the coast; he was killed by 
the warlike Charrua Indians—a 
hardy, nomad warrior folk. 
They have disappeared from 
history, for neither during the 
period of colonisation nor later 
would they submit to the 
control of the white man. 
MagalhSes visited the coast in 
1518, but made no settlement; 
Sebastian Cabot explored the 
Plate and the Paraguay from 
1526 to 1530, but no further 
attempt at settlement was 


* 



BRIDGE BY WHICH THE SALTO RAILWAY CROSSES THE DAI MAN* " * 
The main line from Montevideo runs north to I’aysaridu and so comes to the Damian over, a tributary 
of the Uruguay hi the dry months the lx*d of the stream is sufficiently drained to allow a kind of 
heath to grow there while what is left of the nver wanders in narrow channels. But the construction 
of the bridge vhowi whit a tremendous volutin ol w iter tinv f>c expected after the ram> 

; * - 
# 



SWING BRIDGE ON THE ROAD FROM CARMELO TO COLONIA *"* 
Pktmi Carznelo a road, the principal highway of the department of Coloaia and about 50 miles tong, 
runs first inland, crosses the stream called Arroyo de las Yacas by this fine bridge and then turns 
south towards Its destination, the town of Coionia. Over the river can be seen some of the woods 
and rolling sp ace s that are characteristic of the pampa country 
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made until 1573, when Juan Orti/ de 
Zarate tried fruitlessly to establish a 
stockaded port 

Se ve n yeais Liter, Hernando Arias de 
Saavedra failed to conquer Uiuguay, but 
did the country a great service b> intro- 
dm in^ < attle, whu h ran wild and forme el 
the basis of the great he ids, of the long- 
horned, tough type, which survive el 
where }x*rhaps a finer stock might have 
slice umlwel to jx*sts and climate 

i he eountrv was, on account of the 
mti.ie tabihty of the* Indians 1 * ft un 
colonised loi another hundred \«ars 
lint if, U1 lf>So, the Portuguese < re ate el a 
se ttle ment, the n and now e alle d ( oloma, 


Spaniards could only choc k this com- 
m<‘rce by establishing a similar settle¬ 
ment on flu* other side of the stream 
They selected the Hay of Montevideo, 
and founded a town m 1726 

Three* years later Montevideo became 
the proud possessor of a town council, 
.end was kee ping watch upon the river 
trafhc of the* Portuguese The quarrel 
was finally settled in 1771 by the* 
e t ssion of ( oloma to Spain in the Treaty 
of San 1 lde foil so 

Bv this time Montevideo had become 
an im|)ortant pe>rt, not only an outjx>st 
on the* e stuarv of the Rio de la Plata, 
but a he ,dtln and (harming town fit the 



r \ \ 


country ferry in a land of many rivers 

t ruxcuv Uas more* than ”r>o milt's ut u.iviiMblr- waP rwa\s < hi<*tl\ outlie* 1'latt*, L ru^uav and Negro 
and a large v ale map dise u\ e \tr.u>uim.ir% uumtx'r of it sse r streams and the ir tributaries which 

he athwart the < ourv <»t rx road and riilwav Vt the point photogr »phed there is not e\en 

a road lust a fi w ruts <on\er«e frorn the painju tow *ni*> the terr' 


immediately op|K>site Buenos \in s at 
a point where the estuary' of the Rio de 
la Plata is only 30 miles wide In 
all the rest of the country' the deer and 
the rhea roamed the wckxIs and glades 
of Uruguay, untroubled by the presence 
of the Eurojx*an hunter 

The Spanish dwellers of Buenos Aires, 
then little more than a river landing on 
the way across the* Andes to Peru, were 
forbidden by the Council of the Indies 
in Spam to export annually more than 
twenty-five tons of salt beef, an equal 
quantity of tallow and a little wheat ; 
but the townsjxxiple, with or without 
the governor's connivance, quickly 
established a flourishing trade with 
Colonia and tbe Portuguese. The 


frxit of its gree'ii (. erro In 1776, when 
the vicerovaltv of Buenos Aires was 
created “ La Banda Oriental/’ in com¬ 
pany with Paraguav and Alto Peru, 
was included , and, after the revolution 
111 Buenos Anes in 1810, became the 
battleground between the Spaniards and 
the patriots, and afterwards a bone of 
contention between the Portuguese m 
Brazil and the republican authorities 
m Buenos Aires 

At one time, from 1821 to 1825, 
Uruguay was forcibly annexed by 
Portugal under the name of the 
Cisplatme Province; but in 1825 the 
famous " Thirty-three " recovered the 
country for the Uruguayans at the battle 
of Ituzamgo. The independence of 
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ON THE BROAD HIGHWAY ACROSS THE DEPARTMENT OF CANALONES 

Canalones, also known as Guadalupe, is a department and town m the south of the country and borders 
on the River Plate The provincial area is 1,834 square miles and contains a population of about 
122,000 The mam road runs north from Montevideo sending one brain h to Honda and another 
to San Jos£ In the photograph a workman is filling up “ pot holes " from stones heaped at the sides 
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RIVERSIDE TOWN OF PALMIRA AT THE MOUTH OF THE URUGUAY 
Palmira has an interesting situation. It bes on the left bank of the Uruguay near its confluence with the 
Argentine Parana, their common estuary being the Rivei Plate. The delta of the ParanA spreads 
for miles along the other bank and one of its mouths, known as the Rio Bravo, cuts its way through 
to the Uruguay almost opposite the town which is rather isolated from the rest of the country 
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Uruguay was then recognized by her 
more powerful neighbours, and in 1830 
Rivera was named as the first president 
and the constitution was promulgated. 
The troubles of the country were not 
yet over ; the dictator Rosas of Argen¬ 
tina, and Orilx» of Uruguay, closed the 
navigation of the Rio de la Plata and the 
Uruguay to all foreigners, and brought 
a Unit the Anglo-Prench blockade, and 
the siege of Montevideo, from the 
years 1843 to 1851. 

It is an ill-wind that blows nobody 



votes to women, and to recognize the 
fact that the marriage tie is not indis¬ 
soluble ; and while the home is the 
kingdom of the Uruguayan woman, it is 
one of the few Latin lands where women 
may follow a profession if they possess 
the ability, and engage in business 
without exciting remark. Tall and well 
made, the Uruguayan has the vigour of 
the mountaineer ; he has a clear skin and 
a colour in his cheeks. 

Uruguay is essentially a white man's 
country, and only white settlers are 
encouraged ; negroes and Hindu, are 



MEAT REFRIGERATING WORKS CLOSE TO MONTEVIDEO 


Uruguayan methods of handling thoir main industry are nothing if not up to date In this factory 
hundred* upon hundreds of carcases, beef, mutton and pork for thousands of Europeans, are Irozeii 
tor shipment annually. Notice the attention to detail in the wav these premises are kept, from 
smoke stack to sun-blinds cm the windows. Trees have even been planted along the estate fence 


British to know and appreciate the 
country and the people. Many a soldier 
went home with tales of the green fields, 
the peach orchards and the lovely 
climate of the Banda Oriental. At the 
same time, both internecine troubles 
and the Paraguayan War helped to form 
the hardy character of the Uruguayans, 
to create the Gaucho type and to de¬ 
velop the country as a self-sufficient unit. 

Horsemen by second nature, the 
Orientals are of a free and vigorous 
disposition ; the women sharing both 
the frank disposition and the good looks 
of their brothers. Uruguay was the first 
country in South America to give the 


denied entrance. Briton and Basque, 
Italian and Jugo-Slav have readily 
become part of the population. Numbers 
of British have married into Uruguayan 
families, and. like most British in South 
America, maintain a high standard of 
living, and contribute towards the 
progress and prosperity of the country. 

One of Uruguay's successful all- 
foreign colonies is Colonia Suiza, a few 
hours' journey by rail from the capital. 
It was founded about the year 1870 by 
French-Swiss families, upon land granted 
on easy terms by the Uruguayan 
government in the department of 
Colonia; all the houses, and a church. 
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were well built in the Swiss style, and 
the settlers devoted themselves to dairy- 
farming on scientific lines. The result 
has been happy. Commercially, the 
colony has prospered, supplying the 
capital with the finest butter, cream and 
cheese ; while although the children 
of the original colonists for the most 
part remain in the group, mixing little 
or not at all with other nationalities, 
more than one scion of the Swiss set tiers 
has distinguished himself in the capital 
as a doctor of medicine. 

Montevideo, described elsewhere in 
this work, is more than the capital city 
and the centre of government and 
legislation ; it is the chief channel for 
all business, and the only seajx>rt for 
international trade. Here are the head¬ 
quarters of the banks, and the offices 
of the big estates and the import, 
export and transportation companies. 

In this land of luxuriant blossoms, 
no river is more beautiful, or adorned 
with flowers, than the Santa Lucia. 
Its winding banks are lined with the 
ceibo-tree, whose* glossy leaves give 
a shade from the sun and shelte r from 
the cold southern breezes. When in 
flower the whole of the handsome, 
spreading tree is covered with a mantle* 
of deep rose red. a blaze of beauty 
visible for miles. The grass is stwiden! 
with scarlet verbena and the little 
flowers of the “ macachin,” like minia¬ 
ture daffodils. With hundreds of trees 
in sight, a sky of lucid blue overhead, 
and rich green meadow lands sweeping 
into the distance, the scene is one of 
unforgettable beauty. 

Since the principal industry is stock- 
raising, the most important exports are 


canned, chilled and frozen meat, both 
beef and mutton, corned tx*ef, beef 
extract, wool, hides and sheepskins. 
The 1,025,000 acres devoted to wheat 
pnxluction yield 336,000 tons, and the 
500,000 given to maize cultivation pro¬ 
duce 1 (>5,000 tons, l'resh fish is ex¬ 
ported to Argentina, and also over 
100,000 tons of stone a year ; the hilly 
districts of Lruguav yield beautiful 
marbles used in building. 

l ruguav has no ocean-going mercan¬ 
tile marine and only a very small navy. 
As regards transportation service by 
water, British shipping is easily first 
with 500 calls a year, representing over 
2,000,000 tons of shipping ; Italian 
vessels come next with 130 calls and 
500,000 tons. In all there are 1,300 
calls yearly by ocean-going vessels. 
The total railway mileage is 1,625 milts, 
of which the state lines comprise ijq, 
the remainder ixung oprrated by British 
companies. All systems have offices 
m Montevideo, whence* the lines extend 
in a fan to the north, west and east. 
A line traversing the centre of the 
country runs to Kivora, on the Brazilian 
border, connecting up with the Brazilian 
system to Sao Ktulo and Kio. For 
some years an air service has l>een 
maintained, for cargo, passengers and 
mails, Ix'tween Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. 

Though there are gold and copper 
mines, and diamonds are found in the 
Minas district, little attention is paid 
to mining ; it is preeminently a pastoral 
country. This is its most beautiful 
aspect, and if Uruguay ever becomes 
highly industrialised it will lose its 
greatest charm. 
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Natural Division . East, the lower type 
of the Brazil highlands, the old mountain 
system of the continent. Accumulated 
against this obstruction the alluvium of 
centuries to make a lowland mainly the 
basin of the Negro. A created land. 
(Cf. Holland.) Hence Monte Video a better 
natural harbour than Buenos Aires. 

Climate and Vegetation . West Atlantic 
marginal climate. (Cf. the Carolinas.) 
Natural wood-land and grass-land. 


Products. Cattle and all the manu¬ 
factured by-products, in particular those* 
suited to distant transport overseas. An 
abattoir for Europe. 

Outlook . A progressive people concen¬ 
trated upon the development of an in¬ 
dustry almost uniquely suited to the 
natural conditions nave a certain future 
which is only controller! by the interaction 
between the food requirements of Europe 
and the cost of overseas transport. 
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Modern State by the Fabled Orinoco 

by C. R. Enock 

Author of “ The Andes and the Amazon M 


V ENEZUELA, or “ Little Venire/’ 
was a name given by the 
Spanish explon r Ojeada to a 
pile-built |ndian village ujx>n the 
( anblx»an xoa-e oast, wlneh name later 
tame to designate the republic of 
Venezuela, a gnat teintorv forming 
that part of the Soutli American 
mainland neatest to HmojK* and tirst 
sighted by ( olutubus who, entering 
the <lelta of the mighty Ormot o, wiote 
to tlie Spanish sovereigns that he had 
set»n on<* of the streams flowing from 
lilt* “ Eaithly l\iradise/* 

7 'his vast Orinoco river Firstly 
determine** the physical rharat ter of 
the country, traversing it from west 
to east, with numerous ti {butanes 
forming with its extensive plains or 
llanos a great basin en< losed on tin* 
vv«*st by the terminating range of the 
Cordillera of the Andes These moun¬ 
tains here the out to form a rcxky. 
frowning and precipitous coast. On 
the east the basin is enclosed by the 
highlands and sierras of Guiana. 

Wildest Territory on the Globe 

The republic has a wedge-shaped area 
generally estimated 3* 398,594 square 
miles and Ijha J 

'wst ^,C4amiibia and on 

the east 1luif 

British Guiana. * It is an esowMiy 
diversified region, embodying the moun¬ 
tainous territory, the Orinoco plains 
and forested areas and the Guiana 
highlands, forming some of the wildest 
territory on the face of the globe, in 
some districts practically unexplored. 
Its length in an air-line ujx>n the 
deeply-indented coast is over 8<x> miles, 
and, extending inland for over 600 
miles, it reaches to within a few miles 


of the Equator, so that the country lies 
wholly within the tropics 

The < lunate*, like that of all these* 
land** wIik h lie* within the* embrace* of 
the Andes, yaries much with elevation 
and position La Guayra has been 
designated by some the hottest seajxirt 
cm earth, but tins heat is modified 
ofte*n by the* trade-winds the* name* 
“Guayra** is, indeed, a native* name 
for ** wind ** -and the mean yearly 
tempruture here is given as 85 J F , 
with (y(y^ for (\irae as, the beautifully 
situated mountain capital of the 
eountiv. King high above the x*a. 

Retreat of Life in the Dry Season 


In the valley of the Oxmoco, beyond 
the mountains, the climate is drier and 
hotter, with, howe ver, low night tem- 
^ peraturc**x , but on the* “llanos" m the 
C dry season both streams and vegetation 
dry up, all life ret 1 eats and the crocodile 
buries itself deep in mud, which cakes 
hard around it. From April to October 
is the wet, and hottest, season, the rest 


of the year forming the dry season, for 
there are but two The annual rainfall 
at C aracas ranges bctw*attiL&} JWMt 3 T 
4 Above 

* iheai^len^tdraitfre is 'j 0 * 9 . The tern- 
perate zone is pleasant and healthy, 
fanning the region commonly called 

in Andean lends “ of perpetual spring/* 

* 

principal is the 
as the Sierra Nevada de 
and compact range, or rather 
of parallel ranges enclosing high valleys, 
overlooked by perpetually snow-clad 
summits, the highest of which reaches 
15.420 feet. In one of these valleys 
lies the important town of Merida, and 
the Sierra forms the water-parting 
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PLAN OF THE VENEZUELAN REPUBLIC ON THE CARIBBEAN 


whence' many of the Orinoco tributaries some cases are over S.oon feet, high, 
have their rise. The second mountain including the celebrated Mount Koraima, 
group is that of the two paralle l ranges whose Hat top reaches ^,530 fee t. This 

known as tlu k Maritime Andes, stretching region is thickly forested, the home only 

along the k coast, and in their enclosed of scattered Indian trilx*s. 
valley lie's the most thickly-populated Descending from these rugged cleva- 
part of the country'. tions we emitter u}x>n a region of very" 

I stands ( aracas, with abo\’e* it different asjx*ct, the plains of the Orinoco, 
the peak of the same nan«\ rising to a a riVer ciHt and changing 

heigh t,of cfhoiit &,50pfeCt ; the ejeyatioiij j volume of watery collected more 

of thejcity itself being 3.000 |fec|t. j It is! than 400 tribm.^;. , uK ivhat looks, 

reached by the remarkable railway from ;»* ’oeheid from above, like'a sea of grass. 

La Guayra, strung dike a crevjxr, as it Four-fifths of the whole' country drain 

were, across the Tace of the sea-facing to the river, whose' largest tributaries 

ciiffs. The mountain groups of the rise in the Guiana highlands ; but others 

Andean system are of crystalline schist equally' important descend from the 

formation, funning a complex structure Cordillera. The principal arc* the A pure, 

near Barquisimeto. The third group, Meta, ( aura, Caroni, Negro, Guarico, 

the Parima range in the south and the Ventuari and Guaviare. 

Pacaraima Sierras continuing to form The Orinoco is the third largest river 
the Guiana highlands, is a vast mass of of all America, being excee ded only by 
granite and gneiss, and its peaks in the Amazon and the Mississippi ; its 
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m im stream his i niugablo length of 
moti thin i ion mihs I lu tremendous 
i ison il nsi and till of its watus art, 
ii ,vu\< r m some d»M** <l< ti nn< ntal to 
nivi^ition a difference between high 
mil low w iti r of So f< < t at turns 
o< < uii mg , hut its gt iu ral slojx is a 
g< nth oiu and h\<hauh< works in tlie 
tutmi miy\astl\ m< ri asi its < apal)ih 
tits 1 hi upfKr coursis m >oine i as< s 
arc blocked bv gnat cataracts One of 
tin most iimirhahli of naluial water- 
w i\ s in the wot Id is th< ( asiquiare 
i anil ^ n i\ igabh clianml which 
connects the lluv i il s\stim of the 
Orinoc o w ith that of tin \nn/on giving 
.mess to the Rio Xtgio of the latter 
s\stiin entering the Vin i/on mar 
M iiuos I hit k forint < o\i is th< bmks 
ot sonv of tin gnat tiibntirns and 
tin w lti n m lnf« sti d b\ alhg itors 
of i \ < rv f< iih n ms n ltim 

l hi n an lit11< known rm^tmoih 
legions inhabited onl\ bv wild Indians 
m i/is ot swamps md wan r< our*-* s and 
tlu explorer is often itti u t< d the n In 
In other distiic t s little lift is s< t n r u »t 
c\in an dligatoi or i bird bit jxissibh 


VENEZUELA 

now and then a low type Carib Indian 
m his loin 1 \ caii(K k apjxars In the 
rimy si a son the river overflows and 
floods tin tangled jungli s for miles on 
either h md driving back all animal 
life to higher giounel and here tlu care- 
le ss traveller mav peiisb of starvation 
I In II mos are slightlv wooded in 
{>1 ie< s the ir il< vatiori is about 400 feet 
above si a level and their surface so 
uniform that the flood in the rainy 
st ison i om rs thousands of square miles 
and in retiring creates conditions in 
which the soil Incomes hard anel b»kcrl 
loinnrlv thest plains gave life to im- 
nu iis< herds of horses and cattle and 
th< LI intros or hardv rate of Vene- 
/ui 1 m horsemen w< r< of the most 
1 \jx rt in their calling m the world, 
unde r more favourable eire umstance s the 
legion in iv Income an important source 
ot food supplv tor the worlds markets 
1 In (>rmo< o dt Ita is rapidh e \te ndmg 
bv k ison of tin < onstant volume of silt 
which tin gnat biown riv 11 brings down 
md d< {W)sits and the <*ult ot l\tria is 
Ik coming filled up The delta ana 
of si>mi (> <>00 square milts of land 
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STATUE OF BOLIVAR THE LIBERATOR, NEAR CARACAS CATHEDRAL 

Pav«d with mounts lt^hlttl bv h mtlsomc electric lamps «t«(ldt*d tilth shad\ trees and fringed bv 
import int buildings p »rt of tin impressive old C tthedial is seen above on the right—the Plaza de 
Bolivar is indisputable the < hie f of the several Ik uitiftil pubhr square's m Car teas Occupying 
the ventre of the plant is the bronze equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar, the Venezuelan patriot 



B » A. 

IN A NARROW OLD STREET ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF CARACAS 


Because of its hieh elevation above sea level C nr a 
the torrid zone, its altitude deprives it of tht mt 
is laid out on rectangular lines and has a k<»ol1 h «i 
services. The houses are ruamiv low with adolx* 

a few feet above water level, richly 
forested, has undoubtedly a great agri¬ 
cultural future, but at present is 
unsuitable for the white man's habitation 
and peopled only by a few' poor Caribs, 
w r ho manage to exist there because the 
white man cannot. 

An important coastal district is that 
of the Maracaibo basin and lake, and the 
town of that name is a distributing point 
for one of the richest districts in the 
northern part of South America. 

A wide range of native flora follows 
on the diversified topography and 
climatic zones. Tropical vegetation 


t as rniovs i pleasant climate, for although within 
i use* h« at of low Ivtm; tropu at towns Thrift) 
tci supplv and e\t client tramway and telephone 
ialls on account of the frequem > of earthquakes 

exte nds upward to i,joo feet elevation, 
semi-tropical to .3.500 feet, temperate 
to 7,200 feet, above which the flora 
is Alpine Everywhere we encounter 
varieties of palms, the graceful coconut 
being the most noticeable. The cacao, 
or cocoa-tree, thrives best in the damp 
forested districts, and is cultivated in 
the valleys upon the rich alluvial soil 
The moriche palm of the Orinoco is a 
remarkable tree, the fruit yielding native 
beer, the sap wine, the pith bread ; the 
leaves are used for thatching native 
houses, the timber for construction, the 
fibre cordage for fishing nets, lines. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE FEDERAL BUILDING IN VENEZUELA S CAPITAL 

C .until ul uu\ «»t its il Distort Cat u as contains mim Imiklm^s to c itrh th» eu 

>f tin most mtirtstm^ U imu th* l««Ur»l Building of si urn\ arihittaun uul with a clunntieci 
enii im< In with the i ustom ir\ fashion of lift m most I ltin Ann ru m cities the 

stunts i t ( nae is v| o v their most arum itr<l suit in the e\eniri^ when excellent tom < rts 


iojks and iitiununks tht last was 
indeed a ntiiu \tm/iulan invention 
for which the world rnav lx* giateful to 
tlu sc wild regions and the native 
hamnvx k is a thing of beauty and 
ingenuity 

The Hevea mbbe r-tree is an important 
member of the forests , sugar-cane is 
widely cultivated as is coffee, while in 
the Maracaibo region cotton is grown, 
with vast aieas of land suitable for its 
further cultivation There are many 
other customary tropical products, and 
the beauty of the orchids has rendered 
the remote and difficult labyrinths of 


the forests of Vem/utla famous among 
collectors and lovers of these flowers 
Among the native fauna are all those 
species familiar to the traveller in these* 
regions, as m Guiana, Brazil and 
Colombia—the several varieties of 
monkeys, the jaguar, the puma, the 
sloth, the peccary, the tapir* the 
manatee, the crocodile, the boa- 
constrictor, the anaconda, rattlesnake 
and many kinds of serpents, tlu 
turtle and a wide variety of fishes 
Among the most beautiful birds are 
the white and scarlet flamingoes, 
often nsmg m great flocks when 
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MILKMAN PLIES HIS TRADE IN A STREET OF LA GUAYRA 

Although possessing a distinct picturesqueness when viewed from the sea. La Luavra vt on its 
sun baked rocks, has lew attractive features, and a sweltering heat |**rvad<s its stre< is night and dav 
almost the whole >ear round This sultry climate imposes various privileges as well as precautions 
on the housewife , poultry is brought live to her larder and the cow is milked at h< r v«iy door 


disturbed. The herons have been 
often ruthlessly slaughtered in their 
breeding seasons by collectors of egret 
plumes for feminine hat decoration, etc , 
an unfortunate and destructive industry. 

Parrots and macaws of bn Ilian t plum¬ 
age swoop from tree to tree with their 
discordant cries, and one of the most 
remarkable specimens in ornithology is 
the oil-bird, or guachero, covered with 
thick masses of yellow fat, living in caves 
and greatly esteemed for its oil by the 
native The beautiful quezal and the 
humming birds are frequent, and the 
mght-jar forces itself upon the traveller's 


attention by its persistent crying, ap¬ 
parently of “ \\ ho are-vou ? "—often 
extremely mournful 

A land of considerable mineral wealth, 
this is comparatively little explored 
The old LI Callao gold-mine was one of 
the most famous in the world All the 
other metals are found, together with 
precious stones, also coal. Petroleum is 
now considerably exploited by foreign 
concessionaires in several districts, and 
the Imataca iron-mines are w-ell known. 

Pastoral and agricultural industries 
form the principal occupation of the 
people ; cattle and horses, hides coffee, 













L oderwu<>4 

TYPICAL THOROUGHFARE IN THE PROGRESSIVE TOWN OF MARACAIBO 

T town ot Muratailx* is not Lit kmjk' m h uuKome buildings maitih ot the spuiish t\pc ot archi 
titturc and siw Ut r ail m wit .pi u \ ol the w at« r suppl v aiul gt neral samtarv s\ Mom it is turmshed 
with most of the mod< rn < onvcuiciK cs, < ntnpnsmg tramwavs cUttrtr light and telephones One 
of the early centres ot Icammi; in South Vimrica, Maracaibo has still m nn educational institutions 


sugar, cotton, cocoa, rublxT, feathers, 
copper, gold, iron, coal, |>etroleum 
and forest products form the basis of 
export trade, and there ire some textile 
manufactures. But manufacturing in¬ 
dustries in general are little de\t loped, 
a factor m the backward economic con 
dition of the republic, which, in reality, 
is endowed with rich and abundant 
natural resources 

The waterways of the country fu nish 
the principal means of corn mu nu at ion, 
and services of steamers are maintained 
on the lower reaches of the Orinoco, and 
on lakes Maracaibo and Valencia Large 


stern-w heel steamers run up the river to 
Ciudad Bolivar, 375 miles from the 
mouth, the centre of all ri\er trade here ; 
and horn the town steamers sail for the 
British colony ot Trinidad Above the 
town the navigation is suitable only for 
small craft. 

The railways are few and short, with 
an aggregate length of less than 600 
miles The line from La Guayra to 
Car Ac as is 24 miles long, and m 
ascending a wide sea-horizon opens to 
the view In a brief space we are 
carried from the tropics to the temperate 
zone the direct distance between the 
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BRISTLING MASTS ON MARACAIBO, THE LARGE FRESH-WATER LAGOON OF NORTH-WEST VENEZUELA 

Maracaibo is situated 4<x> miles west of Caracas on the west shore r f the ivuk f hanncl ron«« tine I ike Mararail ** with the of tl e sair e name The sum) ilme 
districts are of considerable \alue for Venezuela and the cit\ on* of the most prn t rrssi\r m tht rt put hr is i r. Ileclnu it'd distributing erntre fn- the r r^h 

prorlucts I he great freshwater lake, \arvmg m breadth f-om s * l* “ m» es is f rd \\ s 1 * is win h l» i^r tht tnt r uicf ft lame \es>tK ii> s irar ! v 

always «n ooth ow « nj? to the tv * tl it It «• frorttrilK } uki * ** ketl a id t!« r» re n - r o is sfo-ms in tl is ire i 






PORT OFFICES NEAR THE WATER FRONT OF PUERTO CABELLO 

Next to La (iuavra, Puerto C‘al>ello ranks as Venezuela's chief port. It lies on a narrow peninsula 
fronting the Goifo Triste, some ^4 miles north of Valencia and N> miles \>est ot t aracas, Hie excellent 
harbour has good wharves, and the town contains municipal buildings, a custom house and many 
warehouses. Its iudustnes include corn, cotton and saw-mills, matb!o woiks and cigarette factories 



E. E. A 


DONKEY PACK-TRAIN DESCENDING A MOUNTAIN PATH IN VENEZUELA 

The lack of railway in Venezuela is a great obstacle in the promotion of industry and commerce, and 
its steep and rocky mountainous nature prevents the making of many good roads- Mule tracks 
constitute the chief means of communication over the greater part of the republic, fot the countryfolk 
are conservative and regard with suspicion anything that differs from the old methods of their fathers 
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The sA\4£tr bat kv\<w> N of \ hkvih la air not ea«ulv brought into vnbjoc tion , in the exuberant tangle 
of the damp fo-rst \ rotation lurks nianv a too I he huge* elearm^ around these lump's, prevents 
the wild Indians with thetr poison arrows from making an attack on the < amp at night, it being 
general knowledge that the Indians vull never leave the bush and come out into the open to fight 


two places being but seven miles. Other 
lines run from Puerto C'abello to Valencia 
Caracas to Valencia, Maracaibo to 
Trujillo, and also to Barquisimeto. The 
railways are generally run by foreigners. 
Some motor roads have been made. 

Venezuela is one of the most thinly- 
populated of the Spanish-Amcrican 


states, the census, or estimate, of 1920 
giving 2,411,000 inhabitants. There is 
the usual small percentage of pure white 
or European-derived folk here, followed 
by the large bulk of mixed Spanish and 
Indian people, who form the backbone of 
the nation, and there is some admixture 
of the negro, from slave times. 
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The government is that of a federal 
union of twenty states, two territories, 
and the Federal District ; the legis¬ 
lature consisting of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies. The president 
is elected for seven years, and the system 
of general election is that of projx>rt ional 
representation. Each state has its own 
constitution, and so all are self-governing 
and politically equal. 

The pride of Venezuela is the pleasing 
city of Caracas, with its climate described 
as that of perpetual spring, free alike 
from the cold of the Andean heights and 
the sweltering heat of the tropic low¬ 
lands. It is an old town, founded on 
the site of an Indian village by the 
Spaniards in 1567. and was freed from 
Spanish control by Bolivar in 18iq. 
An equestrian statue to this South 
American hero, who was born here, 
occupies the centre of the fine plaza, 
which, paved with mosaics, electric 
lighted and tree-shaded, forms a centre 
of life and fashion, and also the “ paseo " 
after the pleading custom of the Latin- 
American communities. There is a 
cathedral, a showy federal capital build¬ 
ing, a national theatre, a university, 
a museum with some famous paintings, 
and attractive suburbs and homes. Its 
past history covers disasters of earth¬ 
quake—as the destruction of 1812—and 
pillage and bloodshed time after time in 
the War of Independence, and in 
revolutionary conflict. The population 
numbers roughly 100,000. 

With its fine position and numerous 
advantages, Caracas deserves to he more 
widely known to the outside world as a 
typical South American city of ready 


access. Its port of La Guayra, improved 
with a modern break water, otters good 
harbour for the commodious British 
steamships which serve the Caribbean 
I*>rts from Europe and North America. 

The city next in importance is 
Maracaibo, with a population Jess than 
half the above, standing on the western 
shore of its lake, which communicates 
with the sea. It is an imjxirtant and 
progressive place, with a varied and 
active trade, including large exports of 
coffee. Here we are at a distance of 
about 400 miles from the capital. 

The people of Venezuela, whether 
white 1 or consisting of the mestizo class, 
have those* often pleasing social traits 
with which the traveller in Spanish 
America is familiar, as well as those' 
characteristics which, at times, invite' 
criticism. The great bulk of the lower 
fX'Ople are illiterate, partly through lac k 
of the means for education, partly, 
perhaps, from a certain apathy. 

The republic has in the past been 
kept backward by the eltect of 
revolutionary strife*. In this la^t 
connexion the name of the famous 
President Castro is notable -he who, 
on one occasion, “ defied the world.’ 1 
However, the laws governing educa¬ 
tional matters are good, as are the 
intentions to enforce them. Roman 
Catholicism universally prevails, and in 
practice other forms of re ligion are in¬ 
admissible. The church is supported by 
the state. Social conditions are now' 
subject to change, and this interesting 
land of Venezuela- known in part to 
readers of “ Westward Ho ! "—should 
take its place in the comity of nations. 


VENEZUELA : GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. The lowland be¬ 
tween the old mountains, the Guiana 
Highlands, and the newer mountains, the 
Andes ; the basin of one river, the 
Orinoco. In this regard an unioue unit 
in South America. (Contrast the Mis¬ 
sissippi and its delta.) 

Climate . Tropical, with slight seasonal 
variations, on the lowlands; temperate, 
with slight seasonal variations (" per¬ 
petual spring ”), on the heights. The hot 
season is rainy, the cool season dry. 
Summer rains. (Cf. Sudan.) 


Vegetation. Llanos—scrub grass-land. 
(Cf. Sudan, the Australian scrub.) Gallery 
forests line the valleys. (Cf. Congo.) 

Products. Palms, coconut, etc. Cocoa, 
coffee, cattle, rubber, cane -sugar, 
petroleum, iron. 

Outlook. Typically Spanish-American, 
Venezuela requires the promise of a steady 
and peaceful government l>eforc it is 
worth while attempting to develop on a 
large scale the country's resources. Much 
of the interior is little known, and its 
possibilities little appreciated. 



VENICE 


The Wonder City of the World 

by F. Britten Austin 

Author, Playwright and Traveller 


T HERE is no panorama in Europe, 
nor jxrhaps in the world, more 
glamorously fascinating than 
that whieh is unexjM'ctedly offered to the 
tr.ivdjfci* as his ship turns inward from 
the Adriatic and, the surge of the sea 
suddenly stilled, passes lx*tween two 
ancient stone-revetted forts into the* 
vast lagoon of glassv calm where* the 
endl< *ss files of channebjxists le v an awry 
to their reflections. For across the 
lagexm, rising like an emanation from 
the waters, brilliant anel near on certain 
days of wind and sun, more* often remote 
and softened in de licate* veils of atmo¬ 
sphere, Veniee lies against her back¬ 
ground of snow-glimnuring Alps. 

There is no disillusionment, no dis- 
ap|x>mtment ; the* silhoue tte familiar 
from innumerable pictures presents itse lf 
wide-spread in all the* alluring magic «>f 
its permanence. There in the centre is the 
lofty Campanile, rebuilt but identical. 
To the* right of it is the Palace of the 
Doge s, its brickwork faintly pink above 
its white stone Gothic arches, and, 
plainly discernible through the glasse s, 
the two famous pillars of the Piazzetta. 
To the left, across tlu* Grand Canal 
whose* opening is yet to lx* dis¬ 
tinguished, rise* tlu* domes and whorls 
of Santa Maria della Salute, and 
slightly to the left again, and in 
a still confused foreground, the 
picturesque red and white Campanile 
of San Giorgio Maggiore seems to 
rival its brothe r of San Marco. 

As the Ship Comes In 

Behind the Palladian architecture of 
this island of San Giorgio, in the canal 
of the Giudecca that it masks, the masts 
of the shipping are a forest of bare poles. 
Sweeping away again to the right, from 


the ducal palace towards the incoming 
steamer, a long water-front, its houses 
half-obscured by the richly dyed sails 
of clustered fishing-boats, runs to the 
massed foliage of the garden.* that 
Nafxdeon made. In the background, 
over a wilderness of brown roofs, 
campanile after campanile may be 
seen rising in a diversity of variations 
from the jxTfx*ndicular. 

It is indeed ’Venice*—the Venice* 
still, if not of those adventurous Middle* 
Ages that made her great, at least 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries: the marvel of Europe, 

if no longer the occasion of its 
jealous envy. 

First Sight of the Grand Canal 

The* steamer draws close to the 
familiar picture, drops her anchor a 
pistol-shot distant from the two columns 
— one crowned with tlu* Lion of S. Mark, 
tlx* other with S. Theodore trampling on 
his crocodile— lx*tween which, with the 
Piazzetta front of the I doges' Palace and 
a flank-glimpse of the domes and 
marbles of S. Mark’s Church on the one 
side, and Sansovino’s statue-surmounted 
library on the other, with the great 
Campanile towering up and up over all, 
is a vista to the gold and blue enamel 
clock-tower which Venice erected just 
as her doom was sealed by the discovery 
of the Cape route to India. 

It is a picture that has been ren¬ 
dered almost too familiar, even to 
those who see it for the first time, to be 
real. And turning one's eyes over the 
steamer’s bows is that other picture, also 
dream-like in its familiarity—the open¬ 
ing of the Grand Canal with its serried 
magnificence of water-lapped palaces on 
either hand, and its gondolas skimming 
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CANALS AND STREETS OF THE CITY BUILT IN THE SEA 


across the flood stained with the reflec¬ 
tions of marble, brick and sky. 

A swarm of those black gondolas, 
their stern-perched gondoliers clamour¬ 
ing in vociferous competition, collects 
like a shoal of hungry but articulate 
fish around the steamer. That is one 
way of arriving at Venice. 

But if arrival by sea presents one at 
once with the traditional picture, arrival 
m the more usual way by rail plunges 
one perhaps more suddenly and dramat¬ 
ically into the haunting mystery, the 
scarcely describable haggard charm of 
the city seen behind her mask. From 
the mainland at Mcstre a railway bridge, 
two miles and a half long, leads across 
the lagoon. There is history in every 
yard of this railway bridge ; it was 
desperately fought for, month after 
month, during Daniele Manin’s heroic 
defence of the resxiscitated Venetian 
Republic in 1848-9; there were 
“ Bloody Batteries ” at each end of its 
widenings. 

Little of Venice is discoverable from 
the train, and the traveller descends in 
the big railway station with, as yet, 
no sense that he has arrived at a city 
unique in the world. It bursts upon 


him suddenly when he comes out of the 
station and finds the water of the Grand 
Canal lapping sheer at his feet ; finds 
that there is no other means of con¬ 
veyance than one of the swiftly con¬ 
verging shoal of gondolas or the little 
steamer that stops for passengers at the 
adjacent pier. 

Then lit 1 realizes that the legend was 
true, that he has arrived at a city that 
has no wheeled vehicles and no streets 
for vehicular traffic. For those who wish 
to ride there are no ways to choose but 
waterways. 

We will assume that, like most 
travellers, he is bound for one of the 
hotels that congregate at the other end 
of the Grand Canal, near S. Mark's, 
and that he takes a gondola. The 
steamer follows the tortuous windings 
of the Grand Canal that twists like a 
gigantic inverted S through the city, 
but the gondola follows another and 
traditional route. 

The traveller steps gingerly down to 
the central seat of the delicately poised 
craft, his luggage is piled behind him, 
the gondolier utters a weird guttural 
cry and the gondola shoots diagonally 
across the wide canal whose waters 
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cradle it with their perpetual disturb¬ 
ance. The newcomer is probably as 
yet too bewildered with the novelty 
(and the flurry of his escape from the 
veiling band of hotel touts) to notice 
more than a general vista down that 
broad liquid street where palaces, brick- 
red, white and yellow, stand shoulder 
by shoulder and mirror themselves 
brokenly in the green flood. 

The gondola turns sharply into a 
narrow water-lane. For a little while 
there is njpaved footway (called •• funda¬ 
ment a ” in Venice) between this side- 
canal and the houses on either hand. 
The gondola goes under high-arched 
bridge after high-arched bridge. The 
< anal twists at brusque right angles, the 
fondamenta disappears, the gondola 
glides -gurgling and murmuring as it 
sways under the rower's thrust — 
tot ween an endless array of jttthctically 
derelict palaces, (iothir, Renaissance 
and eighteenth century Baroque, the 
water lapping over the broken steps of 
their entrances anti flooding in under 
their ruptured dingy gateways, the great 
top-heavy mooring-stakes, wasted and 
gnawed below tide-level, bearing yet 
faintly emblazoned the vestiges of old 
armorial bearings. 

A Ph«otttm«|oria of History 

From those sculptured portals mag¬ 
nificently attired fwitricians, men and 
women, once issued talking and laughing 
in the sunshine, or in the patchy 
blackness and light of torch and lantern, 
to their attendant gondolas. Now only 
the rats hurry in and out, like ghosts 
that i»a\e snatched at this poor metem¬ 
psychosis to remain at their ancient 
homes wliere yet—for such is Venice - 
their names are remembered. An un¬ 
canny immaterial spider-web of all that 
tissue of intrigue, of plot and passion, 
woven and rewoven for so many 
centuries up and down these romanti¬ 
cally tortuous, narrow, house-immured 
channels, hangs over the silent water, 
touches a subtly acute sense in us as 
we brush through it. The air is thick 
with mysteries that would fain utter 
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themselves but cannot—and also, to be 
brutally realistic, with nameless stenches 
if the tide be low. 

The gondolier shouts his weird cry of 
warning as he deftly switches his long 
craft round impossibly narrow right- 
angled turnings; we pass under an 
infinitude of narrow step-arched bridges 
filled all of them with hurrying people 
that issue and disappear from nowhere 
into nowhere ; we pass in shadow 
l>etween an infinitude of waterlogged 
palaces which seem all equally ban- 
doned in appearance, and from time to 
time under the drooping branches of 
trees straining out of a tiny high-walled 
garden. And then suddenly there is 
sunshine again. 

Brief Glimpse of the Rialto 

Once more and there is perhaps 
nothing more bewildering to the new¬ 
comer in Venice—we are shooting 
diagonally across the green disturbed 
waters of the Grand Canal. To the left 
of us there is a romantic and instantly 
recognized view—the bridge of the 
Rialto arching across from palace-front 
to palace-front. We do not turn 
towards it. Wo make straight across 
for a lofty Renaissance palace—the 
Palazzo Grimani. one of the finest in 
Venice, under the Austrians the General 
Post Office, and now' the C ourt of Appeal 
- and plunge into the shadowed narrow 
water lane at its side. 

In the Shadows Once More 

Once more we twist and turn between 
ancient buildings that tot he their foun¬ 
dations in the lapping water, once more 
we shoot under bridge after bridge. 
There is a glimpse for a moment of an 
open square with a statue of the hero 
Manin, another glimpse of the ridicu¬ 
lously over-elaborated facade of a church 
—San Mofs&; Law, the Mississippi- 
Bubble swrindler lies buried there—and 
then few the third time we are in the 
Grand Canal again, opposite us the long 
low Custom House with its weather- 
vane figure of Fortune riding tire globe, 
and to the right of it the majestic domes 
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EVERYDAY SCENE IN THE QUAINT FISHING TOWN OF BURANO 

The little fishing town of Burano lus on an island m the 1 igoon some six miles to the north < »st of 
Venue The Italian navy is itrgilv roruitfd from Bur mo whir* m irh <\ti\ man is a hshcinian 
and uearl> even, woman a w»>rk< r < f the lx autifu! 1 u<t for whir h \ nine is f mums ! h« Rovul School 
of lace making is an interesting institution and cm|>!o>s several hundred girls 


of the great churcn of Santa Maria clc 11 a 
Salute, built in thanksgiving for d* liver 
ance from the plague of 1630 And wt 
have the embarrassmtnt of choice for 
hotels to stay at 

We deposit our baggage in one of 
those that crowd together in the vie mity, 
and take our first walk Whither ? 
Where else but to the Piazza, the magnet 
for every new foot in Venice ? It is not 
far. From any of those hotels we come 
up a long narrow alley into a narrow 
street (but there are few broader in 
Venice), cross a step-arched bndge (they 


all have steps) pass by that grottsqui 
church when the ingenious Mr Law 
re poses, continue along the narrow street 
hustled and jostled by the almost im 
penetrable throng that always fills it, 
resist the temptation to loiter at the 
fascinating shops on either hand, forget 
that such things as horses and motor¬ 
cars c vist in their utter absence here, 
pass under a broad archway —and stop 
and hold our breath 

We look down a great paved parallel¬ 
ogram and at the farther end, glowmg 
in its jewelled magnificence of marble 
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DOME AND CAMPANILE OP SAN GEREMIA BY THE GRAND CANAL 

With »t<* blue water* ou whit h grateful gondolas. glide spanned bv numberless slender bridges, 
its h,uutv»im' **ld houses palates .uid s.im tnarios rising ahno>t sheet iiom the water’s edge, Venice, 
bathed m sunshine, pit seats an endless arra\ ot Ixsiutiftil m rues Here is the chur h of San Geremia, 
dating from 175 i, which uses at the comer where the Cannarcgio dnerges from the Grand Cana) 


anti mosaic, three immense banners 
hanging from three colossal flagstaffs m 
fiont of its fretted and somewhat low 
facade* the Byzantine domes and 
arches of San Marco fill the eye with a 
glory of Oriental rather than Christian 
splendour. To the right, and slightly in 
front of it, the Campanile rises in austere 
simplicity, dwarfing everything 

Ever since the constantly-shifting 
capital of the lagoon-dwellers, fugitive 
from the breakdown of Rome on the 
mainland, was definitely established in 
the island of Rialto halfway between sea - 


and land, this piazza has been the focus- 
point of Venice Enlarged century by 
century until in the sixteenth century 
(save for the narrow end brought to 
approximate uniformity by Napoleon) 
it assumed substantially its present 
appearance, it has always been the 
great meeting-place of the Venetians— 
their " drawing-room,” as is pro¬ 
verbially said. Not for hundreds of 
years has a horse (other than the famous 
bronze horses over the portico of 
S. Mark's) been seen in it. The terrors 
of " traffic" are unknown; one can 
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promenade in a security not offered by 
any other square in Europe?. And the 
Venetians promenade there to this day 
as they have always done, in swarms, 
every age and every class—father, 
mother, child and nurse carrying the 
baby, the bared leaded girls with their 
black shawls dabbing at their ankles, 
the young men in a quaint exaggeration 
of |>erfect fashion, up and down the 
sunny side in winter, up anti dow r n the 
shady side in summer. 

From each of the long colonnaded 
sides, chairs of cafes, famous for 
two hundred years, invade the great 
ojien space, and the noise of three or 
four comjHding or< hestras makes a 
pleasant cacophony, unless and until 
the municipal orchestra of Venice, 
installed in the centre, comes to silence 
them all with a splendidly rendered 
music, listened to in reverent silence by 
a densely jammed crowd. Living 
packed as they do, in incredibly narrow 
sunless alleys, for Venetians the 
“ Piazza ” is an essential of life. Every 
stone of it is pregnant with history. 

Spoils ol Battle for S. Mark's 

And the buildings round it, how shall 
they even be sketched in less than many 
volumes ? That miracle of S. Mark’s, a 
dull blaze of golden mosaic within, its 
domed ceilings rising mosque-like one 
after the other in a gloom where the 
altar glows with a sombre richness of 
many thousand precious stones, is 
itself a synthesis of the wondrous 
history of the republic throughout a 
thousand years. Originally but the 
Chapel of the Doges* Palace adjacent 
to it, begun in 8jo and not finished in 
its present form until the fifteenth 
century, every conquering Doge, as 
Venice threw her power farther and yet 
farther across the world, brought to 
it the rarest of the spoils. 

The four antique bronze horses are 
booty from Constantinople in 1204, 
the two curious sculptured square 
pillars outside were brought from Acre 
in 1256 when the Venetians defeated 
their rivals the Genoese, the four 


enigmatic figures in armour carved out 
of red porphyry on the outside wall are 
a reminiscence of the Crusades. There 
is no slab of all the multi-coloured slabs 
of marble which encrust every inch of 
wall that is not filled with mosaic 
that has some history, forgotten or 
yet remembered. 

Palace of the Duke* of Venice 

The Doges' Palace, begun in 1309 on 
the site of a former castle, with its 
magnificent Giant's Staircase (where 
the traitorous Doge Fabero is falsely 
said to have been beheaded), its immense 
(ireat Council Chamber with Tintoretto's 
“ Paradise " all across one wall (the 
largest painting in the world), its gor¬ 
geous ceilings panelled with masterpieces 
(if Paul Veronese and Tintoretto, is a 
conglomeration of marvels that many 
days' study cannot exhaust. In it is 
yet the famous " Bocca di Leone," the 
Lion's Mouth, into which anonymous 
denunciations were cast ; and under¬ 
neath, at the Vvel of the canal which 
skirts its farther side and is spanned 
by the Bridge of Sighs, the cells—awtful 
to us, but far better than most medieval 
prisons- in which lay offenders against 
the republic can yet be visited. 

The great Campanile, 325 feet in 
height, that overshadows the Doges* 
Palace, is an exact replica of the one 
first built in the tenth century and 
modified in its upper w T orks to its 
present similitude by the sixteenth. 

Pendulous Punishment for Priests 

It collapsed, not without warning, in 
July, 1902 (without killing or injuring 
anyone), and after heated controversies 
w f as rebuilt and finished in 1912. In 
the old days, priests convicted of certain 
crimes used to be suspended in a cage 
half-way up its vertiginous height— 
some for life, some for a determined 
period. By the famous bells that rang 
in its upper chamber, every circumstance 
of the life of the old Venetians, official 
or private, was regulated, and to this 
day the celebrated “ Marangona," the 
bell which summoned the carpenters 
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WHERE THE STATELY CASA SORANZO FLANKS S. MARINA’S CANAL 


More than 150 canals intersect Venice, this labyrinthine network of waterways forming some 117 amah 
islands on which the city stands Known as " ni,” the cauais usually have narrow paved paths triaging 
their banhs, but often their waters lap the very walls of the houses ; they are navigated by small boats 
or gondolas, though a plague of motor boats now infests ♦he Grand Canal, the principal thoroughfare 
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ISLAND OF S GIORGIO MAGGIORE WASHED BY VENETIAN WATERS 

TIk <l« m tin mt ft iturts of (Ins s n til is! met Km oppoati tin Ihi/zctti ml Palace of the Dopes 
across tin ( ait d« di s tit M u< ♦ », tr* tht « iitipat ilc m 1 donit ! « rut lform t hurt h of Sun (norgi > Maggiore 
I h< Ik toilful n*!< ri >t of (Ins n < ditu t lx s uu In Pilladio in I V S m<! complete 1 in 

tontims inan\ pit 1 »us \.t«r)s »f trt an I tin < tr\in^ of the < hoir stills is t >pcciall> noteworthy 



Donald McDeinb 

VENETIAN FISHING SMACK ON THE BLUE WATERS OF THE LAGOON 

The shallow bay or lagoon of the Adriatic m which Venice lies, known as the Laguna Viva* is some 
twentv five miles in length and nine and a half in width The tide rises and falls approximately two 
feet and a half and at high water the navigable passages round the city are marked by stakes, avenues 
of brown black poles visible aU»ve the surface Ship building is one of Venice's chief industries 
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FAMOUS VENETIAN CHURCH OF 8S, GIOVANNI AND PAOLO 

This church, built tn i 333-90, ranks next to that of San Marco as the most imposing in Venice. 
Within its weather-beaten walls are found the monumental tornl* of the Doges. On the right is 
seen Vernx hio’s bronze equestrian statue of Bartolomeo Colleont, General of the Republic, of which 
Ruskm declared . “ I do not believe there is a more glorious work of sculpture existing 111 tins world M 

to work in tlic arsenal, booms out at glimpse of water to be seen in this city 

noon when the signal-gun crashes from criss-crossed with innumerable canals ; 

the island of San Giorgio Maggiore and not even the Grand Canal is visible ; 

every bell in the city takes up the one looks down only on a wilderness of 

clamour. From its summit, curiously brown roofs, 

enough, apart from the immensity of From the Piazzetta which leads out 
£he surrounding lagoon, there is not a of the Piazza by the Campanile towards 
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IN THE COURT OF THE MAGNIFICENT PALACE OF THE DOGES 

The Palace of the the old rulers, of the Krpuhlu of Venice, is one of the citv’s most famous and 

historical buildings. Its court, lieguu about 14H4, and adorned with t\u» brourc well heads of 1556 and 
affords this delightful glimpse of the m.issne domes of S Mark’s Cathedral looming a bow the 
itrld) ornamental walls and presenting an harmonious mingling of Hy/an t me and Gothic architecture 

the lagoon, let us take a gondola for in ancient days, was the great gambling- 

that (irand Canal. To reach the place of the Venetians, and to put a 

gondola-stand (the Molo as it is calk'd) stop to the practice by making the spot 

with its picturesque lantern-shrine sinister the republic decreed that its 

perched on a pole, we pass by the two criminals should suffer death between 

ancient pillars, bearing respectively the the pillars. To this day it is considered 

Lion of S. Mark and S, Theodore. Here, unlucky to pass between them. 
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QUIET CORNER OF THE PESCHERIA, OR FISH-MARKET, OF VENICE 

The Grand Canal is Hanked bv nunv handsome palaces of the old patricians, and from the fish* 
marked an uninterrupted vnew of the lo\elv O I)oro, cm the farther side of the water, is obtained. 
This most elegant ot Gothic palaces was erected in 14 2 \ y>. and the popular rcadUu? of its name, 

C«i d’ Oro, is derived from the original gilding on its high!) ornamental facade 

We take our gondola and turn to of the Piazza) A little farther on, part 

the right, into the mouth of that great of the Grand Canal Hotel is the water- 

street of palaces whose roadway is a front of the Ridotto—the gambling* 

shimmering flood of water in perpetual house which was to Europe of the* 

disturbance by the traffic. To the eighteenth century what the Casino of 

right of us is the ancient mint, the Monte Carlo is now. To the left of us 

Zecca, and beyond that the green is the seventeenth century magnificence 

gardens of the Royal Palace (the back of Santa Maria della Salute. And m 

of the buildings constituting one side front, on either hand, is an endless 
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succession of palaces no two exactly 
alike the diverse styles of centuries 
apart jostling one another but all 
tloquint of a vanished splendour 

I lu re aie more than two hundred 
of them in the* rather more than two 
miles of this wondrous winding thoiough 
fare through the city, and it is impos¬ 
sible to do more in a slight skt tch th in 
state the broad fact and leave t lie 
details to imagination Not one of 
them again but his its historv and its 
fascinating are lute etmil interest t< w 
therein that have not been inhibited 
by world famous ctl< bntu^ lheie 
mime use* in its Lite Ktnaissmee oste 11 
tation is the Pal t//o R«//ome o wlur« 
Kobcxt Browning lived and died V 
little lx \ Olid t h< is* two Gothic pdd'is 

Giustim ini house el \\ 1 ) llowelL 

the novelist and Wagner when he 
wiote Install and Isolde The jxrfeet 
Gothic palaee n< \t d< or to tlie m 
lx longing to the clue il and tragie 
taimly of the lose an is the most 
tamous on the ( anal It is just on tin 
Ixrnl and then throughout the cen 
turn's the grand st mei of the Regatta 
has beim moored and within it He nrv 
111 of brain t was entertuinel in 1574 
in a sumptuous round of h stiv ltn s whose 
memory is vet aine in \ mm 

Where Bv roo and VH a<ner I Ived 

A< ross tin C anal just round the lx nd 
is the Moctnigo Pilau win re Bvion 
h\ed in eceintruitv and scandal \1 
finest opposite is the* iiothn Pisam 
Palate wbenee (aim tin gre.it painting 
by Paul Veiotuse * 1 he lanulv of 
Darius at the beet of Vlexandei now 
in the London National (jalle rv l arthc r 
on, on the other side again, just before 
1 caching the Rialto Bridge is the 
palace of the last Doge of Venice and 
just beyond the bridge on the same side 
is the small house where the unspeak¬ 
able Arctmo the' hrst journalist and the* 
"Scourge of Pit net's, ’ lived and died 
Some way beyond, and on the othtr 
side, is the lofty palace, now the 
municipal pawnshop, of the family of 
that Catterma Comer who was Queen 


of Cyprus and who gave her kingdom 
to the re public Almost opposite, once 
more, is the splendid Pala/zo Vendramin 
in winch Richard Wagner passed out, 
one may hope, into an eternity of those 
indiessly melodic harmonies in which 
his soul d< lighted And so it goes on. 

The Business of a Lifetime 

Not one but many journeys up and 
down the Grand ( anal arc needed even 
to enumerate these never-ending 
palaee s to put a name to them all frejm 
me moi \ is a matte r 1 >f months, to master 
then lust 01 \ of \<ars \nd as the 

goinlol 1 glide s sway inglv onwards with 
tlie wtter splashing against its flat 
bolt >m tin e\< inconstantly distracted 
h«r< b\ a tiagimnt of those olel painted 
fr< ^ (h s wInch oik e e ov e re d t verv f house 
and m id< the Grand ( anal a blaze* ol 
t oloui there b\ 1 sculpture d dexerwav 
» wonde rful window a lomantic glimpse 
up one of th< innuni r ibl< side canals 
and alwavs by the life of the Canal 
itse ]i the swarming gondolas the fer¬ 
ric s ( traghe ttos ) from side to side, 
the market boats laden high with pio 
duee green and ieel and gold the 
omnibus steimeis stopping evc*ry few 
hunched cards to take up and set down 
♦ 1 u lr cargoes of \ cm turns chattering 
their soft eh lie et \nd aiterwards one 
renumbers tliat one has forgotten to 
jxeint out sue h a mirtclc of Gothu 
aiehiteeture as the ( a I)oio or d Oro 
and the' (jxrhaps o\ cr restored) Gothic 
i ondaco de 1 1 urehi ! 

Slashed 11* ever} direction though 
Venue' is with the innumerable canals 
bv which alone merchandise can be 
conveyed (except by hand)—the city 
consists of more than a hundred jigsaw- 
puzzie islands connected by about 400 
bridges—vet every house m it. improb¬ 
able though it seems to the newxomer. 
lias a land as well as a water entrance 

The Other Half of Venice 

The traveller who sees Venice only 
from a gondola sees only half of it He 
misses a half that is at least as interest¬ 
ing—and it is cunous how confusingly 
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different Venice appears when explored 
on foot after it has been seen merely 
from the gondola-level between blank 
walls oi houses. For behind those 
houses, and oirely touching upon the 
water except to cross it, is a labyrinth 
of narrow streets, crowded with people 
and tilled with shops. 

Ma%e of Medieval Streets 

The most important of those streets 
--the one that every tourist knows- - 
is the Merceria. leading, with sharp 
baffling turns, from the Piazza to the 
Rialto Bridge and the great Rialto 
Market beyond, the immemorial “ High 
Street ” of Venice. But there are some 
3,000 others, one modern wide one and 
all the others narrow, picturesque and 
tortuous as m the Middle Ages. It is 
the easiest of things to get hojxle^slv 
lost in them ; and for the lxmefit of 
the Venetians themselves the munici¬ 
pality paints up cveiy few yards at 
the unexpected turns 4 ‘ Way to the 
Railway Station "—an Ariadne-thread 
that runs right through the city. To 
explore every one of these streets is 
a matter of walking hard every day 
for a few months—cxjxTto crede. 

It is an exploration worth making. 
Venice is divided into six “ sestieri ” 
and tliirty parishes, each sharply distinct 
in its characteristics from its neigh¬ 
bours-—and most of them utterly un- 
visited by the tourist. It holds vast 

campos" (in Venice every square, 
except the Piazza and two others, is a 
" camjxi") surrounded by splendid 
palaces now inhabited r<x)m by room 
(even sold room by room) by inmate's 
far from aristocratic. 

Spirit of the Venetian People 

It has a wealth of churches (particu¬ 
larly the church of the Frari and the 
not less famous SS. Giovanni and Paolo) 
that have their original masterpieces 
of dark painting on the walls. It holds 
an endlessly diversified picture of the 
Venetian people going about their work 
as they have done through the centuries. 
The lords and ladies, the masked 


dandies and hooded pannier-skirted 
dames of the eighteenth century carnival 
have disappeared but the Venetian 
[X'ople remains, and it is fascinating 
beyond most peoples in its naivete*. 

It works in its ojvn fronted shops 
at its arts and crafts and trades as it 
has done all through the rise 1 * and fall 
of the vvorld-|X)wer of its city, and it 
s|xsiks still its ancient softly-elided 
dialect, it presents a constant and ever- 
renewed pieturesquenesss at every turn 
- and every turn, again, of the narrow 
streets in which it dwells brings some 
new memory of romantic history. 

In this narrow alley dwelt Bragadin. 
the heroic genera! who allowed himself 
to be flayed alive by the Turks rather 
than turn renegade. In those two 
picturesque buildings l<x>king at one 
another along a forgotten side-canal, 
Bianca Capjxllo and the banker’s 
clerk saw and loved one another and 
began that romantic story which ended 
for Bianca by her IxTotning Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany, and a final dost' of 
poison from her brother-m-law. 

Serena tat under the Moon 

In that palace, in a backwater, once 
dwelt the Giustiniano brought from his 
monastery by the state to refound Ins 
family when all but he had perished 
in the wars of the republic. There, 
on those water-steps, the glib-tongued 
tiddler, Casanova, saved the apoplectic 
senator and began one of the most 
extraordinary of all his extraordinary 
adventures. In this modest house 
lived Daniele Manin who—in a desperate 
forlorn hope—revived for a space the 
ancient heroic glory of the Republic 
of S. Mark. Round that corner dwelt 
Marco Polo-- 

And then those silver nights when 
the city is transmuted into an unearthly 
lx^auty of pure magic under the full 
moon, and all night long, for their 
private pleasure, the Venetians glide 
up and down the Grand Canal singing 
soft serenatas to the caressed thrumming 
of guitars. It is the most fascinating 
city in the world* 
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Capital of Austria’s Lost Empire 

by Hamilton Fyfe 

S]>et ml Tor respondent for the “Daily Mail" throughout Central Europe 


N O one can ever have come away 
from Vienna without feeling the 
light, gay atmosphere of this 
most beautiful of all titles. It turns a 
smiling fate to its \ lsitors even in 
adversity. It is always ready to laugh, 
even at'itself. Y oil feel that it ought to 
1m* bathed in the jMTjx-tual sunshine of 
that moderate prosperity wlikh it knew 
so well how to enjoy. 

The thought of tragedy clouding its 
firmament and making its hon/.on black 
with sinister cloud *s one that seems in¬ 
congruous. Yet nowhere has a more 
tragic development followed mirth and 
gaiety, nowhere have we seen mi painful 
a modern illustration of the fable of the 
grasshop|HT which, through the pleasant 
days of summer, gave no thought to 
winter’s needs. 

Few who enjoyed the gaiety and 
mirth of Vienna before the (treat War 
foresaw the dark days ahead. They did 
not notice any signs of the storm that 
was gathering. On the surface all was 
jKilished and looked permanent enough. 
The visitor thought that Vienna repre¬ 
sented Austria, he supposed that the 
smiling, sympathetic people of the 
capital and the cheerful peasants in the 
country that surrounded it were gtxxl 
samples of the whole (xipuiation of the 
Hapsburg Empire. 

The Shadow of Covoind Event* 

He did not know that Vienna, that is 
the bureaucracy of Vienna, with its 
kept newspapers and its swift vengeance 
on anyone who strove to enlighten 
opinion, was desperately trying to hold 
down the greater part of the country'. 
He fancied the " rows ” in the Keichs- 
rath (House of Commons) were due to 
the inability of " foreigners M to follow 
the decorous methods of English 


parliamentary pnxodure. He said 
what he heard others say, that he 
stipj>osed then* would be a " break-up 
when the old Emjxror Franz Josef 
died." Hut he did not give a thought 
to what that break-up would be hke. 

Ft l'.cn from a High Estate 

When it came, at the end of the Great 
\\ ar, the* old emjx*ror having been d< ad 
two years and his successor Karl having 
failed to win either devotion or confi¬ 
dence, it surprised by its alarming con¬ 
sequences even those who had worked 
hardest to bring it about. This great 
city of Vienna with its 2,000,000 
inhabitants not only ceased to be the 
capital of a vast empire and became 
merely the chief town of a small 
country containing less than 7,000,000 
jx*opIe altogether ; it ceased also to be 
the business and banking centre for 
an extensive trade system, it w as unable 
to kt*cp its factories going for want of 
raw material, it even had difficulty in 
feeding its population, partly because* 
its resources were so painfully' reduced, 
partly because most of the districts 
from which it drew* its supplies in happier 
days were separated from it now by 
frontiers and customs barriers, partly 
because even the peasants who remained 
Austrian had to be coaxed into supply¬ 
ing the city with milk and meat, with 
grain and vegetables. 

The quality which the Viennese set 
above all others is one for which there 
is no exact word in English. They call 
this quality “ Gemuthlichkeit/* The 
man or woman who is “ gemuthlich ** 
has smiling eyes, an easy temperament, 
a cheerfully cynical outlook upon life. 
Earnestness is excluded, pomposity also. 
Nothing must be taken seriously enough 
to interfere with comfort* No reformer 
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VIENNA WITH ITS RING OF STREETS ROUND THE OLD TOWN 


bent upon improving the world could disintegration of society, the dismissal 

be “ gemuthlich” Chief!} because of of Austrian officials m all countries 

this charming Vu nntse quality came the which had been unchr Hapsburg 

tragedy which followed mirth domination and had become independent 

Over the beautiful city drifted dark statis People who had lived tasilj 

clouds of death and despair Starvation upon incomes derived from land or 

earned off numberless victims and left investment, or on the modest salaries 

others in torture from softening of the of professors schoolmasters or clerks 

bones, twisted the backs and legs of in government offices, or on pensions 

babies, infected children with tubercular which were drawn as the reward of good 

disease If it had not been for the prompt service in the past, found themselves 

aid brought in by vanous Bntish and unable to provide for their daily needs 

American organizations, hunger would unless they continued to sell their 

l^ave come near to wiping out an entire valuables, their furniture, their clothes 
generation Many of those, too, were Among the aristocracy of title and of 
helped who, without being actually land there were some who shared the 
brought to the starvation point, were hardships of the middle class 
reduced suddenly from moderate A great many officers of the army 
comfort to bitter poverty and navy were turned adrift, losing their 

The puddle class suffered most of all livelihood as well as their occupation 
from the fall m the value of money, the Many who had estates in the lands cut 
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off from Austria were deprived of them, 
at all events for the time being. Large 
numbers of families accustomed to easy 
circumstances had scarcely enough to 
eat, could buy no clothes or boots, were 
unable to indulge in the simplest 
reci eat ions or pleasures. 

Strangers who visited Vienna could 
hardly believe that the city, still gay, 
still mirthful, had been the victim of 
this change of fortune. They saw the 
restaurants and cafes filled as usual, 
they had difficulty m getting places at 
tlie <ip«tra, the shops wire exhibiting 
e\jh*nsive luxuries and doing a brisk 
trade. What they did not see was that 


the customers who bought so lavishly, 
and the diners who did themselves so 
well, and the throng at every place of 
entertainment, were for the most part 
not Viennese but visitors who had been 
attracted to the country by the cheap¬ 
ness of Austrian money. 

Czechs from Bohemia, Southern Slavs 
from the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, Jews from Galicia, 
Rumanians, Scandinavians, Americans, 
British, Turks, filled the hotels and 
enjoyed themselves each after his kind 
and lent the city an air of pro.sj>erity. 
made it seem like its old laugh ter-loving 
and pleasure-loving self. Those Viennese 



ttoaaUd MoLeUh 

IMPOSING EDIFICE OF VIENNA’S TOWN-HAUL 

Tb«* Gothic town-hall of Vienna, far-famed (or its beauty and interest, was built in 1872-82, and 
occupies an area of more than 25,000 square yards. The fine facade of its central pile is adorned 
with numerous statues of burgomasters and illustrious citizens, and its well-proportioned tower 
rises to a height of 338 feet. Within is tlie municipal library, containing some 70,000 volumes 
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who mingled with the visitors were such 
as had made money during the Great War, 
such as were speculating with success 
and winning the price of their fellow- 
citizens’ blood, such as wore engaged in 
the few branches of industry or of 
commerce that were still capable of 
bringing in big profits. 

City Air Fit for Consumptives 

The difference between them and the 
people who had stood for Vienna in the 
past could not be missed. They were 
all too plainly uncultivated, they all too 
obviously lacked those delightful 
manners which marked their pre¬ 
decessors. Immediately one felt, if one 
had known Vienna before, that the 
atmosphere had changed. One was 
conscious of the presence of disaster. 
One knew that the city of gay memories 
had become a city of tragic mirth. 

Yet if one avoided the Karntner- 
strasse and the Graben, which are the 
principal shopping streets, if one ttxjk 
meals in a private house or in some 
small restaurant of no account to 
profiteers, one could almost imagine the 
city unchanged. It had lost nothing 
of its delightful clear air, so clear that 
consumptive children live on the top of 
a hospital in the open and regain their 
health. Imagine trying to do that in 
the thick, damp air of an English city, 
reeking with coal-smoke from innumer¬ 
able domestic fires ! The view' of the 
mountains from the gardens lying along 
the bank of the Danube Canal was, at 
sunset, as glorious as ever. The broad 
belt of boulevards which encloses the 
Inner Town left upon the mind just the 
same impression of beauty and splendour 
as of old. 

A Beauty in Dittren 

For a little while the blow which had 
fallen paralysed the authorities. 'Hie 
proud and loving care which they had 
lavished on the city was, during a short 
time, remitted. Vienna could never 
look shabby, but it had the forlorn look 
of a beauty in distress. Soon, however, 
that outward and visible sign of tragedy 


vanished. The delicious gardens which 
refresh the eye in every part of the Ring 
were again eloquent of the gardener's 
hand. The banks of green which relieve 
the effect of buildings, the flower 
parterres which bloom beside the busiest 
arteries of traffic, the trees which shade 
the Ring footpaths, once more filled the 
city w ith their delight and restful charm. 

If there were no gardens, no shaded 
walks, no ramparts of green, Vienna 
would still be a magnificent city, the 
most dignified and noble in its plan of all 
cities. The width of the streets 
round the Altstadt, or Inncre Stadt, the 
spaces which were so wisely allowed for 
and so generously preserved, the vistas 
of well-proportioned public buildings 
which so frequently reveal themselves, 
would give it a character apart, were 
there not a tree or a bush or a flower to 
lx* seen. But, as it is, W'ith green 
borders to the wide thoroughfares, W'ith 
the open spaces adorned by exquisite 
arrangements of turf and shrub and 
blossom, with the buildings embellished 
by their frame of leafy joy, it adds to 
magnificence* lx*auty, it is delicious as 
well as dignified, its nobility is gracious 
and engaging, it is a city without peer. 

Vienna at a Roman Ootpoat 

Although the historical reason for the 
proud place from which Vienna has 
fallen was its long-held position as a 
bulwark of Europe against the East, 
it started its career as a frontier post 
of the Roman Empire against the 
northern barbarians. Vindomina was 
a Celtic settlement originally, but after 
some centuries of Roman rule, under 
the name of Vindobona, it became a 
“ municipium ” of no little importance. 

On the downfall of the empire, how¬ 
ever, various barbarians held it, Huns 
and Slavs, until Charlemagne made the 
district his frontier against the Slavonic 
Avars. Whether or no the site of 
Vienna had been occupied during the 
period of turmoil, it rapidly grew in size 
and power under the rulers of the Holy 
Roman Empire, especially during the 
Crusades, up to the accession of the 



Vienna. An odd policeman, here and there , guards IhelSofburg, 
the old Imperial palace that once glittered with splendid uniforms 
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Vienna. The Hofburg , ife magnificent facade whose blinds 

are drawn, speaks of a splendour that departed with the Hapsburgs 
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Vienna. Outside the Ho/burg is the spacious Maria-Tkeresenplats 
tumked by two targe museums. That shown here is the Art Cattery 
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Vienna* The Votive Church in Maximilumsptats was erected 
in gratitude for the emperor’s escape from assassination in 1835 
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Vienna. S. 
Gothic ckurck 


Stephen's elates from about 1230 and is the finest 
in Austria. Its roof is gay with a pattern of Hies 
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Vienna. In the middle of the Grabett, the chief shopping street, 
• ts * m**ty Column, raised after the horrible plague of 1679 
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Vienna. At the back of ike Opera House is A Ibrechtsplatx* Notice 
mat the lamp standard supports flowering plants in a box 
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The classic Parliament House faces the Volksgarten from across the 
November 1 2 Ring, lately the Franzensring. It was completed in 1883 



Vienna. East of the Parkring there is the popular Siadt Park 
by the canal, which is here crossed by-this creeper-draped bridge 
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Hapsburg dynasty which made it the 
capital in 1276 and inaugurated a new 
era of brilliance. 

It was now that its real r 61 e of the 
champion of the west began. First the 
Hungarians, an Asiatic people, stormed 
against it, even capturing it in 1485 ; 
next the Turks in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries pushed their con¬ 
quests to its very walls, but could 
prevail no farther. 

Since then the French have occupied 
Vienna under Na|x>leon, and Prussia has 


features of its site. The Danube flows 
near, but not through it: what passes 
through Vienna is a broad canal con¬ 
nected with the river at each end. By 
a bald and entirely successful feat of 
engineering the Danube which had a 
winding course, troublesome for navi¬ 
gation, was straightened. It has since 
the seventies flowed in an exact line 
between embankments for several miles 
in the neighbourhood of the city. 

From the hill-top of the Kahlenberg 
it can lx* seen running to the horizon 



FOUNTAIN IN THE PARK OF AN ERSTWHILE IMPERIAL PALACE 

Over 7*»o acre* are occupied bv the beautiful gardens, with their fme walks, clipped hedges, fountains, 
sculptures, grottoes and pools, attached to the Viennese palace of Schonbruim, which until 1918 was 
a summer residence of the Austrian Fmpcror. The palace stands on the site of a hunting lodge of 
1570, and the present building, tx'guu m 1696, received under Maria Theresa its chief improvements 


degraded it from the position of virtual 
capital of the German world ; but these 
events affected its social status but little 
and its outward splendour not at all. 
No blow that Vienna has ever suffered 
can compare with the issue and after- 
math of the Great War. 

Of the old Vienna there is little left 
since the ramparts were demolished in 
1858 to give place to the Ring, and from 
that time the splendour of the city 
dates. It owes nothing to the natural 


like a gigantic ditch, while to one side 
of it a few lakes show where the old 
course of the Danube meandered to the 
detriment of trade. Nor, to make up 
for its lack of a fine river, has Vienna a 
commanding situation, or indeed any 
picturesque accidents of nature to give 
it interest. Near by are the mountains, 
but it is built on the flat; there is 
scarcely a rise in the whole of it until 
the farthermost suburbs are reached. 

To the hands of men, therefore, must 
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be allotted the credit of putting Vu nna 
before all othei cities in splendour and 
in charm It unites these attributes in 
a clcgrte unparalleled anywhere else 
It combine s also the 1 astt rn merit of 
soaring imagination with Western ldt as 
of sttmlim ss and order There is a 
sa\ing that “the hast begins m the 
Landstrasse which is the quarter of 
Vienna that lies across the Danube 
( anal And it ma\ be said truly that 
Vienna is the Portal ot the East Up 
to its gates as we hue seen the 


pie\ailed in Austria as it did in Russia 
the police were the watchdogs of the 
governing caste, the bureaucracy, and 
reformers w p ere marked down to be 
taught a lesson and to have thur re- 
forming zeal c hille d 

Oriental too was the muzzling of free 
opinion m the newspapers This was 
managed in the hrst place, by bribery 
Writers of artic les went to the Foreign 
Oftue for then instructions Public 
judgement was torrnecl by the officials 
\n\ newspaper proprietor who persisted 
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ALONGSIDE AN ARM OF THE RIVER DANUBE 


A branch of the Dmtilx* w is converted into a in ll m and spannt 1 bv numerous bruises 

flows through \ lenn i m a uindmg course In mi north to south east r ir from bcutc unsightly. It i* 
clean and pleasant to look at this so tion shows the great live fish mark* t with its rows of p&rtlv 
subnurgtd tanks m which the fish aie held captive until required for food 


Turkish invasions rolled Eastward of 
Vienna the combined influences of 
Turk and Tartar have everywhere left 
an Oriental tinge 

In Austria itself there was a certain 
amount of that colouring matter to lx? 
noticed while the Hapsburgs nugn^d 
The system of government assumed 
that the people 4 existed m order to lx? 
ruled over by the bureaucracy As in 
the Russia of the Tsirs, the officials 
who ruled the sovereign as well as the 
people thought and spoke of themselves 
as “ We/ # and of all the rest as “ They ” 
The same Oriental police spy system 


m disregarding invitations to take 
orders as to what he should say wa% 
quietly suppressed 

There w\is no open seizure of the 
mwspiper office oi of an offending 
i>suc, no prosecution was instituted 

In theory the Press was free. But 
although newspapers could print what 

they liked, according to the right 

guaranteed them by the constitution, 
they could not be sold if they printed 
what the government did not like 

They were only to be bought in certain 
shops which had licences to deal also 
m matches and tobacco; and if these 


THE PRATERSTERN, DOMINATED BY THE TEGETTHOF MONUMENT 

Rising tn t lif 1‘ratirsttrn or Mir m» < ilUd }>< < him of the s« \ < r il stre < ts which rich ft from it stir 
\mm »v tin i ♦ pt tthofl Monumt nt w hit 1 *»| ft clinch c omni in >r itc v tht Uivdhatth of 1 isva in 1866 , 
and "unmounted bv » f mt bun/* si »tu< of the vut*ri us idnm il I he' distort (mat Wheel, 
2i » fc«*t high »s in a conns nscrwd is in umis* limit rrs »^t <*f tin Prittr l*ark 
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CENTRE OF VIENNA’S WORLD-FAMOUS GRAND OPERA 

The State Opera House, built m i86i 6 o In the French Renaissance style, accommodates over 2,000 
persons, and Is on< of the most nolcworthv of \ ienna*s manv fine buildings The music of this noble 
institute is magnffntut , its orchestra eiijovs a world wide reputation, and it is true to sa> that the 
opera is an object of j>ersoual affection aud pride to every cituten of Vienna 
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ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLY BUILT CHURCHES IN VIENNA 

The main structure of Karlskmhe is square in s>hapc and surmounted bv a toloss.il dome, while the 
rococo facade comprises a Corinthian portico, two soaring columnar belfries, tnH feet high and 
d<*corated with reliefs, and two comer towers. The church was Iwgtin m 1715, soon after the plague 
had died out, the ravages of which are depicted in relief in the tympanum above the portico 


shops sold newspapers which spoke 
against the government, their licences 
could be revoked. 

So it was not in the La nd> trapse, not 
across the Danube ( anal that the East 
began, but in the Foreign Office and the 
other departments of state in the heart 
of the city. These mostly clustered 
round the Hofburg or Imperial Palace 
which covers a large area still, though 
it was seldom used as a royal residence ; 
the old emperor who was on the throne 
for nearly seventy years preferred 
always the palace of Schttnbrunn on the 
outskirts of the capital None of the 
4 Hofburg buildings had much archi¬ 


tectural interest ; indeed the only 
building that has any to speak of is 
the C hurch of S. Stephen, at the heart 
of the Inner City, with its very beautiful 
spire and its roof of coloured tiles-— 
prominent features in every view of the 
place. Outside it is in parts graceful, 
in parts fantastic, in parts even gay, 
for the Gothic cathedral builders often 
let their work express their high spirits 
as well as their desire to glorify God. 

The west end which faces the busy 
street at a point where all the currents 
of activity in Vienna meet has its 
thirteenth century heaviness relieved 
by sculptures, many of them divertingly 
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Donald McLeUh 

SECTION OF VIENNA’S CHIEF BUSINESS ARTERY 


One of the chief business streets of Vienna is Kamtucrstrasse, a fine thoroughfare some 60 feet wide, 
with excellent shops, which *s a favourite promenade of the citizens during the midday and evening 
hours. On the right of the photograph is seen the facade of the Maltese Church ; in the background 
soars the beautifully ornamented south tower, 450 feet high, of the Gothic cathedral of S. Stephen 
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grotesque. Externally, therefore, the 
“ Stefanskirche ” fits in with the light¬ 
hearted character of the population 
which surges around it. 

But as soon as you have passed inside 
the church you are aware of the same 
contrast that has weighed upon you 
elsewhere. The gloom suggests tragedy. 
Until your eyes grow used to it you can 
only see dim outlines of the high roof 
and soaring columns, figures moving 
softly in the half-light, the glow of 
altar-lamps here and there, or a patch 
of yellow perhaps where half a dozen 
tapers have been lighted before the 
picture of some wonder-working saint. 
Gone is the impression of joyousnrss 
that fell upon you in the sunlight as 
you looked up at the glad thrust of the 
spire and the cheerful, homely, varie¬ 
gated tiles. Surely, you think, this 
subdued interior must have been de¬ 
signed with a foreknowledge of the fate 
that was to close around the mirthful 
city and perhaps extinguish its glory 
for ever. 

Must Vienna begin from now to 
perish, as Babylon and Nineveh jx i ished, 
as Persepolis and Thelx»s There 
would bo a certain ironic significance 
if the city w r hieh embodies m the highest 
degree the culture and the civilization 


of Europe w f ore to lx* the earliest to 
decay, if the hand of the destroyer 
were to touch first the fairest, ripest 
fruit. Formerly the market-place and 
the clearing-house of a far-flung empire 
with many and varied industries, it is 
now the capital of a country smallei 
than Bulgaria, almost as small as 
Switzerland. As a centre of govern¬ 
ment, Vienna’s occupation is gone. Yet 
by its position, by its history, by its 
holding of so many financial and com¬ 
mercial threads, it seems destined still 
to play a famous part in Eurojioan 
development. Either the countries 
which formed the Hapsburg Empire 
must come together again in an economic 
federation or they must sink into 
communities of no account. 

If they do so come together, Vienna 
must be their trading and banking 
centre, as it was Indore Otherwise it 
will continue to lx* merely a lamp of 
pleasure around which tlx* moths from 
many lands will flutter. It will remain 
a model of what a city should lx*, but 
the life will have departed both from tlx* 
broad ring of boulevards wlueh encircles 
its central district and from the maze of 
streets in that district, twusting and 
narrow, with reminders of the past at 
every turn. 



K«ystone View Company 

GENERAL VIEW OVER THE HELDENPLAT2 NEAR THE HOFBURG 


Vienna makes an indelible impression upon the traveller, and is undoubtedly one of Europe’* most 
attractive cities, famed alike for its architectural beauty and unrivalled surroundings. The Inner 
City, encircled by the broad Ringstrasse, contain* fine structures, including the several rourls 
of the Hofburg ; the Heldcnplatz was designed in 1870-75 as a forum to the New Hofburg 
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Scenery & Industries of the Principality 

by A. Granville Bradley 


Author of M Highways and Byways of North Wales," etc. 


T HE Saxon conquest of England 
practically stopped short at the 
Welsh border such as we know 
it to-dajT- Despite occasional wars and 
raids and the temporary subjection of 
paits of Wales to the Saxon kings in a 
military and titular sense, there was no 
Saxon settlement worth mentioning. 
The Norman Conquest found Wales a 
virtually independent though divid'd 
countrv, saving always a traditional 
recognition of the sn/eramtv of the 
king in London, dating from anoint 
Celtic times. 

In brief, there was no Anglo-Saxon 
blood in Wales at the Norman conquest, 
though the long Saxonised bolder 
t utilities of England were full of W< Kh 
blood A few seaports like so many in 
western Europe were undoubtedly first 
occupied by Scandinavian rovers, but 
an occasional Norse place name is all the 
trace they have left. The original 
Welsh then, composed of a substratum 
of Ibeiians overlaid m prehistoric times 
by the stronger conquering (toidels and 
later by the rival Hrythons, had been 
long welded into one people, the 
modern Cymry, speaking what we now 
know as " Welsh," and dating in its 
present form from the Brythonic 
invasion. 

A Partial Norman Conquest 

The Norman conquest of Wales, un¬ 
like that of England, was gradual and 
fitful, owing to both the physical 
obstructions the country offered and 
the comparative lack of attraction in its 
mostly rugged surface. In the south 
and centre— speaking in broad terms— 
the Norman kings delegated the busi¬ 
ness to powerful barons who conquered 
what they could, and held such territory 


as independent Marcher-lordships from 
tlie king. In the west some native 
chief tains were left in possession under 
more or le^s the same terms. 

Edward l.'s Way with the Welsh 

Tilt re were constant wars between the 
native princes and periodically between 
a combination of these and the crown, 
with the Lord Marchers intervening 
and not always on the kings side. 
More than once Wales, temporarily 
umud under some outstanding prince, 
had won back an illusive 4 independence*, 
to be soon shattered, as much by local 
quarrels as outside pressure. In truth 
the opposing odds made a lasting m- 
d< peiuleiice impossible even had it been 
desirable. Etlwaid I. in 12^2 crushed 
the last Welsh t ifort at quasi-indepen¬ 
dence under IJtwelyn, prince of a much 
contracted north Walts, and with 
infinite pains and patience settled the 
Welsh question once* and for all. 

He created the shires of Anglesey", 
( arnarvon, Merioneth, Cardigan and 
Carmarthen, enacted a statute of laws, 
part Welsh and part English, directly 
under the crown, but left the rest of 
Wales under its Lord Marchers 
nominally subject to the crown. These 
marches were not converted into 
shires till the time of Henry VIII. 
Later on representatives of all the 
Welsh counties were summoned to 
Parliament and the legislative union 
with England was complete. Pride in 
the ascent of a Welshman, Henry VII., 
to the throne had already quenched the 
old animosities never to be rekindled. 
But otherwise the Welsh, still little 
intermingled with English strains save 
for the gradual but inevitable 
Anglicising, at such close quarters, at 
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MAP OF THE MOUNTAIN REFUGE OF THE BRITISH RACE 
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their higher classes, re¬ 
mained m most counties 

as they still remain—a 
people to themselves. 

The configuration of 
Wales upon the map is 

< Ear and outstanding, 
being roughly that of 
an a\e-head with a con¬ 
cave blade, three sides 
washed by the sea and 
the fourth, the English 
boidorepresenting the 1 
inserted portion of the 
handle. It is rnainl\ 
mountainous or hill v. 
intersected by vall< vs 
seldom over a mile in 
width. The chief excep 
lions to this configuration 
an* Anglesey, all com par 
itiVfly Hat. and most of 
Pembrokeshire, the south- 

< rn half of which has lx*en 
English m blood and 
speech since Henry I/s 
tune. Other large tracts of 
i datively smooth country 

are tin coast strips ot 
(Wamorgan and (\udigan 
and the Vale* of ( Iwyd 
m Denbighshire which 
spreads between border¬ 
ing mountains to the sea. 

The whole of Wales is u. network of 
nvers and streams, all of them dear 
and rapid. The most important are 
the Dee, running from Bala lake in the 
heart of noxth Wales to the English 
border and thence by Chester to the sea 
the Severn, rising in i’lynlimmon near 
the Irish Sea and flowing eastward 
through central Wales into Shropshire , 
the Wye, also rising in Plynlimmon, 
but flowing south-eastward through 
Radnor and Brecon into Herefordshire ; 
and lastly the Usk. using at the edge of 
Carmarthenshire and flowing through 
the counties of Brecon and Monmouth 
into the Bristol Channel. All the other 
Welsh rivers rise in mountain ranges 
winch form more or less the back 
ground to the three coasts of Wales, and 




H«r C F Finon 

ANCIENT CELTIC CROSS NEAR PEMBROKE 

Hus IxMiittltil old ( n»ss with us ornamental trarerv, known as the 
C .new ( H'ns, Mantis near the entrain e to ( arew Castle, alxmt four 
milts and a halt horn IVmbrokc It rises t*> a height of 14 feet, 
and is thought to date tiom the ninth century 

like the ( Iwyd and Conway at the north, 
the Dovev and Teify at the west, the 
Towy and Tawe at the south, run 
shorter courses to the sea. 

Though Wales appears such a con¬ 
tused mass of hills and mountains, 
there arc* groups and ranges that form 
natural boundaries and divide the 
country into clearly marked and 
separate regions. Such is the Berwyn 
range that follows up the Dee from 
Shropshire to Bala lake and then con¬ 
tinues under the name of the Arrans to 
Cader Idris and the sea at Barmouth. 
This is a straight and lofty barrier from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in height running 
clean across north Wales, through which 
communication is only possible by 
difficult mountain passes. 
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IkHialU M<-L*l*h 

ON THE BANKS OF BALA, WALES’ LARGEST LAKE 

Save the so called 1 akc Vvrnwv, vvlm h is reallv an artituial r**M-r\r»ir, Halt is the largest Welsh lake, 
being about four miles long and some time (Quarters of a mile wide In tin si waters there is ,* strange 
hsh, the gw niiad, whi< h is found <>nl\ m a few lakt s of th« Ihitish Ishs » td nowhere else It is a 
sjh'i les of whitefish, and its flavour has t»ecn nun !> disputi f h\ gourmets 



SNOWDON’S RUGGED SUMMIT FROM THE TOP OF CAPEL CURIG PATH 

The Snowdon group of mountains, the loftiest in England and Wales, h composed of a cluster of five 
peaks, arid lies ten miles south east of Carnarvon ; the highest peak is Y Wyddfa, rising to 3.560 feet 
From this rocky fastness the climber is rewarded with a remarkable view embracing the whole hill 
system of North Wales, with Snowdon’s craggy ridges as the most striking feature 
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SPORT UNDETERRED BY WEATHER IN THE WILD LLANBERIS PASS 

The mountains of \orth Wales lu like i birncr at ro^ the route to Irtliul The mini line from the 
Miuth outflanks tin m but b\ ro itl thru is a choice of passes- th< lovelv Cunw.i\ \ulh v or the \ant 
Hrawori l JanN ns or IfcdJgrUrt routes Miduav down the thirl of the four is tin long I laulxris 
like, hen whipped for trout on a cl i\ of ram with the Snowdon rang* for a background 


« 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE HARBOUR-WORKS OF HOLYHEAD 

The town of Holyhead, on Holy Island, a satellite of Anglesey, connected therewith bv a cause wav 
bearing railway and road, was selected in i8ot as the port for the Irish packets, and has grown rapidly 
since then as a harbour and holiday resort, the distant laud is Anglesey, and the Irish Sea is to the left 
The North Wall boats berth by the breakwater, while the mail packets go up the inlet 
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1 hi (lwvdictn rdi^i again, of rather 
Its-, < fixation and for a long wav 
dix iding the ]>artly \ngh< is< d little* 
<ount\ of 1 lint fiorn the Welsh county 
of Denbigh, runs due noith at right 
angfi s from tlie B«rw\ns near Llan 
tollin and the hnghsh horel* r, to the st a 
\ not he i efiatlx el* fine d range that of 
the Vidudwy mountains higher and 
molt rugged and wholly m Me none th 
and confronting the* lush S< a iuns due 


barrier, which runs westward from 
the rich low country of Herefordshire 
with a maximum altitude of 2,600 
feet, dividing the Wye and Usk valleys 
Then dipping to let the Usk through, 
it rises again to achieve its highest 
1 tfort in the 1 peaks of the Brecon 
Beacons 2 900 feet Thence it con¬ 
tinues on into Carrnarthc nshire under 
the name* of the Vans, 2,600 feet, 
which m turn dip down into the 



U nderwood 


HISTORIC RUINS OF CONWAY’S FAMOUS FORTRESS 

Tins in » nt M * i*al< whost si u< h mms fotm llie < hu f historic al ft atun of Conna\ a market 

town and Mf.ipoM m C trn iivouslurt w is 4 rt t n<1 l»\ l dwanl I m r^S 4 , tad c\er plavetl a prominent 
r jU m tin t mnti s IuMum m lortn its thic k walls t\ mketl 1>\ circular tnibaltkd towers, 

it step Ins ik*n; tin of a so« p ro k w ished on two suits t>\ the Conwa\ n\er 


north fre>in the Baunouth estuarv to 
ht-dmmg and the Dwrxd estuarv 
Then across tins latter the gn at Snow¬ 
don group whol!\ m ( arnarx onsluie 
and rising to t 560 feet, spreaels out, 
the wildest anel loftiest of all mountain 
groups, towdtds the north-west 

In south Wales two conspicuous 
mountain systems laigcly affect the 
physical and social character of the 
count! v First of these is the range 
genetically known as the Black Moun¬ 
tains, though under various definitions 
like the Berwyn-Arran-Cader Idris 


Carmarthen low* country This noble 
range* bouncF the southern horizon in all 
the mountain prospects of north Wales 
North of it, but still in old south 
Wales, is what may be styled the great 
Plynlimmon waste, of which that moun¬ 
tain with its far-spreading boggy flanks 
and satellites forms the northern por¬ 
tion For here, between the Wye on 
the east and the Cardiganshire low 
country and the Irish Sea on the west, 
is a vast, wild, moorland country that 
for the extent of its solitudes is un¬ 
equalled south of the Scottish highlands 
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It includes portions of the counties of 
Montgomery, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
Brecon and Radnor. It lias no col¬ 
lective name, but covers from 400 to 
500 square miles. It is the cradle of 
many streams and rivers, and cuts off 
the long crescent-shaped maritime 
county of Cardigan from all contact 
with the rest of Wales, except at its two 
extremities. No railroad crosses this 
wild barrier, about 40 miles in length. 
Only one motor road goes through it, 
that up the infant Wye and over the 
foot of Plynlimmon to Aberystwith. 

Sheep-walks on the Wild Hills 

Thousands of small sheep graze these 
far-reaching solitudes and a few sheep 
farmers are its only inhabitants. 
Plynlimmon at the north of this waste 
is 2,450 feet and Drygan near its heait 
is rather lower. Radnor Forest, an 
isolated extensive moorland tract of 
over 2,000 feet elevation, in that 
county, is another marked feature in 
any survey of Wales. So are the 
Prescelly hills, 1,700 feet, which fill the 
northern corner of otherwise low-lying 
Pembrokeshire. All these mountain 
chains and heights from Snowdon to 
Pembrokeshire and from the Black 
Mountains to the Berwyns can be 
clearly marked by the naked eye from 
the Long Mvnd (2,000 feet) m Shrop¬ 
shire, under certain conditions of the 
atmosphere. 

Statistics of Varying Rainfall 

The rainfall of Wales is naturally 
high but varies greatly, and often within 
a small compass. Llandudno, as 
becom<*s the most popular Welsh water- 
mg-place, is as dry as Cambridgeshire or 
Kent, while Blaenau Festiniog, with 
104 inches, is the wettest populated 
place m Wales ; Anglesey is no wetter 
than Wiltshire and Hampshire, averag¬ 
ing from 30 to 38 inches. Glamorgan 
throughout its long sea-coast farming 
belt gets about 30 inches, and the hills 
overlooking it 46 to 50 ; while in the 
populous mountain valley of the 
Rhondda the fall is as much as 87. 


Pembrokeshire gets more rain than 
any of the other lower lying districts, 
ranging from 38 inches at St. Davids to 
48 at Haverfordwest in the interior. 
Cardiganshire gets from 41 to 48 inches 
in its populated lower districts, and from 
70 upwards on the mountain range that 
forms its long semi-circular background. 
The upper Wye valley receives from 40 
to 50 inches. At its mouth at Chepstow 
the Wye rainfall drops to 30 inches. 

The Severn valley throughout Wales 
is fairly dry. Newtown getting 35 and 
Welshpool under 30 inches. But up 
in the hill country on either side the 
fall is from 50 to 60. In Denbighshire 
the whole of the Vale of Clwyd is below 
40. while Rhyl on the coast is nearly 
as dry as Llandudno. Llangollen and 
the surrounding lull villages get 40 
to bo inches. Merioneth is wet right 
through, except on the coast, Aberdovey 
showing only 40 inches. The upper Dee 
valley between Corwen and Bala has 
about 55 inches— Bala itself still more*. 
Carnarvonshire, as it includes Snow¬ 
donia, may register anything, from 
Llandudno, about 23, to 67 inches at 
Beddgelert, and as much as 140-180 on 
the top of Snowdon. 

Wrong Ideas about South Wales 

The prevailing winds throughout 
Wales are the west and south-west, and 
the climate on the whole is mild, though 
in the more elevated districts the seasons 
are colder and later, and liable to early 
and late snowstorms ; while the north 
Welsh mountains, particularly, get the 
heavy winter snowstorms inevitable to 
their altitude. 

A common delusion obtains that 
south Wali?s is physically an uninter¬ 
esting country and largely disfigured 
by its industrial enterprise. On the 
contrary the scenery is beautiful almost 
throughout, while of the six south 
Welsh counties outside Monmouth only 
a considerable portion of Glamorgan 
and a small part of Carmarthen, about 
a sixth of the whole area of south 
Walc*s. are concerned with these things. 
But out of the total population of 
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Walks. Less like a bridge than a skip's gangway, the “ Miner's 
Bridge " at Bettws-y-Coed climbs across the rocky bed of the Uugmty 
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Walks. S. John's old priory church, rebuilt in the nin ete enth 
century, is now the cathedral of the diocese of Swansea and Brecon 
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t ( l>r, Obartf* Hum 

This ts a typical white-washed Carnarvonshire homestead in what 
to-day may still be described as a country of castles and cottages 



--— It was Edward J. who, on the site of a Roman fortress, 

the castle of Harlech in Merionethshire so ren owned in old Welsh song 
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Two bridges cross iiu warm and skelUred Menai Strait between tkt mainland and Anslestv. 
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Wales. This fragment at Llangollen is Valle Cruets, an abbey 
founded in 1 200 by a grandson of Owen Gwynedd, prince of fVtales 
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Wales 2 206,000, more than half 
I 252000 reside in Glamorganshire , 
which is not appreciably larger in si/e 
than tin other < K \t 11 Welsh counties 
ot vvhuh C ar nun t hi nshin owing to its 
industrial touur is tlu m \t most 
populous with 17506(1 

Katlnoi shir» not ninth In low the 
W< Ish average in area and larger than 
Huntingdon or ( ambridg* shut* or Rt <1 
(oid has onl\ 2 { 000 fat th< thinnest 
popuhtti(»n on the soil in Ragland or 
W ales % I his is e hiedlv In < ause* it 
contains laige tracts of mountain and 
has no towns Ye t no one travelling 
thiough it would sus|H*t t this singular 
position it holds among counties It is 
appio\mttel\ a^ popnloii- as was 
nit du v id 1 nglund and is a good object 
Itssem that I nglanel with only 
2,000 o )o jx oplt but hatdlv am towns 
ot mime ru al nms<|iu nu did not 
tpp <11 sue h ,1 howling waste as is 
e >f tc II supposed 

Localisation of Mineral* 

The inhabitants of tin* industrial 
districts though m the main Welsh 
have a large* admixture of aln n blood 
and litth m common with tin* rather 
isolated and simpler folk ot the rural 
lounlhs It is the mountainous and 
nor the rlv jxirtions of (damorgan that 
contain tin greater part ot tin iron 
Cexil and had that have turned tin* 
county into a hive of smoke and 
mduxtiv and a network of tram and 
r ulway lines, and rn iele Glamorganshire 
ha its area one ot the wealthiest dix 
trie ts in Riitatn Its tinphite manu 
facture is ot vast importance Lead 
tin and copper ores uc brought from 
all parts* ol the county to be smelted 
at Neath uul Swansea 

I lie < lianiorgan < oal be ds extend into 
south-east C annai tlu*nshue. and the 
industrial corner ot that county is 
reprtM nted by tlu* sea coast town ot 
Llane*lly with 3 \ 000 people Resides 
the great trades immediately concerned 
with coal and iron, lead tin or copper, 
Glamorganshire jx>ssesses numerous 
industries contributoiy to these and 


to its shipping activitie*s C ardiff at 
the* mouth of the 1 alf, is tin capital 
ot (damoiganshire and tin* most lin 
poitant cit> in Wales Its growth has 
be <*n marvellous Worn possessing a 
population of 2000 m iSoi, it grew to 
t>0 000 in 1S73, and has now over 200,000 
inhabitants 

Cardiff the Third Port of Britain 

It is much the cleanest and handsom¬ 
est of the* Welsh industrial towns and 
stands thud in all Britain as a hipping 
port It ha^ no acres ol docks built 
b\ tlu Marquis ot Bute, and exports, 
besides rn m\ other products, alxnit 
IN 000 000 tons of c o il annually \inong 
its < hie f Industrie s are smelting ship¬ 
building non founding and the* making 
ot paper and chemicals and much else 
that is useful One ot the thiee colleges 
that comprise the University of Wales 
is stated at C archil- so is the Welsh 
B< >«ird of 1 due ation 

1 h< little lathe dial town of Llandaff 
now a nure v ill rge stands at tlu out¬ 
skirts of tlie bmv cit\ \ 11 still remains 
se*<|u< ste re d and picture sque with its 
tilth* cli.il paiat < and canons houses 
llu cathedral winch la\ m a ruinous 
condition tea a long time was vt*ry 
tine lv restored b\ Priteliard in the 
middle ot the last ccnnirv. 

Smoke and Smelting at Swansea 

Swansea ((damorgan), with a popu¬ 
lation of 114000, stands at the mouth 
of the* I awe It is the principal seat 
ot the tinplate manufacture and is 
right m the coal country It is also 
the most important chopper smelting 
centre in (treat Britain Unlike Cardiff 
it is a smoky and unattractive place, 
hut partlv u*dc*ormd by the* hills around 
which aie covered with pleasant resi¬ 
dence's TIktc* is an excellent harbour, 
anti the port d<x*s a large* shipping trade 
Iho re peliotit atmosphere of Sw r ansea 
itself is fuitlu*r miKlifWd by the near 
neighbourhood of “ The Mumbles.’’ a 
seaside re*sort at the point of the 
harbour, and also by the town’s ready 
access to the peninsula ot Gowvr, a 




FOURTEENTH CENTURY BRIDGE OVER THE DEE AT LLANGOLLEN 

On his wav liom Ku ibon tht ftm ti*>u toi I » i j i i to C orw» n ,m I H nm *uth tin pass* n*;* i will [** 
at the wmdow all tin turn th< trim waits it 1 I uuoltui \s < an 1* s* i a ilw*v< , th< st ition is n/ht 
l>\ tht mcr whuM nth t ist ultst ill s »tth «*u a Imt summ*i itttrnoon 11 w is lit rf th it lia/htt 
had pit is i it ineinorus of tht mrt and I>t (Juiru* \ and tht It m I)iiht ’ nvd also to torn- ht i« 


clean and attractive country with a tine 
and interesting si at oast 

The Rhondda also in Glamorgan¬ 
shire, v\as on< t a Ixautitul mountain 
valley, but is now a hivt of smoke and 
industry with a population of souk 
150,000 all emploud m tlu coal lion 
and kindred industries common to all 
industrial south Wales Neath is also 
an industrial town and harbour oi some 
considerable imp<>rtant e 

The whole vallt > of X< ath once fame d 
tor its beauty and not even vat wholly 
spoiled is an active scene of coal mining 
coppt r-smelting arid tinplate works 
An enormous amount of speculation 
lias characterised the Glamorgan ancJ 
south Wales mining distru ts Immense 
fortunes have been made and lost 
The shell of one of the finest abbeys 
m Wales still stands amid refuse heaps, 
forlorn and smoke grimed by the side 
of the sea 

Though copper, lead, zinc and coal 
are found and worked in parts of north 
Wales—the coal fields of Ruabon and 


\\ r< \hain lx ing fairly t \t< nsiv< above 
all slate quart\ ing. earned on lure and 
there in south Wales, is the most 
impoitant indtistrv associated with tlx* 
north particularly with the counties 
of (arnarvon and Menoix th, whence* 
Mates au despatched both by sea and 
land to all parts of the world This 
industry is chiefly concentrated m the 
lu art and skirts of the* Snowdon moun¬ 
tains —the vast cuttings above Llanheris 
lakes under Snowdon being a remaik- 
able sight and familiar to generations of 
tourists The quarrymen have less ad- 
mixture' of aliens among them than 
the southern miners They are also far 
less turbulent, and altogether a thriftier 
people and more in harmony wrth the 
Welsh national life 

With so much coast line, fishing is 
inevitably one* of the regular industries 
But the Welsh, speaking generally, have 
not quite the same natural taste for the 
sea as the shore folk of England, w f hile 
the farming communities living on the 
coast, except perhaps in Pembrokeshire, 
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VIEW OF ABERYSTWYTH FROM THE SNOW-COVERED CASTLE GROUNDS* 

,,un,!fMl ,u 1 H * 1 Iar «:‘ n» the l unmitv t «llepe of Walts, seen m the f ,-ntr;»i 1 .tokground 


. . 1 U.iir^ of w airs, seen m tin* Ultra background 

, ..mrriM-s yver.il -tv lev of ..n h.tr. tore. a,,.! „v f.out.mr rv rods ,... t. < .hr rieht .S S. Michael s 
dim. 1 H-lniill m 1^1. on thr I. ft the per runs mu into ( ihIumu ii.iv ; m the fo r ^ Tuu , 1(1 arr . 
(lrt.»< iw'il fragments of thr {.minus twelfth n nturv mmol rustle built hv Edward 1 
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LLANDUDNO PIER AND PROMENADE FROM THE AIfT'"' *» ro ,,bo< 

In the curving, sheltered bay between Great and Little Orme’s Hoad lies Llandudno of which an 

r^r.Tf? ‘ < n Srr 'l nu, r 1 '*' s te" 0 vcn "'V 1 * it is s^icl that it is one of the foremost arnon? Welsh seaside 
msorts. I his air photograph gives a view of the beach and promenade, leading on to the nier past the 
Pavilion ami the brand Hotel. On Great Onne*s Head is the seventh cent„rv ZlTc 
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On Great Onne s Head is the seventh century church of S. Trudno 
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AMPHITHEATRE OF TERRACES AT THE BETHESDA SLATE QUARRIES 

W h !• IuIIm 1< s u< Ih m s’ >w’\ ti< tt ! it * I'M I rul II 1 \ tin l 1 him t I »t IN hU t r i K 

i n N u irr <t 1 \ tl < ijutm tr i ks ut i l t »k» the i?» t tl lmt>l ii i, slit Is t r sj |»ttu tmrl 

t st in littl si/ s 1 tl * n 1 i l u u 1 r its 1 is is n i n l tft r tt Mr tli list ( It t{ < I uul 

Ju s sltllti llVi links s tl i t Him 1 1 tl« s| til K ts I till t ) hit It UtliMl 


take 1< ss interest m all tli it < on 
t< rns it than thtir more amphibious 
cquivaUnts in I ngland «md eKewhtre 
Outside tlu industrial art a of (ilamorcan 
with the adjumt |> ttt li in Carmarthen 
shirt. Waits is almost whollv an i^ri 
cultural and a pastoral countrv I In 
slate and otln r quarrh s ot north W ah s 
bung mainl> lnvvn into rugged tnoun 
tain sidts nowlnrc lnvaclt or smin h 
tilt pastoral art a Woollen fac torus still 
exist litre and there notablv at New 
town, as a survival of the domestic 
wool spinning of former da\s, while 
the small industries incidental to all 
agricultural countries are found in the 
rural towns 

Outside Glamorgan and save Llanelly 
m the industrial corner of C armarthen 
shire, there are* only four towns in all 
Wales with over io ex>o population and 
these but little over The next twenty 
do not average half that size All of 
them, excepting two or three concerned 
with the slate-shipping industry, and 


l\ ml)Tok< with its government dock 
\ ml and a i< w that liounsh clueflv as 
watering pl.uts arc nun country 
rn irk< t towns 

Wales i> esstntiallv a land of small 
farms Bneondure , foi example a 
tvpuul countv has i 300 farms owning 
between in and ioo acres, 330 between 
100 and 150 at n s, 2 20 between 150 
md pn a< re s and emlv 35 of a larger 
.ire a I he Welsh farmers with the 
rural traders and artisans m the little 
towns and villagers are the typical 
re presentativt s of the Welsh national 
life lormerly the*r< was a numerous 
class of detached farm-labourers and 
the Welsh farmer tilled mtu h more 
of his land, boat ding his servants with 
his own family m patriarchal style 
This class has for long almost ceased to 
e \ist, largelv due to the high wage 
attraction of the mining districts The 
tarmeT now does his own work, depend¬ 
ing more on stock than tillage, assisted 
by a son or sons who frequently work 
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__ Hurn»y Kirin* Harriet** 

the brink of the pits smoke and grime over a colliery 

| , K,Vl U ‘ llrS " r: n< r uvii lor ,ts M< ' ncr ' South Ualcs has a reputation for «nme and industrialism, 
ci look )?k?V‘i£ vMtnesK onh the vallex of the l\k , but a south Welsh nidus trial district 

can look like is shovwi b\ the ibovc air photograph of a \alle\ R ueti ovex to coal mtnmir “ 
coju is both exported and used on the spot for the manufacture of steel and iron 


The 
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for nominal wages on the understanding 
of being sot up in a farm when they 
come to marry. 

Formerly nearly all the Welsh farms 
were held under landlords. But the 
tenants, as elsewhere, have been in 
many cases purchasing their holdings. 
Despite the always great demand for 
farms among the home-staying rural 
Welsh, rents have l>eon always moder¬ 
ate. capricious exactions were negligible 
and quite commonly the same family 
has remained on their holding for 
generations. 

Products of the Farming Country 

Despite the tact that cattle and sheep, 
for which last he has often the run of 
mountain ranges under traditional cus¬ 
tom and conditions, are his main^tav. 
the Welsh farmer cultivates a little 
of everything except wheat. The grow¬ 
ing of this cereal is largely confined to 
certain districts like the* Vale ot Clwxd, 
the Vale of Glamorgan, so called, and 
a few others. Anglesey is distinguished 
through all time as a tillage country, 
large crops of oats and roots D ing 
there produced. 

The cattle bred in Wales arc* the old 
Welsh black breed on the higher grounds, 
and the Hereford with a sprinkling 
of Shorthorns on the lower lands. In 
like manner its famous little mountain 
sheep of various strains with local 
designations occupy the higher ground, 
while the " Shropshire ” and its cousin 
the " Radnor " sheep feed on the 
richer pastures. Pigs are largely br< d, 
Cardiganshire, that sequestered county, 
enjoying an old reputation for " pigs 
and parsons,” as a jocular Welsh saw 
has it. 

Attachment to the Welsh Tongue 

Save for Radnor and rural Glamorgan, 
which have whollv lost the Welsh 
language, and southern Pembrokeshire, 
which never had it as its people are 
not Welsh, the greater part of all the 
other counties outside a few towns 
and limited districts use it as their 
mother tongue. The Welsh language is 


the passion of the people. It possesses 
a considerable and much cherished 
literature, mostly poetic, both ancient 
and modern, and with the national 
music has a very wide up|x a nl among the 
middle and lower classes. 

Everywhere in Wales the water 
supply is abundant, so the Principality 
has Ix'en largely diawn upon by English 
and border towns. Liverjxx)! created 
a vast reservoir bv damming the head 
waters o f the VxTinvy at their source 
in the Berwyn mountains, thus forming 
a lake live miles in length and of great 
beauty. Birmingham has done the 
same with the tributaries of the Fpper 
Wye and made a < ham of lakes in the 
wild mountains near Khaxader. Later 
ettorts. hoxvexvr, by lessor Knglish 
lines have Ixcn resisted, partly from 
an idea that 1«* a! supplies aie thus 
affected, and paitlv from a very 
natural dislike to the removal of so 
many homesteads and inhabitants and 
treasured landmarks. 

Plentiful Span for the Invalid 

Its mineral spas are quite a feature 
not only of physic al but of six lal Wales. 
The chief of these are Llandrindod, 
Builth Wells, Llanganunart h and Dan- 
wTtyd, all situated m the same district, 
m Radnor and Breconshire, and in or 
near the upjx r Wye valley. They are 
resorted to largely as an annual holiday 
by the farmers and tradesmen and even 
miners of south and central Walev 
1 hex are now visited bv an increasing 
numlxT of English patients, particu¬ 
larly Llandrindod, especially famous for 
its saline xvaters, while Llanwrtyd Wells 
has sulphur waters of very similar 
analysis to those of Harrogate. 

Naturally then* is little inland water 
transport in Wales, but the Principality 
is w* 11 served by railroads, the London, 
Midland and Scottish having got most 
of the trade in the north and the Great 
Western in south Walts. 

The fauna and flora of Wales art* 
practically that of the mountainous 
counties of western and northern 
England. There are no wild deer 
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CARDIFF THE WORLDS GREATEST 

On tin Ki\ ♦ r 1 iff t irdifl is fl< miln ( I tli I i 1 \ 
on i _ » <** i ih il tilts 3 t B jt« 1 * * s v < ii h* it h iu Ii\< 

|)ii ii K ttlili !i <* r v« i l t U i L u i t ir ! ♦! tr i i« isp uih hi pit | rops 


<j! im> ^ it (. iu d in i ii * n tin th« \\ tM 


* n ral \« t PI oto* 

COAL PORT FROM THE AIR 

uni oth« t ( nth W tit s < > il tn Ills ui i h is 
1 i iv s m 1 if n s t timlxar 
In tin i n „ < uu 1 is tin* 


1 


i i I ist 1J lit Dot 1 s withm i s n >tht i 




surviving but r< d mon with a It w 
biai k Kami <u« i\ri\\\h<n imhp n< us 
from will st i k k< d nuioB in n it nn 
t ountK s to a small spi inkling in otluis 
Of tht luni largi buds ravim mil 
bu/Mids an i«»tnmon wink th< kite 
still binds in tin fastmssis of cinttal 
Waits ilont of an\ union south of 
the Scottish 11 l^lil miU Sulm n or 
si a trout, oi both tun nvir 

in Waks *ave whin pnvmtid b\ 
pollution or kindrid obstrni turns and 
salmon fishing has bun \astl\ im¬ 
proved during t lit piismt century 
lrout an indigenous to all waters both 
lakes and streams 1 he giavlmg, too, 
has a partial range, so, unfortunate !\, 
has the pike 

Bala, five miles long is the largi st 
natural lake m Wales There are in¬ 
numerable smaller lakes and tarns in 
north Wales, but barely a dozen, and 


those ru irh all nitre pools in the 
whole of south Waits 

lo pit k out th< < honest si. i ih s in 
Wales in ii ft w woids is a difficult task 
1 he Vale of I Imgolkn u, pi i haps the 
1110*4 connntiatid t \amplt of exquisite 
ri\tr wood land and pastoral fort- 
ground overhung b\ nakt d iockwork 
and hiatlurv mountain tops Some 
will known tia\tilers have pioclaimed 
it the gt m of all valley scenery any¬ 
where known to them 

Thi Mawdd it h t stuar\ again winding 
down from Dolgellv to Bar mouth, be¬ 
tween the Cader Idris range and the 
Ardudwy mountains, fringed as it is 
with beautiful wood-lands and country' 
seats, is a spectacle, as seen from Bar¬ 
mouth bridge, certainly unsurpassed in 
all the coasts of W'ales 

For sheer mountain grandeur Snow¬ 
don with its group of satellites Carnedd 
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Llewelyn, Dafydd and the Glydyrs, 
but little lower than itself, takes the 
first plare. As a perfect peak, but¬ 
tressed by shapely ridge-like Hankers, 
Snowdon may challenge comparison 
with any mountain ; mere height after 
two or three thousand foot in our 
moist, cloudy but most effective British 
atmosphere is as nothing and additional 
stature would add little to the dignity 
of the Welsh mountains. 

The most wonderful view of its kind 
in Wales is that from Pwllheli beyond 
Criccieth. For there across a few miles 
of water the long line of the Ardudwy 
mountains ending up with the Fader 
group apjvars to fall abruptly into the 
sea, while at the northern extremity 
the whole Snowdon range rears its 
crests. Of actual cliff scenery that of 
the Carnarvonshire or Lleyn jH iuiwula 
is wild and fine. Otherwise the whole 
long coasts of Pembrokeshire are as 
rugged and imposing as those of Corn¬ 
wall and much more lonely as no 
tourists to speak of explore them 

The great Edwardian castles of Har¬ 
lech, Carnarvon. Conway and others 
in north Wales make a noble setting to 
the mountain vistas l>ehmd them. The 
Vale of Conway is the most notable m 
north Wales, splitting up as it does 
at Bettws-y-Coed into three further 
valleys, each of them of the first older 
of mountain and sylvan Ixautv. The 
Swallow Falls on the Llugvvy at B< ttws 
are the most full-volumed of Welsh 


waterfalls. Blit that of Aber near 
Bangor is much higher, while the 
most imposing of all and little visited 
as not readily accessible is that of 
the 1 Vstill-Khaiadr in tin* Berwyn 
mountains which falls J50 feet in two 
dear leaps. 

The scenery of south Wales is only 
less imposing than that of the north. 
The whole long line of the Black moun¬ 
tains, ot red-sandstone formation, is 
skirted by and interwoven with lovely 
valleys. That of the Wye through the 
counties of Brecon and Radnor is 
notable. Indeed the Wy*\ through its 
entire course from 1 Hv nhimnon to the 
Severn, i" easily the queen of English 
and WVFh livers ; that oi the l\sk 
through Breconshiie Ding hardly less 
love 1 to look up<>11. 

The town ot Biecon with it" high- 
jxielied castle and ablxy church now 
1 1 it* ( iithedral of the new W elsh diocese 

looking down iqxm the Lsk with the 
Brecon Beacons towering marly ^.000 
teet alw>ve It. is, jxl haps, the most 
pH tmesquelv st ated in Walt", while 
Conwav. adioiinng its noble castle and 
itself surrounded by medieval walls, is 
unique m (jre.it Butane The* long 
tortuous vales of the Tovvy in (ai~ 
marthen-dure and the Telly in 
Cardiganshire, with their many lateral 
glens, present infinite and flesh (harms 
to the few toiuiMs who have the enter¬ 
prise or knowledge to investigate tiles* 
delightful retreats. 


IVALES : GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Xatural Division. Part of tin* oldest 
mountain system of the British Isles, 
(v. Kuro]>e ) The eroded stumps of am ;ent 
ranges of greater height. Alluvium-filled 
valley floors, sm h as the Vale of ( lvvyd. 
the Dee estuary, and the* north-east corner 
of C ardigan Bay, with its sand dunes. 

C limate and W fetation. The dominant 
climatic feature is the precipitation, rain¬ 
fall and cloud from the south-west winds 
mantling the heights and giving abundant 
supplies of water for domestic purposes 
and for hydro-e lectric power. The quantity 
of rain which falls depends upon elevation, 
as docs the vegetation, which is mainly 
moor-land, with a fair amount of cultiva¬ 
tion in the valleys. 


Products, Slate, coal ^anthracite), and 
iron ore. Tinplate, smelted tOpjx*r. pig- 
iron and steel. Mutton and pig meat. 
Wool and woollens. 

( nmmumcation s. l.M.S. main route, 
( lu ster, Holyhead for Dublin, (i W mam 
route, C ardifl, Fishguard for South Ireland. 
Local railways at times along the coast 
(on the seashore) and at other times 
through the valleys. 

Outlook. A unit within (treat Britain, 
ivHelically one i>eopfe with sympathies 
>a v ed on land-holding and with industrial 
agglomerations of the mining areas for coal 
and slate, WaU*s lias no reason to fear 
tlu future, for its wealth of water will serve 
when the roc k resources sure exhausted. 



WARSAW 


H istoric Capital of a State Reborn 

by Florence Farm borough, i kgs 

Autlioiit} on C i i\ti il I mop< m \ifairs 


W ARSAW Pol ind s pniu ip tl ( n\ 
and tlu < ipifa) oi thi ic public 
stands on tin \v» st or Kit bank 
ot Poland s gu at< st rivii tin Vistula 
1 )i« i itv is spri id on i high rule< which 
on tin Uf st in rg»s ilmost if ti| m k ♦ pt 11 >1\ 
into i with undid tting pi un uni on tlu 
♦ iM t ills abrupt R in ti ii i<» t isluon t* 
tht riv♦ r s < dg< 

On tlu opj>o>it» sid< ol tin bioul 
t \ pans< ol w lit t Ian vtin« tn>o \ ireR 
wid» md ( omit i U d with \\ us»v\ b\ m 
non bridge whn h n pi u < s tin \K \ mdt r 
bridal <1 imat’ol during* tlu <»nat War 
tlu rt lit s on a low pi un tlu in un 
suburb ol Prig i \bout l’ri s i littIt 
iu < d 1* slid Squdid and unprt 
|>osttss]n^ it holds but s< 111\ utra< 
turn tor tlu trcvtlUi its import erne 
dt \h lultng soK 1\ u|k>u tin t t« t tbit it 
(i utnins tlu stations wlun tlu railw t\s 
to P« trogr id uni Mom ow t* gin 

Set t\uu this lnMgndn mt Mil mi) 
has found its vv i\ into h sto?\ It was 
hue tftci tin setoinl p irtition ot 
Pol md that Rose ius/ko s 1 ist dt s]x rah 
stmgglc on be hilt of W.usiw and the 
tut doin oi hts couutrv took place in 
171^4 against tin combined forces ol 
Russia and Pnissia A like tr igu tanu 
itt u In s to it tor its g illant rt sistance 
m iS$i wlun it w is forced to capitu 
latt stormed by the Russians und< r 
I uld Marshal Ptskivitch 

Panorama from Pratfa Suburb 

Oiu last point worthy oi mention 
Indore loavmn Pr tga is tlu* \ lew Prom 
the vuuntv oi lVtrogiad station a vast 
panoiama ot Warsaw* ins exposed and 
the main icatuus of the stately old 
city set on its high bank, some 15° Rvt 
above the Vistula, are readily distin 
glushed Piom the sinister outline oi 


rh< ( it id( 1 tlu (\e passes o\tr the 
congested buildings ot the ^>tarc Miasto 
or Old Town on to the Royal Zamck, 
or ( istlc over which waves om c again 
tlu II ig ot inui pt nd< nt Poland, thcrice 
t > tin mon modern quarter replete 
witii h mdsonu buildings which blends 
into tin soutln rn outskirts and the 
puks and gird so beloved of the 
W irs iw eiti/c n 

Annals of an Ancient Capital 

W ti"»i vv (in Polish Warszawa) lie's 
in the ci litre of the Polish Republic, 
a smgul irl\ appropriate situation for the 
< apital e 11v Ihe heart of the state is 
hire the seat of administration, the 
pivot on winch the political life of the 
4 ountrv turns tin centre of learning, 
oi n itu»n il tmano and commerce 

Tin storv ot Warsaw* fraught with 
tragi dv and romance is one of the most 
interesting among those oi all the 
1 urofKan capitals The citv is a store 
house oi tradition and oi mellow 
rm morns Lvtry house has a history, 
i\ir\ -.tone a tale to tell No one can 
walk through its ma/e oi streets and 
squ in s w lthout ten ling some thing oi the 
intensity grandeur and immortality of 
it-, historical past But it was not 
alwav s Poland s capital Po/nan (Posen) 
and later Cracow held this position , 
but upon the union ot Poland wnth 
Lithuania in 151)6, Warsaw, the former 
se it of the Masovian prince's, w*as chosen 
oil account oi its central situation 

Posse sse'd of great advantages, both 
geogi a pineal and strategical, it was not 
long m asserting itself the foremost 
city ot the kingdom Imposing man 
sions rose on every side, and gorgeous 
court functions dowered the city with 
splendour and animation, aiiecting every 
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WARSAW AND PRAGA DIVIDED BY THE VISTULA RIVER 


aspect of its external life And the 
royal court and nobility brought with 
them not only their pomp and < ire urn- 
stance, they brought also their learning 
and culture, abounding talent and artis¬ 
tic genius Thus was established the 
(apital of the kingdom of Poland and 
one of Europe’s most brilliant and 
intellectual cities 

A fine strategical position can, how¬ 
ever, prove a drawback as well as an 
advantage. Set midway between the 
plains of Russia and of Germany, friend 
and foe alike recognized the military 
importance of Warsaw, This English 
name, Warsaw, is no misnomer, for 
from the time of its foundation, about 
the thirteenth century, wars and 


rumours of wars besc t the town, 
impeding its pros|x-ritv and influt ih ing 
its future as gnat military station 
Oftt n lx*sieged by the Swedes, it was 
captured by them m 1O55, in ibsb and 
again in 170J Russia then cast 
covt tous t yes on tlu dt \ eloping king¬ 
dom, and the city was cxcupied in 17(14 
and 170$ Whenever the Poles rose to 
defend their lndejx'ndence, it wax always 
in Warsaw that the fervour of patriotism 
burned most fiercely In 1704, after 
the defeat of Koscius/.ko, its streets 
rang with the cries of citizens at the 
mercy of Suvorov's soldi* rs. At the 
third partition of Poland in 1795, War¬ 
saw was ceded to Prussia, and in ivS‘o6 
Napoleon made it his headquarters 
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For a short period in i8oq the but brought his contribution to add to 

Austrians held it In 1S1 } Mevunder I the beauty of the old palate , but evil 

of Russia occupied the tity The days dawned, the castle ceased to be a 

revolution of iNjo was suppress'd residence of the kings of Poland and a 

bv the ruthless Puskevitth and from Russian governor-general took up his 

that tune the severest treatment was abode* in the royal apartments 

meted out to the eonqueied nation Running from the C astle Square in a 

1 he horrors attending th* ill tun* d southerly direction is the street know*n 

popular insurre< non of iS(>* wlnn a*- ( r«u ow Suburb (Krakowskie Pr^ed- 

Siberia, hki «i hid* ous inon^t* r lines* t<), a lively thoroughfare, broad, 

swallowed up the Jlower ol Polish w< 11 -hghted and paved, and one of the 

manhood must be vivid in the most popular in Warsaw 1 f contains 

ine.tif?hv ol ni m\ whit* hailed m* n and th** famous statues of ( opernicus and 

women In th* hnat \\ ar the citv Mukiewit/, the form* r by Thorwaldsen, 

f**ll during th* r*tr*at of the Russians and 1 * ads into the* New World (Nowy 

lx fore til* (ferinansin I‘>I5 Swiat) th** southern continuation of 

With a mold so t* stuotis and \\ In< li is the b* autiful Uja/ddw Boulo- 

with adversitv so braveR met it will b* v anl the lim* shad* d ( lumps Klyse* s 

understood that th* * ipital ot Poland of Warsaw \ littl** faith* r south arc* 

do* s not lack for chara*t*r ( hut th* La/i« nki (*ard* m on* of th* cit\ s 

among th* niomunt nts to it* old tmn gr* it out door attractions 

prestige is th* Royal ( astl* m <a*tie ()rigmally a bathing place and hunting 

Square, built by th* ml* rs of tin* l*»dg* the p< at * fulm. and beauty of 

mdefx ndent du< hv ot M e«i\n I In r* this spot so enamoured the heart of 

have b*s n uitnv lat* i ahtiition* iddi Pol unis king Stanislas Pomatowski, 

turns and restorations paituukulv bv that lie built for himst If (1767-88) an 

Sigismund III whusi statu* m bion/i c l* gant littl* chiteau and several villas 

adorns a monolith ot n itiu mubl* in tor im mix r> of his kingly retinue, he 

the sain* squait Not a king of P**laml d* signed all* v s, transforiiKd the pool 
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SIREN FOUNTAIN SILHOUETTED AGAINST OLD-WORLD ARCHITECTURE 

foe market place is the most notevvorthv feature of Warsaw’s Old Town, and the tall dwellings 
that Hank it attest the dipnttv and refined taste of the Polish peutrv of the Middle Apes On 
Its rough, cobble stone surfate stands a large fountain. crowned by a statue of a s»rcn, who also 
figures m Warsaw’s coat of arms, emble iati< of the seductive charms of this beautiful city 
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into a limpid lake and raised his 
“ building of delight "—a small theatre 
open to the air, with marble terraces 
running down to the water's edge and 
facing the stage which stands embowered 
in shrublxTy on an islet in the lake. 

West of this pleasure-ground the 

Chateau ot Belvedere, now the residence 
of the president of the Polish Republic, 
stands in its pleasant garden. A few 
minutes' walk from here and the 
southern extremity ot Mars/alkowska is 
leached, a magniftrenl stieet running 

almost paiallel with tlx* l’j«t/d iw 

Boulevard and Nowv Swi.it in a 

straight line noitli to the Saxon 
Garden, parsing on the b ft the 
Central Railway Station 

Meals under flic < )pen Sky 

There art* many lux diop-, hotels aixi 
business houses in the main stnets ot 
this southern set tion, as vvt 11 a** scwial 
tashionable cates, for the " nikieinia 
(literally a “ sugary ”). as tin* Warsaw 
confectioners -hop i" tailed, plays an 
iinjx>rtant role, and open-air meal- 
during the warm weather, when t.tides 
and chairs o\ ertlow almost into the 
roadway, are a ret ogm/ed institution 
These fHipular patisseries, where the 
Knghsh and French iiewspafvrs and 
illustrated weeklies are always up to 
date, are ftetjuented by many well-to-do 
society i>eople, whilt* other memlxTS of 
the intelligentsia, not so amply blesMtl 
with this world’s wealtli. content them 
selves with their 4 feasts of reason/’ 
and discourse over more modest fart* on 
a r t, literatim*, politics. social questions 
and the problems of the day. 

The Saxon Garden, some seventeen 
acres in extent and studded with broad 
branching < best nut* trees of luxuriant 
foliage, is set like a small green oasis in 
the very heatt of the city. Many a 
noteworthy building is in the vicinity : 
the Saxon Palace, the Brtihl Palace, 
now the headquarters of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Lutheran 
Church, a handsome rotunda of 1799 

Another famous building is the 
University. Founded in 1816, it was 


suppressed in 1832, when the bulk of 
its priceless library was sent to Russia’s 
capital. It was reopened again in 1869, 
but only on condition that it followed 
Russian lines and that no word of Polish 
should be spoken within its precincts. 
All this is altered to-day, and in the 
vear 1923-24 there was an undergraduate 
roll of 9.419, including lx»th sexes. Its 
library holds nearly 600,000 volumes. 

Warww f » Garland of Musiriinn 

On the stage* the Poles maintained 
their freedom to speak their mother- 
tongue* Lnthusiastic devotees of music 
and tlx* drama, thev have shown great 
intellectual and artistic insight in all 
forms of theatrical representation. 
Dramitic. vocal and musical talent 
abounds throughout Poland, and 
Warsaw ha- produced innumerable 
a< tois and singers of distnxtion. while 
six h mu-ieian- as < hrpin (whose heart 
is preserved within the ( hunh of the 
Holy { ros-), as Padeiewski. Wiemawski, 
Hofmann, ^Iiwinski, Lipm-ki. are but a 
lew of its music makers whose naiiKs 
will live through tlx* centuries 

Ln v arsovie on s'anuise," said the 
great Napoleon. and indeed the city has 
ever catered literally for the general 
entertainment of its people Splendid 
concerts are given at the Philharmonic 
Hall, and chief of several excellent play¬ 
houses is the magnificent (hand Theatre 
m tlx* Theatre Square. Facing it is the 
town hall, one of the very t< w public 
buildings erected during Russian rule. 

Where the Mazurka ii Danced 

The time to see Warsaw at its brightest 
is during the Carnival, in the first few 
weeks of the New Year. Dancing and 
music convert the quiet hours of night 
into a round of gaiety. All the beauty 
and chivalry of Warsaw forgather at 
these balls. The dancing is superb, and 
the “ Mazur," that inimitable Polish 
dance, irresistible in its rhythmic vigour 
and its glad yet plaintive melody, 
displays to the full the stately grace 
and courtly verve inherent in the race. 
Nevertheless, like most great cities. 
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MEDALLION PORTRAITS OF POLANDS KINGS ON A WARSAW DWELLING 

An origin *1 dt < or *tiv« not* is strut k l>\ th«s« mur il it m! illi i On tin t \ti« tut h ft i^( istmu IV 
third kuif, nf tht M<»uv followed b\ | hn \ll«it \|i \ hi 1» i s^isumn 1 I ml SujMinmd 

II with whom tht d\nist\ hi tun t \t»nc t Iiu muhoIiiu kuus tr» H«m\ st | V n Hit} •*, 
Sigismund III , V I idtslas \ II John t istuiir MuhulC>ribut |< Im s< I i '.ki m 1 ) iuKiiuv Vn^ust is \ 



iKiunld M< I rl*b 

THE MAJESTIC HOME OF WARSAW'S OPERA AND DRAMA 

On the south side of the Ihcatre Square rises the Grand Thcatrt, a most imposing strut tore with 
a colonnade and fmo classic has reliefs which dates from 1825 *1$ It contains the Grand I ht atre, 
including opera and ballet, as well as the National Theetre ot drama and romecK , it is in f *t t, the 
core of an entire theatre s>st*m embracing orchestras, choruses and schools of the ballet and diama 
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BARTER AMONG THE POPULACE OF THE JEWISH QUARTER 

“ orth H '"' 1 f " ml , ,lic ol<1 town « Warsaw’s Jewish quarter, of which the inhabitants form 
fiJ i 1 . 1 ‘V" 1 " 1 """' w J‘ h '•'P» rj,c orgainaaturns and customs. As shopkeeper and middleman 
the Jew Is ubiquitous in Warsaw, having never suffered there the political disabilities that prevailed 
in Kussia In the Ghetto the markets seethe with an animated and gesticulating humanity 
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Warsaw lias two lares to show to the 
woiki tin cau liu and tlu i au worn 
lorn* a^o this town di spin its spk nilul 
t illtmt md tin luxiii ions lih ot its 
nobihtx was haul pressed b\ po\ut\, 
and pi asant e omnmnitu s m tin n tunihk 
down ulliges had to ti^ht ior tluir ban 
iwstmu Lun to da\ sonu of tin 
subuibs ot Warsaw an m a di plorabk 
stati ot want 1 hi most squalid quaiti r 
is in the oeeupation ot t Ik ftws 
Mon thin a thud of tlu inhabitants ot 
Warsaw an Jews a nmaihabb tact 
diu to the tmditional tokiance that 
maiks tin Polish pi opk 

To 1 k i neighbours Poland w is lone; 
known as the Inn ot Lurojx ilinth 
on account ot lit i naduuss to ^i\i 
reitu^e to Jewish lnmu^iants troni 
Russia Ilu Jiw^ hast tlu n own 

s\na^o^ues sduxils hospitals ihmtabh 

institutions and (tint tints and smu 
the fourteenth ecntuix ha\e ciijoud a 


Ce i tain aufonoim Vi t the (»hetto with 
its uuki mpt inmate s is dn ai itu ss itst It 
Malodorous and uni It an it pit suits m 
tnith an unhappN aspt c t of the i itv s hte 
1 he busini ss illations ol the Ji ws 
with tlu < a ntilis an on tlu whok, 
quite tiiendh Inaicordiiui with tlu ir 
nituial aequisitm p unis tlu\ ha\ i 
sicimil most of tlu n tail tiad* , tlu\ 
an tlu initial tiadisimn ol Waisaw , 
tlun is si an 11\ a s t cond hand bookshop 
m the cit\ that is not owned by a 
Ht bn w and in mv a tlouiishing industry 
has at its lu ad a kt t n wittid and far- 
si^httd mt mix i ot this unit rat t 
1 un m tlu luu old maikit phut ot the 
stan Miasto tlu n l»tH»tlis an tound 

In Inborn da\s this square was tlu* 
home ot main a itch Polish burgher and 
nunhant pnmt 1 lu n houses still 
stand quaint old dwi llmgs tall nartow, 
main stonved with hicjh tiling roofs 
and rows oi s\ tmm trie ally planned 



J*u 8ulb»k 

QUIET CORNER OF THE MARKET-PLACE IN THE OLO TOWN 

The old quarter, St ire Most* of Warsaw, with its narrow crooked thoroughfare s and quaint 
cramped buildings, is «<q*<taiiv mtinstinK Here arc* found many medieval strut turts whose 
weather lx aten walls sp« ik m dumb vet eloquent LuMnia«e of the ruthless battle with the year* 
On market da>s this hue square is filled with counties* small booths, spread with garden pioduoc 
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GREEK 

This s niMi <r\ « l 
imp ul t<* \S its i\\ thi 
S>«pi u * * iiph ti il lit i 


1) -nahl Mt I4 1&H 

MICHAEL 


CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE ARCHANGEL 

mi iluim K \\ « »<u m d miiiii ttii i l**i it \\ is thr (onqiu ror’s polio to 

isp » t • * i Hu oin town 1)« htiM (in i k l ithttlu c Uhi ilr.il in tin N\\on 
1 is U « u U **n. mt < i hut this i luiri h th<» i^h \<r\ .ittrutive m its 


(uitv»lu 1.%/a.itim Imin was a vluluiifl loiitrist to th< 1‘ohsh t«othic and Kc uiissantc strut turps 


windows Most of tlam date fiom the 
foiirtonlh and ttlto nth mitmus Hilt 
nov\, alas ’ th« \ ha\ < lath to show ot 
those intrusting d tys ot old Polish hit*, 
saw lure and Hurt sonir highh dn or 
•did facade with motto and coat-of- 
arnis The\ art* div ided uj> into tene¬ 
ments, and above thr rarven poitals 
hide oils signlxiards call attention to thr 
multifanous wares to lx* obtained w ithin, 
while on the pavement wabout swarm 
iolhckmg, black-eyed Hebrew babies 
nai 


A monment is afoot to redeem these 
brave old buildings from the vandalism 
which now holds them in thrall, and to 
u store to them their former dignity 
Sut h a lestoiation would give back to 
W arsaw one of its choicest bits, a square 
winch in venerable distinction and 
refined simplicity could rank with the 
best ot Europe’s medieval squares 

The northern outskirts are dominated 
by the colossal structure of the modern 
Citadel. It w^as raised in i<Sji by Tsar 
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TWO FAMOUS LANDMARKS OF WARSAW SEEN THROUGH A WINDOW 

Tht' nw l«*ns of Poland's < apif.il is th< Ro\ al t ustl* , /.iim'K Krolt-wski, in tlu* < Srju.tr* Round 

this m.uinitif out old strut tur<\ founded b\ the* prim i s »>f Musovm, the «itv <*t W.irsiu ^r* \\ .uid 
prospered Hard bv. »u a loftv marble < olmim. staii<|s th< bronze statu*- of Kmu supsmuud III 
(Vasa), holding a lar^e cro>s s> inUdism,; the tnumph of Roman ( itholu ism m Poland 


Nicholas I., but at the expense of the 
citizens as a punishment for the previous 
year's insurrection ; the Tsar, with 
brutal candour, declaring that the 
fortress was not for the protection of the 
city but rather for its destruction in the 
event of a further revolt. No longer is 
the Citadel a symbol of oppression. 
Partially dismantled, it has been con¬ 
verted into private quarters for non¬ 
commissioned officers, while the Tenth 
Pavilion, where Marshal Pilsudski, first 


chad of the Polish state, was imprisoned 
in i ()( >5, is a museum for objects con¬ 
nected with the captivity of Poland. 

Several old churches and palaces 
dating from the clays of Poland's in¬ 
dependence merit description, but space 
forbids. The thirteenth century Gothic 
Cathedral of S. John is one of the most 
ancient sanctuaries in Warsaw, and a 
pale splendour pervades the Church 
of the Transfiguration, erected in 1693 
by John Sobieski, as a thank-offering 
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for Ins triumph over tlie lurks lx fore artistic clubs, schools and educational 
Vienna War iht luqh altar, in a quu t centos the Polyte c hnic is a most 

chapel, a marble sum ophuqus inshrim s enterprising and an imjm ssi\c instituli 

his heart, and not far oil a sepulchral Public and private buildings d< vote d to 

urn holds tin heart of Stunisl is Pomu- art and science 1 arc 4 \ancd, one art 

towski, the list of Polands krnql\ hn<‘ exhibition was p< i mane lit 1\ founded in 

In the Mmdowa rise s the notable pul ice iSy*. and many charitable orqum/a- 

ol the \ichbishop of \\ arsaw , a few tions are fullv occupied with their 

st< f)s awu\ is tin imposing Ki</\nski Iiiim nut man tusks W ar the 1 t/i< nki 

Palace an histone ,d building former 1\ (lurdens m tlie new R**dmm Institute 

known as the kr eiiiski Palace the first stone of which was laid on 

I here ur<* several qre.it b inkinq June 7 , b\ Mine (urn tin en it 

houses fcnel i usiiu ss ofhe e s hteiurv nnl Poll h m n ritist ami disc <»\ c r« r of i adium 


K? 



Dotnld Mdnth 


MONUMENT TO MICKIEWICZ, THE GREAT ROMANTIC POET OF POLAND 

Standing ntl the* wide street Known as Cracow Suburb is one of the mam statues \ huh adorn 
Warsaw* that of \dam Mu ku wu t , i7uS iK^s, Pedand's national poet, whose* pewnu “ Pan Tadeus/ ’ 
Is a m isterpies e of Slav nine hte 1 iture I in Ie>se<l 1 »\ a railing this fine monument is 4-q feet high, 
the brotirc figure Ixung 1 \ feet high He> ond is seen the Church of S Joseph, founded 111 1O43 
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ARCHITECTURAL JEWEL OF WARSAW IN AN IDYLLIC SETTING 

The I a/i< iikt (> itd< ti*» ibt« IK \\ u^tu *. 1*< umlul p il>li< pr«>»u< u \ |i' h iv < is tin u > Im I 

adornments t ( h iti tu or IN tit I* tilts ant m ojv n ttt th< itn *n it t bv km, si uuJ is Vn nstus 
OruitmuLd with tilt n r t( il st tin* ■> t h* p il n « mui«»rs tt^ ur »< • t ti ! >mh in lint n 1 l ib« > wlul« 
s ilo is 1 i \ i>hl\ c < r tit i with *r< s» »< s i i i it lit N it < ill tin vpl, n i > n «*f uh rov il i p s 



RESIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH REPUBLIC 

Unpretentious in outward tppcarancc, vet containing within its comfortable and elegant rooms many 
a treasure and priceless work of art, is this palace, the home of the President of the Polish state 
Known as the ChAteau of Pa ievedere, it lies, surrounded b\ its i>e«iutiful garden laid out m the hnglish 
style, to the west of the Lazienki Park m the south-eastern quarter of the city 
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11 it c n\lions of the c 11 v likewise hold 
too m mv striking lc ituu s to \n rimt 
ot tn\ d< tilled cli se i lption tlit i« m 
\ ill is plluis (lot Hist Ul( I .it Will l 
n vv th 1 imoiis piliu of John Sobn 

ski) < htlU 111 S g ird< Ils bitthlkMs 
< k li iml ill re c dhng p unful md spl< n 
did nit mom s In the w< ste rn sulmi 1> of 
\\ ol i is tin lketion 1 k Id hIk re he 
tween the sixteenth md eighteenth 
centuries the eleetiou of the Polish 
kltl^s took pi u e lleejilenth the o< e uion 
of scerl* s of gre it in tgmli e me hut oft< n 
of hloodshe d md distress 

1 ketones foundries mils surround 
the citv on ill sides for \\ irs i\\ is t 
pr» it mdustri il centre and he tore tlk 
(ire it \V ir it w is the most ie ti \ e e e n 11 e 
ot tl icle 111 Russi ill i'ulmd 1 he <le 
\ ist it e he < ts ot w ir i nine <1 nine Ii e »f 
its utivitv hut with the restorttion <>i 
the Polish St ite mdustr\ te\l\ d md 
to <1 1 \ lipid plotless Is h ui^ mule in 
m m\ hi me h< s 

I he < 11 v n !iuhi«itriiil Side 

( otton lu«s md i mhr » Iris ne»n 
and ste 1 irtii le s m h in l rv hoik is 
m tie I ll leu hrill^e hill 1 llll^ ill (Utl)i 
tie sn tins e. rite ipiisin^ distrie t ( ut 1< r\ 
t«M> is m inul i< ture d siittie 1 nth well to 
bung to the town t it put ition u Hotel 
m.; as th it «njo\eel h\ the } nglish 
She flic Id Beet sip ir re tilling heir 
brewing the niinututiin of st ire h 
fioin jxdateHs ilom nulling tohuco 
nuking tanning anel the pi« kIik tion 
ot woollen goods and |njHr are staple 
Industrie s of long st Hiding 

In Addition to this lout? list mention 
must 1 )e mule of tile i me \ goods 
produced se> piohhe div b\ Warsiw 
and its neighbourhood tovs of \arioiis 
kinds artificial flowets liats watches 
glissware and musical instruments of 
almost e\cry de.se upturn Several fins 
aid thi* development of tr ule two 
especially the' wool fan and the hop 
fur are of ceuiside r ible importance 

The grt it n u igabic Vistula or 
Wisla which shared the fate of Poland 
and w as partitioned among alk n pow ers 
was evex W f arsavv s direct trade-outlet 


to the se i Now as an important r ulway 

< e litre < om n mding a network of route s 
r Muting m ill directions the eitv 1ns 

< isle r and more rapid methods of 
trmsport < t 11 j< riv e r e raft h iv e lie Id 
the ir own in spile of mock rn me < li Line al 
wonders md <jiut< iput from the good 
ste unship services clumsv e>le 1 cargo 
bo its still sill he tv 1 1 \ 1 idi n down 
stu un to Dm/ig while sm dl< r vessels 
eontmik to bring the ir stores oi rij>e 
fimt md g ude n prodtic e to the mirk ts 
of \\ II " IW 

Action Since the Great War 

Ilk stieettriffl k ( o lsk 1< I lbl< the 
Ill trke t ]>1 I€ i - p IT t k ill 11 lv present 
s tries ot munition md th< re is e dis 
11 tic t < osmop d 11 m an m the business 
<JU titers of the < 11 \ Ilk llllp! VellUIlts 

«fhc # «d ifte r the < »i e it \\ a h iv t now 
1 rouglit their own i<w ud md the 
dun i e uul d» < tv i lilting fiom the 
jU( s> iii gk u ol Rium m el mm it ion are 
slowlv but Mile Iv In lip tilth tted 
Mimic ip el entcipiiM u sme cssfullv re 
h il iht unu the ( itv s i< mu r st ilm 
s <v«ril Ink 1 uildin^s ir< in com si e >i 
constitution md ilk reetion oi in mv 
lu s < government «ditues nmnu 
nii nt tl in elision nn ludii'u th m vv 
H oust s ol Pull tin nt Is projected 

The Spirit of Poland *» C apital 

Wiisivs 1 iMonn into its own u un 
md will undoubtedh ie lssiune it^ pe>"i 
tion is one of the gie itc st c tpitals of 
1 urojx Miu li ciu and forethought 

are lx mg livished on it b\ its present 
rightful rulers md the faith and 

p itriotisrn which shone stcadilv through¬ 
out tlu dark el us when Poland lav 
submerged beneath the deep waters of 
foreign oppression are evident in the 
enlightened and progressive' spirit now 
}Kivading every section of socie't\ and 
trucable through all activities In its 
glorious past, its romantic and historical 
associations its national importance 
its esthetic achievements and its genius 
and ideals, the city is itself a fitting 
monument, stimulating and abiding, 
to the dauntless spirit of the Polish race 
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WASHINGTON 


Federal Capital of the United States 

by Sir John Foster Fraser 

Author of " Anierir.i at Work'* 


I N a wav, Washington, capital of 
tin* l lilted Stat« s, i" the mint 
eunous city in tht woiM 'I lim¬ 
an* ft>! t v-eiglit states m Ann ilea, and 
eacH> is i<*pirsi nt<*d bv on- of tin- 
stars on tin HiiiFon strip d llag popu- 
lailv known as ( >ld (d< a v . but 
Washington tin- < itv U" distant from 
Washington state which i^ o\<*r on tin 
Pacific <oast, is not r« pn ->«*nt« d i\ ( n 
by part of mir ol tln-xt stars 

( iti/riis of Washington (.uinot, hk<* 
ollu r Ann rn ans, like- the- sons of 
Illinois, N« braska. Mn lugan. Alabama 
and Kentue by, boast oi their state-, 
bre ansr it dot s not b* lone to anv state* 
The folk <>f (i«»d s own (oiinbv," 
jealous tor e*«jualitV would never agree 
to one* stat»* ba\me tin* privilege of 
containing within its ana the* capital of 
the* gieateM country on earth and called 
after tin* greatest man of that country, 
(icorge- Washington, first president of 
tin* United Matts and renowned 
throughout the world for the destrut tion 
of cherry-trees and staunchness m 
veracity. So it is a plare apart, with 
tisuallv’ the letters DC behind its 
name signifying District of ( olumbia. 

Where Rule Collector* Are Not 

For an Americ an to live in Washing¬ 
ton is considered to lx* honour e nough. 
As he* dex-s not pay rates, he has no voic e' 
in tin* local administration of the place', 
even to elec ting a mayor and corpora¬ 
tion. Washington has no such things 
And as it is in no state* he has no vote 
in electing men to the House* of Re¬ 
presentatives or the' Senate Washing¬ 
ton may house' the' government blit 
Washingtonians have' less voice m local 
and national affairs than the* old “ hay¬ 
seed ” farm rs out in far Idaho. Inde d, 


Am< ricans who live* in Washington arc* 
completely disfranchised. 

Jt is a town distinct from all other 
towns It i" ruled by the* President 
and < ongress through a Hoard of Com- 
mi">!oiic*i" ( who arc- g«-nial bureaucrats 
ii t-t lv expending mom y out of the* federal 
e\c hc-f pier, providing lovely avniuos, 
go at parks noble buildings, fulfilling 
mngnihe <*nt plans for maintaining health 
and beauty, and tin ievident is not 
called upon to contribute oiu* dollar 
for its upkeep, lie has no voice* in the 
government of the* gieat Republic; 
but be lives in a town where there are 
in » I ate collectors. 

(Geometric Town-plannintf 

Most capitals, like* London and Paris 
and Rome, have grown out of the* mist 
of 1 1 1st o r y. Hut Washington was made, 
rather more* than a hundred years ago, 
on what might lx* called a geometric 
plan w ith tin* ( apitol, tin* seat of govern¬ 
ment, in the' midst and long tentacles 
radiating spokedike from a centre. 
Mavtw- the* idea came from Najxileon’s 
reconstruction of Paris These.* spokes 
arc- rtxilly great avenues calk'd after the 
oldest of the states, like Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue 
and Vermont Avenue and Connecticut 
\\enue. Unlike London, with its 
Regent Street and Piccadilly, Shaftes¬ 
bury Avenue and Aldvvycli, Cheapside 
and Ludgate Hill, with ancient windings 
which are* jxTplexing to the visitor and 
particularly to the foreigner, Washing¬ 
ton, apart from its avenues, gives no 
tine-sounding names to its streets. 
The y are named after the alphabet or 
are numbered. 

In America, if you seek direction, you 
are not told to take the second turning 
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CITY WITHOUT A STATE MAJESTIC SEAT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN UNION 
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to tin lift <)ixl tin n tin lust on vnur 
light \ on .m toleI t<» go we st t wo bloc ks 
and tlnn turn noith a block So in 
\\ a -dm 1/4t< mi all st r< < t - m inning noi 111 and 
south go b\ numb* i ist sti<*t jnd 
stm (, is tin t as* in i\ b< But ill 
streets limning < ast and wist an < all* d 
alter tin alphabet \ Mu«t II 'Mieet 
and so on \nd tlius \ou hi\< '-in ill 
<little nit\ in li arum : \*»m wa\ to 1C7 
i |th ^tn * t oi L v ti<et oi wlnr«\*i 
\*>u happen to ha\e an • nc i^< m< nt, 
s,i\ r l%i ( at ualfli s uni dr ink i* * d * ott* * 
\s < \ < t v 1 n^Iidi **< hoolbo\ ami most 
Members ot I’ailiannnt know tin in-t 
name of Mr \\ U'diington w < *< *>rg< 
Now be mg a mod* >t m m uni a ju i\ it* 
g* ntl* man I h tore- In In* inn pi< sid« nt 
< *t tin K* public In thought tin s» it 
ot novuiiun nt sh* nt lei b< t ill* d 1 » < i« ral 
C’t\ H< was s<» bclo\*d, how e \ e I 


that his own wishes worn overruled, 
and it was call* ei Washington But 
alongside, quite < lose* indeed, sprouted 
another town, wuth no pre-tension to 
1 * .id in anything—just a eongre gallon 
of horn st-to-goodness hundred per 
eent Arm mans,*' many of them des¬ 
cribe d as “coloured"- and the happy 
id* .i e aim cjf utilising the president's 
tn-t name , and that is why it earne 
to be ( a lie d < le-orge tow n 

\s Washingtons chief occupation 
l- that oi making laws it doe s not bothe r 
much about making other things, as 
automobiles at I)* treat, earned meat 
at ( hie igo. furniture* at (*rand Rapids 
and culture at Boston I h* population 
ot Washington (including (aorgetown) 
is not 1 ai short of hall a million Be- 
sid• s high ottie e rs ot state ambassador* 
and ministers tiom the three coiners of 



ENA 

ON WINGS OVER WASHINGTON: THE ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDINGS 


7 his aerial photograph demonstrates hew the buildings which house the various branches of the 
Administration arc giou|K*d lound the* Capitol arui its timbered park. In the right foreground is an 
irregular four sided building which incorporate's the offices of the House of Reprt'sentatives, while 
the thiei* sidesl strut tine just beyond the Capitol fulfils the same function lor the Senate 




WHITE HOUSE HOME OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED ^STATES*** 

A two storeyed building with an lontr portico, this historic house Is m Lafayette Square It contains 
tbe Cabinet Koom and estcutivi offices, Insides the section private to the president himself White 
House was first established in iy<>2 and, after liemg burnt by the Bntish m 1014, was rebuilt and subse 
quently added to from time to time, though the original design was kept in mind 










[ h r jf '.all way 

WASHINGTONS GREAT WHITE GATEWAY THE UNION STATION 

Hit I m n St (tt > i i* nstr i t< l \ * h ir n s* n ith th« m iv r il M \ 1* >f th< rt st »f th >tln i i! tri hi 
tun w h < h i il*.! t j«tl »|s l* l< rin* J mil issw 1 \ < mu d< k It utjs qni t i trs is 

flux i ill tli* in »m mmim iJ i M »v i huv tts \u 11 k • u u tin o \ s kit*, rii i] streets 

i in I t tuts !\ iru i r iilr »i l i tms fr< m ‘ < n t > I iltn in* \ t 1* s mirth 



Brown Brother* 


IONIC COLONNADE OF THE TREASURY BUILDING 

Close by White House* is the Treasury Huildmg over which visitors are shown though not without 
caution It is a huge pli<« Hm> yards long and 90 vards deep There arc the silver vaults to be seen 
where ut bullion by the milium the Cash Room , and a kind of museum containing portraits of the 
more successful forgers with the results of their craftsmanship 












WASHINGTON 

the earth, senators and congressmen 
and other government officials there are 
nearly 50,000 civil servants. 

Apart from politics Washington has 
attractions different from those of 
places with much larger populations. 
I know New Yorkers claim to have the 
most cosmopolitan city in the world ; 
Chicagoians boast that they are Ameri¬ 
can “ right through, sure, top and 
bottom,” and Boston has the hereditary 
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barons, Italian dukes, Russian princes 
and English military attaches. 

Americans are proud of the glories 
of Washington, though Americans do 
not always hold their politicians in high 
esteem. The country pants with its 
burden of wealth, but men who render 
service to the country are badly paid. 
There are half a hundred buildings more 
imposing than White House where the 
president resides. 



Blown Bfvlh< r» 


HOME OF CONGRESS: THE UNITED STATES' GOVERNMENT 

The Capito! stamls m its own irronmls «>* ,»1 out so .k ns Thf tentral part Mantis hath from the 
um'saci l h.b .nlo.nt mu 1 not 1 a»*U l*\ a stat tie w ho he.nl is _*sk *<*«• t «* ground lr\« l { If.e dome 

of S. haul*', Cathedral, l '>’i h> tert hi**h to the top of the cross ) '1 he nearer wmjm houst-s 

t! e Senate ami that on the U*it the Houm* of Kepr* srtitatn vs 


privilege to set other towns right when 
they prefer intellectual pretensions ; 
but Washington (laim> the distinction 
of being the most refined of all American 
towns, a charming amalgamation of 
American enthusiasm and old world 
manners- and I dare sav it is right. 
Some of the most delightful homes I have 
over visited have been m Washington. 

The diplomatic representatives pro¬ 
vide magnificent gatherings at the 
embassies. American mothers with 
lovely daughters go to Washington for 
the season, when there is gaiety and 
lavish hospitality, and it is a long, 
romantic and not always happy story 
of American girls who marry French 
marquises, Polish counts, German 


There is an idea in ill informed and 
custom-bound Furojn* that Americans 
are so accessible that all you have to do, 
if you want to see President (‘oolidge. is 
to ” walk right in.” with your hat on 
the back of your head, shout ” Hallo, 
Calvin,” and be greeted affably by the 
man who has more individual jH>wer 
than any other person on earth. That 
may be. I have l>een once to White 
House and once to Buckingham Palace. 

When I went to Buckingham Palace 
I drove in a taxi and the policeman 
at the gate gave me a kindly salute. I 
was met on the steps by a mild- 
mannered footman, went into a room 
and met a court official who gave me a 
cigarette, and ten minutes later I was 
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WALLS OF THE CAPITOL LIT BY SEARCHLIGHTS 


WHITENED 

— — — • —• a 

{.ffl'f! towards the Potomac and with its base 90 feet above the stream-level, the Canitol dominates 
Washington. It is built of sandstone painted white and the wings are of white marble so that it lends 
tself to this kind of night illummation. The road surface here has allowed puddles toV^lect in which 
the dome is seen m.rrored. Some of the searchlights appear as a numbers? S wbtoUtc left 
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ushered into the Presence When, on 
appointment with the late Ptesulent 
Wilson, I accompanied some friends to 
White House we were ducked at the 
gate till the tdephone assured the 
janitoi we were to be admitted At the 
door of White House we had to squeeze 
past two men who pushed their pro¬ 
truding waistcoats against us and eyed 
us with sc >wling suspicion They were 
“ secret service " men 

President Wilson received us in a sort 
of alcove, a three-walk d room opening 
on to a candor He was genial, but 
all through the twenty minutes chat 
one of thos» MHtit si r\ u e men was 
sauntcamg up and down the corridor 


wuth one hand m his jacket pocke 
holding something possibly a n volver 

I’Aupt on state and tonnal ouasions 
King (»coige can i ide tluough tin 
streets of London with no guanl Tin 
Piesuient of the I’nited Stati s nev c i 
goes foith without b(‘ing sunounclec 
with secret service men and a click* o 
rt v olv er-armed guardians mounted oi 
motor-bit Vi les 

'iht* Capitol is a magnificent anc 
imposing building It cost Siboioooc 
(H -ooooo) 1 lu re is much marl k 
and nitinv statins of \meman lx r<M‘ 
and paintings of statesmen and si < iu 
immoiabk m \nniican history din 
Senate ( hamb< i is not so digmtied a 



Brow ii Brnlht i • 


HOW THE CITY LOOKS FROM THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 

Below the observer, uho has just asrended jwj feet til a lift arid is standing under mi aluminium 
roof, 55 feet high, that t if s tlu olx hsk, the t it> is seer* through a window in a wall that is i£ fret thick 
In the centre is White House among the pleasant lawns of the Executive (.rounds, with icthblieet 
leading from it, and to the left is» tlx* long slant oi Connecticut A\enue 
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the British House of Lords, and the Hall 
of Representatives has something of the 
same sombreness as the House of 
( ommons There are no dignitaries m 
wigs, but there are a number of spry 
mtssingir boys in knickerbockers who 
thoroughly enjoy themsc Ives 

I was m Washington on March 4, 
U) 2 i, when President Harding w r as 
inaugurated President Wilson rc 
tamed othce until noon but as he 
was ill and palsied he got through 
the* formal signing of documents 
slowly I renumber that tlu clock in 
tin Senate was put back twenty 
minutes so that Mr Harding r< allv 
did not take the oath as president 
till alxmt 12 >/> 

Tlu place which fascinated me was 
the Congressional Librarv It was like* 
entering a dream palace of sumptuous 
lit ss As an \menean would tell 
\ ou, it cost $6000000 ({1 2(K)o«o) 
What a display of gold decoration 
and red and green flooring and marble 
staircases and huge canvases ana 
mighty statuarv ’ I am sure I have 
never l>een in so impressive a place 
There is accommodation for five million 
books but up to the present a mere 
million are^ there 

W ashmgton sots an example to the 
world m s|xs tacular housing of its 
departments, even though the financial 
rewurd of the* officials is not what \ou 
might expect The buildings are vast 
and ornate The Treasury is 
stupendously Iome, the Patent Office 
is a great marble and granite Done 
pile* , indeed all the government offices 
are dignified and some of them arc* 
gorge*ous, unlike the way in which 
some departments are lodged in London 
And I would like to say that nowhere in 
the world—and I have been in many 
places—have I met more pleasant men, 
particularly willing to supply the 
literary visitor with all the information 
for which he may be m search 

Then there is the Smithsonian 
Institute founded by an Englishman 
“ for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge amongst men," and the 


r 



Ewing Usll w*j 

WHERE LINCOLN WAS MURDERED 

I <>rd s I alre is much as it \ ns when the 

f in itu V\ ilkes Booth an actor shot President 
I mcoln m tlu st igc box, April 14, 1865 

Corcoran Art Gallery, which was started 
with a private collection and an endow'- 
rtu nt of /i 800 000 There is the 
W ashmgton Monument, like Cleopatra's 
Netdlt but rising 555 feet and the 
m irble gleaming in the sun like a 
mass of silver 

The squares, the parks, the gardens 
are amazmglv beautiful, and though 
in high summer-time the climate is 
oppressive and enervating the country 
round is full of inviting charm 
W ashmgton is called " the city of 
magnificent distances," because every¬ 
thing is so spacious There is no 
huddling together of houses , vegetation 
is rife and brilliant As one saunters 
along the majestic avenues one realizes 
there is a fine achievement m archi¬ 
tectural beauty and I, for one, take 
liberty to believe that American 
architects of to-day—breaking away 
from convention—have more artistic 
originality m design than their brethren 
m any other country. 

Near by are the broad waters of the 
Potomac nver. It is recorded that 


Copyrighted in t/JS A . 19 * 3 . by Tks Amalgamated Prtst ( 1933 ) Limited, 
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HriMMi r*t*rO/ 

WORLD'S HIGHEST PILE OF MASONRY: THE WASHINGTON OBELISK 
A mile and a hall west ot the Capitol this awesome spike rises $55 feet towards tbe clouds It was a 
great while building, having been begun tn 184$, abandoned, like the Tower of Babel, seven years later, 
and only completed in 1884 at a cost of about £260,000 It is hollow, and a hit takes people to the 
top lor the view in the foreground it the Lincoln Memorial 
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Ernest Pstsrffy 

EDIFICE SYMBOLISING THE UNITY OF AMERICAN NATIONS 

In 1H26 th< I’.iium 1 Conference, the first attempt to unite the interests of the republics of North and 
South Antcr n .1 ht.Aetip a failure Suliseijuentlv , P m American conferences to t fit cl standard coinage 
improved trade relations extradition agn ements, an<l soon were held in 1K09 at Mexico Citv, at Rio in 
*‘A*» lineri oh Aires m h>io and Washington 111 iyi 6 Above is the Pan-Amencan building 



GLEAMING MASONIC TEMPLE OF THE SCOTTISH RITE 
Like many other institutions m America, Freemasonry is subject to 44 boosting " in a way seldom 
encountered elsewhere Thus this striking building is to be seen in 16th Street buut and situated so as 
to catch the eye at once Each taco of the temple displays ten Ionic columns, and the entraaoe h 
most impressively guarded by a watching sphinx on either band 
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George Washington, a powerfully built 
squire, once threw a dollar across the 
Potomac. When you raise your eye¬ 
brows in incredulity your American 
companion, with a sly smile, will say : 
“ Ah, but you must remember the dollar 
went much farther in those days ! ” 

Sight-seeing by Charabanc 

Americans visiting their federal 
capital are reminded, by the number of 
statues in the gardens and at avenue 
junctions, of men who have made 
history: a giant equestrian statue of 
Washington and statues of men like 
Abraham Lincoln and Admiral Farragut, 
President Garfield and Chief Justice 
Marshall, and Frenchmen like Lafayette. 
Rochambeau, d’Estaing, Duportail and 
De Grasse. In London there are 
statues to Washington and Lincoln. 
I do not, however, remember to have 
seen any statues to English statesmen 
in Washington. 

As every good Moslem makes a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, so every “ hundred 
per cent.” American makes a pilgnmage 
to Washington. The arrival is at the 
Union Railway station, which—although 
the Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
stations in New York are like gigantic 
temples—is the most artistic station in 
the world. In the holiday season 
visitors come in their thousands, throngs 
of awe-inspired spectators, and they 
crowd into huge ” Seeing Washington ” 
charabancs, paying one dollar and a 
half, and as they roll along a man 
bawls through a megaphone what they 
must see and admire on the right 
and the spots of historic interest to 
be noted on the left. 

In a Washington Hotel 

There are plenty of fine hotels run on 
the ” European plan ” ; you pay for 
your room and feed k la carte, in dis¬ 
tinction from the ” American plan " 
hotels, usual farther west, where you 
pay a fixed sum for board and lodging. 
These hotels are busy with political 
“ lobbyists/' cabinet men, rich society 
folk, young gentlemen from the 


European embassies enjoying the 
society of pretty American women and 
more or less distinguished journalists 
whose business it is to tell the outer 
world what America does not intend 
to do. 

And the newspapers are enterprising. 
Years ago I was in Washington during 
the hot and rather empty season. I 
“ registered ” at my hotel and gave my 
address as ” London.” Soon 1 was 
waited upon by a pleasant journalist 
who, I gathered, was responsible for a 
column entitled, I think, ” Round the 
Hotels ” in one of the principal morning 
pajK-rs and where, every day, he had 
something to sav. by wav of interview, 
alxmt some half-dozen ” worth while 
visitors. Maybe* he scented ” copy " 
in me. 

Joumatiftm Up-to-date 

We spent a chatty hour together, and 
I told him various things. Next day 
there was a nice paragraph about myself. 
But there were two other paragraphs 
about the views of Silas K. Slocum from 
Topeka, Kan., or some such place, and 
now located at the Shoreham but they 
were really mv views ; and the opinions 
of Earle F. Tipkins, a Pacific financier 
now at the Willard House and just 
returned from China, but really my 
opinions. Next day my “ Round the 
Hote ls ” friend came and saw T me again. 
I laughingly invited explanation. Well, 
he could not give a whole column 
to me, but I told him ” such darned 
good things that he just had to use 
them,” and as he must have at 
least six different people every day 
he invented names. 

I tokl him no journalist dare do a 
thing like that in London—which 
probably was evidence of defective 
enterprise. However, for several days 
that ” Round the Hotels ” column 
scintillated with my impressions of 
American ambassadors in England, 
American women in Paris, what Europe 
really thinks of America, and all under 
a series of resounding names, not my 
own. Washington is a great place. 
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Island Boundary of the Caribbean 

by Richard Curie 

Author oi •' Wanderings, a Hook of Reminiscence and Travel " 


T HK WiM Inches are an archipelago 
in the shajx* of an arc stretching 
from Trinidad, whic h lies just oif 
flu* Costst of Venezuela, to Cuba, which 
la s alnmt Joo miles to the east of the 
coast of Mexico. 

Its length is about 1,750 miles, and it 
consists of a vast number of dilterent 
islands, ranging from such as ( uba, 
many hundred miles in length, to tmv 
islets of only a few square miles. The 
Inmndarics of the* whole* group art* 
roughly as follows : on the north and 
east the Atlantic, on the west the 
Flouda Strait, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Yucatan Channel and the ( ariblxan 
Sea, on the south the Caribt>ean Sea 
and the northern shorts oi South 
America. Some of the Bahamas he 
outside the Tropics, but all the West 
Indies proper lie within them. 

The typical Wist Indian island is 
green, mountainous and ruggedly 
beautiful, though of course* among so 
many one can find great variations m 
the physical appearance. The climate 
is hot and subject to comparatively 
little change throughout the year, 
though it is extraordinary how much 
the rainfall varies even m different 
parts of one* island. 

The lilaiuli end their Owners 

Geographically, the islands all form 
part of what was probably once a 
continuous piece of land; but.politically, 
they claim many different allegiances. 
Cuba and Haiti between them make 
three republics ; Porto Rico, St. Thomas, 
St. John and Santa Cruz belong to the 
United States; while the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Cayman Islands, Trinidad 
and most of the Leeward and Windward 


Islands art* British, though a few are 
Dutch and a few French. 

The whole of the West Indie** and the 
Bahamas, including ( uba and Jamaica, 
whit h are dealt with elsewhere, have an 
area of marly 100,000 square miles, 
while the total population is 6,500,000. 

Mountains of a Drowned Land 

Of these 100,000 square miles Britain 
onlv owns about 12,000, though 
the gnat majority of the islands 
belong to her. The principal British 
possessions among the smaller islands 
are Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Antigua. Montserrat, Dominica, Bar¬ 
bados. St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago 
and Trinidad. The French own Guade- 
loupe, Martinique and part of St. Martin, 
the Dutch the other half of St. Martin, 
Curasao, Buen Ay re. Aruba, St. 
Kustacius and Saba. 

The West Indies are presumably the 
summits of a submerged land and the 
mountain chain can be traced, more or 
less, throughout their length. Some 
even of the smaller islands, such as 
St. Lucia and Dominica, are a mass of 
wild and tangled mountains, and in all 
the larger islands there are great 
mountain ranges. The highest peaks 
occur in Haiti, w'here there is one 
mountain of 10,300 feet and another 
of o.bqo. There are many volcanoes, 
both active and extinct, in the western 
line of the Lesser Antilles. 

Lakes are few, and such as exist are 
usually but the filled-in craters of extinct 
volcanoes. Of all the islands of which 
this article treats, Haiti is probably the 
richest in lakes, as it is certainly the 
largest in size. Mineral springs are to 
be found in many of the islands, and 
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HOW THF ISLANDS OF THF WEST INDIES ARE STRUNG ACROSS THE ENTRANCE TO THE CARIBBEAN 
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rivers, though nowhere important, are 
numerous. The Yuna, Grand Yaqui, 
Artitxmite and Yaqui Chico in Haiti 
are, perhaps, the most important. 

As we have seen, nearly all the islands 
lie within the Torrid Zone, and the 
climate is therefore tropical. On the 
whole it may lx* called a healthy climate, 
and the great heat is tempered by the 
trade winds of the ( ariblx an Sea, There 
is a wet and a dry season ; the wet 
season falls between June and the end 
of the year, and is broken by a sjxll of 
ciry*\?eathcr in August and September. 
Towards the end of the wet season there 
art* frequent thunderstorms, and, with 
few exceptions, the islands are habit 1 
to lx* visited by hurricanes from August 
to OctolxT. From IXcember to May, 
when the dry season occurs, the weather 
is charming, and during the three 
months from January to March the 
north-east trade winds blow and give a 
refreshing coolness to the nights. 

Some of the islands an* very subject 
to malaria, but, in the eastern group. 


Barbados is totally free from this 
disease and acts, as it were, as the sana¬ 
torium and recruiting ground for all 
the islands around and even for the 
mainland as well. 

W ith the exception of a few aborigines 
on a few of the islands, the native 
inhabitants arc* the descendants of 
African slaves and they flourish exceed¬ 
ingly in the West Indies. Tourists, also, 
who usually choose* the healthier months 
and the healthier islands, greatly enjoy 
the climate, as also do settlers who take 
proper care of themselves. But in the 
strict meaning of the word the tropics 
are not a white man's country and 
evident deterioration is shown, after a 
few generations, among the Europeans 
born on the islands. 

The llora is of immense richness and 
variety, and this is partly due to the 
fact that plants have been introduced, 
either in a wild state or under cultiva¬ 
tion. from most parts of the world. The 
forests, winch are* of great extent and 
importance, produce valuable trees and 



SORTING THE SEA HARVEST OF SPONGES AT NASSAU. BAHAMAS 

Sponge fishing is an established industry in the Bahamas, the vast groun of British islands extending 
between Florida and Haiti, with Nassau, on New Providence Island, as the capital and seat of 
government. In these subtropical seas sponges grow to a great size, and the fishery is usually 
carried on by trawling or with long pronged forks, but the finest species are obtained by diving 
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palms in abundance. Satin-wood is 
common ; Piptadenia, which is almost 
imperishable, is used for house¬ 
building ; Sapindus is readily market¬ 
able because of its toughness ; and crab- 
wood yields a valuable oil. 

Foes of the Tropical Farmer 

The wild animals are neither numer¬ 
ous nor remarkable. There are racoons, 
monkeys, deer, snakes, alligators. There 
are many lovely birds, including parrots 
and humming birds, and brightly 
coloured fish. The mongoose was intro¬ 
duced into Jamaica to kill the snakes, 
but it soon began to kill hens and steal 
eggs, and it has now become a regular 
pest. The Jamaicans would willingly 
have back all their snakes, provided they 
could get rid of their mongooses. 

The different tropical crops culti¬ 
vated throughout the islands are sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of a great many 
insect pests, but there are numerous 
agricultural scientists who wage a 
perpetual war against them, and. taken 
all in all. it may be said that 
agriculture flourishes in the islands. 
Hurricanes have, from time to time, 
done frightful harm to the plantations 
in the various islands. Indeed, it is 
the hurricane, which cannot really be 
guarded against, that is the farmers 
worst foe. 

The principal geological formations are 
granitic, coralline and volcanic. The 
higher ridges of the Great Antilles are 
granitic, the Bahamas and the outer- 
lying of the Lesser Antilles are coral¬ 
line, and the inner line is volcanic. 

Trinidad's Great Lake of Pitch 

The volcanic islands probably possess 
the richest soils, but so far as minerals 
are concerned Trinidad, with its pitch 
lake and its petroleum, is by far the 
wealthiest. This pitch lake, which pro¬ 
duces so much of the asphalt with which 
streets are paved, brings in, in normal 
years, a royalty revenue to the colony 
of about £50,000. Apart from this, 
copper, iron, coal, gold, manganese and 
sulphur have been found in some of the 


islands under review, but their com¬ 
mercial importance is very slight. 

The wealth of the West Indies is 
mainly in agriculture. Sea-fishing is an 
industry of some importance in some of 
the islands and, off Barbados especially, 
the catching of flying fish which never 
come closer to land than seven miles, 
and of grouper and snapper, employs 
an appreciable number of people. The 
negro inhabitants are fond of dried 
fish and the fisherman can always find 
use for a large catch. 

Forestry is not conducted on very 
scientific principles The valuable woods 
are cut out, but reafforestation is, to all 
intents and purj>oses, unknown. On 
the savannas of Jamaica, as on some 
of the other islands, then* are large 
cattle farms, but agriculture claims the 
labour of most of the inhabitants. 

Various Island Specialities 

Such crops as sugar, bananas, cotton, 
tobacco, coffee, limes, ctxoa, spices, 
coconuts and pineapples are grown 
on a large scale, and some of the 
industries, such as the banana industry 
in Porto Rico whose produce is mamlv 
sold to the United States, are ex¬ 
tremely important. Modern methods 
have been, more and more, introduced 
all round, and the sugar industry is 
being developed by the extension of the 
central factory system. 

Jamaica, the largest of the British 
islands, produces the greatest variety of 
crops, but some islands specialise only 
in one or perhaps two products. For 
example, the staple industry of Dominica 
is limes ; of St. Vincent and St. Kitts, 
sea-island cotton ; of Montserrat, limes 
and sea-island cotton ; and of Bar¬ 
bados, sea-island cotton and sugar. 
With regard to sugar, it may lx* men¬ 
tioned that Cuba, which though a 
West Indian island is outside our 
scope, is the greatest producer in the 
world, with an annual output averaging 
about 2,500,000 tons. 

In the nature of things the West Indies 
are mainly exporters of their produce. 
A comparatively small amount of their 




West Indies. Sombreros of woven straw are the headgear of 
Porto Ricans. Here they are for sale in the inland town of Yauco 
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West Indies. A tropic laundry. The Borinqueftos of Porto Rico 
are extinct, but their blood still survives in Spaniard and Negro 
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West Indies. Between its palms ike Casa Blanca watches the UJ5.A. 
Executive Mansion and the harbour of San Juan “ de Puerto Rico " 
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Fort de France is the chief port of Martinique, a volcanic island, 
one of the largest of the Windward group, belonging to the French 



West Indies. Trinidad's outstanding importance for the British 
Empire lies in its famous “ lake ” of pitch, or asphalt, near Brea 
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West Indies. Two-thirds of the island of Haiti are the repuHic of 
Santo Domingo. These Dominican farm lads are preparing for market 
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West Indies. Barbados is a British island of ths Windward group; 
sugar is the main product and ths cans is ground in these windmills 
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crops is consumed locally, and they find 
in Holland, Canada and tin* United 
State's ready markets for the remainder. 
The manufacture of things for home use 
is small. There is a certain trade in 
worked curios, and cigars, hats, soap and 
matches art' made in Porto Rico mainly 
f<»r use in the islands. Sugar, lime- 
juice and rum are entirely manufac¬ 
tured locally In fore they arc* sent away. 

The fac tory workers and the trails 
port workers an* almost exclusive ly 
n< grbes and mulattos, though in Trini¬ 
dad there are a certain numiier of East 
Indians and in Barbados there are 
what are called “ poor white s that is 
to sav. the descendants of Englishmen 
who have l>een on the island since the 
time of Cromwell and who have sunk 
l»»w in the social and intellectual lif<\ 
though they have not interbred at all 
with the negroes. 

Bunking and Communications 

The principal banks are the* Royal 
Bank of C anada, the* ( anadian Bunk 
ot Commerce, the Bank of Nova Nona 
the Colonial Bank and the International 
Banking Co. of New York. They divide 
businc between them, and they have 
branches and agents all over the 
British islands. 

The civil servants of the British 
possessions are partly recruited by the 
Colonial Office in England and ate 
partly, especially in the lower grades, 
the sons of residents (Qualified doctors 
are to be found in all the West Indian 
inlands, and a good numiier of these 
arc Colonial Office appointments. 

Elementary education is fairly 
advanced, and there are a numiier of 
high schools and colleges. Technical 
education may be obtained on a few 
of the larger islands, and university 
education in Porto Rico and Barbados. 

Inter-island communication is partly 
carried on by small steamers and partly 
by sc hooners; it still leaves a g<xxi 
deal to be desired, as it is not always 
by any means easy to get from one 
island to another or even from one |x>int 
of an island to another. On the more 


important islands and on a few of the 
smaller ones the roads an* gcxxl and 
an* much used for carriage and motor 
traffic. Railways, within the islands 
that come* under the heading of this 
chapter, are scanty, but are to lie found 
m Porto Rico, Barbados and Trinidad. 

Where the Island Produce (jots 

On the more hilly inlands boating and 
riding an* the chief means of transjx>rt 
from place to place. The more im- 
|*»t taut towns have telephone services 
and most of the islands are linked to 
one another by a chain of cables; 
there an* also several wireless stations, 
and there b cable communication, 
from certain of the islands, with all 
parts of the glolx*. 

There is a considerable inter-island 
track*, but the hulk, as has lieen men¬ 
tioned, is divided lietween England, 
C anada and the Unite d States, while 
the Trench and Dutch colonic's export 
mostly to their mother countries. 
Tinned f<x>ds. meat and flour are 
imjiortcd te> a large extent, as are also 
textile fabrics and machinery. As re¬ 
gards i*-4s, mosquitoes, cockroaches 
and ticks take tlu* first place, and are all, 
in their own way. pe-culiarly unpleasant. 

Let us now describe certain of the 
islands in greater particularity. The 
Bahamas, which have a population of 
aUmt 55.000, are a chain of coralline 
islands, of a total ana of about 4,400 
square miles. In this chain there are 
over 3,000 islands and rocks, but of 
these only twenty-nine are inhabited. 
Among the larger islands are Great 
Bahama, Great Abaco, Andros, Eleu- 
thera. Cat Island, Long Island, Acklin, 
Marignana and Great Inagua. Nassau, 
the capital, is on the relatively small 
island of New Providence. 

The Bahamas and their Nature 

Unlike most of the West Indian 
Islands projier, the Bahamas are very 
flat, and the highest point is only about 
200 feet above sea-level. The islands 
have a charming, equable climate and 
are well-wooded. Hie chief industry 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE CITY AND HARBOUR OF PORT AU PRINCE, IN THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI 

te island of Haiti with an area ot ;o * d* square mites is sen »ud onK m m/< to t ulu in t‘ < <»ri it* r XiPtlhs its jx liti< a\ di\isi<»ns art tht two rtpubl t s Ha'ti on 
e west and Santo Donunuo on the ns? Ihe ne^ro repul lu of H uti has an i r « i < t i .<} squire Milts im! dthough ml il’er than Mnto I)< nnn’o tniovs 
)re important e Port au ITmte its « ip»t il anti thief s# a port t~ M*»I sit nted <n t l * us* a t h# It ui <>} tl ♦ Bu\ o! Bonuses Though tin i truest town 

on the island and containing sc\t ral p r » it \ turns l v ildm^v it u I < ko* ! i 1 hr’s is * i h • t s’* ( »'ts >ts • s l q im n K < t < opt t , } i(b*s ami k' ' * 


is the collection oi sponges, though 
sisal, tomatoes, coconuts, etc., are 
cultivated. There is aerial transport 
between Nassau and Miami, on the 
roast of Florida, and the inter-island 
communication of the group is carried 
on bv schooners and motor vessels. 
There is a government wire less station 
at N assail, and altogether this little 
town has an imj>ortancc quite out of 
proportion to its size. There are few 
mads on the Bahamas except in New 
Providence, but on Great Abaco there 
is a small railway in connexion with the 
lutnl* r industry. 

'I he largest and potentially the most 
mijMjrtant island in the West Indies 
with which we have to d**al is Haiti, 
which is divided into the two black 
i(‘publics eef Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

The Dark Heart of Haiti 

The island is alxmt 30,000 square miles 
in exte nt and its jxepulation is probably 
about three millions. It is very moun¬ 
tainous and full of magnificent forests 
and fertile plains. But, indeed, little 
is known alxiut the interior of either 
republic, though the' Americans art* in 
occupation of Haiti, as the inhabitants 
air strongly averse to haibouring 
foreigners and are themselves lazy, 
ignorant, grossly superstitious and ex¬ 
tremely corrupt. To this day interior 
Haiti remain* one of the darkest corners 
of the earth and its rumoured fabulous 
riches are almost completely unexplored 
and completely undevelo|x*d. Every¬ 
thing is in an utterly backward condition, 
roads, sanitation, education, trade and 
government. 

Port au Prince, the capital of the 
Republic of Haiti, a town of about 
100,000 inhabitants, is a very hot and 
a very dirty town. Although a con¬ 
siderable trade is done with the United 
States, still that, like everything else, 
is chaotic and uncertain. Almost pure- 
blooded negroes rule Haiti in the 
ordinary way, whereas Santo Domingo 
is ruled by a population composed 
largely of Creoles of mixed blood. 
Curiously enough its capital, Santo 
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Domingo, contains a number of Turkish 
and Syrian traders. 

Porto Rico, formerly a possession of 
Spain, was ceded to the United State s 
in December, iSq«H. Its area is 3,600 
square miles, and it lias a mountain 
range running from east to west. 

Intensive Farming in Porto Rico 

Its rich vallevs grow many valuable 
tropical crops and its forests are remark¬ 
able* for their ebony, rosewood and 
mahogany. There are no fewer than 
3O.000 farms on the* island, and three- 
fifths of the population are engaged m 
agrie uhure, while a quarter of the whole 
land is under cultivation. The popula¬ 
tion of the island is alxmt 1,300,000, and 
two-thirds of these* are classed as white. 
The capital, San Juan, is a walled and 
fortified town of 35,000 inhabitants. 

The other three islands m the West 
Indies IxTongmg te^ the United States, 
St. Thomas, St. John and Santa Cruz, 
which were purchased from IXnniark 
in 1917, are only 71 square miles in area 
altogether and the total population 
is but 12.000. They are valuable 
coaling stations, and St. Thomas w the* 
headquarters of the bav-rum industry. 
Their formation is volcanic and they 
contain no streams. Fifty isle ts of a 
total area of 58 square miles and a total 
population of 5.600 compose the Virgin 
Islands belonging to Britain Tortola 
is the most important of these and the 
whole are rugged and wild Virgin 
Gorda is remarkable for its quartz- 
bearing mineral ores. 

Dominica and the Windward Is. 

Of the Leeward Islands—so called 
because they are less exposed to the 
prevailing north-east trade wand than 
the Windward Islands—mention need 
only be made of Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, Dominica and Montserrat. The 
most important of these is Dominica, 
with an area of 2qi square miles and a 
population of 34,000. It is of volcanic 
formation, extremely mountainous, ex¬ 
tremely green and extremely beautiful. 
The soil is fertile and the climate healthy. 
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Two-thirds of the population speak a 
French patois. Montserrat also is 
mountainous and of volcanic origin. 
Its area is 32 square miles and its 
population 12,000, and. like Dominica, 
its hills are covered with forests. 

Barbados and its Dense Population 

Of the Windward Islands, Grenada, 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent alone call for 
particular notice. Grenada has an 
area of no square miles and a popula¬ 
tion of 70,000. It is mountainous and 
picturesque, and is well watered and 
thickly wooded. St. Lucia, also, is 
an extremely mountainous island and a 
great part of it is still covered with 
virgin forest. It has rich valleys whore 
sugar is cultivated abundantly, fairly 
good roads and one of the finest 
natural harlxmrs in the West Indies, 
if not, indeed, in the whole world. Its 
area is 233 square miles and its jxfilia¬ 
tion of 55,000 speak, for the most part, 
a French dialect. Like the two former 
islands, St. Vincent is of volcanic origin 
and covered with tliick-w<x>ded moun¬ 
tains. It is subject to hurricanes and 
is still very undeveloped. Its area is 
133 square miles and pfiliation 42,000. 

Barbados, the most easterly of the 
West Indies, is an island of far greater 
importance than its area of ibb square 
miles might suggest. It is of coralline 
formation and rises in terraces to a 
height of 1,100 feet. Its soil is shallow 
but remarkably fertile, and it supports 
the huge population of 172,000 pople -- 
it is one of the most densely pfulated 
places in the world — without any great 
difficulty. Its roads are excellent, its 
harbour is the calling place for many 
steamers, and its industries of cotton and 
sugar are extremely valuable. 

Trinidad Abreast with the Timea 

Tobago and Trinidad are the two 
most southerly islands of the British 
West Indies. Tobago has a population 
of 19,000 in its area of 114 square miles, 
and has a delightful climate with a 
rich soil. Trinidad is, after Jamaica, 
the largest of the British West Indies 


and is 1,754 square miles in extent. 
It p>ssesses three distinct ranges of 
hills, lxtween which are rich plains and 
undulating country. Port of Spam, 
the capital, is a line town of {>5,000 
people, and the total pftilution of the 
inland is about 330,000, of winch oiu- 
thiul are Fast Indians. Its famous 
pitch lake is one and a half miles in 
circumference, and petroleum wells have 
lx*en sunk in ever increasing quantities. 
Trinidad, besides its railway which links 
up some of the more imp>rtant towns, 
has an excellent system of roads and 
a telephone servin' all over the island. 
Electric trains run in tin* streets of 
Port of Spain and then* are win less 
stations then* and also at Soarlxirough. 
The climate is very hot, damp and 
tropical and much of the scenery is 
particulailv enchanting. Crops flourish 
in the plains and the forests contain 
valuable hardwood and cabinet woods. 

Island Source of a Famous l iqueur 

The one impirtant island Klonging 
to Holland is Curasao, whu h lies far to 
the west of Trinidad, oil the coast of 
Venezuela. Its area is 212 square miles 
and its pipulation 30,000, out of a total 
of 405 square miles and a pipulation of 
53,000 for all the Dutch West Indian 
islands. It cannot lx- calk'd an attrac¬ 
tive island, lx ing barren and subject 
to droughts the pople depvnd on 
conserved rainfall for their water supply 
- but nevertheless it product's valu¬ 
able crops. The well-known liqueur, 
Curasao, is made in Holland from special 
orange s impirted from the island. 

Between Dominica and Antigua lies 
the French island. Guadeloupe, the total 
area of which is (>iq square miles. It is 
of volcanic origin, though the island of 
Grand Terre (counted as part of 
Guadeloupe), from which it is divided 
bv a narrow channel, is coralline. 
Grand Terre is low-lying and swampy ; 
Guadeloupe projxr is mountainous, with 
fertile soil and many streams. Hit* 
rainfall is good, but the periodic earth¬ 
quakes put a handicap on the prosperity 
of the island. The total p>pulation is 
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TOWN AND HARBOUR 
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RUINS OF ST PIERRE. MARTINIQUE, AT THE FOOT OF MT PELEE* ' * 
III Inn till tom hit dis.mt. r of roiu when an eruption of Mt Pel6e, 4,500 fort high devastated tlie 
island St Pum v\as the rhnf limn nt Martinique the eentre of French colonisation in the West 
Indies Jins view shows Ilu tiapic mass of rums that meets the eve at the slope of Mt Pel£e 
where St Pierre and ucarlv 30,000 people succumbed to the awful fury of the «reat volcano 
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about 212,000 and three-quartors of 
it are negroes or mulattos. 

Seventy-nine miles from Guadeloupe is 
the other French inland, Martinique. It 
is a rugged, volcanic island of great 
beautj’ and, though cultivated to a 
considerable extent, a large part of its 
3S0 square miles is still covered with 
forest. Like Guadeloupe, it is subject 
to earthquakes and hurricanes, and the 
terrible eruption of Mount I Vice in 
IQ02 proves how actively volcanic tins 
island still is. Martinique has a jx>pu- 
lation of about 204,000, and, in 
Guadeloupe, this population is mainly 
negro and mulatto. 

The West Indies were discovered bv 
the Spanish conquist adores m the 
fifteenth century- it was on one of the 
Bahamas that Columbus first landed on 
his maiden voyage of discovery-- and 
the early history of the islands is bound 
up with adventure and romance. The 
British came on the scene considerably 
later, but Barbados can lx>a>t that it 
has never been m any European hands 
save those of the British. The 
Napoleonic wars saw* a great re shuffling 
of the West Indian possessions, and it 
was at that time that such islands as 
St. Lucia and Dominica fell finally 
under the rule of Britain. In the 
eighteenth century the West Indies 
were a political prize of the first order 
ow'ing to the immense riches made out 
of the sugar estates ; but the emanci¬ 
pation of the slaves had a serious 
effect upon their prosperity and they 
languished for a long time. Nowadays, 
however, what with the rise of the 

IUEST IXDIES : GEOG 

Natural Division, Remnants of the 
ancient Continent of Antillia, the tops of 
submerged mountains. An area of in¬ 
stability. witness the earthquakes and 
volcanoes. Coralline and volcanic islets. 
(Cf. South Sea Islands). 

Climate and Vegetation. Tropical tem¬ 
peratures, with a wet season from July to 
December. Jungle forest where indigenous, 
but much 01 the vegetation, both wild and 
cultivated, has been introduced. 

Products. Pitch (from Trinidad), 
bananas, sea-island cotton, limes, 
oranges, cacao, coconuts, sugar, rum. 


banana industry, the planting of sea- 
island cotton and tin' improved methods 
of sugar refining, the islands have 
assumed commercially. and thus 
politically, something oi then old 
prominence. The ojxning of the 
Panama Canal, too, has had an en¬ 
livening influence upon them. 

The British islands an* ruled, either 
as entities or groups, by governors sent 
out from home, but the precise form of 
government varies considerably. None 
are wholly self-governing, but an island 
sm h as Baihados approximates to thi^. 
In time to come it is nut impossible 
that the whole of the British islands, 
together with Bntish Guiana and 
British Honduras, may be* federated 
under one governor-general. This 
would certainly add to their prestige 
in the empire and give* them a power 
they do not as vet jKissess, and would 
also, it may he hojxd. h ad to economy 
and efficiency m administration. 

Finally, a word may lx* said alxmt 
the rare lovehnt ss of the West hulas. 
Tlu y are sown alxmt the ( aribtx an S< a 
like green and shining islands of roman* e 
The shoaling se as around them are* dved 
m the colours of the* rainbow, and the* 
forest-clad islands, seen faint in the 
distance or looming close at hand, have 
a beauty that is unimaginable*. Life* on 
the smaller islands is, it is true, apt to 
lx*come* frightfully empty and boring, 
but the sheer sweet splendour of their 
dawns and of their spangled nights is a 
delight that never palls. Indeed I 
know' of nothing more exquisite* than 
the scenery' of some of these islands. 

RAPHI CAL SUMMARY 

Communications. Overseas from Britain, 
Canada and U.S A. Local schooners not 
thoroughly organized. Some transit 
en route to Panama Canal. Few railways 
or roads. 

Outlook. Except for the negro republics 
of Haiti and Santo Domingo, the future 
for the rest of the islets lies in cooperation, 
both political and economic. None is big 
enough to w r eigh down the scales alone, 
together they might market their produce 
to greater advantage. At least the British 
islets might w'ith profit form an island 
commonwealth. 
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The Metropolis of Western Canada 
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W INNIPEG, though essentia 11 v a 
mock rn city, is nevertheless 
already old enough to ha\e a 
pa*t%of considt iable histone intenst. 
Its history is ini \tri< ably interwoven 
with that of the vast region which we 
know as Western ( anada, fiom the 
< at best exploration through the toil¬ 
some disc out aging period of pioneer 
settle ment, down to the present day 
when its histone past is, j* rhaps, a 
little obscured hv its obvious futuie 
The name Winnipeg sprang from the 
designation given b\ tin* <ne Indians 
to tie gnat lake -p> miles to the 
north '* WTn/ muddv ni{* < watt r 
It was the krone h explorer, La 
Veiencirve, who, following up tin < ham 
of rivers and lake s tiom Montreal, 
dlseoveltti til I 7/8 the Lake of the* 
WockU, the* Winnipeg river, and Lake* 
W mmj**g , and, passing along the* Red 
Ki\ t*r, se't eyes on the* site t>f the presc nt 
city of Winnipeg and built Fort Rouge 
at the* confluence* of the* Red and 
Assmiixnne nvers This French fur- 
tradtng jx>st seems te> constitute* the* 
toinniencing point of the* histe>iv of 
Winnipeg. and it is still eomm<*inorate*d 
m the* name of the southern suburb 

A Trading Po*t from the F»r*t 

Here at later dates four other forts 
wen* also built, around which centred 
the most interesting events in the early 
history of the west Fort Gibraltar, 
erected m 1804, Fort Douglas, erected 
by the Hudson Bay Company; old 
Port Garry, arid later the more elaborate 
new Fort Garry, erected in 1853. Not 
far from this latter fort there was built 
in i860 the first house m Winnipeg. 

For some 200 years the whole of this 
interior of Canada was under the supreme 


rule* of the Hudson Bay Company ; 
and in the far-olf days of the early 
nineteenth century Fort Garry, though 
only an outpost of civilization, was 
already in one sense* a metropolis, as it 
was the main trading point for the Re d 
Men of the v ast prairie s and the ne^rthe 1 n 
territories of toicsts, lake*s and rivers 

Arrival of Lord Selkirk’s Settlers 

In August 1^12, the* first party of 
M*ttiers under Lord Selkirks scheme 
arrived from Scotland and Ireland and 
settled on the* banks of the Red River 
j u*>t below where Winnipeg stands 
to-day These* not only had to endure 
the severest hardships in creating their 
farms, but had to face also strong 
op]X)sition from the* great fur-trading 
e oinpam s, who foresaw m the settle- 
m< nt of the territory tin* cLsirue turn 
of the game prcs*rv<s from which they 
drew their track The settlers, however, 
held on tenaciously and their progress, 
though slow, was sure* 

In iS(h) the country passed from the 
rule of the Hudson Bay Company 
to that ot the government of Canada. 
Discontent and misunderstanding on 
the part of the French " metis," or 
halt-breeds, in connexion with this 
change led to what was known as the 
first North-West rebellion under Louis 
Riel, which, however disappeared like 
smoke on the arrival of the expedition 
under the then Colonel Wolseley in 
August, 1870. 

The population of Winnipeg itself 
was at this time about 215. The only 
regular communication with the outside 
world was by Red River carts overland 
to St. Paul. Mail was brought in once 
a week. There w*as no bank or post 
office m Winnipeg, only one doctor. 
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WIN MPEG AT THE JUNCTION OF THE RED AND ASSINIBOINE RIVERS 


one church, one little newspajMT, one tunes remaikablv rapid progress, until 

policeman and about twenty buildings now. with its jH>pulation of 200.000, 

The coining of Lord Wolx ley's it is the real metroj*>hs of central 

expedition really marked the opening ( anada It is the business centre, 
of a fresh era Shortly thereafter a the wholesale distnbutmg point and 

steamboat service was established on the maiket for Manitoba, Saskatchewan 

the Red River, and Winnipeg became and Allx rta 

apparent as the “ Gateway of the In considering Winnipeg at present 

North-West." or with an eye to the future, the out- 

in 1873 Winnipeg was incorporated standing factor is its situation. It 

as a city with 1,869 inhabitants. In has been descril>ed as being at the 

1878, when the jxipulation had increased “ neck of the bottle." Perhaps a more 
to about 6,500, the first railway reached just simile would be the " stem of the 

the city from the south, and in 1881, hour-glass," for, as is obvious to anyone 

when the Canadian Pacific Railway with even a superficial knowledge of 

was being constructed, the city C anada, the Dominion is divided by 

experienced its first boom. nature into two huge parts. 

From then onwards Winnipeg's story In the east lie Ontario, Quebec and 
has been one of sound, sure and at the Maritime Provinces, with their 
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comparatively close population, their Winnipeg to-day is the political 
great citiesund manufacturing industries capital and seat of the government of 
To the west he the vast, highly fertile the province of Manitoba, and the fine 

and productive IV.urie Provinces, winch, Legislative buildings are one of the out- 

though only a small portion of the standing architectural features of the 

available land is as yet cultivated, city* It is the railroad centre of western 

have alieadv won the title “ The Panada, and the pivotal point of both 

(iranary of the hmpue " the great Canadian railway systems, 

These two great portions of Canada the C anadian Pacific and the Canadian 

are, however, sepal ated by the <*ieat National railways. From Winnipeg 

Lakes and the inch of lot kv teiritoiv ladute no les> than twenty-seven 

wluth lies b< tween Lake Supeiioi and railway lines, giving conn \ion wntli 

Ha^oii Hav. At the western end of this *\erv part of the continent. The 

neck stands Winnipeg, through which, ( anadian Pacific Railway Company’s 
as through the ste n ot .m hourglass \ <mL are stated to be the largest in 

pours all the inti >vv and outflow of the world ojKTated l>y one company, 

trade lx* tween east and west and contain over 150 miles of sidings 
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DOMED ANTECHAMBER TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY'S HALL 

Manitoba, along with the rest of the Canadian provinces, save Quebec and Nova Scotia, which 
have both a Legislative Chamber and a legislative Assembly, has but one administrative body. 
This meets in the magnificent Parliament buildings upon whose interior much has been lavished. 
The premises are open during session and there is a gallery in the Chamber for the use of the public 
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Winnipeg’s Parhumnt Buildings are situittd in a \ 1<» K It tween Bioidwn k< nnc&h Street 
Assmibotne Avenue and Osborn* stntt I h« \ wcr* (omplttnl m i > \ mini lu*<1 m uld< r strut ture 
atar the same site In the groan is ut tin risultnu ot tlu lituttniut i, rimr h« id of th< Pro\ m< i il 
Legislature and Port Osborne with barracks anti piridt ground lk \ mid is tin mcr \ssmd*mne 



Gia*dl*a P&tiflc Hail way 

IN WINNIPEG'S BUSINESS CENTRE GARRY ST, NEAR PORTAGE AVENUE 

Garry Street, named after the fort that once was all of the city, joins Portage anti Assmiboine avenues 
It contains the Post Office and, at the other end, the Manitoba Club, and is lined with office buildings 
and shops The “ parking ” of motor cars is regulated by the police according to the street accotn 
modation and the number seen here suggests the high proportion of motor owners in the city 










LAST RESTING PLACE FOR AN OLD PIONEER OF THE IRON ROAD 

In front of tin < t udi m P.n ilx stitum there is an * tx l»»sun « out unin » IN 4 Count* ^ of Dufferm,” 
an oM wuoil hi* I Iik omotiu of th< Comp.im nuiutu i< d * on< ” w hi< h puller! tin first train from 
Montn a\ t» W iiinip j m NSi In tlx w««»l Iniinmj < iuno owing to tin danger of forest tires, the 
tnnn* K \m n spr» id out j ohh t wiv it th* t v m *>r n r t< i tt» h is nun* sparks as possible 



Canadian National Railway* 


ORGANIZATION IN INDUSTRY: HOW THEY HANDLE LIVESTOCK 

Alberta and Saskatchewan are the chief ranching prov mces of Canada and Winnipeg’s situation midway 
t>etween the host and West guarantee's that its slot k \ ards shall lx‘ both large and prosperous. The 
beasts are driven from the trucks into the pens and so into the long cattle-sheds behind A glance at 
the photograph shows how a great uuinbcr of animals can be dealt with m a short space of tune 
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MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG’S PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE AT ITS JUNCTION WITH PORTAGE AVENUE 

Starting at Vorwnod Bridge over the Red Riur Mam Street runs a*T< vs i narrow m k of land to M itn bridge ow r Wmmpe*. s oti er river the Assmihoine and 

Uien proceeds for about five nules before it logins to reach the outskirts of t* < • 1 1 v * * i mmg th» mini din «turn < t tin R« d River T if Irani \a\ traverses its entire 
length and is joined b\ other tracks at various points including tlat smii ihnr v 1 * o lo^tue \uhk t » r m* i tMt» art* r v out of tlw r t\ to the south west The 
tali building seen umui t street m th< dtstn * is t e t i n }'i ik d t ini ii v ! uh sin Is c 1 to the ( ltv Hail 
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In 1887 Winnipeg was made the 
grain inspection centre for the province 
of Manitoba. To-day the city is the 
greatest primary grain market in the 
world where actual trading in grain U 
done. Most of the* grain from the 
agricultural west is marketed and 
financed at Winnipeg and what thi^ 
implies can lx* realized from the fact 
that the- western wheat crop alone in 
a good year totals from 300,000,000 to 
400,ooo.ooobushels. In igi8,442,530,600 
bushe ls grown in western Canada passed 
thrmfgh Winnipeg. 

In the* autumn, when tin* grain 
from the millions of cultivated acres 
in the* Prairie Provinces percolates 
down the* branch lines to the main 
railways and along these flows as 
huge* torrential! converging on Winnijvg, 
the scene of intense activity in the 
railway Nanis may lx* imagined. 

Tile WmnijMg Stock Yards are the 
largest in C anada. They represent an 
investment of over £200,000, cover some 1 
goo a< res of land, and c an accommodate 
manv thousands of cattle*, sheep and 
pigs. Tin y an* se rved by over five miles 
of railway sidings, six nul«*s of sewers 
and five miles of wate r mams. 

Plant for Hydro-electric Power 

There* are* twenty-one brain lies of 
( bartered banks lot ated in Winnijteg. 
whi( h stands third among C anadian 
( it ies in point of bank clearings. In 1005 
the city determined to undertake 
hvdro-elcctrical development and estab¬ 
lished a plant with an ultimate capacity 
of 100,000 horse-jxnver. 

The Winnipeg Klertric Company, 
which ojXTates the electric street rail¬ 
way system serving the city and its 
suburbs and also supplies jxnver for 
lighting, healing and industrial purposes, 
runs a hydro-electric plant of its own, 
Nvhile within the last few years the 
Manitoba Power Company, a concern 
subsidiary to the former, has established 
a very large* hydro-electric plant at 
Great Falls on the Winnipeg River, 
from which increasing power can be 
supplied as the demand increases. 


In 1919 the city ope ned one of the 
world’s greatest water-supply systems, 
through which 85,000,000 gallons of 
pure* soft water can be delivered daily 
to the city from Shoal Lake which is 
90 miles away across the provincial 
boundary line in Ontario. The cost 
of this undertaking was over £3,000,000. 
With cheap power, a splendid supply 
of water, excellent fire-protection 
system and a great territory to serve, 
the attractions possessed by the city 
for manufacturers are obvious. 

Cit\ of Beautiful Homes 

From the point of view of a resident, 
Wimujx-g is a city of Ixautiful homes. 
It enjoy*, a splendid situation on the 
Assmiboine and Red rivers. Being of 
modern growth, it has avoided the 
narrow Mnets and lanes which often 
characterise old« r towns It is indeed 
noted for Us wide and well paved 
thoroughfares, its beautiful boulevards 
and residential streets. There* are m 
the city area 120 miles of boulevards 
and 31 public parks and squares and 
recreation grounds easily accessible. 

Assiniboine Park, about three miles 
from the* centre of the city, is 2S2 acres 
m extent. It was selected by the city 
on account of its natural beauty, 
and much money has since bee n spent 
on its improvement. Splendid drive¬ 
ways through the park and along the* 
riverside connect with the paved 
streets of the city. The park contains 
a large conservatory and palm house, 
with zoological gardens, where can be 
seen, among other animals, the buffalo, 
the original inhabitant of western 
Canada and lord of the great plains 
before Winnipeg was founded. Tennis 
courts, cricket pitches and baseball 
grounds provide for the recreation 
of the people. 

Golfers Well Provided For 

Kildonan Park, somewhat smaller 
though equally beautiful, is on the 
banks of the Red River and adjoining 
it there is an eighteen-hole municipal 
golf course. It may also be mentioned 




* Can*da * 

ANOTHER KIND OF RESIDENCE: APARTMENT HOUSE IN BROADWAY 

This handsome block of flats, which would be called an ** apartment house,” gnes the maximum of 
frontage for the space provided uith its small courtyard on which so many windows look Notice 
that raised causeways lead to the road which is separated from the central tramway track by turf and 
a row of trees Broidway leals to the Union Station seen in the page opposite 
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WINNIPEG’S MARKET BUILDING BEHIND THE CITY HALL 

(»<oi*riph) il situitmn ha* mil* \\ inmpeg what it is Then ire ordv il o it i >o miK s m pirating 
t\ * huge Jil« \\ m it|M k fr >m It * 1 mb cl St ites frontier tn<l »ll tr » 1* from < ist r west m i«*t pass through 
this tn * it *1 so n it ir ill\ thro nj the ritv Hi swh s W m i it rnl\M\ a itre it is th< rcjositorv 
for t h< ; r t i< t* ii th< \ ist North \\ t st I hr hlt!« M irl i t Rtnl hn is s\ mboh of the < it\ s function 



* Can ad» ** 


FORT GARRY HOTEL IN BROADWAY, NEAR AN HISTORIC CIVIC SITE 


The great Hudson Bay Com pan v was established in 1670 upon a charter from Charles II to Pnnce 
Rupert To this Canada owes much for her development, and Winnipeg, fourth cit\ of the Dominion, 
grew up round one of the company** forts. Fort Carry, built near the spot where this hotel now stands. 
In the distance can be seen the C.N R Union btation with a tramway running to it 
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that adjacent to the city there aie more 
than a dozen private golf clubs, 
yuite apart from I lie private clubs 
and sports associations, the younger 
citizens are well provided with recrea¬ 
tion grounds and societies. 

In iqoq a Playground Commission 
was organized under control of the 
City Council, and later its powers were 
vested in the Public Parks Hoard. 
Under this authority there are now 
operated twenty-six playgrounds for the 
children of the city, while in the winter 
a large number of free skating rinks 
are kept open for the use of the public. 

Winnipeg's Fine University 

From an educational point of view, 
the city is admirably equipped. In 
addition to over 50 schools, with nearly 
800 teachers and an attendance of well 
over 30,000 scholars, there is a number 
of colleges, while the University <>f 
Manitoba, which qualifies students for 
degrees in the arts and sciences, is 
attended by some 2,000 students and 
is located in the city. There is also the 
Provincial Agricultural College, which 
was built at a cost of £800.000. An 
art gallery, a bureau of arts and 
permanent exhibitions of products 
manufactured in the city cater for the 
intellectual tastes of the citizens 
The Winnipeg Art School has been 
doing excellent work and has an 
enrolment of seve ral hundred students, 
who also have tire advantage of three 
libraries with nearly fifty branches. 

Climate and its Effect on Wheat 

Art also finds expression in a fine 
opt ra house and theatres. Winnipeg 
is included in the tours of famous 
theatrical and operatic artists and 
recitals by noted musicians are of 
frequent occurrence. Music, indeed, 
is one of Winnipeg's specialities. 
There are numerous choral societies 
with a total membership of about 
1,000. An important feature in the 
musical life of the city is the annual 
Manitoba Musical Competition, in which 
thousands of competitors take part. 


Climatically, Winnipeg is a city of 
sunshine; the summer is waim, but 
the heat is not humid and the nights 
are cool. It grows cold in winter, 
but it is a dry cold, against which 
good clothing is ample* protection 
Houses are built to withstand frost and 
cold winds, and in the enormous coal 
deposits of the western prairies there 
is ample fuel supply. The clear brisk 
climate of the country has indeed had 
a far-reaching mlluenee in the growth 
of the city, for it is the climate' of tin 4 
West which made " Manitoba No. 1 
Hard " the world’s standard wheat. 

From the point of view of health, 
mention must also be made of the 
hospitals. In iqi 1, on tin* recommenda¬ 
tion of a civic commission, the city 
commenced a system of municipal 
hospitals and there art now nine public* 
and private hospitals in opciation 
throughout the city. 

Appearance of a Prairie City 

People arriving at Winnipeg for 
the first time 4 Usually find the city a 
complete contrast to their preconceived 
ide as of what a prairie city is likely 
to be. The y arrive at palatial railway 
stations and put up at equally palatial 
hotels of which the* Royal Ale xandra 
(operated by the* Canadian Pacific 
Railway) and tin* Fort Carry 
Hotel (operated by the Canadian 
National Railways) are the two 
principal. Along tin* wide streets the 
big business buildings, banks, oftict 
buildings, stores and churches would 
do credit to any city in the continent. 

Indeed. Portage Avenue* and Main 
Street are now two of the finest 
business thoroughfares in North 
America. Yet still among the great 
mode rn structures may here and there 
be seen some few of the early buildings 
to remind one that this is a city of 
rapid growth. These relics of the past 
are, however, now fast vanishing, 
and both the business and the 
residential sections show Winnipeg 
to be a city with all the comforts and 
conveniences of modern civilization. 



ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA 

East Africa’s Isles of Spice 

by Major Francis B. Pearce, cmg. 

\uthor of 4 Zanzibar I h< Islancl-Xle tiopolis of 1 astern Afina 


A M()N(i the* island satellites of tin 
giant continent of Africa 1^ a 
small group which constitutes 
the poetical unit known as the suit mate 
of Zanzibar 

It lies under the (‘astern lc« of the 
continent neail\ midway between the 
(ape and (alio and comprises tin 
islands oi Zanzibar and Pe mbn 
with a litter of encircling isl< ts and a 
strip of coast (lnehiMve e»i lh< island of 
Momhasa) on the Mrtean m.nnl m<l 
Owing tei its cential g» o^r iplue al 
position its commodious harbouis and 
puie water supply Zanzibar has 
attracted from th< <aili*>t epochs of 
history merchandise from \iabia and 
Hindustan from ]\isia and < li dde a 
and e \ cui from lar ( atha\ Indeed it 
was once* the dominant factor mi the 
e astern littoral oi \frua tor it e <»ntr olle el 
the* gioat trade routes that led to and 
fi oin the* eh mine st de ptlls of the mte r 101, 
and its iul<r became as a miller 
of couisc* the* paiamouut inline nee in 
tht* \ust regions of tiopuaJ \triea 

The Geography of the Islnnds 

Tlic' island of Zanzibar lapj**<l by tlio 
tepid waters of the* Indian Ocean lies 
23 miles from the* African ie»ast m 
longitude 3c) iq' I*. , and in latitude* 
fr N It is an island of low elevation 
4<S m.lcs m length from north to south 
with an extreme breadth from east to 
west of 15 miles Its area is 640 square 
miles, so it is o\ct four times the si/e* 
of the* Isle oi Wight (147 square* miles) 
The sister-island of Pemba, with its 
curiously fretted coast line, is distant 
about -55 miles to the north-east It is 
40 miles in length from north to south 
and its breadth varies from four to 
ten miles. It contains 372 square miles 


Geographically Zanzibar island may 
he divided roughly into two distinct 
zones the fe*rtile and hilly western 
an a and tlie infe rtile and comp <rati\ c lv 
level eastern tract The high countrv 
mare lies with the western coast, and its 
surface is mould'd into series of paralle 1 
ridges ind intervening valleys trending 
generally north and south I his elevated 
tiact is some* 2=; miles m length 
with a varving breadth from cast to 
west oi about four to eight miles The 
Inchest point knew n as Masingmi Hill 
is ^4'» fr e t abov e sea level 

Spice with the land Breeze 

In Pemba the highest land does not 
exceed 'So fret aiiel F tol)e found 111 tile 
southwestern ana of that i>lind The 
elevated tia< ts here aie much broken 
b\ a compile ate d system of creeks 
and steep Valle \s intervening amid 
a (outlied mass e»f rounded JnlP 

\lthough Zanzibar and lVmba arc so 
deficient in anything like mountain 
s< < ne iv , the apjMaranee* of the islands 
from the sc a is sultie it nth striking and 
pu scuts to the traveller an impulsion 
of vtidant beauty 1 he sottly undulat¬ 
ing lulls arc* covered with masses of 
wav mg palms and fragrant clene* planta 
tions m which are' c m how ore d many a 
ruined palace of romantic aspect, as 
well as the more prosaic villages of the 
native population. 

I lit translucent sea is of every imagin¬ 
able shade of blue, except where it 
ripples over the submerged coral reefs 
fringing the coast, when it assumes 
indescribable tints of intense and xuvid 
green The air is warm and languorous, 
and the land breeze during the clove 
harvest is often impregnated with the 
perfume of spice. 
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THE ISLANDS OF THE SULTANATE OF ZANZIBAR 
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Geologically both Zanzibar and Pemba 
are mainly built up of coralline lime¬ 
stone, the result of the activities of the 
coral organism Much of the basic 
structure, which also comprises some* 
sandstone, has l>ecn modified by the 
agencies of nature, and to-day the 
ovei lying soil, especially m the 
hillv and fertile areas, consists largely 
of muiti-colouied sands, loams and 
(lavs enriched by layers of humus and 
alluvial deposits 

There!* is little doubt that Zanzibar 
was at one time connected with th< 
African continent, and the existence of 
coral formation upon some of tlu highest 
hills demonstrates that it has bee n 
pushed up from the cxe an lx cl and ver\ 
jxjssiblv at vaiions geological epexhs 
has l>ce*n nsuhmciged undei the sea, 
onlv to rise again 

Zanzibar is an island of contrasts It 
is bv no me ans entin ly fertile or dec k< d 
with verdure In fact, the fertile* ele\ate cl 
country compiises little more* than one- 
thud of the entire island and the 
remainder is large lv composed, sa\e for 
some oase*s, of rough talc an ous nxk, 
which Ixars little of \alue* exeept a 
fringe of ccx'onut palms along the sea¬ 
shore* and the limited crops of a rathe r 
sparse population 

The limit of sea and land is defined 
m both islands by low' cliffs of honey¬ 
combed coralline limestone, winch tfie 
sea is continually undermining This 
fretting and cutting down of the coast 
by W'avc action has resulted m the 
formation of numerous reeds and small 
islets Off the coast of Zanzibar vve find 
the islands of Tumbatu, where there are 
rums of a stone-built town which is 
known to have been in existence in the 
thirteenth century. Quarantine Island 
off Zanzibar town, Bawi, Pungume, 
Uzi and many others. 

Fringing Pemba there is quite an 
archipelago of islets, some of winch are 
sparsely inhabited. Among the more 
important are Njao, Fundo, Mesali— 
where tradition asserts Captain Kidd, 
the famous pirate, hici his treasure— 
Makongwe, Panza and Ktwain. 



< M< 1 t all 


HUGE FRUIT OF ZANZIBAR 

riif i.ifk fnm is ( ommon in Zanzibar, and 
olt< n att mis an enormous sizr It uilJ lx* 
noted tint it throws fiMin the tree trunk and 
nut from the branches 

There is a plentiful supply of w’ater 
in both lsl mds, derived from springs 
and streamlets which rise in the hilly 
country of the mtc rior and generally 
flow westward to the sea The largest 
of thest streams are the Kipange, the 
Zingwc'-zingwe and the Mwera The 
climate of the sultanate is, of course', 
tiopic al, and there is not much variation 
in the level of the thermometer through¬ 
out tin' \ear The hot weather season 
extends from the months of November 
to April 

The mean annual temperatures in 
Zanzibar are a maximum of about 
85° F. and a minimum of 77 i°, while 
m Pemba 81 u F. and 70 3 0 arc the 
respective extremes. Compared with 
India, these temperatures may not 
appear very formidable, but the heat is 
often trying owing to the dampness of 
the air. The most uncomfortable period 
of the year for Europeans is at the 
change of the monsoons m November 
and March, for it is then that the trade 
winds, which do so much to make life 
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K«' Ml« ( >i 

TYPICAL ZANZIBAR DHOW TRADING WITH INDIA AND EAST AFRICA 


Much of the* trade m Zun/abur harbour is earned <>n hv lar^c sailing dhows, very attractive with their 
brown, red or vellow lateen sails, often with quaint designs imprinted on them. I'ine srsiworthe l*outs, 
they sail across the Indian Ocean to India and up to \tuhia without < mnpaw's, sextants or auv 
other means of navigation save naked eve observation of the stars, winds and runouts 


tolerable, die down and give place to 
still, hot, clammy days and nights. 

In spite of the almost unrelieved 
tropical heat Zanzibar is not considered 
unhealthy for adult Europeans, and 
malaria is generally of a mild type. 
Nevertheless the climate is such as to 
necessitate a European going " home* " 
every two or three years for a change. 
There are two rainy seasons. The 
“ small rains " fall in November and the 
" great rains M in March and April. The 
average annual rainfall in Zanzibar is 
52 inches and in Pemba 68 inches. 

Zanzibar may be considered outside 
the belt within which typhoons are wont 
to assert themselves, for the last cyclone 


struck the island as long ago as 1S72. 
The damage then wrought was enormous 
and the rich clove plantations were 
levelled and destroyed. Curiously enough 
the tornado confined itself to Zanzibar, 
and Pemba island was left practically 
untouched. 

The vegetation to be found in the 
sultanate is distinctly tropical in 
character. In the fertile zones of both 
islands nearly every acre is cultivated, 
and produces a wonderful assortment 
of crops of economic value. There is, 
iiowever, one growth of paramount 
importance that gives distinction to 
the name of Zanzibar in the world's 
markets. This is the clove ; and the 
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clove is the pride of Zanzibar This 
‘"pice is the child unopened flower bud 
of the Eugenia tai\oph\llata or clove- 
trei , wine h be longs to the same ord« r as 
the myrtle* Some io ooo tons ejf the* 
Jragiant spite* an exported annualh 
tiom Zanzibar to London Bombay 
and New 'S <>rk 

1 he remarkable fae t about tlu^ spue 
tre*e* is th.it it rtall\ only fit Hindu s in 
Zanzibar, <ind esjwenlh in Pemba 
island It grows grudgingly m Penang, 
u) 411 tain islands of the Dutch 1 n-4 


Inches and in a few isolated places in 
the tropics but it is from the Zanzibar 
group that the w^orld obtains its main 
supply of clovers 

1 he other prexlucts of value* which 
grow so well m these rich spue islands 
of the A/aman Sea are those generally 
met with in the tropics and comprise 
the < ex onut palm sugar, rice, tobacco, 
nutmeg chilhe, numerous oil seeds and 
a large variety of fruits 

Z inzibar is not a cattle or sheep 
countrv and only a few hei^s are kept 



O Mo La— 

GLADE IN A PLANTATION OF AROMATIC CLOVE-TREES 

11«>\e < ultivation is the' principal industry of Zarmb ir, and the crops of this fragrant spice together 
with those of the sister island, JVmba, constitute more than three Quarters of the world's supple. 
In both islands some 48,000 acres are under cloves and over three million trees, including some of the 
priest in the world, are in bearing I he total average annual crop is estimated at about 7,500 tons 







Major (1 < tt>l» 
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iesser 


NARROW MAIN STREET OF ZANZIBAR TOWN 

Metropolis oi th« East African Coast/’ in spite of its wealth and orderly administration, is one 
least spoilt cities of the Orient Its mam street, narrow enough, is a boulevard to some of the 
ways, where strange carved doors guard massive houses or give glimpses of peacocks preening 
in secretive gardens while all the peoples of Asia and Africa pass up and down without 
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Ifmjfftb Comna 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN A NARROW STREET OF ZANZIBAR 

Zanzibar cit> is a network of windingstrcc ts main of them not even wide enough for a vehicle to t ass 
II e latticed windows missive portals rnd toituous stairwavs impart a touch of mvsterv accentuated 
b> the deep, dark shadows thrown bv the hrilliant sunshine Despite its narrow lanes and dense 
population, Zanzibar is quite a health) native city, owing to its excellent and abundant water supply 
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hy the natives in tlu southeastern 
distiut ot tin chief isl mil I lit 

ubiquitous and impressible go it ot 
the Last is however alv\a\s in c\ ule nce 
The fauna oi tin sultanate is not veiv 
extensive Hurt ait some leopnds 
and two spe e n s of dinunuti\ e ante lope s 
in the wilder puts ot /an/ibar Ihtie 
are besides man\ wild pi^ time sjxtHs 
of monkt \ s and a \ariet\ ot sin ill 
mammals sue h as ci\e teats lemurs 
mongooses mcl tiet tomes Poisonous 
snakes are tortuniteh rare but p\thons 
au not uncommon I he island buels 
comprise mam beaut it ul colouied 
tropical forms 

A vct\ large proportion of the pe ople 
are engaged in fishing lines in ts 
seines and fish baskets an all emplo\td 
and at night fish ue often attracted b\ 
torches into shallow watei and there 
speared \t low tick on i dark night 
the waving of these torches 1>\ tish» r 
men is a feature round the coasts 


\mong the fisli e aught the shark 
alwavs finels a nad\ market So 
profitable aie the local fisheries that 
nitives of India come to Zanzibar to 
fish and tlu \ geneiallv manage ton turn 
to the ir home s atte i a \c ai or two w ith 
i sin ill loi tune oi at le ast a e ompe te ne e 
Imtlesan pit ntilul and fie qiu nt inan\ 
of the smaller uninhabited islands 
Some pe uls m found but thc\ art small 
and ot a pool orit nt 

\gne ultnn claims the toil of the bulk 
of tlie popul ition 1 he lirst consulta¬ 
tion is to pioducc foe><1 for home eon 
sumption I his comprises manuH oi 
cassava (tapiex e) maize* millet be ails 
\ arm and rue \fterfood e rops the 
mtenstsoi the Zan/ibiri husbuulm.m 
an centred m his clene trees < ot omit 
p elms and oiangc gardens hoitunatelv 
tlit it is no mining industrv te> distiact 
the inhabit mts oi this island \re ad\ 

1 be eommume itions within the pre>- 
teetoiate are goexl and me hide .it least 



C McLr&a 

LOOKING NORTH OVER ZANZIBAR CITY AND HARBOUR 


Zanzibar, a palm girt coralline island off tlu* east coist of Africa, is one of the most important 
trading centres between Ind i and Africa On its west coast, near the capital there Is an excellent 
harbour—one of the finest m \fn< i affording extensive anchorage, and main oeeati going steamers 
touch here Jn the left foreground is seen the palate of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
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S5 miles of first-class 
macadamised motor roads 
radiating from Zanzibar 
city and penetrating 
throughout the island. In 
addition there are many 
miles of fair subsidiary 
roads. Railway communi¬ 
cation is confined to a 
section of seven miles 
near the capital, but there* 
is little doubt that this 
hne^vill be extended to 
open up and serve the 
remoter tracts of the is¬ 
land. Transport is effected 
tin men's heads, by small 
two wheeled carts drawn 
by donkeys or bullocks, 
or by donkey pack An 
increasing use is beine 
made of motor-cars and 
lorries. In addition to 
land transport a great 
volume of trade is carried 
on coastwise' by govern- 
ment earners and native 
sailing craft. 

The foreign trade of OLO ARA 
the sultanate is chiefly kma u ls| 

concerned with the pro- a ami m 

, ‘ north cast of . 

due tton and export of miles m .*«« a. 
cloves and copra ; the 
mijxirtation and warehousing of manu¬ 
factured goods destined for native 
consumption m Zanzibar and on the 
African mainland ; and the collection 
of raw f materials from neighbouring 
states, for eventual cx]>ort to Kuropo 
and Asia. Zanzibar has always lx*en a 
great 1 mporium, and it may \ery well 
be still considered as a kind of "universal 
provider M to the peoples of Eastern and 
(Vntral Africa. 

Although there are important Euro¬ 
pean banking, shipping and trading 
firms established! m the sultanate, the 
predominant factor of l>oth internal and 
foreign trade is the British-Indian 



h \ A 

OLD ARAB COURT-HOUSE ON PEMBA ISLAND 

The small isl.uul of lVn»l».i. t<»rm«ii\ a famous slave trading 
cJ«-| m* t. am! now part of the /un/ihat protet torate, lies 3s miles 
north cast of / in/ibar \ fertil** and tKMiitiful ^72 sfjuarr* 

miles in ai« a, its <. liu 1 ptoUuc is im hide do\fs, copra and rubber 


is direct with India : Tanganyika Terri¬ 
tory comes next with 21 p«*r cent., 
and Great Britain ranks third with 
15 [xt cent. Zanzibar is regularly 
served by many important steamship 
lines belonging to British, French, 
Italian, Dutch, Portuguese and German 
companies. Nearly 5,000 dhow's, many 
of them hailing from as far afield as 
Arabia, the Persian Gulf and India, 
enter the port annually. 

Zanzibar with a population of about 
40,000 is the only city or town within 
the sultanate of any importance. It 
is a romantic eastern city of narrow 
streets formed bv the substantial man- 


men hant, who as regards climate and sions of the old Arab nobility and bv the 

surroundings finds himself particularly business premises and residences of rich 

at home in Zanzibar. About 2b per Indian merchants. Over all is the savour 

cent, of the total trade of the sultanate of sun and spice. This picturesque 
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SUNSET OVER THE HARBOUR OF ZANZIBAR * 41 ! 


I rorn the date of its found ition it the lx i,iiimn h of tlx t i*Jite < nth «« n!ur\ t< tlx « st d lishtix nt ol i 
British proti ctor itc it the * nd of the nineteenth / m/ilut i«t\ < oul I t I urn to r ink is tlx most 
lnsanitux plue in the woild Iodiv it is » (huimiu t< \\ u sirujul us)\ t i< m lot its In ini\ 
is due not so nuu h to its buildings is title „i » « n ind s ij j Inn >} its i'' i t 1 I tti I 1 u I < nr 





Kt nnelh » vuij n 

NATIVE DANCE IN PROGRESS IN A ZANZIBAR VILLAGE 

An mUnMmg feature of /an/ihar is tSu nitiw* d iru mg. which although quite unmusical and 
ungrateful is \er\ qu tint and pit tun sqtic I he ‘ t»^t lustra ” t otiMsts of two or three meu, who t>eat 
ik rsivtenth and monotonoush, with no \ an at mu in tone and little m time, on large drums, which 
have pan hment streUlud o\er one end onl\, while several men walk, leap or “dance” around 


glamour winch enulops Zanzibar dex's 
not mean, lio\u\tT f that the place 
is asleep or lacking m enterprise It 
is, on the contrary, surprisingly alert and 
up to date. For instance, the shipping 
fat ilities offered by the splendid harbour 
are extended by the construction of a 
r^oo-foot wharf, furnished with every 
conceivable modern appliance and 


conveniences for the handling and 
storage of cargo. 

Alongside this quay mad steamers 
drawing up to 30 feet are able to lie at 
any state of the tide , and indeed 
Zanzibar harbour comfortably actom- 
modated H M.S. Hood and the other 
< rinsers on their woikTs tour in 1924. 
Some of the more lonely lighthouses 
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which dot the coast are installed with 
untended “ Aga ** gas-lights, which are 
extinguished automatically by the rising 
sun, and similarly rekindled by the 
shadows of night. ' 

The houses and streets of the city have 
long been lit with electricity, and a 
widespread system of telephones and 
two powerful wireless stations link up 
the capital with outlying islands and 
districts. Among other evidences of 
civilization are two cathedrals, hand¬ 
some law courts, palatial government 
offices, government schools, a museum, 
an extensive public park with cricket, 
football and hockey grounds for native 
players, as well as numerous tennis 
courts and a sporting golf links with 
grass greens which are considered not 
unworthy of Europe. 

The Europeans in the sultanate do 
not exceed about 270, and most of 
these are British. There are, too. 
about 11,000 British Indians, nearly all 
of whom are engaged in trade. Included 
under the term “ natives M are some 
10,000 Arabs, whose ancestors mostly 
came from Oman on the Persian Gulf a 
century ago. These interesting people 
are not traders but form the nobility 
and the landowning class. 

The great bulk of the population 
consists of more than 203,000 Swahilis, 
nearly all Moslems. Of these S7,<x>o 
live in the island of Pemba. The name 
“ Swahili ” is derived from the Arabic, 
and signifies “Coast People/* Most of 
them are country folk, and reside in 
scattered hamlets dotted throughout 
the fertile areas or on the sea-coasts. 
Many of these village clusters form 

ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA: 

Natural Division. A group of continen¬ 
tal coralline islands off the east coast of 
Central Africa. 

Climate and Vegetation. Tropical, with 
two rainy seasons. 

Products . Cloves (Britain’s spice is¬ 
lands), copra, oranges. Native food¬ 
stuffs. 


charming pictures, surrounded as 
they often are by palm groves and 
orange gardens. The native houses are 
rectangular and commodious, covered 
with a good thatched roof of plaited 
palm-fronds. 

Among the deadly diseases which 
afflict tlie natives are smallpox, con¬ 
sumption, bilharziasis and ankylosto¬ 
miasis or hook-worm. The first named 
is kept in subjection by systematic 
vaccination. There are a few hundred 
lepers, who are isolated and well tended 
in a pleasantly situated settlement under 
government supervision. The hideous 
disease known as elephantiasis is preva¬ 
lent, and many cases are met with in 
Zanzibar city. On the other hand, 
cholera, plague, sleeping sickness, yellow 
fever and typhoid compensate for this 
by being almost unknown. 

Rats and mosquitoes have ever lx*en 
the curse* of the tropics, as disseminators 
of disease, and Zanzibar has its quota 
of both ; but an efficient and ever-alert 
public health department does its best 
to ensure that these pests have a hard 
tune of it. 

The Swahili of Zanzibar retains many 
of the characteristics of his African 
origin, but some of his more primitive 
traits have become modified by contact 
through the centuries with cultured 
strangers from Europe and Asia. To-day 
we find him a wrll-lx’haved, somewhat 
irresponsible soul with little initiative or 
ambition. His zeal for work can 
hardly be called pronounced, and on 
the whole he prefers to take life as 
easily as may lx* in the scented serenity 
of his island home. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

Outlook As an entrepot for Central 
Africa (cf. Singapore), a British pro¬ 
tectorate adjacent to British East Africa, 
with a commodious harbour and prac¬ 
tically a monopoly of the production of 
cloves, Zanzibar has little fear that her 
future will be less prosperous or less 
glorious than her past. 
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Aach. rlwr. 2(HM 
Aachen, description, 1981 
Aalborg, 1042 
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Aar. river, 3877 3 hho, 3882 
Abaikn, Island, 3 1 86 
AbamM—ffsiU). river, 1572. 1 5ki . 
Absstumaa, mineral spring*, 12* • 
Abbai See Blue Nile 
AbboUbad, 3324 
Abbot’s Put, 1221 
Aberdaret, mountains, 1091, 1590 
Aberdeen, 35041, 350 1, 3377 
Absrdovey, raJulall, 1212 
Abemtwith, 4223 
Abo. description. 1896 
A bore, tribe. 327 
Abcraktr. aerodrome, 1757 
Abraham, Plain* of. 3334-35 
Abrasai, 2349. 2355. 2303 
Aba, Mount *25. 3353 
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area (with Kritrm), 1 
-- basket wea\ing, 8 
boundaries. L 
--■camel caravan. 10 
capitals. 9. 15 

cattle-raising, possibilities, 8, H 
climate. 2*3. 4. 10 
coffee-growing, 7 
commerce, 8, 13-14, 10 
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configuration. 1 
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- donkey caravan, 10 

- drew*, 14 

- flora and fauna, 3, 10 
geology, 1-2 

grain seller*, 3 
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Industrie*, 7-8, 10 
map, 2 

- market*, 5. 13 
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-natural divisions, Hi 
--•outlook, 10 

-population, ifl 
~ poxlucta. 7-8. 13-14 
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- -towns, 9, 15 
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Acajuda, 1295. 1290 
Aoen, 2087. 2095. 209 I 
Abbtosst, R07H 
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Arhtime. tribe, 2044 , 2648 
Achray, Uh, 3544 


-» boat * on bear 11 3070 

bland. 4209 

, mountain, 295, 1359, 3703 
, tmmtwe. 1300 
, river, 1332 
, terr.toiy, 945 
Acre, town, 3016, 3074 
AfUdlah, 3725 
AAamawa, 2086 , 2087 
Adam's Mill, 1314, 1324. 2232 
Adam's Peek. 1309, 1311, 1330 
Adamson's Peek, 3030 
Addle Abbabt, Bank of Abyssinia, 7 
— < 'lunch of 8. George, 7 
-coimnunksatiou*, 8, 13, 3732 
—OractiDtkm, 0, 14-15 
—ilebm (PeUbce), 9,15 
— main gate, 0 
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- market, 3 , 5 , 13 
rainfall, 2 - 3 , 10 

Adelaide, 418 , 42 <), 439 , 455 
Ad the Lend, 190-09 
Addle penguins, 191 , 202 
Aden. 244 , 254 . 255 
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Admiralty Island*. 2 H.S 8 . 37*6 
Adrlanople, i* 6 m, 1477 
Adriatic Sea, 2315 , 2349 
Aegean Sea, 115 . 127 , 2042 
Aeolian * Lipari> Islands, 3053 
Aeroplane, tl>lng over Heotland, 3548 . 
3552 

living over Taunt* Ml** , 133 
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Afghanistan, agreement with British 
go\ eminent. 32 
agriculture*, 29 . 32 
aitvi. 17 
army, 32 

border tribe*. 20 29 
Umudaric*, 17 . 20 
camel train in Khvber Pa**. 30 
climate, 17 - 18 , 32 
ninmiiirr, 19 - 20 , 31 
eommuniratiou*. m, 20 . 31 , 32 
description, 17-32 
disease, 17-18 
education. 29 
tlora and fauna, 18 - 19 , 32 
fortress. *0 
frontier notice, 20 
fruit stall. 28 

geological format ion, 21 H 3 
go\ eminent. 29-341 
Indeiwinlcncc. 20 . 32 
irrigation, 17 , 29 , 32 

- judicial adminiHiration. 32 
language, 29 

map, 18 

-mineral*. 19 , 32 
-mountain scene* 22 27 
native caravan, 27 31 

- natural divisions. 32 
o» 8 Hi|«tloriH. 29 . 32 

- pusses^ 19 , 22 . SO, 81 , 32 
(Mditiral divisions, 17 . 29-30 
pojmlatioii, 17 . 20-29 
product*. IH, 19 - 20 , 29 , 32 
religion. 29 
riven*. 32 

-tribal law system. 32 
wouuui earr> ing wood. 21 
Afghan Turkman. 17. 18. 20 
Ahum Kara Hissar. 121, 132 
Africa. 33-38 

- am.. 33 , $8 

- civilisation*. 33 
-climate. 30 , 37 
commerce, 38 

-configuration. 34 - 30 , 38 
oonne ion with Europe formerly,] 
138 . 535 , 9058 
—desert*. 36 , 37-38 
•-disease*. 30 . 37 

-Ka*t, See East Africa, Kenya, Mozam 
bitjue, Nyasaland. Tanganyika Terri¬ 
tory and t'gauda 
—evolution, 33 
-explorer*, xxlv-xxvl 
-flora, 37-38 

-French Ko tutorial. See French Eqtut 
tnrial Africa 
—geology, 33-34 

I—Herman East. .So* Tanganyika Territory 
1 lake*. 30, 38 1 


-length of coast-line, 33 
-Ufe for Europeans, 30, 37 
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Africa, map*. ' 11, til , 35 
mineral* 33-34, 38 

- population, 38 

- position, 38 
pnxlurtK, 36-37, 38 
rivers. 34, 38 

- South .See South Vfrica 
**outh-we*t. I' ote t orate. See that title 

-Went, >ee An « la. < o-i^o, Guinea 
I^imI* 

Afridi, trll>c, 20. 30, 3325-20 

Agonist, 13, 16 

Agra, state. 2187. 2194 

Agra, t »vvn, 21*9, 2190. 2198, 2212, 2213 

Agram, population, 3587 

Ahaggar (Boggar) Moan tains. 34. 3477. 
34 hi 

Ahillo (Ankbialo', 1079, 1095 
Ahkaf, 22-5 

Ahmadabad. district 8 |h, 820 
Ahmadabad, town, capital of Gujura* 
825 

•< H> gate, 796 
-description. 796. 828 
Industrie*. 826. *27 
.".una Mnsjid. 810. 828 
-*h r 1tte of lLinee Suprc*, 799 
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Ahmad nag ar. hoi. sI 3 *24. 826 
Aid in-Guxel-Hissar. 13U-31 
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Aiguille Vcarte, {w.ik. 11*4s 
Ain Yndida. Foiutik of, 590 
Amu, tribe. 2399. 2 4 lo 
Air (Bagbssn) Mountains. 14 78, 3481 
Air serviesa .See communications under 
each roimtr\ t»r (pwn 
Altone, chestnut t m-st, 1498 
Aix-la-€hapell«. 1976. 19s i 
Aix-les-Baras, 1929 

Ajaccio. 149V i. 1 491 1 499 1501. 1502 

Ajmsr-Merwara, i i t» 

Ajuda, palace ot. 2497 
Akaya. *ilk factories, 2402 
Akers Els, 140.1 
Akershus, 1398. 1103 
Akhaltstkh, 1287 
Aktaman. LsUnd. 318 
Akureyri, 2175. 21 *8» 

Alabaster qnames, V «>lterra 4059 
Alaska, acctnuviblc p»>rt-.. 54-7*5 
—agriculture 41-42, 4 i. 45 
--bridge over Hurricane Gulch, 41 
—climate, 39-42. 57 
AsiUtipee of whaling Industry. 4* 
vomnumirat ions, 54-57 

- Rescript ion, 39-57 
• —dog team*. 46 

—effects of v*mat War. f*5 
Eskimos. 259. 263, 271, 284, 285. 28<\ 
--extent. 39 

-tlora and fauna. 41-43, 57, 277 
-forest*. 30k 40. 41-42 
-fox-bnxNimg ranch. 43 
-gold-mining, 43, 48 , 49 t 54-57, 281 
-healtli conditions, 57 
-Indian totem jroles, 54, 55 
-industries, 45-54, 57 
-Landing at Nome by aerial cage, 48 
-map, 441 

-minerals, 89, 4S-45, 54, 57, 08. 279-81 
mountains, 41, 51-53 
-natural divisions. 57 
-uicknatnes, 43, 67 
|—oil reserve, 43, 279 
—outlook. 57 
|—population, 48 


—products, 43. 279 
—purchased by U.8.A., 43, 50 




Alaska 

AlMka. reindeer industry, 44, 45-54. 270 j 

- -rivers, 40 

—■ salmon cannery, 47 
---summer scene, 40 
—towns, 57 

—trout, a day’s catch, 271 

~ -umiak, 46 

--walrus, 42 

Alassio, 8393 

Alba-Julia, 3437 

Albania, administration, 00, 62 

—agriculture, 6L-02 

- -area, 59 

—-blood-feud, 50, 70, 71, 72 
—-broken pump, 70 

—character of people, 39-00, 05 06, 70-72 

- -climate, 66 

—commerce, 38. 65 
—-communications, 67, 70, 72 

- -currency, 59 
—description, 60-62, 72 

—dress, 59, 65 
—education, 65-67 
—expulsion of Italians (1920), 59 
—food, 64 

—fortified country house, 72 
—houses, 63, 67, 68 
---Italian occupation, 07 
—'* kula,” 67 

- lack of good harbours, 61 
—language, 67 

—map, 60 

—-minerals, development, 3586 
—natural divisions, 68, 72 
—occupations, 62, 65, 72 

- population. 59 
—pottery kiln, 73 
--priests, tales of, 70-72 
—products, 62 

- -religious question, 60, 62-*^, 68, 70-72 
—southern, conditions in, JJsfl7 

—stock, no attempt at Improvement. 
62, 70 

—taxation, 61 
—towns, 68 
—unsettled state, 59-60 

- -watch-party in mountains, 71 
Albino, lake, 2349 

Albany (T.S.A.), 4088 

Albany (Western Australia), 413, 437 

Albendorf, annual pilgrimage, 3685 

Alberobello, view, 2361 

Albert, lake, 1691 

Albert Edward. Mt., 2886-87 

Alberta, 1220, 1229, 1232 

Albertville, 1439, 1441, 1452 

Alointara, 3791, 3796 

Alcobaca, abbev and barracks, 3274 

Alcttdia, 522. 532 

Aleppo, 1583, 3913, 3914, 3925 

Aleutian Is., 43, 55, 259, 265, 281 

Alexander Archipelago, 5o 

Alexandretta. 3911 

Alexandria, 1751, 1763, 1764 

Alexandropol, 314. 317, 1280, 128 4 

Alfdld, 1866, 2145, 2146, 2148, 2149. 

2150, 2156 
Algarve. 3268 
Algau Alps, 2002 
Algeciras, 154, 155, ?69, 589 
Algeria, climate, 594, 620 
—communications, 557, 560, 570, 602-004, 
620 

—education, 557 

—French administration, 535, 590 
—gorge of Chiffa and hotel, 569 
—map, 533 
—minerals, 548, 594 
—monetary system, 548 
—outlook, 620 
—-products, 548, 594, 620 
—Roman aqueduct, 592 
—Route de la Tor niche, 570 
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Algbero, 3540 
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—description, 694-601 
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Algiers, house, Saracenic style, 602 I 
-mosques, 561. 564, 565 
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-Rue d’lslv, 563 
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Alicante, 150, 526. 3807, 3814, 3M8 
Aligarh, 2209, 2217 
Alipore, Zoological Gardens, 1180 
Alkmaar, 2114, 2115, 2120 
Allahabad, 2209, 2213 
All&linhorn, peak, 3896 
Alloa. 3551, 3562 
Almaden, 3809 

Almannagja, gorge, 2162, 2170, 2178 

Almeria, 152, 165, 107 

AlmourbL, castle of, 3275 

Along, Bay of, 2277 

Alpaca, 780 

Alpheus, river. 2057 
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-Austrian, 463-8, 474-5, 477-8, 483 , 491-5 
-Diuarlc, 68, 881, 3581 
-formation, 1866 
—France, rctlmberlng, 1928 
—(iallthal. 468 
-Italy, 2315, 2318-19 
-Karawanken, 468. 48fi, 495 
-Maritime, 3381. 3383 
-Oet/.thaler, 4<>74 
-mineral wealth, 477-78 
-Switzerland. 3873-76. 3882, 3890 
--\ lews, 474-5. 483. 491-5, 193 1. 1930, 
19 48, 2319, 4071 74, 4076 78 
Alps, Southern ( New Zealand 1, 29 4 1,291* 
Alsace-Lorraine, climate. 85 
-communications, 91, 95 
-description, 75-95 
-former extent, 75 
-geologv, 76. 85. 87 
-German occupation, 88-89, 95 
-industries, 88-92, 95 
-map, 76 

-minerals, 88-89, 90-91, 95 
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-peoples, 95 

-pin sical divisions, 75-88, 95 
-products, 89-90 
-rivers, 85, H6-H7, 91, 95 
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-wine industry. 93 
Alsen, Island. 1639. 1616 
Alster, river. 2097, 2099 
Altai Mts., 2783. 2792, 3632, 364 4 
Altaplanicie, 769. 775, 777, 790, 792 
Alien, river, 3008 
Alto ns. 2097 
Altaohl (Zvolen , 1560 
Alviella, 3276 
Alwar, 3350 

Alzette, river. 2565. 2566 
Amager, Island, 1479, 1484 
Amalfi, 2354, 2355 

Amanzimtoti, 2850 
Amapata, 1296 
Amara, 2731 

Amarante, water-wheels, 3270 
Amarapura, 1130 
Amarnath, Cave of, 2 452 
Amatiaa, oilfields. 2753 
Amazon, river, Colombian frontier ques¬ 
tion, 1425 

—connexion with Orinoco, 4151 
—course, 945-47, 3763 
—navigable distances, 3765 
—parent stream, different opinions, 3196 
—tributaries, 771, 947, 1707 
Ambato, 1707, 1716 
Amber, ancient cltv. 3346 
Amber, Mount, 2570 
Amber, found on Baltic coasts, 1884 
Amboyna, Island, 2652 
Ameoameca. scene, 2759 
America, discovery, xix-xx 

- Indians. Set that title 
—maps, xv, xvl, 96 
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Anatolia 

America, Central. See (Yn fra I America 
America, North, climate, 98-99 

cotton, and tin* boll-wccv II, 99-100 
description, 97-100 
geolog \. 97-98 
-Industries, 99-100 
-lak**, 98 
imp. 96 
m'jicrnis, 98 
-negro slavery, 09 
peoples, 100 

posit km, 100 
products, 99-100 
-rivers, 98. loo 
vegetation, 99, 100 

See afoo Alaska, 'retie f antis, Canada. 

Mexico. Ni wfmmdlnnd. I .8. t. 
America, South. S-e South Auer lea 
A mist a, M"ntt\ 23.*5 
Amiens, eathetlr.il, 1915 
Amman. 3081 

Ammo-Chu, river, 39 48, 3940 
Amoy, 32 4. 1246 
Amritsar, 3252. 3322 
Amsterdam, A mat el bridge. 112 
-burgomasters, anecdote, 101 
canals. 104 . 11 1 
Central Station, 11 4 

- climate, 101-2 

-communications, 105 . I860. 3868 
-daily hie. 114 
defence by flooding, 1 °1 
diamond-cutting industrv. 105-8 
drawbridge over canal, i 11 

• ducati« n, 10s-to 

• inplov men! 10.8 

friction with country. lot 104 
” gr.whteu. 102-3 
health, H*2 
history, HO, lot 
lioogf Siuls. 1 12 

hotis.-*, construction or, piles, 103. I I 1 
housing. NO 
indust rl< s, 105-8 
Islands. 107 

Jewish population, 109, 110-13 
-** Jordaan." 1 10 
-KalviTstra.it, III 
map, 102 
Mint, 107 

Montelbaans T(<wer, li>6 114 
-iniuw , 105 

notable public building*', 114 
o! 1 houses. 103. 113 
-On**ter Dok. J06 
Oude Selums, HM1 
-Paleis van Voll.svlljt, 112. 114 
patrician families, lot 
politics, 108 
population, 101 
Wins Hendrik Ka.Je, toO 
-Prinsengraeht, 103 
-religion, 108 
- Rembrandt pleiit, lt>8 
-lUJkainuseum, 114 
•Royal Palace. 103 
-8 Nicholas' church, 109 
■skating. 102 
-at reef-boy s, 113-114 
students, stories, lt»8*l0 
-town planning. 110 
vlewn, 105. 107 
-Vondelpark. 113 
Amoco, lake, 2073 
Amu Daria fOxus . 4030 
Amor, river, 323, 2687, 3636, 3640 
Anadyr, river, 3648 
Anaimudi, peak, 2233 
Anatolia, Aqueduct of Paradise. 119 
-araba, native wag* n. 130 
-climate, 115. 116, 127-H, 135 
--commutilcat ion*, 125-7. 130, 135 
configuration, 115-23, 133, 133 
—description, 115-35 
-fauna, 116-25 
—flora, 113. 116, 135 
—future development, 135 
—geology, 116, 135 
—hlatory. 135 
—-Jndimtries, 128. 135 
—irrigation schemes, 125, 188 
—lava cones, 118 

- lost liar hours, 128-30 
—map, 126 







Anatolia , 4301 Arabia 


Anatoli*, mohair, 131, 134 

nomads settled in villages, 135 
opium, 121, 1 32 

peoph-s, 1 :tr» 
products, 125, 128 
religions, 135 
rivers, 1 15 

- Halt lakes, 125 

- sanitation and religious ceremonial. 13.’ 
Taurus Mtn , from an aeroplane, 133 

- towns anil villages, 127, 128-35 
Anatoli Hiatar, 117, 119 
Anchorage, r»r» 

Ancohuma, peak, 775 
Andalusia. agriculture. 150-52. 151 
-hu*t-*ugur production, 150*52 

- ruptuinc>-general. 137 

-cluiraeter of people, 138-39, 149, 150 
158, 100. 109 

climate, 138. 140-49. 107, 109. 3807 
n >mrnuni<*ut i< ms, 155-50 
cork Industrv, 100 
d**scrlpt ion, 137-09 

<lrw‘loni|u*nt of resource*, 150-52, 155 
109 

former connexion* with North Africa 
138. 139*40 
hist or v. 137. 109 
-Industries, 154 .|5, 109 
Iiterurv genius, I 49 
loen! ir<*x eminent, 138-39 
map, 138 
mineral*, 152-54 
mu*l< .101 
name, 137 

- natural division, 137-39, 109 
neglect of laml, 149, 150 
phi sl*pie of pooph, 109 
political divisions, 137 
impninUon. 150 
products, 149*5 4. 105, 109 
silkworm-rearing, 159 
town*. 150-09 

v eg* t a Hon. 149*52. 109 
wine ami spirits, 1 4". 1 -4 
Andaman lslanda. 221**. 2219, 2227-30 
Anderlecbt, 997 *98 
Anderten, l(au\ 1479. lot4 
Andes, Argentina *2n7, 29 1. 295, 300 
1 tolls la 709,770 
Chile. 1352. 13.>3. 1307-09 
< ofombia, 1423*24 
« arthuuake*, 304 
h* mi*lor. 1700, 1707 
flora, 3705 

geological formation. 3703 4150 
Maritime <Venezuela), 4150, 4154 
Patagonia, 3147 
IN ru. 3192. 3194-95 
Tn»n«-Andean lUl»w»>, 298, 3<*>, 3«>- 
351 5 

Andijan. 4035. 40|0 

Ando. Island, 3022 

Andros, Inland (Greece). 2<>41 

Andros, inland (Went luiliuu, 4209 

Aaeysa. 227, 241 

Anffami Haem. 328. 330 

Anfisa, river, 3037 

Ansaraland. 97, 324, 880. 1132. 138* 
2270, 2409. 2482, 2094, 30 44 
Angara, cast le, 2325 
Anger man. river. 3857 
Angkor, ancient city, 2270 
Angkor Vat, temple. 2270, 2284 
Anglesey. Island. 1830, 4203. 4205 42"9 
4212. 4210, 4220 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1749 50. 3841 
3H43, 3851-52. Sm «Uo 8uduu 
Angmagsaalik, 2003. 2072 
Angola, administration, 170, 173 
agriculture, 175, 17# 

- -AutatcUc (iWngudU) current, 175,177.! 

180 

area, nearly 455,tXX) square miles, 171 
(correction) 

areas unsuitable for white labour, 175 
bridge of forest vinos, 173 

- Central (Benguellw) Railway, 178, 179 

IRo 

- -chameleon. 180 
-chief’s burial, 170 
-climate. 172-75, 180 

- -commerce, 180 

—communications, 176, 178, 179, 180 


’Angola, configuration, 171-72, 175 
I convicts, 178-79 
description, 171-80 
development, 175, 176, 178, 180 
-diamond**, 177 
fauna, 170, 179, 180 
llora, 175-70 
frontiers, 14 17. 14 19 
gmlogv, 17 4, 177 
ground-nuts, 177 
Industries, 177-78, 180 
locust swarm, 178 
map, 172 

mineral produr t«, 177 
native customs, 179 
natural divisions, 180 
pests, 180 

population, 171. 170, 178-79 
Portugm-Ke occupation, 171 
products, 175 
-rivers, 171 

soil Improvement, 172 
towns. 180 
Angoni, tribe, 1093 
Angora, 131. 13 4 
Angra, v lew. 390 

Angra Pequena (Luderits Bay), 3738 
Anhalt, 1959, 1973 
Am. 317 

Ankaratra, Mount, 2570, 2572 

Anktnalo lAhillo), 1079, 1095 
Ankober, 15 
AnkogeU peak, 474 

Annam. 2201. 2202, 2203. 2207, 2274,, 
2275. 2279, 2280. £>t4 ohm Iudo ' 

China, French 

Annapolis. 1219 
Annecy, lake, 1925 
Anseremme, 073. 081 
Ant Islands, 3058, 3063 
Ant, river, 1825 

Antananarivo (Tananarive!, 2571, 2575 
2577, 2578-79. 2.»so 

Antarctic current. 175, 177, 180 
Antarctic Ocean. 191 
Antarctica, area (estimated), 195 
-climate, 193-200, 204 
-coast-line, 192-95 
eonfiguruf ion. 192-95 
contrasted with Vrctlc lands. 205 00 
•control of certain regions b> Hrltish 
203-4 

division. suggestion of quadrants, 191 
dog-team, 187. 200 
exploration, 189, 192. 204, 205 
-explorer's dejtot, 180 
extent of r* glow*. 1>*9 91 
-flora and fauna, 199*202 
g«**»logv, 202*3 

glaciers. 201 

lee barriers, 195-90. 198 
leibeigs. 182, 195-96, 200 
lee.cracks. 201 
island groups, 191-92 
map, 188 

marine life. 200-1. 202, 205 
minerals. 202-3 
iLalur.il division, 204 
pack-ice. 190. 190. 202, 203 
-penguins. 184. 185, 191,202 
-scenes, 181-203 
sea-ice, 190. 202 
seals, 188, 193, 194, 197, 202 
•shelf-Ice. 195 

skua gull. 191, 193. 202 I 

"Terra Nova” from iceberg grotto’ 
181 

whaling industry, 203*4 
Ant-eater, sph»> (eehldna>. 427, 459 
Anteleta, rooks, Sark. 1792 
Antbelia, or Glories, 2105-00 

Antibes. 3390 
Antigua, 4257 

Anti-Lebanon, mountains, 3913 
Antilles. Greater, Island*. 2373, 4260 
Antilles, Lesser, 4257. 4200 
Antillta, 97. 13<*). 1533. 2388, 4274 
Antioch, 3912. 3915. 3925 
Antipodes, islands, 2939 
Antofagasta, province, 1357, 1301, 1307 | 
Antofagasta, town, 794, 1300, 1305, 1369 
Antwerp, province, 067 
Antwerp, town, advantages of situation 
215-10, 221 


Antwerp, approach by water, 213-14 
I -art, 217-21 
-bourse, 212 

-Cathedral, 205, 209, 214, 217-18, 219 
-Central Hta-tion, 216 
j -Colonial Institute, 084 
i -commerce, 213-14. 217, 221, 608 
i -communications, 605, 007 
-defences, 214 
—description, 213-21 
diamond cutters, from Amsterdam, 108 
-docks, 210, 213 

-Excliangc, burnt down (1858), 212 
-Grand' Place, 207, 208, 218, 221 
•Hunsa House-, 211 __ 
history, 213, 221 “* 

-Hotelde \ ij|e, 215. 217, 221 
Kruisschau* Canal and loek, 214 
legend of Salvius lirabo. 20», 221 
Marche 1 aux Gants, well, 217 
name, legend, 221 
Place Verte, statue of Rubens, 209 
plan 214 

-Plantin-Moretus M iseum, 212, 218 
populut I* »n, 216 

qmwtion of tunnel und**r Schelde, 210 
Koval Museum of Fine Arts, 218. 
220. 221 

8 Xndrew's Church. 218 
s ( arlo Roiromeo, 218 
-s Jut *iu«-s‘ Church, 218 
-sehclde tjuavs, ‘200 
-Steen. 220 

-Van Jivck Quay, 205, 211 
-view, 214. 215, 210 
Zoological Gardens, 216 
Anua, island, 3485 

Anuradbapuro, 1.104-5, 1308, 1324, 133<» 

Anyanja, trlbt, 1693 

Ao Naga, tribe, 328 

Aosta, 2318 

Apapa, 2979 

Apennines, 2324, 2344, 2349, 3381-83, 
4053. 4058 

Apia, ,3485. 34*<>\ 3489 3490 
Apohma, island, 3485 
Appalachian Mta, 97. 98, 4083 
Appledore, 1830 
Approuague, river, 2070 
Apuha. 2300. 2363 

Arabs, Anatolian native wagon, 130 
Arabia, Iledidn*, 227. 241, 258 
in-duin camel corps, 231 
-camel-breeding. 251 
camels and iuiiIim on road, 238 
-< hapel of Elijah. 250 
-citadel at an oasis, 251 
-climate, 229-35, 2.VS 
coffee, 237 

commerce, 24 4-53, 258 
-communications, 225, 241, 253, 258 
configuration. 223-29 
--description, 22^1-58 
-<lrs**rt», 225 

— draw-well. 2.37 

- emerald*, 244 
—emigration, 235-37 
—encampment, 239 

-fauna, 2.53 

-gorge leading to Petra, 235, 248 
-history, 223 
-horses. 227, 241, 253 
•industries. 253 

-insufficient food-producing areas, 235- 
37. 253 

-irrigation, 257 
-land tenure, 241 
-map. 224 

—natural divisions, 258 
-Nefuds, 225, 228, 229 
-nomads, 235-37 
-osis***. 227-28, 229 
-outlook, 258 

-pllgrimaat* to Mecca, 222, 226-28, 242. 
243, 258 

-population, 227, 235. 258 
-procession of King of llejat, 226 
-products, 227, 229, 243 
-protection of strangers, 241 
--rafia system, 237-41 
--raiding parties, 237-41 
—religion, 253*58 
-rivers, 224. 268 
—Koman remains, 223, 244), 252 



Arabia 

Arabia, towns, 227, 241-68 
—vegetation, 258 
—water supply, 237 
—women’s life, 258 
Arabia Petra#*, 223, 238, 239 
Aratat, Mount, 222, 227, 243 
Aragon, 2597 
Arakan, 1101 

Arakan Yoma, mountains, 2227 

Aral Sea, 324 

Ararat, Mount, 300. 312, 313, 319 
Aras So, river, 310, 311, 315 
Aranoans, tribe, 3145 
Araneo, coal deposits, 1367 
AravaUi Hills, 1607, 2183, 2184, 8339, 
3358 

Arasas, river, 310, 311, 315 
Archangel, 3448 
Architecture, Gothic, 2988 
Area, view, 2327 
Arcos de la Frontera, 164 
Arctic Circle, 259, 261, 266, 268, 279, 
285, 3869 

Arctic Lands, air service, prospects, 283 
—climate, 260-68, 286 
—communications, 283, 286 
—configuration, 260 
—contrasted with Antarctica, 265-66 
—development, 283, 286 
—Eskimos, 259-60. 277, 278, 283-86 
—Eskimos harpooning seal, 270 
—Eskimos’ houses, 263, 266, 284-85 
—exploration difficulties, 265-66 
—fauna, 268, 272-73, 277-79, 286, 1236 
—flora, 268, 269, 286 
—forests, 268, 276 
—glaciers, 265, 274-75 
—ice-cakes breaking up, 262 
—ice pole or pole of relative Inaccessi¬ 
bility, 259 

—Industries, 279-83, 286 
—insects, 266-67, 269 
—map, 260 
—marine life, 265. 278 
—minerals, 264, 279-81 
—natural divisions, 286 
—products, 279 
—reindeer (meat) industry, 279, 281-83 
—settlements, 283 
- -summer scenes, 269 
—timber, 276 
—trade, 279, 281-83, 286 
—trout, 271, 273 
—walrus asleep, 261 
—whaling, 267-68, 279, 281 
—See also Alaska, Greenland, 8pltzbergen| 
Arctic Ocean, 262-63, 265-66. 278. 3857 
Arc til, 1866, 1896, 2180, 2285, 2884, 3026. 
3578 3868 

Ardennes^ mountains, 655, 679, 692,1911 

Ardndwy, mountains, 4211, 4228 

Arc, sports resort, 3867 

Areqnipa, 768, 3205 

Aretas, river, 117 

Arssso, 4056 

Argasus-Dagh (Erjiih). 116, 118 
Argentario, Monte, 2355 
Argentina, administration, 288 
—agriculture, 291, 293, 300-4 
—area, 287 
—boundaries, 287-88 
—cattle herds, 302 
—cereal rone, 291-93, 295-97, 305 
—climate, 297-300, 308 
—commerce, 295, 306, 308 
—communications, 298, 300, 306-7, 308 
—configuration, 291*95, 306 
—description, 287-308 
—development, 300-4, 306-8 
—earthquakes, 304 
—education, 306, 308 
—elevators for grain storage, 296 
—estancias, 303, 308 
—fauna, 305-6 

—figure of Christ on frontier, 1353 
—flora, 304-5, 308 


-history, 287, 298 
—Indians, 287, 291, 293 
—industries, 293, 306, 308 
—Irrigation, 293, 295, 297 

—“ La Prensa *’ newspaper, 1060, 1051 rivm, 322-28, 824 
—literature and art, 808 —vegetation, 821, 824 

—locust swarms, 297-800 Asia Minor. See Anatolia 

—map, 288 (Asti, 229, 285, 244, 255, 258 
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Argentina, meat industry, 306, 307 
—minerals, 293, 294, 295, 306 
—mountains, scene, 294 
—name, 287 

—natural divisions, 293, 308 
—outlook, 308 
—Pampa, 287, 291, 293, 297, 302, 304-6, 

307 

population, 306, 307 
products, 293, 294, 295, 207, 305, 306, 

308 

rivers, 287, 297, 308 
rock bridge, 301 
rocking-stone, 304 
salt-lagoons, 295 
—states afod territories, 287, 288-01, 293| 
|—towns, 307, 308 
wheat, 295 
Argos, 2053, 2059 
Argyrokastra, dl, 62, 67 
Arica, 768, 794, 1369 
Arisama-Dagh, 116 
Aritso, 3540 

Arisona, 2741, 4121, 4131, 4132 
Ark Adi, 1516 
Arles, 3302, 3309, 3313 
Armenia, area, 309 
—boundaries, 309, 315 
haracter of people, 319 
—Christians massacred, 313-14 
—Church, 319 

church on Aktamnn island, 318 
climate, 310-11, 319 
—communications, 314-18 
—conditions of life, 318-19 
-configuration, 309-10 
description, 309-19 
district formerly Russian, 1280 
fauna, 313 
-flora, 311-13, 319 
-geology. 310 
-gorge, 315 

- history, 309, 318 

- industries, neglect, 318 
lakes, 310 

-map, 310 
|— military road, 311 
minerals, 313 
monastery, 313 
mountains, scene, 315 
names, 309 
natural divisions, 319 
|—outlook, 319 

partition, 309, 318 
Primate (Catholicos), 313, 319 
population, 310, 313-14, 318-19 

— products, 311-13 
—religion, 319 
—Republic, 309 
—rhers, 310, 319 
—Turkish rule, 309, 313-14 
—towns, 811. 318-19 
Armidale, falls, 405 
Armorica. See Brittany, ancient name 
Armorican Mountains, 988, 1866 
Arnhem, 2123, 2138 
Arno, river, 4045. 4047, 4050 
Arran, island, 3553 
Arrant, mountains, 4205 
Artesian wells, Australia, 422, 441 
Artibonite, river. 4259 
Aruba, island, 4257 

lAnri, 1505, 1516 
'Asbestos. Cyprus, 1540 
Ascension Island, 393-94. 398, 404 
2085, 2093, 2095, 2096 
| Asia, ancient civilisations, 322 
I—area, 321 
—climate, 324 
I—communications, 824 

configuration, 321-22, 328, 324 
—deserts, 823, 324 
—European settlements and conquests,! 
323-24 

—extent, 321 
—geology, 321 

— lakes, 322, 323 
maps, xiv,x\ii, 320 

(—original home of all religions, 828 
f— products. 324 
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Aikhtbtd, 4028, 4080 
Afkja, volcano, 2170 
Askov, 1648 
Asmara, 13, 16 
Asoka, pillar of, 1603 
Asphalt ” lake ” (Trinidad), 4260, 4264, 
4272 
Asm, \iew, 611 

i, administration, 325, 336 
area (including Manipur). 325 
-climate, 327, 329, 331. 336 
-communications, 335, 336, 721 
configuration, 325-81, 336 

- constituted separate province, 325 

- description, 325-36 
-development, 336 
—disease 336 
-eleplianta, 332 

fauna, 331-32. 334 

- floods, 327, 332 
flora, 331, 336 
forests, 331 

imported LaUmr, 334, 880 
language, 336 

- map 327 
minerals, 335, 836 
nathes earning dead tiger, 334 
nut hew dragging boulder, 329 
nathe tribes, 327, 328, 329, 330. 335, 

336 

natural divisions, 336 
opium. 336 

population, 327. 335-36 
products, 329, 332-35, 336 
rice growing, 327. 332 
rixers, 325-27 , 333, 336 
tea 325. 320, 327, 334-35, 380 
towns, 335 
n illages, 327. 328 
Assmiboins, Mt, 1225 
2364 
Assiut, 1755 

Assuan. 1752, 1756, 1764 
Astrakhan. 3459. 3473 
Astrolabe, copper mines, 2895, 2897 
Asturias. 3797. 3809 

Asuncion, 3101. 3102, 3100, 3108, 3109, 
3110, 3111, 3112 
Atabo, 2891 

293, 3752 
Atbara, ri\er, 4. 16 

Athena, Academy of Science. 301, 365, 
366 

Acropolis, 337, 341-48, 351, 352, 358, 
359 

- -arch of Hadrian, 338. 348, 349.352, 354 
—Arsaklon. 366 

—Cathedral 356, 862, 363 
-climate, 2039 
-communications, 2047-50 
-Concord Square, 339-49 
I—Constitution Square, 339-40, 350, 360, 
366 

|—conveyances, 349 
-Dardanelles cnf<Ss. 366 
-description, 337-66 
- Dipylon cemetery, 356 
-Krcrhtheum. 337, 342, 345, 347, 358 
—General Post Office, 865 
KapnJkarea Church, 356, 363 
Lyslcratcs monument, 349 
mosque (museum). 857 
National Bank, 362 
National Ubrary, 361, 305 
National Museum, 349 
—Odeum of Herodes Attlcus, 345, 351, 
361 

-Olympic Games, 364 
-Parthenon, 387, 339, 341, 343, 344-45, 
348, 351, 355, 356, 357 
plan, 838 

—position a reason for preeminence, 2033 
Propylaca, 387. 345,346, 351, 358, 859 
I—railway to Cenhisia, 349 
|—road from Piraeus and Phalertim, 

1 837-38 

Royal Palace, 840, 850, 300, 864, 366 
-8. saviour’s church, 338 
—settlements for refugees. 338, 339 
—Small Metropolis, 356, 863 
—Stadium, 338, 352, 364 

Temple of Athene Nike, 340, 349, 359 
Temgie of Zeus Olymplus, 888, 839, 
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Athena, theatre*, 5140-40 
—Thoseum (Temple of Hephaestus), 347, 
356, 357 

.—Tower of the Winds, 356-57 
--University, 361 
~-l nlvcrsity Street, 861-66 
-view*, 850, 352. 353, 364 
-Zacliaratos (’ale, 340, 360 

- Zuppclon Exhibition Building, 330, 

352, 354 

AtitUn, lake, 1302 

Atlantic cable, 2884 , 

Atlantic Ocean. collapse of continental 
mass, 370, 371 
—geology, 367-75 
—islands, 367-404 See alto Ascension. 
A sores. Bermudas, Canary, Cape] 
Verd, Falkland, Faroe, Fernando d< 
Noronlia, Gough, Madeira, Rockall. 
Hi Helena. Ht Thomas and Tristan] 
da Cunha Islands 
—map, 366 

—submarine ridge, 367. 366 
Atlantis, 367, 404 

Atlas Mountains. 34, 130, 533, 536, 
542-43, 562-65, 563, 564, 610, 611 
Atoll, 3755, 3760 
Attock, 3314, 3320 
Auckland, 2041. 2044. 2046. 2057-60 
Auckland Islands, 2030 
Aughrablss Falls, Orange river, 3738 
Auraaodondona, 2574 
A army, 063 

Anrss Mountains, 543, 554, 571, 562 
Aussie (U«ti). 764. 1561 
Austral (Tubuai) Is., 3771, 3775 
Australia, agriculture. 430-31, 433. 440 
441, 442, 443. 451 

- -artesian wells, 422, 441 
hush, 410-21 
bush-clearing, 417, 421 
camel train, 418 
-cattle industry, 411. 415 
central region, 415 
climate. 418-10, 460 
-communication*. 413, 415, 410, 420. 

443-44, 460. I860 

- configuration, 435-43 
-cotton, 427 

death rate, 460 
-description, 413-60 
-devilopment, 433, 443-44, 460 
-drought. 422 
eucalyptus, 412. 421. 432 
.farmlands, 417, 420 
-fauna, 427-30, 457-60 
—Jfederation of states, 413 
—flora, 460 

-tording rivers, 445, 446, 440 
-fruit, 427, 431 
geology, 422, 435-44 
-gold, 433-35, 441, 444, 453, 454, 455 

- grapes, 422 
homesteads, 423 
-horse rat'lug, 453-55 
immigratkm scheme*. 444, 460 
-Industrie*, 431-33, 443-44 

- ~ Introduction* from other countries, 

426-27 

-irrigation, 421, 431, 440, 441, 443 

- -location, 460 
-log-hauling, 440 

Mallet' scrub, 421 
—map, xvd, 414 

- mineral*. 418. 433-41, 450, 453-55, 460 
—mountain*, scene*, 406*12 

-name. 413 
native races, 456-60 
-outlook, 460 

-ox-team carrying wool, 446 
-pearl fishing, 436, 3770 
-pests, 422*27 

-population, 413, 416, 455*60 
-products, 481*83, 460 
-rabbit plague, 426 
-river*, 420, 421. 445. 460 
-sapphire M puddlers, 426 
-sheep Industry, 421*22, 430, 446 
-silver ore carted to town, 450 
-sugar Industry, 432 
-tariff, 443 
-tarn, 400 

the Turkey Express,” 410 
—timber. 408,432-33.440 
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AutnU*. town,. 444-55 
-transcontinental railway, 415, 433, 44-4] 
-undeveloped resources, 432 
-villages, 444-53 
—water supply, 415, 441 
—wheat, 440, 441, 442, 443 
—See also Melbourne, New 8outh Wales, 
Northern Territory, Queensland,; 
South Australia, Hydney, Tasmania, 
Victoria and Western Australia 
Australian Alps, 406, 421, 423 
Australian Bight, 413, 410, 435 
Austria, agriculture, 477, 406 
-area, 461 
-banks, 480-03 
—bureaucracy, 4108 
-climate, 466-77, 496 
—commerce, 487-03, 495, 406 
-communications, 482-87, 406 
—conditions of life, 495-96 
—configuration, 463-68 
—constitution, 461-63 
—delimitation by nationality, 461 
—ducal chair of Carinthia, 482 
—education, 496 
—effects of Great W'ar, 461 
—flora, 468. 406 
—foodstuffs imported, 477 
geology, 465-68 
-glaciers and snowflelds. 468 
-government, 461-63, 403, 405 
—Fdstory, 4185-97 
-Industries, 477-82, 487-93, 405, 406 
-lakes, 463, 464. 466, 466 
-land tenure, 477 
-l/>wt*r, 461, 478 
-map. 462 

-medicinal springs, 465 
-minerals, 4*7-78 
-mountain rallwav, 402, 403 
-mountains See Alps. Austrian 
-newspapers, formerly free only in] 
theory. 4108-200 
-outlook, 496 

population, 461, 493, 405*06 
-position, 463 
-products, 477, 406 
-religion, 406 
-river ferry. 487 
-rivers. 468, 485 
—salt production. 463 
—states, areas and populations, 461 
—tariffs, 487-89 
—timber, 477 
-towns. 403-05 
-Upper, 461. 463. 477, 478 
—water power. 478-70, 481 
— .see ai$o Tyrol and Vienna 
Ava, 1130 
Avalos, 2860, 2880 
Avstro. 3282 
Avsn, river, 078 
Avsrnoa, lake, 2340 
Avignon. 1022, 1923 
Avila, view. 3805 
Avon, river (Australia), 411, 445 
Avonmouth, 1777, 1834 
Avranehss, 2984 
Avthahr, 135 
Awemba. tribe, 1603 
Aram, 15 

Ay mam Indians, 777 
Ayr, view. 3562 
Aytos, bath. 1070 
Ayuthia, S611, 3616. 3628 
Aserbaijan. 1277. See aUo Caucasia 
Asiria, 4012, 4015 
Asorss, caldelra, 377, 308 
—climate, 375, 377, 379. 307 
|—description, 377-79, 397 
—geology, 367, 370, 377-79 
—hot springs, 397 
—industries, 379, 396 
—mountain*, scene, 381, 397 
—outlook. 404 
—population, 379 
—product*. 379 
—town, 396 

Astas Bmptart, 2741, 2743 


Ba, river, 1871, 1878 

Baalhsk, 3912, 3913, 3018*21, 3025 


Balearic Islands 

2056 

1651, 1653, 1660 
Babahoyo, river, 1700 
Bababoyo, town, 1700 
Babylon, 2717. 2720, 2721, 2723, 2727-31 
Baehan, island, 2651-52 
Bask Bay, 832, 834. 844 
Bactrian samel, 2788, 2703 
Bad Gastrin, 465. 405 
Badagry, scene, 2070 
Baden, state, 2004 
Baden-Baden, 2004 
Badenweiler, view, 1005 
Badrinath. 2463 

Baffin laland, 260, 265, 270, 281-83 
BaganL Mt. 3781 

Bagdad, British occupation, 400, 503 
l—British quarter, 603-4 
—British Residency, 508 
|—climate, 2715 
—communications, 1757, 3025 
—description, 497-508 
!—entrance to fortress, r 07 
|—floods from Tigris, 498, 508 
—gateway, 508 
—Great Mosque, 512, 514 
!—map, 498 
|—MAude Bridge, 497 
-military cantonment at Hlnaidl, 508 
—Sew Street, 514 
—old British Residency, 510 
[—palace of King Feisal, 506-8 

pilgrimages to Holy Places, 409, 506 
pontoon bridge, 400, 501, 510 
population, 407 
river craft, 490, 501, 504, 516 
riverside scene, 500, 516 
shrine of Abdul Kadir, 507 
shrine of Zobeida, 407, 511 
shrine* at h&zimain, 515 
[— site of ancient city, 407, 503 
stm t, 500, 513 

stm t of the Government palace. 505. 

506 

university at Muadhem, 508 
v leas, 502, 503. 506 
iBaghaen (Air) Mte., 3478, 3481 
Ban* mas, area, 4260 
-British rule, 4257 
—description, 4260-71 
—geology, 4260 
--landing by I'ohtmbus, 4274 
—population, 4269 
—principal islands, 4269 
—products, 4271 
—sponge Ashing. 4259 
Bahawalpor, state, 3315 
Bahawalpur, trrwn 3251 
Bahia, 934. 943, 944. 946. 947. 961 
Bahia Blanca. 290, 295. 297, 308 
Bahr-sl-Ghasal, 3842, 3844 
Barn, 2358 

Bais dss Visrgss, view, 3773 

Baikal, lake, 323, 3636 

Bairath. 1972 

Bakocy Forest. 2146, 2147 

Baku. 1276, 1277, 1284. 1285, 1286 

Bala, lake, 4208, 4227 

Balaclava, 3471 

Balaghat 2194. 2206 

Baiat, 1460 

Balaton, lake, 2146 

Balhi, Mt., 3781 

BalbtoasQo, 2329 

Balboa, town. dock*. 3095 

Balboa. Vasco Nunes dc, xx 

Balearic Islands, agriculture, 522-23 

—ancient names, 517, 526 

—area, 617 

—character of people. 520, 526 
—climate, 517-18, 532 
—commerce, 519-23, 529 
—communications, 526 
—configuration, 617 
—description, 617-82 
—fishing industry, 526, 527 
—flora and fauna, 518, 532 
—geology, 517. 518-19 
—greyhounds for hunting, 518 
—house*. 525. 532 
Industrial development, 523-26, 529 
irrigation, 618, 524 
-map, 518 
1—minerals, 519, 529 
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Belgium 


Balearic Islands 

B&leario Islands, number of islands, 517, 
51ft 

- pig-breeding, 522-23 
—population, 529-32 

- position, 517 
—potterv, 52ft 

- products, 518, 51ft, 522, 523, 52ft, 530, 

532 

-—question of reafforestation, 522 

- seamanship of people, 5lft 

- social conditions. 523 20 

—supply of lignite during Cleat War, 51ft 

- timber, 519-22 

- towns, 529-32 

- traces of Moors, 518, 525, 532 

- travel in, 520 

- turning-well, 524 

- villages, 520-21. 525, 532 

- water-supply, 527, 529 
-windmills, 525 

—wind-motor. 524 

- See also Cabrera Formentera, I v i za, 

Majorca. Minorca 
Balholm, 3001 
Bali, island, 2045, 2049-50 
Balkhash, lake. 4032 
Ballachulish, slate quarries, 3560 
Balleny Islands, 192 
Ballybnmon, 2307 
Ballydavid, headland. 2298 
Baloi Pah, iiwi, 850, 851 
Balta, the, 1659 
Baltchik, 1658 
Baltic Sea, 1883, 1901, 3857 
Baltimore, 4092 
Baluchistan, elimate, 3357 

- communications. 3344, 3318-57, 3358 

- rontitnimtion, 334 "-57 

- description. 3318-58 

- geology. 2182, 2183, 3348 

- map 3340 

- part of Persian Empire formerly. 3175 

- Persian, breeding of <lromedari»"*, 3185 

- railway bridge across gorge 3314 

- tribal raids into India almost unknown. 

3357 

- trilies. 3357, 3358 

Bamboda Falls, 1329 
Bamboo, uses. 1900 
Banbury, 1791-93 
Banca, island, 2641. 2647 
Bandak-Nordsj o Canal, 3024 
Bander Abbas, 3177 
Banff (Canadu, 1235, 1241 
Bangala, 1446 
Bangalore, 2255 

Bangkok, access by river from sea, 3620 
—commerce, 3623 
—description, 3628 
—native boats on canal, 3569 
-—native boats on river, 3620 
—palace. 3627 

- population, 3628 i 

- porters at landing stage, 3625 
—rainfall, 3621 

—\ lew, 3623 

—Wat (’hang temple, 3620, 3627 
—Wat Phra Keo, 3572 
—Wat Po, figure of Buddha, 3624 
—Wat Saket. 3622 
Bangwenin, lake, 1437 
Banjaluka, 904 . 905, 906 
Banjermasm, 870, 880 
Banki, 1079 
Bankipore, 710, 723 

Ban Stiavnica (Schemnits, Stiavnica), 

1556, 1558 

Bantu race, 38, 3735, 3748 
Banyo, 2086 
Banxyville, 1444, 1445 
Barada (Abana), river, 1571, 1572, 1581, 
1582, 3913 

Baram, river, 847, 861, 863 
Barbados, area, 4272 

—British possession since discovery, 4274 
—description, 4272 
-—education, 4269 

- -freedom from malaria, 4259 
—** poor whites,’* 4209 

—population, 4272 
—scn-ft»litng, 4260 

—sugar, cane ground in windmill**, 4268J 
Barbary States, agriculture, 536-42, 548,1 
567 


Barbary States, camel caravan, 576, 577 
caw dwellers, 536, 537, 538, 539. 618-19 

- eedai tieej*. 584 

- children writing welcomes to touilsts on 

the sands, 575 

- climate. 543-48, 565-67. 594, 620 

- commerce. 548 

- communications. 533, 557-60. 620 
contiguiation. 533, 536-43, 562-65 

- den Mptiou. .*33-620 
development, railway schemes, 533 
education, 557 

flora, 567 

former civilization. 533-35 
French colonisation, 533, 535, 557, 620 
industries, 548 
map, 533 

marabouts. 537. 538 
minerals, 548, 550, 560, 594, 620 
monetary hv sterns 548 
natural div tsions, 620 

- nomad camp 610 

- nomad market, 616 
outlook. 620 

population. 533-35. 548 . 562 
piobahle link with Europe formerlv, 

535 

pnaluets, 548, 567-69, 594, 620 
n ligion, 533 
riven*. 513 

Homan remains, 540-41. 562, 567, 592, 
614. 619-20 
sale of camels. 593 
-ult lagoon region, oasis, 550 
'•beep, 54", 602 

trade rivnlrv between states, 518 
tribes, 5 "2, 5"3 

- towns ami villages, 54"-57 5"3 

See also Algeria Moonm o and 1 umda 
Barcelona, Areo de 'lriunto, 621 
art. 612 

birds for sale in the Kamhla, 626 

< alie del Hospital. 636 
Casa Dal mast's. 624 
Catalan dialect, 642 
cathedral, 631. 635 

-character t>! people, 635, 642-14 

< limate, 630. 3807 
commerce. 631, 642. 644 
convent <*f Santa < laru, 625 
-cotton market. 627 
-description, 629-14 

- enclosed with walls bv llourlKuts, 636 
tlats, unique building. 643 

fountain near Plaza de la rniwrsidnd. 
622 

-goats, dalfv milking, 622 
harlMtur. 630-31, 632, 634 
hHtorv. 629 
liwliistri**s, 630 
-map. 630 
modern house, 640 
Montjuich. 634 

monument to Hartomeu Robert, 614 
opera. 635, 641 
-origin of name, 629 
Palace of the Fine Arts, 631 
-Plaza de Cataluim. 628 
pollee, 623 

-political questions, 641 
population per square mile, 150 
-Kamhla, 635-41 
-Kamhla dc Estudlos, 637 
-Kamhla de las Flores. 627. 639 
-statue of Antonio hope/., 626 
statue of Columbus, 632, 642 
-steamer services to Balearic Is., 526 
street, 639 

—supply of water-power, 641 
—Tank* Rtatue, 631 
—theatres, 641 
— 1 Tfbirlaho bill, 638, 641 
—university, 640 
-views from llie air, 032, 633 
Bar derm, 3732 
Bareilly, 2209, 2217 
Barisan Mts., 2644 
Barito, river, 853. 880 
Bar-le*Dnc, 88, 95 
Bar month, 42)0, 4227 
Bares Glacier, 187, 201 
Baroda, Gaokwiir of, 803. 815, 818, 960 
Baroda, city, 811, 814, 827, 828 
Baroda, state, 811, 815, 825, 826 


Barogh. tunnel, 3325 

Barotseland, 3739 

Barr, dcsciiptinu, 9 4 

Barranquilla, 1430, 1432, 1433, 1434 

Barren Island, 2227 

Barrios, 1296 

Barrots, 87-88 

Barrow (Yukon), 57 

Barrow Point, 51, 267, 279 

Barth, Dr„ \\v - wvi 

Basel. 3888, 3892 

Basingstoke, into 

Basket*making, 8, 167 

Basques, 3814 

Basra, 235. 2716. 2725. 2726, 2731 

Bassae, 'lemple of, 2051 

Bastar, 2187, 2188 , 2189 

Bash a, 1501. 1502 

Basutoland, 3733 

Batalha, 3284, 3285 

Batavia, 2634, 2639, 2641, 2648 

Bath. IHll, 1829 

Battambang. 2263 

Batticaloa. 1312. 1322 

Batu, eaves, 2618 

Batum, 318, 1277, 1281 , 128'*. 1287 
Bau, island, 1876 
Bauchi, 3 4, 2967, 2969. 2971 
Bauxite, production, 2077. 2079 
Bavaria, 1993. 1998. 2002 
Bawd win, mines. 112 L 
Bawi, island, 4287 
Bayeux, 2988 
Bayonne, 1926 
Beagle Channel, 3149. 3154 
Bear, black, 1242 
Beaufort, castle, 2563 
Beaver, 1236, 1242 
Becca dl Nona, peak, 2318 
Bechuanaland, 3733. 37 |0, 3759 
Beddgelert, rainfall, 4212 
Bedford Level,” 1833 
Beduins, Arabia, 227 2.37. 241, 258 
camel corps, Arabia. 231 
camp-fire. Salvara, 3468 
Egvpt. 1764 

nomad life, Palestine. 3086 
nomad life. Svria, 3926 
travelling b> <»ineU, 3464 
watering pack-animals, 308 4 
women's position. 258 
Beer, Uniting port. 1 h:io 
Beer, breweriis*. Cz«s hmlovakia, r» r *9 (Vo 
Beet-sugar, Andalusia. pnslm tlon 150 52 
( zeelnMlovuklaU lltdustrv, 15*9 
Freneh Industry, 1559 
introduced Into Europe, 36m 7 
Beira, J692, 1703, 3762 
Beirut, 1583. 3911. 3913. 3920-21 392.* 
Belt Labm (Bethlehem), 243 i. 3067, 3otvs 
Belem, .see Para 

Belem (Uslxm), 2*494, 2497, 2498, 2499 
Belfast. 2311. 2312. 2313 
Belgian Congo, Arab power brokat, 1441 
-boundaries, 1443, 1447 
-capital fixed, 1439, 1443 
-climate, 144» 

commerce, slow development, 668 
-communications, 179, 1438, 1439-41 
1446. 1452 

-concessions to British company. 668 
-nrppcr, 179. 1438 
diamonds. 177 
-map. 1438 

- minerals. 1438, 1439, 1446, 1448-50 

- native village, 1446 
population, 1452 
products, 1448-52 
provinces and districts, 14t8 
•See also Congo 

Belgium, agriculture, 655-57, 663 
-urea, 657 
-art, 217-21 

—canal between Bruges and I)itmtn*5 
648-49 

- -cheapness of living, 663-65 
--climate, 655, 657, 692 

—coal-fields, 215-16, 655, 663, 090 
-coast-line, 655 
-commerce, 667-68 
---communications, 665*07, 692 
—conttgumt ion, 653-55 
-contrast between Flemings and 
Walloons, 653, 077-84 
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Belgium 


Belgium* cooperative movements, 665, 
677 

- -culture, 653 
description, 653-92 
-ed neat ion, 684 
emigration, 608 
-existence of nationality, (trill 

-family drawing barge on canal, 071 
flax rotting, 601 
-fireut War, 655, 077, 081-92 

- -habitable area, 2399 

- history, 053 

- industries, 0011 

lace inductr> and sweating, 677 
land tenure, 00:1, 1808 
•language controversy, 077 
-map, 67.7» 

mercantile navy, efforts to create, 667 

- mineral!*, 055, 092, 1800, 1867 
•model village!*. 077 

—nat ional emblem. 2<t7> 

-natural <li\ isions, 01*2 
outlook, 092 

jxipiilnSlftnT 057-03, 008-84 
products. 01*2 
reclamation ot laud, 07*7 
rhm, 07*:t 

sanitary condition*, 077 

• *' >oldat incontiu," lot2 

- steamship services, 607 

- Imvn-t, 221. 00:t 

\ Hinge markets, 06H 
wage** an<l Hilaries, 00 t-0'», 077 
-.See aht) Antwerp. Pru**!* 

Belgrade, Austriun ounpitiin during 
(.rent War, 09.1-9 1 
banks, 0117* 

« at hedral, 7o2 
cluntel. 01*1, 01*4, 701 
eomnuutleat ion**, 891, 897 

- -d* script ion, 093 7o2 

- -Ilrnf Serb* m *rl»oo|, 096 
history , 09 t, 010* 

Kaleimgdan. 094 

king IMer'.i Stre« t. 01*5 
kr.ilmdanoN a, 01*7 791 
map. 01*4 
Milo*)* Veliki, 7i*l 
name. 093, OP.'*. OpM 
IMipttlatIon, 093. Too 
umit lou, oi*:t ui 
Vince Michael’* Well. 7<*2 

• m<m*tnietlnn tdnee t.r.at War, 61*2 

694. 007, 702 
roval residence*, 701 2 

- Russian refuge***, 701 

■ .Skupshtina (Parliament limit*', 701 
lopwhldrr, 701, 7**2 
Turkish town, houses, 696, 697 
a Ii-m*, 698, 01*1*. 7(HJ 
Belgrade Forest. 1404 
Belize, 121*6 
kcil Uland, 2*73, 28*0 
Retlver, castle ot, 7*27 
Bemanvo, river, 27>74 
Benadir Colony. 2720 
BenaJua, (’nude de. 17 >o 52 
Benares, state. 2IK?, 22o7> 

Benares, town, 1022, 2180 2191. 2192. 

2192. 2195. 2200 1. 2207*, 2212 
Bengal, agriculture 717* 17 
--alteration of coastline, 707> 

- -area (with Bihar and Orissa), 702 
--brick-making, 722 

—cart drain* bv buffaloes, 714 

- cltmntr, 709-10, 724 

—coal-field*, 7 IK, 722, 724 

• -eummeree, 721 22 

• communications. 721, 724 

- -configuration, 702-5 

- -description, <02 24 

- -earl hquake (1897), 710 

• dishing Industry, 717-18 
-flora and fauna, 710-12, 724 

- -forest*, 712 

- gudogy, 710, 718 

- -industries, 718 21 

- irrigation, 714, 715, 717 

-jute industry, 718 20, 722, 1172 

- map, 704 
minerals, 718, 724 
-outlook, 724 
-population. 715 

- -product*, 715, 724 


Bengal, rice-growing, 710-12, 715 
-rivers, 7t*2, 705-9, 710, 721, 724 
-tovvnM, 722 22 
Ullages, 711, 715, 722 
Benghazi, 4009, 4012, 4013, 4015 
Benguella, district, 175, 177, 179 
-town, 179, 180 

-eurrent (Antarctic), 175, 177, 180 
Bern, river, 771, 774, 792 
Ben Nevis, 2552, 2555 

Benque Viejo, 1200 

Benue river, 2967, 2977 

Ben Venue, views, 3544, 3546 

Beppu, 24**6 

Berar, 2187, 218H, 2189 

Berat, 72 

Berber*, 2722, 3729, 2732 
Berbers, 2 H. 522, 582 

Bereida, 227 
Berg, river. 1262 
Bergamo, 2241 

Bergen, 1397, 3017 , 3025, 3026 
(Bering Sea, 261. 281 
Bering Strait, 3611 
(Berkeley, university, 3199 
Berlin, Ain kr«»gei, 73*. 739 
-bi-coines capital ol hinpire. 725, 726 
’’ Bierlnkai," 740 

! Ilrundenburg (*ate. 727, 728, 729 
cathedral, 73»*. 733, 728 
“chundies. 721, 740 
-climate, 725 

-communication*. 725, 1860 
-description, 725-40 
1' rledrlch*tru**e, 727 29 
tiallerv of M'slcrn Art, 735 
Haupt*tra*-*e. 728 
history, 726 

-Imperial Palace, 733. 735 
imperial Palace, legend, 733 
importance <*f position. 725 26 
-Kaiser tried™ h Museum, 734 
i koidgstrusse. 738 
-kurMrsteubrucke. 738 
l.ehrle Station. 734 
Lejpzigcislras-*-. 729. 732 
inoiiunicut to Bismarck. 736 
monniu'-nt to William 1., 738 
national monum* m on kreti/l>crg, 725 
old Museum, 738 
Opera House, 733 

paving and water supply due to 
British enterprise, 726 
-plan. 726 
topulatxm, 726 
'otsdamerplatz, 732 
Pot,sdainer*tra**c. 728, 732 
-principal buildings, 729-40 
Itat liaus. 729, 738 
-Keieluttag, 736 
Kinghahn, 727 
-Russian refugee*. 726 
-Schauhpiclliau* (Royal Theatre), 731 
-Kchhwsbruckc (Palace Bridge*, 730, 733 
8 chhK*brunncn. 733 38 
statue of Frederick the (ireat, 733 
'trn*t ((’luirlotteuburg). 737 
Tiergartcn, 727. 738. 739 
1 nter den Linden, 727, 728, 730, 738, 
740 

-view* from the air, 730-32 
— \\ illielniHtrasse, 729 
Zeughaus, 730. 733 

Bermuda*, area and population, 389. 402 
-< Ornate, 375, 377 389 
—commerce, 403 
-description, 380-89, 403 
-geology, 367. 371, 403 
-•islets, 384-85 
—number of islands, 402 
-outlook, 404 
—product*, 389 
—fund cut t hmugh coral, 403 
-strategic importance, 380 
-towns. 402. 403 
Berne, 3882, 3883, 3888, 3892 
Bernese Oberland, .‘1876 
Berliog*. 933, 935 
Berwyn Mts.. 4205 
Bessarabia, 1651, 3425 3428 
Bethesda, 4224 

Bethlehem (Beit Lahm), 2433, 3067, 3068 
Betting Sib, 705 
iBttsibok*, river, 2574 


Betsileo, tribe, 2577 
Bettws-y-Coed, 4213, 4228 
Beuel, 1968 
Bex, salt-mines, 3887 
Beyt, 820 
Bhadar, river. 820 
Bhagalpnr, 712, 724 
Bhamo, mo, 1132 
Bbaunagar, 8 is. 823 
Bhopal, state. 2187 
Bhopal, town, 2217 
Bhnbanesw&r, 706, 724 
Bhuj, 818 

Bhutan, 721, 2141, 2441, 2417, 2448 
Biafra, Bight of, 20s7 
Bialowieza, forest, 3262 
Bien-Hoa. See (ireat Lake 
Bigauden, character of peasants, OKs 
Bihar, town. 723 

Bihar and Orissa, alteration >i coast-line, 
705 

-area (with Bengal). 703 
-climate, 709-10. 72* 

-commerce. 721 22 
-communications. 721. 721 
-descript ion. 703-21 
-flora and fauna, 710 13, 724 
-geology, 718 
-hunter on clepliant, 7<*6 
-Industries, 7 is, 720-21 
-irrigation, 717 
—lakis, 7o5 
—map. 704 

mineral*. 718. 724 
-outlook, 724 
products, 7J5. 72 4 
river*. 7l*3. 705 9, 717, 721, 724 
-temple, TOO 

-towns and village**. 722, 723-24 
Biiapur, 801, 80"*-9, si t 
Bilbao, ;>s(M*. 3sos. ;isi*< 

Billitou, islaiul. 2641. 2647 
Bimberi Mountain, 441 
Bingyi, caves, 1127 
Buusalem, 519 

Bird Rock, H.vsynni vallev. 4206 
Birmingham, 17 S 7 . 1822. Js53. 1859, 1862 
Birmingham Waterworks, 4226 
Bits Nimrud, rum*, 272a 
Birzebbugia, 2656 
Bise, wind. 3879 
Biskra, climate. 594 
-communwation*, 557. 602. 1940 
-excurshm to M’ciiouivcfi 571 
-road fpun Li Kautara. 7»6s 
- -views, 552. 566, 573 577 
Bismarck Archipelago, 2886. 2888, 2»89. 
3786-88 

Bison, 1236, 1241, 4119 

Bitkhw, uSl-lield, 3200. 3263 

Bittia, 316, 319 

Biwa, lake, 2403, 2404 

Biyuk Magkiada, 1468 

Blackburn Peak, 51 

Black Forest, 1988 . 1995, 1999, 2003 

Black Mts., 4211, 4228 

Blackpool 1824 

Black Sea, 127. 767, 1079. 1281, 1464 

Blackwater fever, 336 
Blaenau Festiniog. rainfall, 4212 
Blagaj, 891 

Blagoveshchensk, 3643 
Biakang Mati, island, 3700 
Blanche Bay, 3787 
Blenheim, 2963 
Blida, 569 

Bloemfontein, 3741. 3762 
Bine Coat School, 2521 
Bine Mts., Australia. 412, 419, 420, 441 
Bine Mts., Jamaica. 2377 
Bine Nile, river, 1, 10, 3840, 3846 
Bos Vista, 960 
Bobadilla, 152. 156 
Bocac, scene. 906 
Bodenbach iPodmokly ), 761 
Boers, 178, 3745 
Bogdo-ola, aacriHl lake. 4019 
Bogott. 1425, 1426, 1427, 1428, 1434-36 
Bohemis, agriculture, 755-57 
-area, 749 

—climate, 751-52, 757, 767 
—commerce. 755, 757, 763-67 
—communication*, 764, 767 
—configuration, 749-51 
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Bohemia, description, 749-67 
—effect of physical conditions, 752-55 
—effects of separation irom Austria, 763 
—flora and fauna, 755, <67 
—forestry, 758 
—-frontiers, 749 
—geology. "49, 760-61 
—glass industry, 761, 762-63, 3291 
—industries, 752, 757-03, 1559 
—lakes, 750 
—legend, 752, 764 
—map, 750 
—minerals, 760-61 
—name, 749-52 
—natural divisions, 767 
—outlook. 767 
—population. 757 
—prehistoric remains, 764 
—products, 755-58, 767, 1559 
—rivers, 741, 746, 749-50 
—towns, 767 
—villages, 742, 743, 748 
—watering-places, 760-61, 763 
—See also Czechoslovakia 
Bohemian Forest, 752, 755, 761, 762, 764, 
1988 

Bohol, island. 3235 
Bokhara, khanate, 4024, 4032 
Bokhara, town, 4022-21. 4029, 4032, 4041 
Boksbana 4003 
Bolan Pass, 3348, 3357 
Bolivar, Simon, 2491, 4151, 4154, 4162 
Bolivia, access to sea, 1369 
—agriculture, 789-90, 791, 795 
—area, 769 

—bridge over torrent, 779 
—cholo potter, 793 
—climate, 771-77, 795 
—commerce, 794 

—communications, 769, 790, 791-94, 795 
—configuration, 769-71 
—description, 769-95 
—fauna, 780-89 
—flora, 774, 777, 779, 795 
—frontiers. 769, 776 
—gold-mining, 790, 794 
—history, 287, 769. 773 
—-Indian reed canoes, 793 
—Indians, 772, 775, 779, 789 
—industries, 790-91 

—journey across Cordillera Real, 777-80 
—llamas, 773, 787 
—malaria, 775 
—map, 770 
—minerals, 790-91 
—mountain passes, 775, 777 
—natural divisions, 795 
—outlook, 795 
—population, 791 
—products, 789-91. 795 
—rivers, 771, 774, 792 
—territorial losses, 769 
-tin-mines, 776, 790, 791, 795 
—towns, 794-95 
—two capitals, 794 
—wars, 1357. 1369 
Boll-weevil, 99-100, 427 
Bologna, 2318, 2333, 2342, 2343, 2344 
Boma, 1443, 1447, 1452 
Bombay City, Back Bay. 832, 834, 844 
—Back Bay. reclamation scheme, 844 
—bullock rekla, 837 
—climate, 829, 833-37 
—communications, 804, 831, 844, 1860 
—Courts of J ustice, 830, 840 
—description, 829-44 
—development scheme, 844 
—ekictric lighting and tramways, 844 
—< Government House, 834 
—harbour and docks, 830-32 
—history, 829-30 
—industries, 804, 840-41, 843 
—Jama Mas)Id. 830 
—local administration, 830 
—Malabar Hill, 834 
—map and plan, 830, 831 
—Municipal Buildings, 841 
—name, 829 

—native communities, 837-41 
—Paidhownie Street, 83# 

—population, 832-33, 837-41 844 
—Post office. 840 
—public buildings, 830-31, 832 
\ cows and pigeons, 838 
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Bombay City, S. Thomas’s Cathedral, 830| 
—seat of government, 830 ! 

—temple of Mombadevi, 829, 830, 839 
— University, 830, 833, 835 
—Victoria Station. 832 
-views, 834, 835, 843 
-water supply, 841-14 
Bombay Island, 829, 830 
Bombay Presidency, agriculture, 803 
—area, 797 
—bullocks, uses, 819 
—climate, 800-2, 828 
-communications, 804 
-conditions of life, 804-13 
—configuration, 797-99 
--description, 797-828 
—flora and fauna, 802-3, 828 
—geology, 804 
—■ industries, 804 
-map, 798 

—natural divisions, 828 
—outlook, 828 

—pilgrims bathing in (lodavari, 822 
-TMipul.it ion, 797, 803 
—products, 803-4, 828 
-towns, 813 
-v i'lagcrs cleaning domestic utensils, 824 
-walled village, 826 
-water butfahx-s, 819 
Bonchurch, 1828 
Bondi, beach, 3900, 3908 
Bonifacio, 1494. 1501 
Bonifacio, straits of, 3535 
Bonin Islands. 3064 
Bomvard, Swiss patriot, 1951, 3885 
Bonn, 1412, 1422, 1968 
Bora, wind, 8Hi 
Bora bora, island, 3771 
Bordeaux, 1920. 1925, 1930 
Bordighera, 3393 
Borgne, river, 3874 
Boric acid works, Italy, 4054 
Borinquedo*. 4262 
Borneo, agriculture, 857, 866 
—area. 853 
-bamboo bridge, 863 
—British North. See that ttlle 
-cattle show, 866 
—climate, 854*56, 880 
-commerce, 871 
—-communal rice barn, 852 
—communion! ions. 871 
-configuration. 853-54 
—l)ayak '* long house," 872, 873 
—di*#criptkm, 853-80 
-disease, 880 

—felling a camphor tree. 871 
-Ashing industry, 856, 862-66, 879 
—tik»ra and fauna, 856-57, 807, H80 
—geology, 854. 857-62, 864 
—gold-mine, 876 
-grave of native chief, 875 
-gutta-percha, tapping a tree, 872 
-head-hunting, 869, 880 
—industries, 862-67 
—jungle. 868 
-map. 854 

--maritam trees, 851 
-minerals, 855, 862, 867 
—native craft on river. 847 
I—native force, 855 

native population, 846, 850, 852, 872 
74 875 880 

native vi’llagcs, 860, 864-65, 872-74, 
876-80 

natives watching enemy boat, 850 
I—natural divisions, 880 
—oil, 852, 862, 878, 879 
}■—outlook, 880 
—pepper, 866, 877, 878 

pile dwellings, 848, 860, 862, 864, 865, 
869 

political divisions, 853 
—population, 871, 880 

products, 862-67, 869, 871 
-rice-growing, 846, 852. 862, 866, 873) 
—rivers, 853-54 
—rubber Industry, 863, 866 
—sago, 866, 869 
—timber, 856, 861, 866, 870 
—towns, 880 

Bornholm, 1629, 1633, 1647 
[Boro Budor, ruins, 2648 
'Boscastfi, view, 1848 
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Bosna, river, 882, 884, 907 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, agriculture, 882, 
884 

[—-area, 881 
-climate, 881, 920 
-commerce, 884, 908 
communications, 893, 897-908 
-conditions of lib', 908-20 
-configuration, 881 
-description, 881-920 
—education, 893-97 
flora anil fauna, 882, 920 
•geoli>g>, 882 
-houses, 915, 916 

—inclusion in Serbian Kingdcm, 3579 
[- -industries, 884-93 
-karst region. 881, 882. 902, 903, 917 
-Mahomedans, 883, 896, 897, 907, 910, 
917, 920 
-map, 882 
-minerals, 882-84 
mosques, 916 

-mountains, 886-93, 902. 906, 911, 

917-19 

- -natural divisions, 920 
-outlook, 920 
-population, 881, 920 
-products, 882, 920 
-professional life, 893-97 
[--religion, 898, 920, 3588 
-rivers, 881 

shepherds with sheep, 892 
-towns and village, 908-20 
Bosporus. 1455. 1460 , 1464, 1476 
Boston (England l. 1805 
Boston (Mass ). alien Immigrants, 921, 931 
Bunker Hill monument. 927 
cliarweter of people, 930-32 
Charles Street, 929 
climate, 4085, 4088 
Common. 92,4, 92tl. 929 
1 —communications. 932 

C<*ple> Square, 924-29. 932 
—Customs House Tower, 9*24, 928 
-descript km, 9‘21 -32 
-famous Bostonians, 930 
-Kaneuil Hall, 923, 960 
-future. 932 
-harbour, 924, 932 
-map 922 

moral Influence, 922, 929 
-New Old South ( hurch, 929, 932 
-Old South Chttri h, 931 
-Old State House, 923 
-parks, 929-30 

P ipulatkm, 921, 930-32 
ubllc Lihrar>. 924. 932 
-public service#, 932 
-Revere’s house, 9*23 
-State House, 9*23. 925 
lea Party," 923, 931 
-trade and industry, 921, 924, 982 
view's irom the air, 9*26-28 
BoUfoco Bay, 3352, 3361, 3372 
Botsl Tobago (Kotoaho Island), 189“ 
Bothnia, Hull of. 3857 
Boa Cornin, 541, 620 
IBougainville Island. 3781, 3788 , 3786 
Bouillon. 664. 665 
Bo ologne -s urmtr , 1912 
Bounty, H M S . mutiny, 3769 
Bounty Islands, *2939 
Bourget, lac du, 1925 
Bournemouth, 1821 
Bournville, 1771 
Bouvet Island, 371 
Bow River. 1235 
Boyana. river, 58. 61, 65 
Braociano. lake, 2349 
Brae mar. Highland game#, 3556 
Braga. 3*284 
Brahmanism. 2258 

Brahmaputra, river, change# of course, 

^ 326, 717 

rse described, 325-26, 333 
4th, 709 

HnUiifal) in valley, 331 
—source, 323, 3941, 3951. 3955 
-steamer services, 335, 721 
—unbridged, 709 

—upper course identified with T#an*p»>. 
323, 325 

Brails, 3429 
Bran, castle, 3482 



Brandon 


Brandon, mountain, 2298 
Bratislava (PrassbnrO. 1548, 1500, 1564, 
1506 

Brava, Island, 389 
Bray. 2288 

Brazil, agriculture, 967 
—area, 941 
—*' campos," 953 
- cattlemen, 948 

—climate, 948, 953. 957, 962, 3763 
—coast-line, 943*45 
-coffee Industry, 950, 953, 954, 955, 959, 
3525, 3534 
—colonists, 957. 961 
—commerce, 959, 961 
—communications, 947 949, 961, 962 
--configuration, 945, 052-57 
—descript ion, 941 -62 
—diamonds, 960, 2077 
--flora and fauna, 946, 952, 962 
—forest, 945, 946-52 
--tronllers, 941, 945 
—growth of nationality, 962 


- history,*#41-43 
-Industrie*. 957-01 


—labour, 958-59 
—map, 942 
—mineral springs, 940 

- minerals. 950-61, 3765 
--mountains, 939, 953-57 

- mud house, 938 

- natural divisions, 962 

- -outlook, 962 

- -palm-trees, 933 
—population, 957-58, 962 
—products, 957, 058-61, 962 

- residence of tlie presidents, 952 
-rivers, 945-46. 952*53 w57 
—rubber industry, 917*52 
--slavery formerly, 958-5V' 

- states, 9412 
—towns, 961-62 

- -water power, 948-49 

- -.Sec aUo Uk) dr Janeiro and 84o Paulo 
Brassavills, 1447 
Brea, 4264 
Brecon, 4214, 4228 
Brecon Beacons. 4211. 422“ 

Breconshire. 4224 
Bremen, 1959. 1974, 1981-86 
Brenner Pass, 1996. 1998. 4069 
Brstsia, 2333. 2341 
Breslau, 1975, 1981 3670, 3080, 36*2,1 

3687 

Brett, 969, 970, 977. 988. 1925 
Brick-making, 722, 1763, 3198 
Brtens, lake. 3877 
Brighton, 1817 
Brindisi, 2356. 2H60 
Brisbane, 418, 420. 428-30. 453-55 
Bristol. 1777-78, 1834, 1857, 1862 
Bristol Channel, 1834 
British Colombia. 99. 265. 1229, 1233 
British Guiana. *5## Guiana, British 
British Muslim Society, 222, 226 
British North Borneo, 853, 8.57. 864, 866, 
871, 880. See aiso Borneo 
British North Borneo Chartered Company, 
853 

British Somaliland. .See unaer Somaliland 
Bnttaoy, agriculture, 969 
—ancient name, 96.3 
--anecdote* of people, 965-66 
—area, 966 
--calvary, 984. 989 

- -cattle brought to be blessed, 987 

- - caves on coast, 977 
—diameter of people, 963. 965-66, 984, 

988 

-climate, 988 
—conet, 978-83, 991 
—communications. 988 
—configuration, 969-73 
customs, 963, 981 
'-departments, 966 
-description. 963-88 

- -faience, 985 
fishing industry, 966 9v' 

-history, 963-65 
--industries, 966, 90P 

- -language. 965 

- map, 964 

- marriage, 98; 

~natural division. 980 
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Brittany, opposition to progress, 988 
—outlook, 988 
—Pardons, 984, 985-88 
—place names, derivations, 983-84 
—population, 966, 988 
—prehistoric remains, 977, 983, 986-87,1 
990 1 

—products, 960, 960, 988 
—relics and ** rure*, M 984-85 
—religious feeling, 906. 984-86 
—river washing-place, 985 
—sardine industry, 960, 080 
towns, 985-88 
■tunny catch. 080 
vegetation, 988 
villages, 973-77 
Brno (Brtinn), 1559, 1561, 1566 
Broach. 803, 826, 827 828 
Broadstairs, 1821 
Brock. 2111 

Broken Hill (N.8 W.). 418, 435, 454 
Broken Hill (Khodesia), 3757 
Bromo, volcano, 2655 
Brooke. Raja, 853. 857 
Brooklyn. 2016, 2920 
Broom, pearl fisheries, 413 
Brown Willy, 1833 
jBrttc ken berg, view, 3685 
[Bruges, Bdrulnage of the Vineyard. 650 
—Belfry (Tour des Halles), 645, 660. C70| 
—canal to l>amriie. 648-49 
-canal to Erchriiggc, 658 
—lace Industry 677 
—Pont ( llev al, 640 
—Qua! du Kosalre, 647, 670 
— ltue des Pierre#, 658 
-8. Havtour’s Cathedral, 645. 658, 650 
—town-liall, 657 
Branco Spins, peak, 3535 
Brunei, state. 853, »6o, 867 
Brunei, town. *48. 860, 880 
Brumi Pass, 3880 
Brunn (Brno). 1550, 1561, 1566 
Brunswick, state, 1950, 1073 
Brunswick, town 1986 
Brass. 122. 128 

Brussels, BoU de la Caiubre, 1008-9 
- - Broodhule. 1000 
•Bourse, 1010 

-cliaritable institutions, 1009 
elmrch of Andericcht, 997-98 
church of Our Ijidy of Victories, 
1003-4. 1008 IOO0 
church of 8 Mary. HKKV-8 
-church of 88 Mirlutc! and Gudule, 997, 
098-09, 1000, 1<M»7 

-church of 8 Nicholas, 999-1000, 1006| 
-Cohmne du CongrA-*, 1012 
—communications. 665, 1010 
dormer castle, 997 
Grand Place. 996, 1001. 1008 
-history, 997-1009 
-hospitals. 1009 

HAtd dc Ville. 995, 1000 1001, 1011 
Industries, 1010 
language. 1010 
-map 998 

•modern town, descrlpflon. 1008-12 
■Notre Dame du Sablon, 1003-4, 1008,j 
1009 

origin of name 997 

Palais and Parc du ClnquantenalreJ 
1011 

Palais dc Justice 995. 1003 1004, 

1009-10 

Palais de la Nation, 1002 
I—Palais des Beaux Arts, 1009 
Ihtlais du Hoi, and park, 1002 
—patron saints, 997 
I—population, 677, 1008 
—Porte dc Hal, 1005 
(—** ftoldat lnconnu,“ 1012 
]—railway stations, 999 
I—statue to Godfrey de Bouillon, 1012 
—stat lice o( Kgmottt and Horn. 1008 
J—town walls, 1005 
(—university, 684. 1009 
view from air, 1004 
[Bryntiriou. Government House, 4000 
Budapest, air services, 485 
—Amlramy Street. 1026 

bridges, 1014, 1015, 1033, 1035 
f—Castle Hill, 1020, 1034 
*—Central Market, 1018 


Buenos Aires 


1028 


1331 

707. 


Budapest* church of 8. Matthias, 1020, 
1021, 1034 

—City Park, 1024, 1029. 1031 
—Clod Id " Palaces," 1020 
—combination of two towns, 1013 
—Customs House, 1018 
—description, 1013-30 
—destruction by various conquerors, 
, 1013, 1015-18 

—development. 1020-28 
\—Elizabeth Boulevard, 1027 

Elizabeth Bridge, 1015, 1020. 1032-83 
Eskti Ut, 1020 

, Fisherman s Bastion, 1020, 1030, 1034 
—Hoods, from Danube, 1013,1021 
—Gelldrt Hegy, 1019, 1023 
I—grain elevator, 1018 
I—industries, 1016, 1018-19. 1028 
Kcrepeser Street, 1022 
map. 1014 

Margaret Bridge. 1014, 1016 
Margaret Island, 1014, 1016 1018 
memorial to Baron Wesselenyl, 1013 
memorial to Kosauvh, 1030 
Millennium Column, 1033 
|—mosque, 1018 

museums, 1024, 1028. 1032 
-New York Life Insurance Co., offices, 
1027 

Parliament House, 1025, 1030 
—population, 1013 
principal buildings, 1028 
-quays, 1018-10, 1023 
-railway termini, 1025 
—“ ring " streets. 1013. 1020-21 
—Royal Palace. 1014, 1010. 1024 
-statue oi C/Ount Julius Andrasay 
—statue of JAnos Hunyady, 1034 
—statue of 8. Stephen, 1036 
—street, 1027 
theatres, 1022 
Turkish occupation. 1018 
—Vajda-Huuyad Castle, 1031 
-view’s, 1016-17 

Buddha, Adam's Peak legend, 1311, 

I—enlightenment at Buddh-Gaya, 

-image, Anuradhapura 1308 
-image, Kamakura. 2410 
— image, Nofukuji temple. 2389 
-image. Peking. 3170 
images, Burma, 1107, 1113, 1116, 1120 
images. Slam. 3611, 3624 
—P lira hat or “ Sacred Foot," temple. 
3615 

Buddh-Gaya, 707, 723 
Buddhism, China, decay. 3170 
Japan, 2407 
lamas. See that tttle 
monastery. China, 1395 
temples. Ceylon. 1304-5, 1331 
Bud«)ovsc« (Bodweis), 758, 764 
Budrum. 123 
Badweis. See Budejovke 
Buenaventura, 1434 
Basn Ayr*, island, 4257 
Buenos Aims, province, 288 
Bus nos Aim, town, amusements and 
sports, 1053-54 
—arcldtwture, 1047 
—area, 1037 
—Avenida Alvear, 1040 
—Avenida Callao, 1043 
—Avenida de Mayo, 1042, 1043, 1044, 

1050 

-boat trig on Tigre. 1052 
—Calle Florida, 1043, 1047-48, 1053 
-cathedral. 1061 

—church of Our Lady of the Rosary, 

1051 

iimate, 1037, 1054 
—clock presented by British, 1046 
—<communications, 300, 794, 1045, 1054. 

1 4148 

—description. 1037-54 
—docks, 1040, 1041 

—Government House (Casa Rosadak 
1039. 1042. 1043, 1050-51 
—main elevators, 1040 
—Hlpddromo Argentine, 1053,1054 
history. 1037-89, 4143 
Industries, 1054 
Jockey Club 1050,1054 
1—“ La Pzenaa ** offices, 1050, 1051 
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Buenos Aires 

Buenos Aires, Law Courts, 1048, 1051, 
1053 

—leading Iavtin-Americnn city, 3707 
-map, 1038 

— monument commemorating indepen¬ 

dence, 1043, 1040 

— miN'iimot Fine Arts, 1040 
-name, 1054 

—newspapers, 1050 

Pularto del Congreso, 1030, 1051 
-Pan-American eonierencc (1010), 425." 
plan, 1030. 1043, to44 
-Pinza Congreso, lull) 

-Plaza lnglaterra. 10 45 
--Plaza Lavalle, 1048, 1051-53 
—Plaza de Mayo, 1042 1050-51 
-Plaza S in Martin, 104 i. 1051 
-population. 1040. 105 4 
predominance in country, 288 
-rapid growth, 104(4. 1047, 1054 
—resilience of Paz tamily, 1051 

— Retiro station, 1045, 1054 
-social life, 1053-54 

—streets, narrowness, 1046-47 

—theatre, 1047, 1051-53 

—news, 1041, 10 42 

—water and lighting, 1054 

Buffalo, town, 40,s,>. 4uss 

Buffaloes, ploughing. 13ml, 1319.3614 

—use fur carting, Philippines, 3242 

—water buffaloes, 810, 3614 

Buffalo Mountains, 4u6 

Buga. 1435 

Bugis, tribe, 2650 

Bugtis, tribe. 3357 

Buitenzorg, 2641, 2643, 2649 

Buka, island, 3786 

Bukama, 1439, 14 41, 14 46. 3700 

Bukarest, amusements, 1004-08 

-—area. 1055 

—art ami music, 1064-68 
—Bank of Rumania, Ltd., 1059, 1061 
—Biserira Bucur, 1055, 1058 
—Calea V’ictorlei, 1056, 1065 
—carpet-filers, 1063 
—(,'assa de Bepunerl, 1059, 1061 
—cathedrals, 10.58, 1066 

—character of people, 1055-57 
—churches, 1058, 1066 
—civic improvements, 1062-64 
—climate, 1062. 3421-23 
—commerce, 1059, 1060 
—communications, 485, 1050-62, 3428 
—description, 1055-68 

— Doamna Bulaslui, 1058 1066 
—education, 1064 

— Klizabeth Boulevard. 1MV4 
—festivals and holidav#, 1008 
—first printing machine, ^064 
—fortifications, 1059 

—French influence, 1037 
—industries, 1058-59 
—map, 1056 
—meaning of name, 1055 

— palaces, 10,57, 10.58 

—parks ami gardens, 1058, 1067 
—population, 1055-57 
—post office, 1061 
—Press, 1064 

—principal buildings 1057-58 
—religious sects, 1058 
—second-hand book market, 1062 
—servants’ market, 1063 
—sobriquets, 107*6 
—theatres, 1064-68 
—university. 1061 
—views. 1060 

— Vlad Tzepea Tower, 1067 
BuUk, 1155 

Bulawayo, 3740, 3748, 37CO, 3762 
Buleleng, 26 45 

Bulgaria, agriculture, 1083 1088,1097 

— -art, 1091 

—character of people, 1100 
—climate, 1083, MOO 
—commerce, 4094, 1098 
—communications, 1071 1079, 1093-94, 
1098, lloo 
—currency, 1093 
—daily life, 1088-91 
—description. 1077-1100 
—finance, 1094-95 
—ilora and fauna, 108$. 1100 
—food, 1100 


Bulgaria hl*t<ry. 1077 3705-8 

-houses, 1088 

hv dro-eleetric power station, 1099 
industries, 1083. 108 4, 10c*. 1091, 1098 
lakes. 1086, 1089 
-land tenure, 1083, 1097 
-lumber on riv er, 1070 

- map, 1078 

-medicinal springs, 1079, 1080, 1091 
minerals, 1083 

• monks of <ir»vk Church 1073 

mountains, 1077-79, 10c0, 1081 1083. 

10*5-87. 1089 

- national costumes. 1095 

- natural dlv istons. 1100 

—old fortress and rin ks. 1085 
outlook, llOO 

- potlerv, 1084 

products. 1083-88. 1095. 1100 
rivers, 1079-8 4 

ros« culture, 1083-88, t092. 1093 
salt-mtnes, 1079 
si ul. 1083 

--territorial losses, it)77 
-town and country-dwellers contrasts, 
1091 

—towns, 1095-1100 
-treatment of women, 1100 

- - Ve aUo >ofia 
Bull-fight, 2502. 27 4 5 
Buna, river, *91, 900 918 
Bunker Hill, uinnerul on site, 927 
Burauo, 4174 

Burao, 3720 

Burckhardt, Arabian explorations, 221 
241 

Burgas, 1077. 1079. 1093. 1098 *uim> 
Burgenland, 461. 468 . 4 7 7, 487 493 
Burgos, 381*1, 3820 
Burgundy, umes, 1930 
Buriats, trii><\ 3638 
Burma, administration, 1132 
-ngru ult itre, 1117, 1118 
area. 1103 

- climate. 1106-17, 1132 
-coast hue, 110 4, 1106 
—commerce, 1 122. 1129 
-communications 1129, 1132 

- configuration, 1104 6 
coolies on Ira wadi, 1110 
description Mol-32 

--ilora and fauna, 1117-18, 1132 
—forest#, 1117-20 
—former capitals, 1130 
-irontier, 1101-3 
—geology, 1129-21 
-historv. 1101 
-industries, 1121-22 
-lnk»*s. Uo6 

-Lower. 1 loi. nos 1132 

— -map. 110*2 

minerals. 1120-21, 1122 
—native races, I 1 «»l 
-tutoral divisions, 1101, 1132 
-outlook. 1 1 42 
—paddv-boat 1114 
-pilgrims from Bmgvl 1127 
-population. 1101, I l«i-4 1122, 1130-32 
—products. 1117. 1118-22. 1132 
—rire-growing, ill8, 1122 
—rivers, 1103-6 
—-shrine, 1113 

—teak yard elephant*. 1121-25 
—towns and villages, 1129-30 

— 1’pper. 1101, 1108, 1132 

— volci4iiiH*s, 1106 
Barmans, 1101, 1130 
Burnie, 3929 
Burrtnjuck, <lam 4 43 
Burton, Sir Richard, xxv, IS 
Burtoo-on*Trent. 1787, 1833 
Burton Park, Sussex, I8u9 
Buru, island, 2651 
Burul, pass. 2465 
Bashirs, 3181, 3188. 3190 
Bushman, African, 38 
Bossaco. 3284 
Bustenari, oil-wells. 3434 
ButanUn, snake- farm, 3532 
Butnatron, lake, 1694 
Butrdn, castle, 379*2 
BedgOSSCZ, 3255, 2264 
Byela Tc her kora, 1095 
Byslogradchik, 1065 


Byelukha, peak, 3644 
Bytautium, 1453. 1 456 

C 

Cabinda, 171 
Cabrera, 517, 531 

Cacao, production. 1708, 1710, 1713 
C&ceres, 38 11 
Cactus, 3752 4132 
Cader Idria, 421 o 
Cadis, 1 40, 1 .*2 155. 157. 169 
Caen, 2980 , 2988 , 2996 
Caesarea, Palestine, 30*6 
Caesarea iKaisariyeb). Anatolia. 131 
Cagliari, 3 .*.is. 3540 
Cairo, air servite to Bagd id. 1757 
\rab quart* r. 1150-6 • 

\raldan Must uni. 1165 
hi Avars. 1146, I l,*6 
bridge# over Nile 1149 50, 1153 
Bulak. 1155 

( il.’ubl. nil. 1141. 1164 
description. 1141-66 
Lgv pi lan girls school, 1137 
l.uropean quarter. 111.* 
teluci is on Nile, 1 I 
-first production oi * Ai«la," 1146 

gilt i*s, 1 )!■.• t*6 

t.» /ira 84 s Ming (‘lub, 1150 
htHtorv. Mil 
h<M 19. 1151 
l*inailin 1 145 1146 1148 
Kb ill • 1-hluilill. 1146 1152-56 
mip. 1142 

-Mariette Pasha, grave of, M50 
Meh« met All Club, 1149 

mos<|uisi 116* 

ni"S 1 u* of \mr. 1165 

nv»s<jue Kl V/har, M61 1165 

III'*H.|Ur of H<»*. in, I 13i» 

ur»*qite of Ibrahim Aglui 1 Bln* 1 M.wqm > 

1138 1162 

m"Siju» of Mehemet \h, M I * 
mosqtH of 8uliati lla mu, 1139 111* 

must um. M50 
name, Mil 

native quarter. 1147. 1151, 1152 56, 
M 6 O 6 I 1165 
.Nih miter 1153 
obelisk of Seiiinrtf I , 1165 
oil.ice of M’hi met All, 1)44 
Place de I'Opera, 1 1 46 
population 1 142 45 
Koval Palace M 15. 1147. 1148 
8hephcard s llfsf.-f. 1141-42, 1150 
statin of Ibrahim P »*ha, 1145 1146 
1 autlkia, MI5. 1146 Ills 
threshing Vihuit, t infi 
tomb* of the Caliph* 1149 
tombs of tin* Mameiuk*#. 1145 
f ur( riuh, 1148-49 
views. 1)40 1143. 1141 116 1, I 164 

Calabria, 2154, 23,. 9. 2360. 2363 
Calais, 1911 
Cal am a, 4361. 1365 
Calcutta, area 1 lbs, 1171 

Bengal secretariat bull lings, 1174 
BUck Hole, sit#* M67 ||74 
-Botanical Hardens, Ut*u 
j Burra Bazaar, 1177 
-cat h'slrul. 1176 
1 -Chnuringhl, 1170 
j -chief buildings. 1176-77 
-*' cfiikan ’* fam v work, 71&. 

- Tbit pur Ron*I, M69 
climate, lisp 

commerce. 721. 1167, 1176 

- communb ation#, 721. 11»»7 
lmliiousiv Square. 1172, 1174 

- description, 1167-80 
-Fort M I Ilium. 1172, M 79 
-garden# and Parks, JImo 

—Government House 1175. 1176 

- Government irnuslermi to In U*i. I»7 • 

- High Court. 1173 
—hlftorv. 1167 

—Improvement Trust, 1168. 1169 
~-Industrie#, 1171 
-Jute industry, 1172 

- MuMaii, 1172, 1175. 1178, 1179 
—map, 1168 

- -Ochterlouy Monument, U7tf 
k—■overcrowding, 1168 
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Calcutta, pnpulatinn, ll68, 117ft 
m-Jtum, rr.iHunx fur, 1107, MOft 
N.Ht Office. 1107. 1171 

- xeaxcngir*, I 169-72 

- :uid amum-uu-nt*, MHO 

- Htn-M. 1 I 70 
temple*, M77 

Victoria Memorial Hall, 117.5, 1170-77 
xiewn, ! 170, l 171. M7H 7ft 
Caledonian Canal, :».'*«’» I 
Calgary, 1 -'to. 1231. UN 
California, 'J7 41, :jom* iL'fl. 4 127, 4128 
Callao. 2483. ii »m 4. ,fn>5, 12or. 
Caitamsietta, nuiplmr-mlm*, 30('»o, 3667 
Calvi, t:>oi 
Calypso Glacier, 271 

Cam. rivi-r, llnj, 1 1H7, 11 MW, 1H1M, M9W 
CamagUey. I r* t:t 
Camara de Lobot, xlew, 383 
Camarane, 11** de la, 33»>5, 3307, 3309 
Cambay, <»ulf of. hih, h25 
Cambay, Kuun *»< , *2u 
Cambodia, 2203, 220.,. 2207, 2209 227'. 
2tf?fb 2284 ,Srr ahu Ind«*< hinn 

Cambridge, ” Hark*," IIH'J, Mh$, llMi 

1 1 OH 00 

" Bildg* ol Sigh*." I lc7. 11 0 ;, 
llin klnglmtn ( nil* tfr, 1204 

< OrM h ( «.}bgi . luol 

< lap' Bridge. I low 

( 1 tr** < • *li.-«,-. 1 1H.1. 1 107, 1 lWO 
t * >rpu* 1 hrl*t l r dh g*, MO 1, M 96 
d»M*r.ptioh. i 1 ho- mol 
l **'U nrng Si r« «-t, M92 
loam ii»»m*I ( ollegr. 1 2>>i 
Hi/vmIojiiu Mum'M il. IIhiI. MOO 
(•' *i»\ 1 Mr ami (am* l oil* g *, M h*. M 07 
I 2'hi, 1202 

(■rent h Marx's Chunh, 1102, lift'd. 
12o.l 

„b*u* 1 ’nlleiiv, 12o | 

Klim H ( «>!]<g* , 1 tHl JIM'! ! ion. 1 11*7 
Magdnh to* Colhg* . 120.1, 12»>i 
map 1 H«* 
m irk''f nHjmirr, 1193 
Mark* 1 Mr. < t, ! 102 
m >num<-nt «»u Hip- of All 8alut*' (‘liur. h 
1 is 1 

-narn*. MHO 

P**mbr«»ke Collie, 1101-02 
Pcterhmi*. 1 1*0. 11 e*7. I )90 01 
Qnnn * I *.ileg,\ Mho, } 10A 96, 1 107 
K«tf* nt Street. MOt 
Roman < afhMle Church, 1104 
h Brnet * Chttrrh, MOt 
h ( ufharltic a rolled. I 11W, 1*201 
•s John n 1 ollrtf.’, 1 1 h2, 11h*, Mh; 

mo, mm, 1204 
S Marx Hi.- I.im**, MH7, M01 
h s. puU'tirt fi Church, l2«*o 

'M-natr Horn**', I2«*l, 12'»:t 
Sidney ( olhgi, 1*204 

-taking <»1 degree*. 120*2-3 
Trinity Bridge, 11 OH. MOO 
Irinltx Volume, MH2, 1 inf., 1186, M01 
1 1 Oh , 120*2. 12on.4 
Trinifx Hall, 1107 
I nlxcr«it> Building*. 1 10*2-OA 
1 nlxcrsity IJhrurx, mimili. 1202-3 
Camels, Ab>*tduki. luading up, lu 
XlgerUu rumvimn, 576, .'*77 
VrahUn breed*. 27*3 
V* Htrulia. park nutnul*. 418 
Ba< Irian or Aula tie, 2788. 2703 
Beduin I'ttrp*. Arabia. 231 
mriixan arriving, Tamaske. 3840 
earning wommi in litf*r»r, 340a 
lording rl\**r. TurkMan. 4038 
* Nigerian raraxan, 2W10 
Balnaftnr, caraxau reatiu«, 3085 
BurOtth, 327*0 

r«*«tlujrf. Sahara lkr*ar*rt, 3404 
South Africa, tran*iPK*rt iih#*. 377*0 
trnlulnu to kiicrl. HomalilauO, 3724 
watcrluii. 3720, 3840 
'vriuttit rarrlcit By. 3725 

Camaroon, 1443, 2i>«:*, 208fl. 2087. 208s. 

20443. >>e a/40 tiuinca Ijirnln 

Cameroon, p«ak. 34. 2087. 2o88 

Camp Charveifi, aetih nu ut, 2080 
Campaina, *2340. 23tV» 

Campbell Island, 2030 

Camphor, 871, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1005 


Canada, atrrlnilturc, 1220, 1232 

ar«a, 120a 
hi-axrr, 1230. 1*212 
hl-um, 1211 

( unaillan faciflc Itallnay, 1208, 120ft, 
J 220, 1234, 427ft 
-rat talo, 124 1 
Chinook." 1220 
" < lav B‘-lt12*20 

-film itc, 2(13, 2(»(1, 2(17, 121ft-2ft. 1233. 

1214 

^'otiuiiiiiiicatiouh. 12l.*i, 1217, 1203, 1241 
1 011tim1r.ition, 1 21 m 2ft 

il< hi Dpt ion, 12071-11 
** Br\ Bi It123W 
Knkimo**. 27»ft, 203, 2H4, 2H.7, 28C 
* Mi nt, 1 207* 

fauna. 208-78, 123(1, 1241, 1242. 1243, 
124 1 

flora. I *2 I i 

h»r***t>*. 208, 270, 1205-7, 1233 
fur iiuliiMtn, 12*4(1, 1212 

ipilotfv 1218-20 
■jl.u I* rn. 20**, 1227 
k'oM-iiiinintr. 2nl 

«rafn centra 1*211. 1215, 1212, 1233 
Krain r|» \ at<»r. j 215 
(In at Mmmlain K**t*ion, 122ft 
-(in at Plain 122o 2ft 
ja< k rahl.it HI aluj tn. \ 1 ti \carH* cvclc 
1230 

laki* 1207-15 
imp. 1 *2 oO 

itttiirr.il*, 27ft*M. 1207, J2ln-lft, l*22o 
1 2'2ft 

Miinlmt camp*. 122ft 
ui* w»««-, 1*243 

maintain*. 1221, 1224-25, 1227, 1235 

nui«k*-f!x, 1*220 

Hail'*nal 4 ark*, '230 

Juit oral ills t*n m*. 121 h. 2ft, 12 44 

northern t* rni<irii-h, 1*2.iG 

*.il 27ft 

out I “ *k, 1214 

iiul-ii*- hn-aklrur up. 1*210 
prn<|itrt« 27ft, 121ft 20, 124 4 
i.riixltuHM. inlmiiii-traii* n 4277 
r. itnher. tmlrntry, 27ft, 2M-3 
ri\«*r%. 1215-18 
»o»iih, 1230-4 4 

ii'nl# \ #*harm. 1220-31, 1233 
xiat 1 r p' u* t, 1 21 h 
wh.-at rr.ip 1232. 1233. 42 h 1 
-Vr ri/*n Montreal, V/ncbt*. 'li.roun 
anil Wlnnipiti 
Canadian Gully, 433 

Canadian Pacific Railiray, 1208, ljow 
1220. 1254, 127ft 

Canadian Shield, W7. fts, 1220. 1231 

Canalonea, 414(4 

Canals, see lommunh-atlonH vunh*r «*a<h 
t omit rv 

Canary Islands, case tillage, 373 
4 Innate, 375-7, 380 
ih-M-ription, 371, 380 
tltf-tre**, ‘.UH4 
flora. 3 ho. 300 
flora I carpet*. 377 
tfroloifx, 3*47. 371 
imluetrh**, 3>o 
mount a in*, 374, 376, 3S<5 
population. 380 
potter*. 373 
product*, 374. 380. 3ft0 
road from l^o* Palm n* to Atalaya, 374 
Canberra, 41h. 4 27. 4 4 7. 455 
Candia, l r »lo-M. 1513. 1515, 1516 
Canea, 15(M4. 1514. 15 10 
Cannet, 3385, 33s6. 33ft0 
Canoe, Jaxancw double canoe, 2654 
Nigerian native, 2075 
South Sea lalainhTH, 3753, 3755. 3781 
Canterbury,town(KiiylamB. I7W3-W5, 1844 
Canterbory. district (New Zealand), 2ft44. 
2W63. 21461 

Canterbury (Christchurch). 2W63-64 
Canton, building*. 1253*54 
cit\ wall, 1247-53 
climate, 1247 
I dnuTiptbm. 1246-54 

European ntiarfer, 124ft. 1250, 1253 
-hrfst knglhn faetorx, 32 4 
—floating population, 1240, 1248, 1250. 
1252 


Can ton. foreign trade. 12 45-40, 1251 
hidory, 12 45-46, 1251 
houm-H, 12 47 
mip, 12 40 
-name, 12 45 

p miilntion, 1246-47, 1248 
-railway de\elopmenf, 12'»4 
Shane i'll, 124ft. 1250, 1253, 1254 
-Shaineen canal, 1250, 1251 
-HtrertH, 1251. 1253, 1*254 
-t< tuple <»i the *i\e Hundred (ienil, 
1253, 1254 
-xiewH. I24M-4W 

Canton (Wait River, 323, 1371, 1378 
Canute, king of England, Ktorx, 17H2 
Cape Breton Island, 1207 
Cape Coast Cattle, 20ft5 
Ca'pe of Good Hope, agilculture, 1200-69 
1272 

-area. 1255 
( ape wagim, 1273 
-1 Innate, 1255, 1257-00, 1273. 1274 
-commerce, 127' 1274 
-rommu ideal ion*. 18(* 1274,3760-02 
configuration. 1255-57 
description, 1255-7 4 
-illamond-mmiH, 120ft, 1270 
edmation, 127 4 
iWlune*. 120ft 

flora and fautm, 1200, 1274, 3718 
-geology, 1257, 120ft 
growth, 1255 
- mdudrn*, 1269-74 
mi), 1250 
mineral*, 126ft 
natural dixhdon*. 1274 
-o*trlch farming, 120', 3748 
outlook, 1274 
produit*. 1272-73, 1274 
profeHidnnt*. 1274 
■rior*. 1255-57 
tinOer, 12(8) 
town**, i*27 4 
Capernaum, 3»C0 

Cape route, discovery bv Portuguese, 
324 

Cape-to-Cairo Railway, 180 . 3760-62 
Cape Town, 1257f 125 h, 120ft, 1274. 3740 
Cape Verde la., clmutr, 387, 3nft-ft3 
ale-eripfinn. 3HW-W.J 
g<*ologx . 307, 38ft 
m uiiitain**. 3 h 7 
-number of islands, 372, 389 
-outlook. 404 
-ttixxtt*. 372. 3 h 7 
Capn, inland, 2353 

Caracas 414ft, 4150. 4151, 4152, 4153. 

4154. 4157. 4102 
Caracas, peak, 4150 

Carcassonne, lft33 
Cardamum Hills, 2236 
Cardiff, 1802, 4221. 4227 
Cardiganshire. 4203. 1212 
Carew Cross, near Pembroke, 4205 
Carrtse, xi*>w, 1494 
Caribbean Sea. 2373, 2388 
Caribou, 44. 20-77 
Carinthia, 461. 470. 474, 482, 4Ml 
Cannthian Alps, 468 
Carisbrooke Castle. 1828, 1801 
Carlisle, 1825. 1830 
Carloforte. 3538. 353ft 
Carmarthenshire, 4203. 4221 
Carmel, Mount, monastery, 3069 
Carnac, l>83. 987. 990 
Carnarvon, castle. 4219 
Carnarvonshire. 4203, 4212, 4222 
Carnatic, 797. 8<>o. 802, 803, 828 
Carniola, 3579. 3585 
Carob tree, 1537 

Carol Bridge (Ikinubc), 1655, 1657 
Caroline Islands, 3056, 3058-64 
Carpathian Mta., 1550-51,* 1553 54, 3263. 
3426 

Carpentaria, Gulf of, 441, 460 
Carpet industry, 1063, 4042 
Carrara, marble quarries, 3386. 4051 
Cairon, Iron furnace*. 3556 
Carstensa, Mount. 2^7 
Cat tagena (Coh unhia), 1421. M 29 14 34 
Caitaaena (Spain 1 , 137.380ft 38 is 

Cartago, <li*stniyM b\ enrthquaki. 1297 
Carthate, 540-41. 544. 620, 2695 
Casa Blaboa, 557, 617, 618, 619, 1940 




Cascade Landing 

Cascade Landing, Noriolk Island, 3785 

Cashes, 2493, 3280 

Casiquiare channel, 4151 

Cast ian Sea, 324. 1277, 3178, 3181 

Cassino, Monte, 2303-04 

Castello Branoo, 3284 

Castelnuovo di Val di Cecina, 4054 

Castile, 042, 2597 

Castle Rook Station (Clou), 823 

Castro, 948, 949 

Cat Island, 4209 

Catalonia, architecture, 043. 044 
—character of people, 042*44 
—dialect, 642, 043, 644 
—fam >us» inen and women, 042 
—separation question, 044 
Catamaran, 2230 
Catania, 3651 3055. 3062 
Catinaccio, peak, 4080 
Cattalo, 1241 
Cattaro, 3592, 3595 

Cattle Industry. See under each cou nt ry 
Cant, 1909 

Canca, river, 1423, 1135 
Caucasia, climate, 1281, 1287 
—communications, 1275, 1280, 1284-85 
—description, 1275-87 
-flora and fauna, 1281-83, 1287 
—fortress, 1278 

—legend of Prometheus, 1270, 1277 
—map, 1270 
—metal work, 1275 
—military road, 1275, 1278, 1279 
—mountain passes, 1275, 1278-79 

- -natural division, 1275, 12>7 

- -oil district. 1275-77, 1285 
—outlook, 1287 

—political divisions, 1287 

—population, 1281. 1287 

—products, 1275-77, 1283-84, 1287 

--rivers, 1275, 1281 

—towns. 1285-87 

—See alto Azerbaijan and Georgia 

Caucasian races, 38 

Caucasus Mts., 1275, 1277-79, 1863 

Candebec. 2983. 2991 

CauMwayhcad, Wallace Monument, 3552 

Canto, river, 1520 

Cauvery, river 2230, 2239, 2255 

Cawnpore, 2209, 2215-17 

Cayenne, town, description, 2076 

Cayman Islands, 4257 

CeariL 947. 957 

Oebft island, 3235, 3241 

Cefalh. 3001 

Celebes, island, 2641, 2047, 2050 
Celts, 2287-92 

Central Amerioa, agriculture. 1295 
—antiquities, 1298-1300, 1301 
—area, 1289 

—climate, 1290, 1298, 1300 
—coffee-growing, 1292*93 
—commerce, limited formerly, 1295 
—communications, 1293, 1295, 1290-97, 
1299 

—configuration, 1289-90 
—description, 1289-1302 
—flora and fauna, 1290-91, 1295, 1300 
—handicrafts, 1295 
—houses, 1294 
—Indians, 1294 
-mahogany-cutting, 1294 
—map, 1290 
—minerals, 1295 
—natural divisions, 1300 
—outlook, 1300 
—population, 1289 
—products, 1295, 1300 
—rivers, 1290, 1297 
—towns, 1289-90. 1295-98 
—transcontinental canals, 1296, 3090 
—volcanoes, 1289 

—See alto Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panamd and 
Halvador 

Central Asian Railway, 4032-35 
Central India Agency, 2187. 2189, 2192, 
2194, 2196, 2205. 2209, 2212. See 
alto India, Central 
Central Proyinoe (Ceylon), 1322 
Central Provinces (India), area, 2187 
—brought under British rule, 2187 
—climite, 2194 
—communications, 721, 2212 
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Central Provinces, fauna, 2196 
—geological form it ion, 2205 
-industries, 2205-0 
-native states, 2187 
-population, 2187 
—products, 2190-205 
-rivers, 2192 
-towns, 2217 
-watershed, 2189 
—See alto India, Central 
Cephisia, 349. 300 
Ceram, Island, 2051, 2052 
Ceres, scene, 1204 
Cernavoda, 1055, 1057, 1000 
Cerro, 2798 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Co., 3206 
Certosa of Pavia, monastery, 2340 
Cetigne, 3587 
Ceuta, 572, 589 
Ceylon, administration. 1318 
-agricultural developments, 1318 
-area, 1310 
-Buddhist monks on Adam’s Peak, 1330 
-caves, 1309 

•climate, 1309, 1310-11, 1324 
-coast. 1313. 1314-15 
-coffee disease, 1322, 1323 
-commerce, 1324 
—communication with India, 1314. 1324. 
2232 

—communications, 1309-10, 1323-24 
-coutlguratlou, 1309-10 
-coral formation, 1313-14 
description. 1309-24 
-flora ami fauna, 1311, 1318-23, 1324 
geologv, 1309. 1310 
-irrigation. 1317 
legends. 1311. 1314 
l*»st t itles," 1318 
map. 1310 

-native boats on river, 1303, 1320 
-natural divisions. 1324 
-outlook. 1324 
-pearl industry, 1324 
•position, 1310 
-previous stones, 1324 
-products, 1322, 1324 
-provinces. 1318 
-rice-growing, 1306, 1317, 1319, 1322.! 
1328 

-rivers, 1311-13 

-tea industry, 1307, 1319, 1322, 1323 
-timber, 1318 

-water storage " tanks." 1312-13 
jChabrolbaten (L5llo). 3062 
Chaco, 293. 304. 3101*2. 3111 
(Chad, lake, 2088, 2967, 3839-44 
Chad, Military Territory, 1437, 1443 
Chagot Islands, 321 
Chagrcs river, 3092-93, 3094 
Chains d« Maorss MU., 3381 
Chaksam, ferry. 3955, 3956 
Challenger Ridge, 367 
Cham ha, 2452 

Chambord, Cli&tcau de, 1920 
IChameleon, Angola, 180 
Chamonix, 1936, 1948 
Champaran, 705, 7 47 
Chamandi Hill, near Mysore, 2233 
'Cbanderi, muslins. 2209 
Chandernagore, 723. 2254. 2255 
Chang-nai-Sban Mt*. 2685, 2686, 2689 
Channel la. 1789, 1790, 1792, 1829, 1834.! 
1847 

Chnntabun (Chantabori), 3023. 3628 
Chao-Cbow-fo. 1386 
Chappar Rift, railway bridge, 3344 
Chapra, 724 

Chapoltepeo Cattle, 2744, 2745 
Charkhan, tribe, 4039 
Charleroi, 216. 221, 663, 690 
Chariot bland, 1716 
Charleston, 4095 
CharieeviHe (Joko Panda), 1446 
Charlotte Amalie, views. 4266. 4267 
Chariottenborg (Berlin), 737, 740 
Chariton Poreet, 1837 
Charitook, Job, 723, 1167, 1168 
Cbarqui, drying and preserving, 307 
ChAloan-ftalint, tail workings, 89 
Chatham, 1782 

Chatham Ulandt, 2939, 2944, 2965*66 
Chatsworth, 1818 

2120, 2142, 2324 


Cheetahs, 3725, 3726 
Che-kiang, 1376, 1377 
Chelly, Gallon de, 4131 
Cheltenham, 1815 
Chemulpo, 24731, 2481 
Chepstow, rainfall. 4212 
Cbtran, river, 1929 
Cherbourg. 2985 
Cherchel, 591, 592 
Cheren, 13. 16 
Cherrapunli, 329 
Cherwell. river, 3034 
Chester, lMll. 1840, 1853 
C leiterfleld, 1827 
Cheviot HUls, 1831 
Chicago, Art Institute, 1335, 1336 
- Auditorium Theatre. 1343, 1344 
—Hoanl of Trade, 1345 
-character of Jicople, 1341-43, 1348 
climate, 1339, 4085. 4088 
commercial activities, 1341-44 
crime, 1348 
culture, 1344-46. 1347 
description, 1333*48 
divorce statistics, 1339 
Jack Him Boulevard, 1345 
marriage statistics. 1339 
Miehigan Avenue, 1332, 1336, 1348 
Michigan Avenue Link Bridge. 1340 
naturalisation question, 1333-29 
packinghouses, 1337, 1338 
parks. 13 la 
plan. 1334 

population, 1333, 4134 
pres* U46 

racial biding, 1333-39 
railway systems. 134J 
slums. 1341, 1317 
*oem| diiIns. 1348 
-statue of Lincoln, 1346 
•dockyard*. 1337, 1339 
•symphony Orchestra. 1344 
-Temple. 1341, 1348 

- 1 diversity. 1342. 1344 
" uplift work." 1347-48 
views. 1336 
Western Avenue. 1339 
Wrigiev Building. 1340 
Yerfcea Olwcrv story, 1342 

Chicago rivsr, 134u 
jChiddingitone, 1843 
Chi eng man population, 3628 
Chiffa. river, 569 
(Chile, agriculture, 1357 59, 1361 
amt. 1357 

cactus growing In desert. 3752 
character of people, 1369 
climate. 1357. 1369. 3765 
commerce, 1364, 1369 
communications. 298, 300, 1361, 136 * 
1367-69 

copper. 1365. 1367 
description, 1357-69 
deserts. 1359 

figure of Christ on frontier, 1353 
flora and fauna, 1361-64, 1309 
-forest*. 1361 

industries, 1357-69, 1364-67 
-Islands, 1361 
—map, 1358 

“mineral*, 1369. 1360, 1362. 1364, U65 
1366, 1367, 3763 

--mountains. 1349, 1350 1352-53, 1359 
-natural divisions. 1369 

- nitrate. 1364, 1366, 1367 
-outlook, 1369 

product*. 1357-59, 1369 
—provinces, 1357 
-railway bridge over Loa, 1366 
-rivers, 1361 
scenery. 1349 
-territorial gain*. 1357 

- town*. KW9 
—traces of Incas, 1361 
—war*, 1357, 1369 

—water supply. 1361 
—See alto Patagonia and Santiago 
Chftka. lake, 705 
Ohilkra. 1961. 3885 
Chimara, 68, 70 
Chimborato, 1706. 1715 
China, agriculture, 1371-72. 1376. U79 
—ancient capital, 1376, 1377 
„ 1371 
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China, bank inn, 1382 i 

—Buddhism, decay, 3170 

- classes of people, 13H6-87 

- -climate, 1372*70. 13K8 

--commerce, 1245-40. 1380 
-communications, 1383, 1385-86, 1391 

- -description, 1371-88 

- dwellers in IxmtH, 1371, 1388 

- Kuropeann and health, 1372, 1373 

- first European settlements, 324, 1245 

- flora ami fauna, 1376, 1379 

- food. 1370, 1379 

- forests destroyed, 1376 

- funeral, 3171 

- geology, 1371 

- Great Wall. 323, 1394, 2058 

- Industrie*. 1379-82 

- invasions, 323 

- funk, 1383 

- labour conditions, 1382 
map, 1372 

- middlemen, 1382 

- niUier&lfL 1370 

- natirmlnlvisions, 1388 

- Opium War, 1240 

- -outlook, 1388 

pagoda, 1393 

- IKipulation. 1380-87 

- iwistnl service, 1384 

- -products. 321. 1370-82. 1386. 1388 

- provisional classes, 1384 

- relations with Japan, 2421-22 
rice. 137 h 

riv ers. 322-23, 324, 1371, 1385-87, 13H8i 
wun pan, 1383 
silk industry. 1382, 1380 
tea, 1377. 13*0 
to* ns, 1387-88 
\ Milage life. 1387 
Western influences, 1384 
srr at»n Canton. Peking Shanghai 
Chindwin. river, 1103, 1100 
Chtneaa Turkistan. Set under Ttirkistan 
Chingcbowfu. 2092 
Chinnampo. luirbotir, 2473 
Chinook, 1229 

C hiaro it, former Ihit*h settlement, 723 

Chipping Campdsn, 1821 
Chiromo. 1091 
Chita, 3043 
Cbitor, 3342. 3345 

Chittagong, 335. 703, 705. 713. 721. 722 
Choda, family. 745 
Cholo, (sitter, Bolivia. 793 
Cbolon. 2208. 2270 
Choruk So, river. 310 
Chou Hagpnr. 703. 704 709, 710 718 , 724 
Christchurch, 2942 2963 
Christiania (Oslo), Bjomken, I4<h> 

- churches, 1400 

- -description. 1397-1400 

Kid voids Bind*. 1399 
eminent ritixen* 1406 
festival of May 17th. 1406 

- Koikes Museum, 1390 

- fort i ess of AkcndiU*. 1398. 1403 

- great fire* 1397 
Moved Bancgnard. 1402 

- industries, 1403. 1404 
Jerniianeturv, 1402 
Katl Jotiau* Gate. 1397. 1398, 1399. 

1401 

- ma m 1398 

- medieval site. 1398 

- name, reversion to Oslo, 3026 

- National Theatre, 1*402 

- Notad institute, 1404 

- notable buildings. 1398. 1404 
-Parliament House, 1399 
-IKipulation, 1397 

- rapid growth 1397 
Royal Palace, 1404 
shipping, 13MMW4 

—skhrupnlng Wtc. 1404-41 
-Hlotapark 1404 
* unlvenrity, 1398, 1406 
—views. 1400-3, 1405 
*-Vlkhtg ships preserved, 1398-90 
Ohristians&nd, 3021 
GhrisUanahavm, 1479 > 

Christ ma# Island (Indian Ocean). 2230 
Chrftvtaaa Island (Pacific Ocean*. 3056 
3779 

Chukot, district 3145. 3151 


Chubbt, river, 3151, 3153 
Chngnchak, 2770, 2791 
Chakchis, 259 

Chu-Kiang (Pearl), river. 1240, 1252 
Chumalhari, 3949, 3951, 3952 
Chumbi valley, 3945, 3947, 3950 
Chuquioamata, 1307 
Cbusenji, lake, 2394 
Cienfaegoi. 1533 
Cilicia, 128. 135, 319 
Cilicun Oates, 133 
Cincinnati, 4130-32 
Cinque Porte, 1778, 1794 
Cintra, 32 4 7 . 32(59 . 32 7 4 , 32 86 
Ciopleni, 3425 
Cu-Caacssia, 1287 
Citta Vecchia dfoUbUe), 2607, 2669, 2673,1 
2675. 2076 
Ciudad Bolivar. 4157 
ICiudadsla, 528. 529, 532 
Ciudad Rodrigo, view, 3792 
‘Clermont Perrand, rainfall, 1925 
[Cleveland, 4090 , 4113 
CBIden, 2299 

iCloghane, on Brandon Bay, 2298 
Clontarf, twttle of, 1073 
Clove, cult lv at km, Zanzibar and Pemba, 
42HH-M9 
ClOTSllf. 1827 
dwydian range. 4211 
Clyde, river, 2013. 2015 2024, 2027, 2029, 
2031. 2032, 3555. 3550 
Clydesdale, coal field*. 3550 
horse#, 3564-05 
iCnoaeus. Set Kriossoe 
[Coal, Belgium, 690 
-Bengal. 718 723 
Holland. 2129 
Manrhurla. 2094 

- Mheria, 3029, 3631-32 
Hpitrbergen. 264. 279. 281 
Vi »1 h, 4221. 4222. 4*2*25 

See nho minerals under each cotintry 
I Coats Land. 192 
(Cohlena, 1970. 1971 
Cobre Rivet irrigation Canal. 2386 
Cochabamba, 775. 7*9. 791, 795 
Cochin, Mate, 2*251 

Cochin China, 2203. 2200. ‘2267. 2268, 
2269 2271. 2275. 2270 See -U*o\ 

Indod’hina. French 
Cochineal, Canary Iduuls trade, .30 
Cockatoo Island, 3904 
CockenU engineering works, Hcraing, 663 
[Cocoa, mtn>duceri t<» England, 171U 
nf Thomas l*land. 399 
West \frira, 2089 . 2<>y3 
[Coconut (vilin, peculiar variety. 2223 
j New Guinea plantation*. 2896 
**1*111116 nnrscrv Solomon Is . 3784 
Cocos Is., 2219. 2228-29 22.50. 3908 
[Cod Ashing, Iceland 2169 2177 
N< w f<iundland 2*7 t. 2*75. 2878 
Portugal 32*2 
ICoflee-growmg. \b\**iiiia. varieties 7 
Hraril. 953. 954. 955. 959. 3525. 3534 
< entral AnvrUn, 1292 93. 1295 
lev Ion. disease appear*. 1322. 1323 
(’<*j!a Rich. driing prtHtws, 1293 
t'nba, 1532 
M«s'lika variety, 7 
-yield, 953 

Cocman's Kloof, 1265 
Coimbra, 2490, 3277, 3284 
Colchester, 1817 1826*27 
Col de Baveils, 1495 
Col du Lautaret, 1934 
Ooleuso, 2852 
Col mar, 84. 87, 90, 91. 92 
Cologne, " Adoration of the Magi,” 1421 
-Alton Markt. 1415 
-amusements ami sports, 1408 

- -archbishopric, 1408 11. 1412 

- -bishops, 1468 

-bridge replacing bridge of boats, 1414 
— British occupation, 1407, 1412 
-cathedral, 1411, 1412, 1413, 1414, 1421 
-AVntral Station, 1419 
—church of Gross 8. Martin, 1414, 1417 
—church of 8. Onnibert, 1420 
-church of 8. Gereon, 1418, 1421 
—church of 8. Ursula, 1411. 1421 
j—churches, 1421-22 
l—commerce, 1422 


Cologns, desrriptlpn, 1407-22 
-Dent sober Ring, 1409 
-ea>j-de-Cologne, 1422 
-historic buildings, 1412-22 
history, 1408-22 
-IlohensUufen Ring, 1409 
—Hohenzollern Bridge, 1410, 1418, 1422 
—Hohestrasse, 1119, 1422 
—manufactures, 1422 
-map. 1408 
-origin of name, 1408 
-population, 14'10, 1411 
•ftathaue, 1416, 1422 
-religion, 1411 

- view from air, 1410 
—Wallraffplatz, 1419 
—Water Kporte Club, 1407 
Colomb Bee ha r, 557, 604 
Colombia, agriculture, 1431 
—area, 1423 

—cattle imrges. 1429, 1435 
—climate, 1423, 1424. 1425, 1427, 1436 
—coast*. 1424-25, i 432 
—communications, 1423, 1428, 1433, 

1434, 1436 

—contlgurat ion, 1423-25 
—description, 1423-36 
-flora and fauna, 1427-31, 1436 
—frontier questions. 1425 
-fuel for river-boats, 1433 
-geology, 1425-27 
-industries, 1431-34, 1436 
—intcroceanic canal, project, 1425 
-llanos, 1425, 1427, 1431 
-map, 1424 

-minerals, 1431-34, 3765 
-natural divisions, 1436 
-outlook, 1436 
-poduets, 1429, 1431, 1436 

- -riv«r». 1423, 1425 

seaports, 1424. 1425, 1429. 1434 
towns, 1434-36 

[Colombo. Buddhist temple, 1314, 1331 
-climate, 1310-11 
I—communications, 1323. 2231 
-tialle Face Hotel. 1313 
harbour. 1312, 1315 
lighthouse clock-tower, 1325 
—Prince Street, 1315 
—s^ a Street, 1314 
Colbn, 3087. 3090, 3093, 3096. 3100 
Colonia, 4141, 4142, 4143 
Colon** Suita, 4147-48 
Colorado, Grand Cafion, 4064, 4102 
Col*ton Feasts, 1777 
Columbia, river, 4107. 4123 
Columbus, Christopher, xi\, 1517, 1525, 
2373 

-statue at Barce lona, 632. 642 

Commercial Pacific Cable Company, 3056, 
3064 
Como, hike, 2329 
[Como, town, 2340-41 
Comodoro Rivadavia. 3151, 3155, 3156 
[Comoro Island*. 2580 
Cones d'Oro, fruit growing, 3758 
Conearneao, 966. 980, 981, 982, 989 
Concepcion. 1369 
Conception Bay, 2880 
Concord, 4110 
Oondamine, river, 431 
Congo Basin, area, 1437 
-climate, 1452 
-communication*, 1452 
--description. 1437-52 
-drink made from palms, 1449 
-economic importance, 1443 46 
|—granaries protected against ante, 1449 
—man. 1438 

iiAtlve woman carrying wood, 1447 
natural division*, 1452 
I—outlook, 1452 

product*, 1451, 1452 
vegetation, 1452 

■See also Belgian Congo and French 
Equatorial Africa 
Congo diver, course, 1*37-43, 1446-48 

- -fishing. 1445 

—navigable portions, 1439, 1440, 1442 
—steamer services, 179 
Oonjoevermm. 2249 
Oouitaa, river, 985 
OottStantia, wine Industry, 3759 
‘ * 556 , 670 , 579 - 81 , 601-2 



Constantinople 

Constantinople, Atmddan. 1472 72 

- -bazaar, 14(15 

- -Biyuk Mezari*tan. 1*75 

- -elimito, 14(41 (Ml, 1477 

- -commi'rrf, 1459, 1 466 

—communications, 14.>8, 1477 
—description. 1452 (17 
—tire brigades, 14(4:4 
—fortresses, 147C* 

-—fou mini, 127 
—(valuta, 1-4.38-59 

- -Oniata Tower. 1 1(47, 1474 

- -Golden Gate, 1157 
--Clran*l Bazaar, 11(41 
--harbour, 1459 (40 
—bonnes, 1155 

—industries. 1 4 (4(4—<47 
--maps. 1454. 1455 

- mosniu' of Ahnv'd, 1472 
—-mosque (if Evuh, I 170 

—mosque of Solvmtu the Great, 1450 

- -masque of Yem Yuhdeh. 14(41 
• -natural division, 1477 

- -Now (Gulata) Bridge. 1 15(4, 1 1(40, 1 1(41 
—Old Bridge, 1455, 1 1(40 

—outlook, 1477 

—pariah dogs mirooned at (>\ia, 14(42 
--Wra, 1458*-511, 14(4(4 
—-posit ion, 1452 
--S. Sophia, 1 15(4. 14(49. 1472 
—seven hills, 1452 
—Stnintioul. ,SVe that title 
—suburbs, 1459. 14(41 

- -surrounding districts, 14(44 
-—view, 1456, 1459 
--Yedi-KiUeh Castle, 1457 
Constantsa, 1651. 1(452. 1(452. 1(455 57. 

1(460, 2427, ;u:u 
Consuls do del Mar, (429 
Continental Shelf. 2(49 
Con tiemile, 89 
Conway. 4211, 4228 
Cooch Behar, state. 702, 721 
Cooch Behar, town. 724 
Cook, Captain J inv*s, wit wid, xxvii. 

XX\id, 189. 192. 27714, 2777 
Cook, Thom is. 1791 
Cook Islands, 2929, 2776 
Cook, Mt.. 2948 
Coonoor, 2252 
Cool*, 2245, 2254 
Cootavadig, 2298 
Cooam, rive , 2582, 2591, 2594 
Copacabana, 782 
Copais, lake, 2029 
Copan, 1298, 1201 
Copenhagen, Ainihegade, 14 ho 
—A milienhorg Palace, 1478, I486 
—Itredgade. 1480 

- -canals, 1482, 1482, 1488 
—cathedral, 1485 

— * Chariot tenburg pdaee, 1481 
—Christ ia ns borg Palace, 1481, 1482, 

1485, 148(4 

“ (’ity of cycles/' 1489 
—commerce, 1482 
—description, 1478 89 
-“Exchange, 1485/ 1488 
—“free port," constructed, 1480, 1481 
—harbour, 1484 
--history, 1481 
-industries. 1482 

—Kongens Nytorv, 1480, 1481, 1487 
--map, 1480 

—notable buildings, 1480, 1485-88 
--population, 1478, 1629 

- position, 1627 

—Raadhus 1‘lads, 1 481, 1489 

- Royal Theatre, 1487 
—social life, 1488-89 

- Thorvaldsen Museum, 1483, 1485 
—town-hall, 1489 

—Trinity Church with Round Tower, 
1485 

—-university, 1485 
—view, 1478, 1484 
Copenhagen, battle of (1801), 1626 
Copper, Belgian Congo, 179, 1428 
—Chile, 1365, 1367 
—Cyprus, 1539, 1540 
—Spain, 154. 3809-11 
—Sweden, 3862 
Coppermine, river, 281 
Copra, Cocos Islands, 2228-25 
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Copra, Fiji Is . 1879 I 

process ot production, 1879 
Solom m Is , 3781 
Copts, 176 4 

Coral, toruiition. (Vvlon, 1212-14 
form it ion ot Wands, 2769 
-flrc.it Barrier Hect. 121 25 
Corb&ssi6re, tllacier dc, 2893 
Corbridfte, Rom in wall iir.ir. 1839 
Coroovado, peak, 3339. 3*61 
Cordillera, Argentina. 2*7. 29 i. 291. 300 
Cordillera de Is Costa, 1 *19 
Cordillera Occidental, 77u. 791. 1706 
Cordillera Real, 7(W, 770. 77.». 776. 777 
789, 799, 79 4 

Cdrdoba, province, 291. 297 

COrdoba, town, 296. 3ns 

Cordoba, Sicrui de, 29 t 209 

COrdovi, town. 113. 1 >0. 151. 169. 167 69 

Corfu, island. 266". 270" 

Connth, ancient, ruins, 20! 1 
Conntb Canal, 2011. 2947 
Cork, 2289, 2299 
Cork industry. Andalusia 166 
Jormche Road, Riviera. 3377. 33** 

7otno, Monte. 2349 

Cornwall, 1769. Ihoo-1. 18*28, 1*33, 18»h. 

1851, 1853 
Coroico, 779-89 

Coromandel Coast, 2215. 2217. 2259. 2253 
Coronation Gulf. 281 283, 2s 1 2s6 
Conal, 1361 1 (63 

Jomentes, ( apt 2759 
Cornentes, province 29* 39 4 
Corsica, bridge ov** r Bluin' <1493 
-capitals, 149" 1195. 1592 
character ot p-stpl* . 15"2 
-chestnut, us.". l.»ni 
elim.it e. 1191 92. 1.6*2 
communications 1591. 1592 
-description, 1 491 1 »92 
lisianee from m iluianti. 1491 
t ffects of postt am, 1491 
Horn. 1492, 1*93 
houses, 1591 
in klrin.il district*. J 191 
map 1 492 

ni* tiling or nntn**. 1492 
minerals 1492-15"! 
m Mint.tin •‘cent-. 1 ins 
natural div i^ion. 1 491 1592 

tie,-upitems i.ail 
t>U* l 4 «»k, 1593 
prit*lu»‘ts 1591. 1592 
-rood near Bastta, 1196 
lowns i.,oi 

vemletta and hrigan luge, 1592 
-village baking ovtus, 1591-2 
CortS 1495, 1 196. 1.6)1 

Cortona, 4917 

Corunna, 38im, 3*o|, :(si7 

Cosvipur-Chitpur, 1171 
Costa belle, 3399 

Costa Rica. 1289. 1291. 1202-93. 1296 
1297-98, 1299 Arc aha Central 
A UCTJC.l 

Cdte d’Argent, 1917 

C6te d’Azur, 1917, 3381, 3.387, 3388-91 

C6te d’Chr, 1929, 1939 

Coteatin, 2981 

C6te» du Nord, i»66. 979 

Cotopaxi, 17(Ml 

Cotton industry. Abyssinia, 7-8 
\u*trdio. 427 

boll-wen il, danger from, 100 
Bombav , 893, 811 
-East Africa. 1699. 1701 
-England. 1859 
-Spain, 3811»12 

-1.8 A . 99-1 (Mi, 2898, 4094 I 

-West Africa, 2093 
Couillei, iron-work*. 692 
Courtrai, 676, 677. 691 
Coutances, 2983, 2988 
Covadonga, 3818 
Covenas, 1431 
Coventry, 1787, 1791 
Cowdrey Castle, 1815 
Cowes, 1828 

Cracow. 3256, 3258, 3264, 4229 
Crau, Blaine tic la, 3305 
Cremona, 2324, 2333, 2341 
Crete, antiquities, 1503, 1505, 1508, 1512 
1513-15 


Cyprus 

Crete, architecture, 1515-16 
area, 1504 
-dim ite, 1505, 1516 
-comniunicot Ions, 1516 
-ctmilguration, 1.6»|, l.»95, 1.*"7-13 
-dcscrlpt km, 1503-16 
dress, 1515 

flora and f lima, 1505-7, 1516 
, geologs. 1509 

gorges, 1595, I ,»99 
htrbotirs, |595 

1 l tors. 1593-4, 1519, 1513-15 
ligendn. 1595, 1399 
uta 1, 1 59 4 

m -n s him ill waists, 1514 
in masteries, 1516 
nude t rack, 159/ 
natural divhlons. 1516 
out It*, k. IT.Irt 
populitiou. 1 5 I 5 
pnxluet*. 1516 
religion. 150 4 5 

strength itt (irts'k u ifi.utalit v, l *"l 5 
(ttssus. 1515-16 
t l pen ot pt-op|t . 1 M | 15 

Creux Harbour. 8ork. 1792 

Criccieth, 42in 

Crimea, (44 4, 3459, 3471 , 3172 

Cnnan Canal, 3 MU 
Croatia, 3579 
Croats, 3579. 3.US 
Cromer. 18*2 4 
Cross Fell. 1^31 
Crosier, ( ape, 198 
Crozon, 966 977 

Csorba, lake isirl.sk/' Pleon, 1553. I .’,6 
Ctesiphon, ‘2719. 2727 27.ts 

Cuareim (Quarahin), river, 4l.t 7 
Cuba. Sineri. an inUut m t. 1533 
area, 1 ,<*2.i 

climate, 1526 27. 15 ft 
coast, ! .>25. 1526 1527 
cotfei--gr«*v\ lug, i.»32 
oMiim-rtT, I.>32 
coiiiiiiunic.iti tu*. 1532. 1533 
eiinUgiirai l*m. J 52 >-2d 
description, 1 52.> 33 
diseases, 1527 

distance frt.m \neri»*a. 1525 
tftira a ml fauna. I *29. 1538 
geol.igs, 1 52 * 1..26 
hurricaic*, 1327 
bland*. 15*25 

landing of ( oiumhu*. 1 525 
map, 1526 
mineral*. 1532. 1533 
-natural division*, 1533 
outlook, 1533 
pohtirai statu*. 1525 
population, 1522. 1533 
product*, 1528. 1529-32. 153 * 
province*, 1526 
rivers, 1526 

sinal heiup plan tat km. 1529 
struggle for independence, 1525 
sugar, 1525, 1.529, 1531, 1532. 4260 
-tobai eo, 153", 1531, 1532 
--town*. 1533 

** Cuba nine," origin of word, 1525 
Cuenca, 1 707, 1716 
Cullman diamond. 3757 
Cumberland. 1785. 17hh, 1799, !h:jh 
Cumbrian Mu., )h*i 
Curasao, island, 4257. 4272 
Curasao. liqueur, 4272 
Curtea de Argesh, 31.48 
Cutch, 813-18, 827, 82s 
Cutch, Runn ol, m ». hi ,, sis 
Cuttack. 709. 718. 72 4 
Cayurn. river, 2"79. 2082 
CUSCO, 2484. ,3197, 3199. 3200, 3206 
Cyane Brook, 3664 
Cyclades Islands, 2o:*3 
Cyprus, agriculture, 1536 
-area, 1535 
“»abe*0«*mliic, 1540 
- Brit lull occupation. 1539, 154a 
-dim it c, 1535-36, 15 45 
-commerce, 1534, 1,341 
-commimleatltmii, 1539-41 

I -conliguration, l,535 
-copper, 1.339, 1.340 
-dnscri pt ion, 153.3- 4 ft 
-distance from mainland, 1535 
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Cyprus, Greek homestead, 1544 
liarhours, I 535 
. .hhtorv. b>.u. 1539 
-in 1 lintri'"*, 1536-39 

mi]), i.vw 

. -minerals, 1 1540 

. i i;i t iiral division, 1 5 15 
out look, 1545 

- population, i .*> u , i:»ir* 

. .pnMiiict h, i:,36-39. i:»n, 1545 
r* llj/ion. 1 5 4 4, ir*»r> 

- rivers, 1 535 

- ill industry, 1541 
-timber, 1530*37, 1543 

- -towiin, 1541*45 

- -vegetation, 15 45 

Cyrenaica, 4005, 4H0f), 4010, 4014 
Cyrene. 4 hm, 4015 

Czechoslovakia, agriculture, 155ft, 1557 
~ -b* < r indust r\, 1559-00 

- beef-sugar, 1 5.*li 

■ -chinnier i»( people, 1569 
■< limit* ^1552 5ft, 1569 

- -* < in! tlVNh*. 1 5ft 1 6ft 

- iumnuuieation*, l5fto*ftl, 1 5ft3, 15ft4, 

L.ftn r I 

- <u,intrv r* -Hence of President, 7ft5 i 

- -description, 15 47*69 

Mom and litutu, I'* »0, 15(VO 
Hunt i* r* f 1 5 47- 40 

- U*‘< 4 \ , 1552 

built ft resorts, 1554. 1530, 1557 

- house*, 15ftft 

I 500 

ludep<ndcn< (\ 1 510-52 

innu-u ! !'***. l.» *7-fto, 15ft‘j, 1504-00 

l-HM .nil ''till iiulu-tt\ 1502 

tan 1 t* mu - , 1 *.*7 

ir ip, 1 *40 

min' r d*. 1 55ft 37. 153*' 

-mining ** hoot*. l.mft 1558 
m 'uiftaln son* *, l •'*.»!, 1553-54 
ii.it m\0 ilv »-i*»n. 1. 

•MiiU.k, 1500 
P* *|. iil.it km, 1500 

- pi* (dill Is, 1569 

ri\ rr i, 1 ,i52. 1560*61 
rural conditions, 1506 
m.kmI, i.*m» 
t»*V% , 1 (lift 69 

water pow* r, L.52 
see 14**1 it mu, Prague, Silvia 
Czenstochow*. 32n4 
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Dacca, 7 1 **. 722 
Dada Harl, well* of. m> 

Dsghvstin, 1275, 1287 
Dahabiyeb. *»n Mk 17 (ft 
Dahna. >rr Ituha H hlmll 
Dahomey. 20 R 3 . 2 «w 5 . 20 x 9 2tn«t, 2tft»ft 
.s re aUo Guinea Isolds 
Dahr Abu’l Hm. p-mk. 39 U 
DzibuUu, im»ge *«1 Buddlm. Kamakura 
2 41»» 

Dai man, river. 4141 

Dairen ilulnv, Tairend or *1 aH* muiw, 
2070. 20X2. 20x7. 20'.* M. 2003 
Dakar, 194 o, 2 ox 7. 2095 
Dalaj Lama. .Se r Ututer Tibet 
Dalecarlta Dalarne 1 . 3*56. 5"72 
D&iboutit, v li u. 332.4 
Dal Lake, Kashmir, 2403-05 
Dalmatia, 3570 
Dalny, See Du Iren 
Daman, B13 

Damascus, antiquity, 1 570 
-Imzaars, l f»70, 15X1. 15X8 
ehnracter of pcopb, 1571 
-donate, 15X9 
doth bazaar, 1374 
coJIei tinn of firewood, I5f4H 
I’l'minmilentlnim, 225, 1583, J.V*»7. 

34124, 302.5 

(onduits, 1572, 15X1, 15X2 
description. 1571-89 
Hut* way, 15H4 
history. 1584 

—houses, 15H5. Vf»h7. 15X8 
in«lii«lrlr^, l5H7*hi> 

Khun \e‘f»tl Vnatu, 1577 
-Kulftwo ri-Klur.nrh, 1578 
-map. 1572 


Damascus, m<*tal worv. 15 x 7.80 
rn«Ml* rn il» \ flopnient, 15X7, 15R0 
M**sipi»* »>t Iter\inlii\a, 15X0 
it.ilil' *, 157tt 

Ommu I 1571. 1573, 157X, 

15hu. 15X3, 15H4-H5, )5xft 
parjali 17*07 

p'*piiliition, I5xl, ]5M4 
HpririK, 1570 
'*tati<*n, I 5H'{ 

" Mr<t*t e,illf«! Rtrau/ht ” flXTb-cl- 
Mutt.ikiini, 1572, 1575, 15HX 
Xtik-tl K liurrat In, 1 5x'.» 

Injllii ‘it Xulailili, i 5X0 

1 1 < .it iii< nt <»! non Mo^bin 4 , 1571-72, 
L.M 

-% ill.iv'i ** n< vr. 1 5x I 
watij *tupp|\, 1 77It, 15X2 
Dambulla, rork i.i\t->*. i:mp 
Damme, (anal to Drnjp *•, 04R-49 

Danakils, 10. 77 42 
Dancaiia, 1. 3 

Dancers, l.muc. lib^t. 3057 
tint i\ (. < ft *1111 1 hlaii'l. 3756 
/an/ibar native. 1207 

“ Dancinz ” Dervishes, 120 
Dancer (Pukajmkai Dland, 2070 
Danube, nser. at h< lur.nlt. 003, 09K 
.it Jir iti^las.i, J5 4 x 

-.1 1 »iiil.ipi **1. 1 *)!<>-17, 1018-10, 1023. 

Jtt.41-3 t. 10 45 
•at < omtunt /„i. |ft57 
at l.t/teftfoin, 2152 
it l.i'i/. 407, 471 
at Melk \ I»1 m*\ , 400 

.it \ |h* lira'!. 215 5 
bn.L'i-H, H»t », U l 5 

tanal** t< KI0*, o.ler an*l Klitti*. 

projet te»l. 4x5 I5«;i 
-< iroj lirelii*. < t; nu\iflu. 1055, 1057 
(itim xion with the KliiJi*- at H»ur*(, 
2<H» 4 

-ci'iim xi**n witli Itliim h\ eanal, 100 x 
(our-e-. 4tVH. 1347. 1**»0 
•thlta, 1010-50. I«».»t. J ft50 

nxherie*. 1 45 . 4 . If,50 
n * -1 *oimh 1 iti winter, .4423 
In n (. it,**!, 342x 

lift* rn iti<trial helinu r(-tri«t«t tratTlr. 
'4l2x 

nav lii it 1 *n < ontrolh'l t‘% iut( mat ional 
* oimii«'M' 1 24 » k 742x 
-t r uutit« ni'<l cotir-w' m at \ 4er. a. 4107. 
4 1 Ox 


Darcle, river, 2301 

Dariel Pass, 1273. !27«. 1270 

Darjeehnc. climate, 700 

- Mull. 720 
market, 717 
poMtion, 723 
produce, 717 

- purelmxcd from Raja of Sikkim, 719 
- railway, 721 

—summer hemhtuarfert* of governor, 720 
viewh, 710, 710, 2400 
Darling, Draee, 1X34 
Darling, river, 431 
Darling Downs, 431 
Darlington, 1701 
d’Arrfce, Montaimep, 000 
Dart Valley, New ZenJaml. 2049 
Darvel, Jar<- faetoricH. 3502 
Darwin. 413, 410, 432, 444 
Date industry, M< xopotuniu, 272ft, 2720 
Datia, 21x7 

Daulatabad, ancient fortrexs, 2203 
Daule, riv < r. 1714 
Daule, village, 1714 
Dawaris. tiH»e, 3327 
Dawlisb, ixox 

Dawson City, 55. 2X1, 1205, 1240 
Da yaks, 855. X72. * 73 , X74 
De Aar, 3700, 3702 
Dead Horse Gulch, 53 
Dead Sea, 3007, 3009. 3072. 3070, 30 XJ, 
3177 

Deal. 1x21 

Dean, Forest of. 1 x 57 
Debreczen, 2147. 2151. 2150 
De-bung. m<mu*t<rv, 3901 

Decapole, 92 

Deecan. elmute, xtni. 2251 
n script am, 797, 21 K 4 
ll"T >. xt)2 

l.«k '-I water, 2247. 2248 

-x<>ii, rW 1, X2.5, 22 tx 

trap r(M„ f xu4. x23. x25. 820 2205 

Deem (Tetschem, 71» 1 

Dee, river, 1x53 

Deer. Arran ix] mil, 3553 

D£fil$ des Etroits, river larn, 1943 

Deir el-B&hn. 174 5 

Delaware nver. 3221 

De Lesseps, l'er*lu..iii*i, 1759 

Dellt, 2125 

Delhi, ancient « iticx. 1(3'1-3, 1004 
ha/.i‘irt. l« 9 tx 

I tihlmg ct new capital, 1003, 10(»9, 


tr.ule 4x5. | 9 ft 15*’*0-ftl. 1057 2153-55 

[Danube Steamship Company 1 \u<oriun* 

f 4x% 

Danzig, ritv, an hife* t»»rc. 1592-94 
eh tract* r i*f pecple, Iti'IO 
(hur»h(x, 1 59 x 99 
4 lit I re* Mate, 1591-92 

< «*rn Hxclumgc, 10 **t» 

«|ex* rlpt mu. 159! !0O*t 

ituhet. 1593 

Knuilidi ll<Mi****, 1594 

lonncr nlatioici wlt}» (ircat Britain. 

1*9 4 

formication**. 1595, 1 59x 
tr* ight lunti. 1 51 m> 

-gate*. 1593-94. 1599 
tircut Mill. 1508, 1 ft* Ht 
lurlHiur, 1591 
Iftxtorv , 1591-02, 1506 
luiinwa. 1594 
Oaluxirhxi, 1591 
Kran far, 1503 
1 nng f liisM', 1504. 1590 
-rnup. 1502 
-<>nt|(w»k. H9)o 
rnviiti irifft-s. 1502-93 
P<»li(*li claims. 1591-92 

K apiilaticn. 1592, 1597 
atlmus, 1590. 1599-1000 
S. fat le rinc rhurch. 159X 
X Mary n Clmrrli. 1595, 1598*99 
Steffens H*nixc, 1594 
StiH'ktnrm. 1599. MVoo 
•wtirnmniUntfs, loott 
-Svvixsi Uunlen, itvoo 
Danzig, hrt'o Mate, 1597. 

Daphne, church ami cou\ent of, Eleusls, 
2tt49 

DardisUn, 2452 
Dar-as-Salaam, 1703 


1024 

f lundni ('hank, 1005. 1010. 1011 

nit.v walD, I ft 1 o 
('nmmercc. 1012 
-Iklhi (iate, KR»4 
deHcriptimi, HXH-24 
Iftitlvar 1 1911 1 . 1024 
-K<lwar*l \ II. Memorial Garden*, 1011 
r.uropean (Biarter, 1010-11, 1012 
-gates. 1010 

Golden Mosque, 1611. 1021 
govirnnnm transicrrisl t<», 1175, l(kKt, 
1012 

grave of John Nicholson, 1010 
Great War. Memorial. 1024 
historv, lfltil-3, 160ft. 1607, 1609, 

Ifttl. 1024 

-Indian Quarter, 1010-11, 1612 
-Industrie*, UVOx, 1012, 3322 
Jatiuv Maxjid. 1614-16, 1621 
Kadani Sliarif, 1621 
K.'dan Masjid «lllack Motwpir*), 1621 
Kutb hnildings 1607 
-Kuth Minar, 1002, 1613 
■ -Maiden's Hotel, 1603 
—map, 1602 
nuHlcrn city, 1607-12 
-Mogul Fort and Palace, 1604, 1611, 
1612, 1619-20. 1621 

-M‘»< i Mas j id t Pearl Mttsquei, 1618, 1619, 
1021 

—Northbrook Hock Tower. 1605 
-notable buildings. 1612-21 
— Obeervatorv of Jui Singh. 1621. 1622 
-pillar of Vlkrauuulitya, 1(9)2, 1607 
“populatkuv, 1607 
-Rang Mahal, 1617 
-ehrliie of Nizam-ud-din, 1621, 1623 
—suburbs, 1612 

—tomb of Huiuayun, 1606, 1621 
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Delhi, view, 1609 
Delhi, province, 1608-7 
Deli Orman, 1650 
Deloraine, \ low, 3985 
Delphi, ancient town, 2037, 2060 
Demavend, peak, 3176, 3190 
Demerara, rl\ er, 2077, 2078 
Denali (Ml McKinley), 41 
Denmark, agriculture, 1629, 1032, 1035- 
1645, 1868 
—area, 1629 

- -diameter of people, 1625, 1048 
—climate, 1627, 1648 
—colonies, 1625 

- commerce, 1629, 1632. 1036, 1645 

- communications, 1629 

- cooperative svsteni, 1636, 1645 

- -customs, 164& 

- -dairy-tarming. 1632, 1635-45 
—deecript ion, 1625-48 

- -education, 1632, 1645 
—electric power, 1645-48 
--forestry, 1648 
—geology, 1647 
—government, 1632 

- -history, 1625-27, 1646 

- islands, 1627, 1635 
—labour, 1636, 1645 
—lack of minerals, 1627 

- -land system, 1630, 1632-35 
—map, 1626 
—natural division, 1648 
—outlook, 1648 
—peasants, 1629-33 
—popnlatkm, 1629 
—relatione with Great Britain, 1025 
—religion, 1625 

- -resources and products, 1045, 1648 

- rural schools, 1625, 1645, 1048 
—tariff, 1629 
—vegetation, 1648 

D’Entrecasteaux islands, 2886, 3788 
Denver, 4115 

Dera Ismail Khan, 20, 3320 
Derbyshire, 1769. 1818. 1849, 1866 
Deni*, 4012, 4013, 4015 
Derry veigh hills, 2308 
Dervishes, “dancing.** 129 
Derwent, river, 3930, 3932, 3934, 3937 
Derwentwater, 1788, 1799 
Design adero, river, 769. 770 
Detroit, 4097, 4117, 4133-34 
Dents, 1408 1410 

Devil’s Bridge, Schollenen gorge, 3889 
Devil’s Isles, 2076 
Devil’s Stream, 1476 
Devil*worshippers (Yesidi), 135 

Devna, lake, 1098 
Devon, 1802, 1808,1827,1830,1832,1833, 
1835, 

Devonian system, 1833 
Dhar, 2187 
Dharwar, 803. 804 
Dhinodhar, 814 
Dhow, Zanzibar, 4288 
PhrangaAhra, 818, 823 
Dials, river, 2727 
Dia mantina, 960 
Diamarai glacier, 2466-60 
Diamond (Taihaku) Mts., 2471 
Diamonds, Angola, 177 
—Belgian Congo, first found, 177 
—Borneo, 802, 867 
—Brazil, 960, 2077 
—British Guiana, 2077-79 
—Cullinan diamond, 3757 
—cutting industry Amsterdam, 105-8 
—India, 2249 
—Koh-l-Nur, 2248 

—South Africa, 1269, 1270, 3757, 3992 

Diana’s Peak, 394 
Diatoms, development, 200 
Dihong, river, 333 

Dikragarh, 335 

Diego Snares, 2571, 2573, 2577, 2580 
Diektroh, 2563, 2567 
Dime, 2983. 2993 
Dinerdanft, 2502 
Dihong, river, 325, 326, 333 
Dikte, 1505, 1509 
Dimbovttsa, river, 1055, 1062 
Dinaipnr, 718, 722 
Diaan. 966. 967, 968, 973, 994 
inant, views, 651. 678, 679 
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Dinapore, 723 
Dinaric Alps, 68. 881. 3581 
Dindigul, cigar factories, 2248 
Dingle, view, 2295 
Dinkat, tribe, 3842, 3844 
Dioseg, 1560 

[Direct Cable Company, 2385 
Diri-Dawa, 12, 15 
Dirschau, 3257 
Disco Island, 2065, 2071 
Discovery, Mount, 183 
Dm, hlumi, 818. 823 
Diverts, ri\er, 2320 
[Dnieper, river, 1883, 3453. 3450 
Doboj, sugar rclinerv, 884 
Dobritch, 1658, 1060 
Dobruja, administration, 1658 
agriculture, 1055 
area. 10. »8 

boundaries, 1640, 1650 
climate, 3423 
coast-line, 1049 

-communications, 1657-58, 1660 
•configuration, 1049-51 
[—Danube fishing colonics, 1659, 1600 
—description, 1049-00 
flora and fauna, 1651-55 
- foreign colonies, 3436 
j—history. 1651 
-map, 1650 

marshlands, 1649-50, 1653, 1659 
migratory shepherds, 1055, 1656 
minerals, 1655 
•name, 1651 
-natural division, 1660 
—occupations, 1660 
-outlook, 1660 

part formerly Bulgarian, 1098 
population. 1658-60 
products. 1655. 1057 
towns and villages, 1657-58, 1660 

Dodecanese (Sporades). islands, 2033 
2085 

Dog, river, 3911 

Dog team. 46. 187, 200. 2067 

[Doi Intan on, peak, 3612-13 

Dol. menhir, 986 

Dolgelly, 4207 

Dolmen. 983, 990 

Dol mo Bor, lake. 2783, 2784 

Dolna Ban ye. 1079 

Dolomites, 2336, 2337, 4080 

Dolphin Rise. 367. 369 

Domaalioe (Tans), 745, 762, 764 

Dombee, 1925 

Dominica. 4257, 4260, 4271-72, 4274 
Doncaster. 1791 
Donegal 2308. 2310 

Dorchester, 1813 
Dordogne, river, 1944 
Dordrecht. 2113, 2121. 2132 
Douarnenes, 977, 988 
Doncen, 572 

Douglas (Isle of Man). 1828 

Douro, river, 3248. 3267, 3278, 3800 

Dover, 1778, 1794. 1821, 1831 

Dover, 8traits of, 1911 
Drac, river, 1947 

Drakensberg Mts., 35. 37,2851. 2860, 2861 
Drave, river, 468, 479, 486 
Dravidiaua, 2182, 2185 2250,2255 

[Drei Ziunen (Three Pinnacles), 2337 
[Drenthe, 2132, 2143 
Dresden, Academy of Art, 1665 
—Albert Theatre, 1668, 1071 
—Albertinium, 1669 
I— bridge*. 1661, 1664 
BriJhl Palace, 1662-63 
, Bril hi Terrace, 1663, 1605 
—churches, 1662, 1666 
—collections (artistic and historical),! 
I 1663-69 
—conditions of life, 1071 
|—description, 1661-71 
—Great Garden Museum, 1669 
[—history, 1661 
-Hofkirche, 1062 
-industries. 1669 
Japanese Palace, 1663 
[—Johanneum Museum. 1663, 1664-69 
!—K bmer Museum. 1663 
Kreuzkirche, 1668 
map, 1662 
I—monument*, 1663 
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Dresden, music, 1669, 1071 
new town-hall, 1005 
picture gallery, 1663-04 
Old Market, 1663, 1068 
Postplatz, 1660 
Prlnzen Palace. 1602 

regulations, rlvle, 1600-71 

religion, 1009 

Koval Palace, 1002, 1609 

views, 1064 

/winger, 1001-02. 1004, 1667, 1669 
Dresden, battle of, 1061 
Drevnovo, 1088 
Drina, river, 881,882, 908 
Drogheda. 2304, 2305 
Druses, 8913 
Duals, 2088. 2096 
Dublin, Abbey Theatre, 1688 
alley. 1080 
-Bank of Ireland. 1677 
- Blurcoat School, 1076 
—t 'astlc, 1678 
College Green. 1677 
communications, 1688 
Dame .street, 1083 
description, 1073-88 
-duelling fonncrly. 1670, 1085 
famous citizens, 1085 
history, 1673-88 

Kilmalnhain Itoyal Hospital, 1075 
Liberties, 10*2 

National Museum of Science and Art, 
1677 

Nelson's pillar. 1672 
New Row. 10*2 
Phoenix Park, 1076, 1679. 1687 
plan, 1674 
• juays. 1084 

re building, 18th century, 1680 
KoyaJ Barracks, 1080 
SarkviUc (O’t'omiclt) Street 1072 
.8 Patrick s Cathedral, 16*1 1685 

society. 18th ccnturv. 1670 *7 
-trade and tndusfn. 10** 

Trinity College, 1075, 1076 
-Mcercgn! Lodge. 1679 
Duels Island, 3769 
[Duck-Mil (platypus), 427, 458 
Dudelange, 2502 
Dudh ftagar, waterfall, 823 
Dudley, 1h59 
Dug-gye. citadel, 2444 
Dales, river, 1297 
Dalit, Mt., 863 
Duluth, 921 
Dune ton Hill, 1800 
Dundee, Industries 3562 
Dunedin, 2941, 2944 , 2958, 2964 
Dunfermline, 3562. 3563 
Dunkirk. 1908 
Dun mow, 1827 
Dorsals, tribe, 20 
Duraaso, 00. 61, 66, 67 
Durban, 2851, 2854 , 2859, 2863, 2865, 
2867 

Durham, county, 1782. 1857 
Durham, town, 1780, 1796-1805 
Duxbet, 1287 

Dfiseeklorf. 1964. 1976. 1981 
Dutch Borneo, 849, 862, 871. 879. 880. 
See also Borneo 

Dutch last Indies. See Malay Archipelago 
Dutch Guiana. See Gulaua. Dutch. 
Dvina, river (South), 1881-83, 1884 
Dwart, river, 1264 

Dyeing, Syria, primitive methods, 3914 
Dyje (Tbaya), river. 1562 
Dyiynni, river, 4206 


East Africa, area. 1689 
—boundaries, 1689 
—Climate, 1094-96, 1703 
-communications, 1700,1702, 1708 
-configuration, 1689-94 
i—cotton-growing, 1699, 1701 
—description, 1689-1703 
—diseases, 1694, 1708 
-flora and fauna, 1696, 1699-1701, 1708 
-geology, 1694 
—lakea, 1001-94 
-map, 1690 
I—minerals 1701-8 
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East Africa, native chid’* gout-house, 
1092 

natives, 1 flP3 
natural divisions, 1703 
-outlook, 1703 
products. 1093, 1699, 1703 
-rivers, 1691 
-stock raising, 1099 
-town*, 1703 
-Ullage mosque, 1691 
— Sf* also Kenya, Mozambique, Nyasn 
land, Tanganyika Territory and 
Uganda 

East«r Island, 1301 
Baatarn Rnmelia. 1077,1092.1095 
Eastern Telegraph Company. 2049 
Bast Falkland, 399, 40 o, 404 
Bast India Oomnany, 827,1245,2561,3701 
East London, 1273, 1274 
Bast riser, 2910, 2929 
Ebha. 244 

Ebro, river, 3799, 3800 
Echidna, 427. 459 
EchmiaAtfn. 313. 319 
Ecbteimsca, 2503 
Ecuador, area. 1705 

- boat on river, 1709 
-Inxindarv dispute*. 1703 
-cacao Industry. 1708, 1710, 1713 

- -climate, 1707-13, 1716 

- -communication* I 70 'i, 1707, 1715, 17l0j 
-configuration, 1705*7 
-description, 1705-10 

•d l wane, 1712 
--flora aud (anna, 1713-10 
-geology, 1700 

—GuavaqtiiMptitn railway, 1715, 1710 

- -Indian with llama 1713 

- •Industrie*. 1710 
-labour, 1710 

- -map. 1706 

—mineral* 1710 
-"•mountain scene, 1707 , 1 7 1 7 

- -native* collecting slum ,1712 
--natural div idon*. 1710 

—outlook, 1710 

- -Panama hat industr>, 1711, 1713 

- -population, 1710 

- -product*. 1709, 1713, 1710 

- -rivers, 1705-0, 1707. 1714 

-town*. 1710 

- trll*es, 1707 

-\ <4 canoes, 1706 

Edam, 2142 
Ed-Deir temple, 252 
Eddyitone lighthouse, 1778 
Eden. Garden of, 2719. 2724 
Edendale. 2858 

Edinburgh, Advocates* 1 Ibrary, 1728 

- architecture, 1730 

- - \rt Gallery, 1743 
* barrack*. 1740 

—Uattoii Hill, 1720-21, 1732*33 
-Uammgat*. 1730-31. 1731 1735, 1741 
—Castle. 1725-27. 1728. 1729, 1742 

- -Charlotte Square. 1729 
-description, 1725-40 
—educational buildings, 1737-40 

-Fettes. 1727 
George Street 1737 
~ ** Greylrlars Hobby," 1731 
-Grey(Hart Churchyard, 1730, 1731, 

1740 

—Her lot's Hospital. 1737, 1738, 17 40 
—High Htrnt, 1722, 1727 

- historical aaaoclatkm*. 1727, 1736 

1740 

- -Holyrood, 1723, 1727. 1728-30, 1744 
—Huntiy House, 1731, 1735 

- -John Knox's house, 1734 
—iAwnmarket, 1722, 1727 
-map*. 1724 

Martyrs’ Monument, 1730 
-Mereat Cross, 1731 
monument to Dugald Stewart, 1721 
-Municipal Extension Art (1920), 172.5, 
1740 1 

-name. 1723 
-Net her bow, 1734 

- -New Town. 1731-30 
—" Nor* Loch," 1731 

- North Bridge, 1731 
—notable buildings. 1727-23, 1730, 1739 
—OkJ Town, 1725*31 
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Edinburgh, Parliament House, 1727, 1728| 

- part played In Great War, 1740 
population, 1725 

- -Princes Street, 1719, 1731*30, 1730 

- --Princes Street, anecdote, 3820 
—raid by Zeppelin*, 17 40 

- Koval Mile," 1727, 1728 

- -S Giles’ Cathedral, 1724 

- -Scottish National War Memorial, J728 
-Tolbooth, 1741 
-University, 1728, 1737 
-v iew*s, 17*0*21. 1729, 1732-33 
-White Hons* Close, 1730 

Edinburgh (Tristan da (Tinha), 370, 371 
Edmonton. 1231, 1244 
Eger, discovery of iron-ore, 2153 
Eger (Ohre), river, 759 
Egypt, agriculture, 1166, 1754-57, 1760, 
1702 

—antiquities, 1745, 1747, 1753 
—area, 1749, 1750 
-banks, 1757 
-brick-making. 1703 
--climate, 1750*51, 1704 
-commerce, 1757 

--communications. 1757-01, 1764, 1800 
—dahablveh on Nile. 1740 
-description, 1749-04 
-felucca on Nile, 1746 
-fl(*ra. 1753, 1704 
frontiers, 1749-50 
-geology, 1749 
-health conditions, 1764 
-history'. 1750 
-influence of politics, 1757 
-Insect pests, 1757 

irrigation. 1754-57, 1760, 1761, 1764 
map, 1750 

natural division, 1764 
-outlook, 1704 
-population. 1704 
-product*. 1704 
-Pyramids. 1133, 1159, 1160 
-Sphinx. 1157 
-towns, 1702*64 

- Set aha Cairo and Sudan 
Ehrsobreitsiam, fort’esa, 1971 
Elder-dock. 272, 2177 
EiMnacb, !9H5, 1980 
[Eland, Rhodesia, 3743 
Davors. 2894 

[Elba, Island, 2349, 2355. 2304 
Elba (Label, river, course, 749, 750 
-Ocrh name, 749 
-navigable distance, 1984 
-origin, I860 

-projected canal to link with Danube, 
485 1581 
-traffle, 784 

-views, 701, 1684, 2099. 2100 
Elbrus, peak, 1275, 1277. 1280 
El bun Mta, 3176, 3178, 3187, 3189, 
3190 

El Callao, gold-mine, 4150 
El Capital*. 4105 
I El Cayo, 1294. 13(b) 

Eleha, 137. 3807 
S DJem. 535, 541. 819-20 
El Dorado, xlx xx. 2073 
Electrons, industries, 3931 
Elephant, capture and training. 332. 
3015, 3010 

-carrying howdah, Siam. 3571 
-India, hunter on, 706 
-India, watering in river. 2197 
-Malabar, rapturing, 2248 
-Malaya, caught in dockade, 2021 
-Rangoon teak yards, 1124*25 
Elsphanta Island, 830. 842. 843 
Elephant's Foot, rocks, 2212 
IBUusit, 2035. 2049 
Eleatbara, island, 426') 

Egon, Mt, 35, 1090, 1701 
Eli sabs th nils, 1438, 1441, 1442. 1452 
O Kaatara (Algeria). 554, 568. 576. 602 
El Kaatara (Rues), 1759 
BBsamsrs Island, 260. 265, 268 
Ellios Island. 3056, 3779 
ISDI Dsn, river. 1070 
: lHi§ Islands. 2011 
I El- Marc, palm groves. 11 34 
B! MdsU, peak, 3195. 3205 
BUinora, 1634. 1648 
““ ‘ ‘ 1365.1367 
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El Tolo. iron deposits, 1364 
Ely. 1805-0, 1826 
E Yunque, 1304 
Emdsn, German cruiser, 3908 
Emerald Lake. 1228 
Emssa (Homs). 3912, 3925 
Emilia, 2317, 2324 
Emperor penguins, 191, 202 
Emtx, 457 
Enderby Land, 192 
[Energy Island, 2177 
Engadine, 388 ), 3884, 3891 
England, agriculture, 1857, 1862 
-air services, 283, I860 
[—animal life, 1854-57 
—area, 1831, 3564 
-character of people, 1765-71, 1782 
-climate, 1853-54 
—climate, effect on character, 1709 
—coast-line, 1831. 1833*36 
—commerce, I860 

—communications, 1834-53, 1859-60 
-configuration. 1831-33 
—cotton Industry, 1459 
-death-rate, 1802 
description, 1765-1862 
-dimensions, 1831 
—fishing industry, 1857 
-flora, 1854 

—geology, 1831, 1833. 1857 
—habitable area (with Wale*), 2399 
-hay harvest. 1846 
—health, statistics, 1862 
indiv Id ualism*, 1765-71, 1782, 1787 
—industrial development, 1769-71 
—industries, 1769-71, 1782-91, 1805 , 

1806, 1857-60 

—industry and welfare work, 1771 
lakes, 1853 
—map, 1766 
-merchant service, 1860 
-metal Industries, 1859 
—migration to towns, 1857, 1862 
—minerals. 1857. 1859. 1807 
—mining statistics. 1857 
-place names, 1813 
—population, statistics, 1862 
-ports. 1772-82. 1834-36 
-products. 1857-59 
-rivers. 1836-53 
-Roman wall on border. 1839 
-Koval family, 1811 
-ship-building. 1859 
-shipping, 1800, 1862 
-steel industry. 1784 
-supremacy on the sea, 1782 
-tide*. 1833 

-town-planning, 1771, 1802 
-towns, descript km, 1772-1827 
wages, 1857 

-wheat, yield per acre. 3564 
woollen trade, 1784-87 
.See also Cambridge, London, Oxford 
Bntra Bins. 293 
jEntmvanx, view. 3311 
Bang*. 2972, 2973, 2977 
BglMWBflt 130 
Ejodattrut, 2040 
EpinaL 95 
Ep worth, 1805 

Erd a vaa, prehistoric remains, 983 
Brabna, Mount, 182, 183, 184, 198 
“ ‘ a. ship, x\iil 

lake. 1205, 1207, 1212, 1215 

Brie Canal, 4124 
Bri tRh. 334 

IBritrsa, area (with Abyssinia), 1 
—climate, 4, 16 
—commerce, 14, 16 
—communication*, 13, 16 
[—description, 1-8 
—development, 16 
-industries, 16 
map. 2 
products. 8 
towns. 16 
See *U*o Abyssinia 
Erivan, 309. 311, 314, 315. SI 8-19 
Brjish fAifasns-Pagh), peak, no 
BRigaL Mount. 2310 
Bracrnm. 309, 3)6. 317. 318, 319 
iws 

Bseorial palace, 2599, 3800 
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Eski Foohi. See Phocca 
Eskilstuna, iron iiuhHrv. 3868 
Eskimos. Al-nh.i, 4*. m.259. 1. 284-80 

- -Camilla. 259, 263. 2*4 *6 
—-catching and cutting up seal. 2007 

- -character, 280 

- -Greenland. 203, 2* 1 85, 280, 2001. 

2001, 2007 2072 
~ liarpooniug *(.d. 270 
—hunting and IHdmr. 277, 27S, 2072 

- -houses, 263, 200. 28.1. 284 85 
—increase in dl*ea*e. 28 1 84 
--life and customs, 48, 28.1 vSO 

- -origin, 280 

- potter>-making. 28(1 
--reindeer mdu*tr>, Alaska. 54 
—Siberia, 250, 200, 2*1 28 4, 280 

- -travelling in ka\ak and um>ak, 2001 
--with catch of trout, 271 
Eski-Sbehr, i:>5 

Esparto grass, 107. 4007 
Esrom, lake, 1047 
Es-Salt, 280 
Essen. 1970, 1981 
Essequibo, river, 2079, 2082 
Estcourt, chm.it c. 2801 
Esttoel Mts., 33M ms, 33*0. 3387 
Esthoma (Estonia'. ar<hitecture. 1895 
causes of scattered population, 189.1 
—coast scenerv, 188*0. 1887 
—communication*. 1884-91, 1890 
-- -configuration. 1881 *3 

- -ice-bound ports in winter, 1883 
—industries, 1884 

—map. 1882 
—minerals, 1884 
—oil-shale, quarries, 1891 
—outlook, 1890 
--products, 1884, 1890 
—waterfall. 1880 

—water power, development, 1884 

- -woodlands, 1887 
Estoril, 3280 
Esstergom, 2152 
Etal Islands, 3088 

Ethiopia, ancient kingdom, 38,50. .see 
Abvsainm and Kritrea 
Etna, Mt., 2351, 3654 55, 3059, 3070 

Eton, 1811 
Etruscans, 4046 
Eu. 2983. 2988 
Enbrna, island, 2034 
Eucalyptus, 412, 421, 432 
Euganean Hills, 2317 
Enpen. 692 

Euphrates, river, 310, 310, 2719, 2723 
2728, 2729. 2734 
Europe, agriculture, 1*68 
—boundaries, 1287, 1803 
--climate. 1867, 1868 
—description, 18413 08 
—former ext nit, 1803 -66 
—importance of marine fisheries, 1808 
—lakes, 1866 
—land tenure, 1808 
—maps, xl, xii. 1864 

- -minerals, 1806-67. 1868 
--natural development, 1868 
--phvslcal divisions, 1808 

—position, 1868 

—products, 1808 

—rivers, 1866 

—vegetation, 1867, 1868 

Eurotas, river. 2036 

Everest, Mt., 2441, 2443, 3944 

Everest Expedition, 2447-48, 3949, 3962 

Evisa, vicw\ 1498 

Evora, 3286 

Evreux, 2988, 2993, 2998 
Exe, river, 1853 
Exeter, 1796, 1853 
Exploits, river, 2869 
Exploration, xix -xwi 
Exe, 3377 

Ezra's Tomb, 2719, 2728 2734 
Eyre, lake, 435 
EyriksjOkull, ice-field, 2167 
Bynb, A«60, 1470 


Faaborg, 1635. 1640 
Faience, Quiiqper, 985 


Fairbanks, 41-12. 55, 57 
Faktak, 2897 
Fal&jse, 2988. 2990. 2997 
Falcon Island, 3770 
Falkirk, 3502 

Falkland Is.. area and population, 404 
capital, 399 

dependent ics m Antantieu, 191, 203-4 
401 

description, 401 
development. 104 
geologv, 307-09, 371 
huiboui*. 400 
whaling industry, 204 
Falun, copper-mine, 3*02 
Famagusta, 1535, 153s. 1559. 1515 
Fanar, 1400 

Fanning Island, 3056, 3779 

Fanuatapu, Hand. 3185 

Farewell, Cape, 2000 

Fame Islands, 1834 

Faroe Islands, 309 70. 401, 2001, 2100 

Fascists 3415 2o 

Fatebpur Sikri, deserted citv, 2190 
Fatima, 239, 213 
Fayal, island, 379, 397 
Federated Malay States, 2013, 2019, 2620 
2627 ultto M.ilava 

Feldberg, 1999 
Felucca, on Nile, 1158. 17414 
Fen district, 1833, 1854 
Fenvtien. S>r Sheiigking 
Ferghana, 4031 32. 40.3.5 
Ferguson Island, 3788 
Fernando de Noronha, 307, ,371, 404 
Fernando Po, island, 2087 
Ferrara. 23 41 
Ferro 'Hierro', 380. 390 
Ferrol, ship-building sard, 3* 1 * 

Fettes, 1727 

Fez. ( .*rpenten»‘ Fountain, 586 
» lim ite, 565 67 
M>mmun»ejiti(<ns, 557, 500 
deMTiptiun. 606. 008 
Moorish craftsmen at work on hnus* 
604 

-roofed market, 605 
-shrine of Mulai Idris II . 549 
views 60.3 606, 6<i7, Oom 
walls of ancient eltv fW>7 
Fezzan, 4005. 4(Mi7. 4010 . 4016 
Fichtelgebirce. 1959, 1975 
Fiesole, 4O40, 4047, 4055 
Firs, production, 128, 390 
Fiji Islands, area, i860 

income ltritish colony, 1869 
bridge, sugar companv** railwav 1*7* 

1 lunate, 1*69. 1*70, 1871, 1871 1880] 

communications. 1871, 1874, 1876 78] 
configuration, 1873 
< f r.ii reefs, 1870 
d«‘*enption, 1K69-80 
disease. 1878 80 
r.nr«T><nn settlements, 1878 
flora and fauna, 1874 75, 1880 
-genlny\. 1869 
gold. 1869, 1876 
hot springs, 1809 
Industrie*, 1876 

loading bunanaa on river, 1872 
map, 1870 

-native duelling*. 1874, 1876, 1878 
-natives, character and custom*, 1880 
•natives* food, 1872 i 

-natural division, 1880 
number of islands, 1869 
outlook, 1H80 
—population, 1876 
position, 1869 
products, 1874, 1876, 1880 
rivers, 1871 

-sugar industry, 1876, 1877, 1880 
-Suva made the capital, 1870. 1878,] 
1880 ! 
(Filanxana, Madagascar carry lug-chair, 
2572 
(Filey, 1824 

Finis fire, 966, 073-77, 985, 991 
Finland, architecture. 189.3 
-cause# of scattered population, 1893 
character of people, 1806 
--Christ hi nit v Introducer!, 1890 
--climate, 1883-84, 1896 
- coastal islands, 1881 


Finland, communication* 1**1-9t, 1896 
--configuration. 1*81 83 
--description IHM-06 
—industries, issi 

l.o k of mho r.ils, | *s j 
lakes, I *81, |s.s5, 1*93 
— map. 1**2 

natural iliv Isions, 1*96 
outlook. I*96 
rivers, l.*hl 1*88, 1890 
timber. I **3 81 
towns. 1 .*96 
vegetation. 1896 
water power, 1**4 
Finland, Gulf of. 1**1, 1*96 
Firozabad, 1603 

Fishing industries Ste under each 
country 
Flume, 2346, 23 47, 35*7 
Fium* Orbo, 1 19 '* 

Flanders. 217 21*. 64*-49. 657 
Ft&x industry, 691, 2 112 
Flea, ( bigger. 1*0 
Flemings. 653. 677-*4 
Florence, art and ld*tor>, 4046-51 
liapt istcr.v. 404* 
bridge*. 4045. 40 47. 1050 
«athedml. 4062 
i him h of Santa Cm<« |0„»2 

* lifiiutc, 2359 40 45 
Haute monument 40.*2 
fountain. Piarza della signoru. 1052 
industries 4051 
I'aiarro \ ecchio. 4061 
population, 4051 
l thzi future Gallerv, 4063 
views, 4it50 
Flores, island (Azores) 179 
Flores, island (Malay An h)pi lagot 2650 
Florida, 99. 4 135 
Florida Keys railway, 1525 
Flower-growing. .*» ill \ Is. i*;0, 1-5* 
Flashing. 213. 2116. 2121. 2132 
Fly river. 2**7 
Fogo. island 3*9 
FObn. wind <*ile*ja>, .3682 
(*w it/erlaridI, 3870 
Foil, 1931 

Fokker aeroplanes. 105 
Fount, 3540 

FooUine-de-Vauolnse. 3249 
Foochow. 1246 

Football, origin of Itugby game, 1817 
*pair», 3*16 

*t*M kholm Stadium, match 3824 
Forbes. Mrs UostU. 244, 4016 
Ford motor cars, ta< tory, 4117 
Form enters, 517. 531 
rFormoss (Taiwan). ul»<»ri glues. 1907 
agriculture, 189**99, 1902 
atea 1*07 

handxMt, uses, 10OO 

eatuphor Industry, 1901, 1902 10oi 
100.5 

capitals, ancient and modern, 1007 
climate. 1897, 1907 
commerce, 1005 
communications, 1905, 1907 
configuration, 1*97 
-description, 1*97-1007 
development under Japanese. 14405-7 
disease, 1007 

early Portuguese name. 1807 
fishing industry, 1900*1 
flora and fauna, l.*07-0U. 1907 
- forest scene, 1001 

- grove near Taihoku, 1902 
* industries, 1002*5 

- luck of good luirbount, 1807 
-map, 1898 

—tnluerula, 1800-1900. 1002 
—natural division, 1007 

- outlook, 1007 

--On paw or papaya tree. 1904 
--repohwan h(»use, 1004 

- jiopuJation, 1907 
-products, 1896* 1005, 1907 
—rice industry. 1808, 1800, 1902 

— tvft industry. Ih 08, 1905, 1006 
—timber, 1807, 1001 

— towns. 1907 

—trolley used In rirc-flckK 1809 

— undeveloped resources, 1808-1000 
Foroi, pass {Baidar Gate), 3472 
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Germany 


Fortaleza 


Fortaleza, population, 002 
Fort de France, view, 1261 
Fort Dufferin. 1105, l!07, II15 
Fort Garry. 427.7, 42*3 
Forth, r* v «■ r, :»r»r* i, 355.7, 3507 
Fort Rouge, 1-7.'. 

Fort William « nlcuttn), 1172. 1179 
Fort William (Canada), 1211, 124.1 
Fort Yukon, 12, 201, 262 
F6th, estate, *21.'>7 
Fountain* Abbey, 1779 
Fountains Valley, loou 
Fox, blue. 43 

tdlv el Mark, 1212 
white, 27* 

Fox-breeding, 42. 12*2 
Foyers, 1‘alln of, .i.'»77 
Frakno Fortress. 21.79 
Framheim, 0 miwrutuien. 199 
Fra nines. w haling station, 2177 
France, udminiHtMtinu, 1939 
.igriculf lire. 1933-35 
Suva U»:il» 

beet HUfaAiinnlurlion, 1559 
boundaries touu 
climate, 192 1-27, 19*0 
< Monte* and protectorate*, area and 
population, 19'19 
commeree, 1939 
i oiiuuunn af iouh. 19.19 40 
i onfik'uratiun, lWlo-17 
*idft\at«‘d area, statistics, 1910-31 

- d'parlnn ut-i. 1959 

d»*M rlptlon, M»mM9*0 

« < iMiOTtilr uni, 19.59 
b<rc*trv, 1927 2^ 
lu*'l shortage 19.1'* 

gM (graphical ♦ *»t tt \, t9oy, 1914, 19.19 

geoiogv, 1910 ll 

gov»rnment 1939 

hahitahh- an-a 2 5*99 

indUHtrn-4 1930-3a 

lakes, 192,7 

land tenure 193 l 

I <»f pro*HTt>, 1933 

m ip 1910 

ummIm"*. 192a 

mint r it* 1911 

mutual Vnglo French Influence, 1909 
natural dtv imhih, 19*0 
outlook 1940 

j«tp!ars lining road, 194.7 
l*opiilatinu, 1939 
products, 1 W*2*'• 3a, 1940 
niiulall. 1923-2'* 

- Rie‘»ne canalisation *«h< me, 1923 
rivern, 1911. 1910 23 

unity from earliest stage of d« velnp 

mud. 1 pou 

veg. tat inn, 1927-2*'. 1940 
wim indust rv. Urd^-no. 1939 

- .Sir at %o Alsace l>>rraine. Hrittunv, 

Normandy, Pans, Provence, Riviera 

iianeonia Motcb. 4m* 1 
Frankfort (on tin* Main 1 1990 199* 
Franklin, Mr John, will 

Fransenbad (FrontUkovy Lane), 701 
Fram Josef Land, 20.7, 277 
Fray Bentos. 4137, 4139 
Fredensborg Castle, 1027 
Frederic kiborg Castle, 103,9 
Fredericton. 1212 

Freemasonry, temple. Washington, 42.7.' 
Freetown, 20*7, SB m2. 2096 
Fremantle, 413, 4 to 437, 4.7.7 
French Congo. See French l.piatonal 
Africa 

French Equatorial Africa, area, 1*71 

- iMUittdahcs, 1443 
communication*, 1443 

- dc \»1 >pmeut, 1443-40. 1451 

native* rfvor-IWluug. [445 * 

population. 1440 
products. 1443. 14.71 

- river systems, 1443-40 
French Guiana, See Guiana, French 
French Guinea, 20*3, 2095. Set al*<>\ 

Guinea Lands 

Frenoh Indo-China. See Indo-rhina 
French Somaliland. See umler Somaliland 
French Sudan, 1750. 209... 3*39, 3*40. 

3*44. 38.71 See oho Sudan 
French Wait Africa, 2083. 2093, 2005*00. 
to* uUo Guinea Lanas 
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Freshwater, 1*2* 

Fresnel, J>r., 244 
Fribourg, university, 3***, 3*92 
Friedrich Wiihelmsbafen. See Madang 
Friendly Islands. See Tonga Jiduud* 
Fuerteventura, island. 3*o 
Fujiyama, Mt . 2 * 0 *. 2109, 2113 
Fulham, palace oi Bishop of London, 2532] 
Fumbau, 2o*%* 

Funchal, 37.7, 379. 3*2, 3*3, 301, 392 
Fundo, island, 42*7 
Funen, inland, IU3t r 103.7 
Funeral, Angola native chief, 170 
Borneo, grave of chief, *7.7 
Chinese, 3171 
French Indo-rhina 227 5 
Funza rnrer, 1 *2.7. 1 126 
Fur industry, Canada, 12 50 1242 
Furnas, sulphur spring*, 397 
Fusan, 2173. 21*1 
Fushun, colliery, 209 4 
Futa Jallon, 31, 20*7 


Gabes, .730. 537. On:, oik. 019 
Gablonz (Jablonec). 702, 703 
Gabrovo, M74 tool 
Gabun. 1 437 1443,20*3.20*5. See al*o\ 
Guinea I-and-t 
Gaden, monastery. 3901 
Gaels, invasion <d Ireland, 22*7 
Gals*. oa*i*, ,7.70 
Oadtbal Alps. 10* 

Galapagos Islands. 1710 
Gal at*. 1 1.7* .79 1*74 
Qal&tx. 1077. 10.7 s, 

GaldhOpiggen, peak 3* ml 
Galicia (Poland!. 327 i. 32.74. 3260, 3202 
Galicia P"«pani>, 3797, vmu. 3"14 
Galilee, *ca of, :mi * 3067. 3009. 30*1 
Gallas. tnM*. 10, 3722, 3727 
Galie. 1 51.7. 1321 
Gallipoli Peninsula, 116*. 1477 
Gallipoli, town. 1 *77 
Gama, \ a*ro da. 219 1. 2494 
Gambela. wireless station. * 5 
Gambia Colony. 2o* i *.>, 2093 Nee al*n i 
Guinea hands 
Gambia, Hand*. 3709 
Gambia, river. 20 * 4 . 2u*7 
Gander, lake. 2*09 
Gander, river, 2 * 09 . 2■'79 
Ganeshkhind, *to 
Ganges Canal, 1 pper. 2217 
Ganges, river, ro\ ir*e 70.7-9. 21*3 *4 
lMthrin Bridge, lining, 2193 
M.a«p. 717. 211*2 
glut-* at Benares. 2192 
pilgrimage* to bathe in, 219.7, 2200-1. 

2213 

plain* of, 7o3 
traffic, 721 
view*. 21*0. 2200-1 
width nt Ithagalpur, 724 
Ganjam. climate, 224.7 
Garay, inventor of steam paddle, 029 
Card, river, 193* 

Garda, lake, 2315. 2330 
Garden Reach, 1171 
GarkwaJ, 2449-50. 2102. 2403 
Garonne, river, 1*00. 1 92 o. 1930 
Oarua, 24*3 

Gat On. lake and locks, 3093, 3094. 3100 

Gaubati, 335 

Gaur, ruins, 722 

Gave du Pau, 1942 

Gaya. 7 oo, 707 . 71*. 723 

Obely, oil well*. 15.77 

Gdynia. const ruction of port, 3206 

{Gefle, 3*0* 

Geirangarljord, 3010 
Gellivari, Iron-ore deposits, 3*07 
Geneva canton, 1949 
Geneva town, amusements, 1952-53 
Arsenal. 1951 
Calvin's Academy, 19.70 
cathedral. 1949-50. 19.73 
cosmopo lit a n Ism. 1955-58 
description. 1949-58 
education, 1953-55 
— history, 1951, 1955 
industries, 1955 
League of Nations, 1951, 1958 


Geneva, map, 1950 

-monuments to Calvin and Servetusi 
1952 

-old town, 19*9-51 
-Place de Coriiavin, 1958 
--Place du Molard, ('lock Tower, 1952 
—Pont du Mont Blanc. 1950 
—population, 1949, 3H92 

religions reformers, 1950, 19.72, 1955 
-Rousseau arid the locked gates, 1949 
-Rousseau Inland, 1950, 1958 
-town dm 11, 1951 
-university, 1950, 3888 
-views, 19.74, 1957 
-watch-making, 1952 
-work as centre of international under¬ 
takings, 19.75, 195* 

Geneva, lake o], 1925. 1957, 3877 3885 
Gennargentu, Monti del. 3535. 3539 
Genoa, 2318, 3383. 3384, 3385. 33*7. 3393 
Geography, romance of, xvih-xxviii 

Geomine Company, 1439 
George, lake. )7<ii 

Georgetown ( Pritish Guiana), 2075. 2076, 
2077. 2078, 2« 1 * 1 -*2 
Georgetown (Washington), 4247 
Georgetown, or Penang. See Penang 
Georgia, agriculture, 12*3. 12*4 
-ancii nt capital. 12*0. 12*»7 
-church architecture, 12*5 
-climate, 1281 
communications, 12*4-85 
-cooperutiv e societies, 1285 
--description. 1*280-87 
-education, 1284 
-flora nn<l fauim. 1281-83 
—frontiers, 1280-81 
-Imlustrun, 12*3*4 
-land tenure, 128.7 
minerals, 1283-84 
-popuiitiun, 12M, 1287 
-pn»lucts, 12*3-84 
Republic. 309, 12*0 
rivers, 1281 

-Rii'dan invasion (1921), 1280 
-towns and villages, 12*5-87 
-win*-, 12*3 
women. 12*7 
-see u/*o ('auuisia 
Georgian Road, 1275. 127*. 1279 
G4rardmer. lake. 85. 92 
Gerasa, ancient citv, 3076-77 
German East Africa, see Janganvika 
I erritorv 

German South-West Africa, .mt south- 
W Atrtca I*rot«vtnrat<- 
Germany, agriculture, 1964-73. 1993,2003 
-area ( North Hermanv , 1959 
tsumdarh**, 19*7-8* 
climate, 1963, 19*6*. 19*8-89. 2**04 
•e<u4sts, 1961 

-lommunications, 1964, 19*6. 1996-9*, 
2004 

-**mttguratJon f 1959-63. 1987-89, 1999- 
2<H»3 

-cultivated land, statistic**, HWU 
diwcript k*n, 1959 *6. 1987-2(X>4 
fauna, 1963-64. 1989-93 
-flora, 1963. 1986, 2003, 2(H>4 
-for«wtry, 1963. 1964 
-forestry, peculiar custom. 2003 
-goats in Bavarian Mghlands, 2002 
-habitable area. 2:499 
-hop-growing. 1993, 2(H»7 
-iii(lustrh*i, 1973-77, 1993-96, 2003 
kirsch *’ distilled from cherries, 1993 
-lake districts, 1963, 1964 
-maps, 1960, 1988 
-minerals, 1975, 1993 
-natural (livisious. 1986, 2004 
-Nortiv German Conlederation creates.!, 
1959 

-out look. 1986, 2004 
-population (North Germany), 1959 
-priMlucts, 1964*75, 1986, 1993. 2004 
-religion, 1959 

-rivers, 1961, 1964, 1993, 3003 
-spits, 1976, 1993, 1994-96 
-states (North Germany), 1959 
-Supreme Court of Judicature, 1986 
—towns, 1978-86, 1998, 2004 
—Upper Danube region, 1999-2064 
—Sm <U$o Berlin, Cologne, Dresden, 
Hamburg, Silesia 
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Germiston 


Germiston, gold-fields, 3748 

Gerona, 3818 

Gersoppa Falls, 8*21 

Gays an, 2170-75, 4118 

Gesira, 1150, 1153, 1155 

Ghadamea, 4013 

Gharian, 4008, 4012, 4015-16 

Ghats, 704, 797, 799, 2184, 2232 36 

Ghent, 661, 662, 663, 665, 669, 684 

GhilsaL tribe, 20 

GhoatMoontain, 4019 

Giant Mta., 752. 1976, 3688, 3690 

Giant’s Castle, Drakensberg Mbs , 2861 

Giant’s Causeway, 2166, 2287 

Gibraltar, 168, 589. 594, 596 

Gigantia, temple, 2676 

Gijon, 3818 

Gilbert la.. 3056, 3779, 3786 
Gilgit, 2465 

Gilolo (Halmahera), island, 2651 
Ginseng, production, 2477-79, 2688 
Gir ranges, 820, 823 
Giraffe, shot, Rhodesia. 3742 
Girardot, 1433, 1434, 1436 
Girgenti, 3657. 3658, 3660, 36C2, 3675 
Girdih. coal-fields, 718 
Girnar, 820, 823 
Gironde, The, 1920 
Gishu, 2471 
Giaeh, Sphinx, 1157 
Glace Bay, coal-fields, 1207 
Glacier, formation, 274 
Glacier Creek. 56 
Glacier National Park, 4119 
Glamorganshire, 4212, 4221, 4222 
Glasgow. Argyle Street, 2015 
—Art Galleries, 2018, 2022, 2029 
—Broomielaw, 2024, 2029 
—Buchanan Street, 2013 
—cathedral, 2018, 2023 
—Central Station, 2018, 2019 
—Charing Cross, 2017 
—cool Industry, 2013 
—description. 2013-32 
—Episcopal cathedral church, 2030 
—George Square, 2020. 2026 
—Glasgow Green, 2028 
—Glasgow or Jamaica Bridge, 2027 
—Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, 2029 
—Gordon Street, 2019 
—Great Western Road, 2030 
—harbour, 2031, 2032 
—history, 2013 
—industries, 2031 
—Kelvingrove, 2018 
—Ijtnsdowne United Free Church, 2030 
- -map, 2014 

—Mitchell Library. 2015, 2021 
—municipal administration, 2018-20 
—Municipal Buildings. 2018, 2026 
--Nelson Monument, 2028 
—porks, 2018 

—popularity of the tea-room, 2032 
—population, 2013 
—Wince’s Dock, 2031 
—public buildings, 2018-29 
—rapid growt h through i industries, 3555-56 
—Rothesay Dock, 2025 
—Royal Exchange, 2021 
—8t. Andrew’s Halls, 2015 
—St. Andrew’s Suspension Bridge, 2028 
—Sauchiehall Street. 2018, 2019 
—School of Art, 2029 
—shlp-buikling, 2032 
—stopping tonnage, 1862 
—tenements, 2020 
—traffic problems, 2015 
—Tontine and Tron Steeples, 2016 
—Trongate, 2015, 2016 
—university, 2008, 2018, 2020-29 
—water supply, 2018 
Glam factory, 761, 762-63, 8291 
Glastonbury, 1813 
Gists, view, 3681 
Glenfinnan, 8557 
Glaagarifl, 2301 
Gian More, 3551 
GUttertind, peak, 3001 
Glommen. river, 3008 
Glonaaatar (England), 1813, 1834 
Omundan. 464, 466 
QmnndaiUBiai, 464, 466,472 
Goa, 8137616.622 
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Gobi Desert, 2779, 2780, 2789, 2793 
Godavari, river,819, 822, 2184,2192, 2194, 
2205, 2236 

Godwm-Austen, ML (K2). 2401, 4040 
Gogra, river. 724, 2192 
Gogs tad, 1398, 1399 
Gohna, lake, 2462 
Goktcha, lake, 310, 311 
Gold, African gold-fields, 33-34 
-Alaska. 43, 48, 54-55, 57, 281 
— Australia, 433-35, 441, 444, 453, 454, 
455 

—Bolivia, 790, 794 
—Borneo, 876 
—Canada, 281 
—cyanide process, 453. 876 
—dredge at work, Hokitika, 2905 
-Gold Coast Colonv, 2093 
-Gubinas. 2077, 2081 
-India, 2248 
-Korea, 2478, 2479 
-New Zealand, 2957, 2965 
-Rhodesia, 3745, 3748 
-bcotland, 3556 
--Siberia, 3031 

—South Africa, 3748-57, 3991, 3992, 3999| 
—washing deposits, 57, 444 
-workers descending mine-shaft, 876 
iGold Coast Colony. 2085. 2089. 2t>93, 2094, 

! 2095, 2096. See oUo Guinea 1-ands 

Golden Gate (San Francisco), 3497 
Golden Horn (Constantinople), 1456, 
1459-60, 1470 

Golden Horn, bay (Vladivostok), 3635 
Golf links, Nigeria, 2974 
Golgotha, 2426 
Qohs Range, 3722 
Gonial Pass. 20, 3357 
Gondar, 15 
Gondokoro. 3849 
Good wsnal and, 324 . 404, 804 , 828, 962,! 

1703, 2185, 2469, 2580 
Gondwana strata, 718 
Gorakhpur, 2194 

Gordon Palls. Uinsindusi R , 2856 
Gorty, 1790 
Gonsia, 2335 
GOclita, 3680 
Gormki, 1287 
Gortyn, 1508 
G6ia Canal. 3855. 3867 
GOta, river, 3865 
Gothenburg. 3866, 3868 
J Gothic architecture, 2988 
jGothland, Island, 3858, 3865 
Goths. 3868 

(Oough Island. 367. 370. 404 
iGouTburn, river, 421, 423 
Gounouff, 3443 
Gower, peninsula, 4221-22 
Ooso, 2661, 2663. 2664 , 2673, 2676 
Grfttsnberg. 1556 
Graham Land. 192. 199, 200, 202 
Ora ha ms town, 1266 
Oram elevator, 1018, 1040, 1215, 1653. 

2817. 2903 

Gran. See Ksrtergom 
Granada, Albairtn quarter, 147 
Alhambra, 141-42, 144-45, 152, 153,1 
154, 155, 161-63 
. —Taptlvc’s Tower. 145 
J —captured from Moors, 3818 
I—cathedral, 166 
—description, 140, 161-66 
!—development, 150-52, 166 
-Oenerailfc, 156 
Gran Chaco, 287, 789 
Grand Bey. Island, 963. 972 
Grand Canal (China), 3160 
Grand Canary, 372-73, 374, 375, 379, 380 
Grand Combtn. peak. 3873 
Grand Falls (Hamilton River), 1231 
Grand Palls, town, 2876, 2877, 2881 
Grand Lake, 2869 
Grand lieu. Lac de, 1925 
Grand Tsrra. island, 4272 
Grand Yaaoi, river, 4259 
Grands, Rio (Jamaica), 2379 
Gran Pico, 377, 881, 397 
Grants, river. 1189 
Granville, 2986, 2993 
Grape-trait, orchard. U.8.A., 4133 
Graoet, Australia, 422 
Grasmere, 1797 


Greenland 


Grasse. 3387 

Gras, 478, 479, 480. 481 , 495 
Great Abaoo, island, 4269, 4271 
Great Bahama, island, 4209 
Great Banks, 2869. 2878 
Great Barrier Rest 424-25 
Great Bear Lake. 267, 1207 
Great Britain, mining, dot idles, 1867 
—population per square mile, 2471 
—railways, 1860 
—shipping. 1862 

— See also England, Scotland and Wales 
Great Craters ((Tanganyika), 1689, 1695 
Greater Antilles, 2373, 4260 
Great Palls, hydro-electric plant, 4281 
Great Ioe Barrier. 192, 19.*. 108, 199, 203 
Great Inagna, Island, 4269 
Great Lake (itien-Hou, Cambodia), 2267 
Great Lake (Tasmania), 3931 
Great Orme*s Head, 4220 
Great Hilt Valley, 1. 33, 1439, 1689 
Great Slave Lake, 1207 
Great Wall. See under China 
Grebbestad, landing catch of fish, 3800 
Greece, afforestation, 2041 
-agriculture, 2042, 2050 
character of people, 2050, 2052 
-civil service, 2047 
-climate, 2036, 2039, 2052 
-commerce, 2050 

-communications, 2034, 2047-50, 2052 
-configuration, 2033-34 
-description, 2033-52 
-disease spread bv refugees, 2050 
-exodus of Mahomedan population, 2047 
—farmhouse and ox-cart, 2056 
-ferry on Alpheiis river. 2057 
flora and fauna, 2039-41, 2052 
-food products, not self-supporting, 2042 
-Herodotus’ story of Creek aiul 
Egyptian. 2036’ 

Industrie, 2047 

islands, 2033, 2034, 2035-30, 2052 
lakes, 2039 

laiul reform policy of \ enlzclus, 2050 
language, 2052 
map. 2034 
-marble. 21*42 

- minerals. 2042 
natural division, 2052 
nineteenth centurv blstorj, 2033 

—4)1) mplc games, 2037 
—outlook. 2052 

population, 2033, 20*7 
products, 2042, 2043, 204*. 2052 
projected draining of river v alley«, 
2036-39 

rivers, cause of dwindling. 2036 
|—rural conditions, 2050 
-sea-inlets. 2036 
-social conditions, 2047 
-territorial change*, 2033, 2033-36 
-See. alto Athens 
Greenland, area, 2062 
-climate, 2063-66, 2072 
-communications, 2072 
!—conditions of life, 2069, 2072 
-configuration, 260, 265, 2061, 207b, 
2071 

|—description, 2061-72 
-dog team with sledge, 2067 
-Eskimo#, 284-86, 2061,2064, 2067, 2072 

- -Eskimos* houses, 263, 284 
J-—exp4oratlmt, 2061, 2062 

I—fishing. 2068, 2069 
—fjord, 2012, 2071 

- flora and fauna, 277. 2063. 2066-69 
-geology, 2071-72 

K its and icebergs, 2062, 2071 

ry» 2061 

Ice-free coastal belts, 2063 
lce-*lM?et, 2062 
- industries. 2072 
—kayak and umyak, 2064, 2072 
map, 2002 
minerals, 2072 
name, 206) 

—naUtral division, 2072 
•Norwegian rights, 2061 
-permanent Ice, 200, 265 
population, 2072 
preparing seal for food, 2067 
settlements, 2063 
l—summer scene, stranded icebergs, 2070 



Greenland 


Greenland, vlnit of Danish KItik And 
Omen (1921). 2001 
Grenada, 4272, 4273 
Grenoble. 1034, 1947 
Greymouth, 29. r >7 
Grey’* Klegy, 1H27 

Oriqualand West. 1255, 1200, 1274, 3759 
Groote Scbuur, 1207, 3743 
Groffglockner, 475, 4M‘i, 405 
Ground-nut*. 177, 2093, 2978 
Grttnberg. win*' 30M7 
Guadalevin, river, 140. 102, 103 
Ouadalquivir, river, 130, I3x, ho, 100 
Onadarrama, Sierra d«\ 3790, :i799-hoo 
G uadeloupe, 4257, 4272 74 
Guam, Inland. 3050, 3004 
Guanaco, 1303 

GuaporO, river. 792, 045, 040 
Guatemala, 1280. 1204, 1295, 1200, 1207 
1298. See nlxQ Central America 
Guatemala, city, 1297 
Guayaquil, 1705, 1710, 1712, 1710 
Guayaq all-Quito railway. 1715, 1 7 10 
Guayat fftelt 1705, 1700, 17<»9, 1714 
Cuban, Tin*. 3721, 3723, 3724 
One jar. 159 
Gutrara, 3480 
Guernica, 3814 
Guernsey, 1829 

Gula, 498, 499. 501, 504, 510, 2729-31 
Guiana highlands. 4149, 4150 
Guianaa, ureas, 207.1. 2U74, 2077 

- hntitidar> questions, 2073 

British (iulAUA, 2073, 2074 , 2070 

2077*82 

- cattle-raising, 2073 

- charing the jungle, 2080 

- climate, 2071. 2**82 
commerce, 2* >79*81 
-communication*. 2077, 2081, 2082 
configuration. 2**7 ( 
de* riptkm, t!073-*2 
-diamonds, 2077 79 

DuGh Guiana 2073, 2070, 2077. 2079 

- I.iiglund exchange# Dub li Guiana for 

New York. 2077 

--flora and fauna, 2*174, 208(1, 2082 
forest#, 2074 

- French Guiana, 2073. 2074-77, 2081' 

2082 

- -gold mining. 2077, 2**81 

* Indian* anti trade, 2079 

- Industrie#. 2077, 2082 
map, 2073 
ml nr rale, 2079 

- name, 2*173 
natural dlvUhm, 2082 

- -outlook, 2**82 

penal settlements, 2078, 2080, 2082 
--populatkm. ..*078 2**82 
«-product*. 2074 2078, 2079, 2082 
-river#, 2073. 2078 
steamer loading bauxite, 2077 
town# and settlements, 2**76, 2077 
2*181-82 

“ Guildhall at the Oerraans.*’ U12 
Guinea Landa, a grim It tire, 2**93 

- climate, 2087*88. 2**98 

- -cocoa Industry. 2089, 2093 

- commerce. 2**98 

- -cominuniratfcma, development, 2095-98] 

- -configuration, 2083, 2U87 
-cotton, possible development, 2093 

--dcscGptkm. 2083*98 
—41 v Mon among European nation*, 

2083-86 

* -flora. 2088 - 89 , 2098 

- -geology, 2087 

- -health and ettmate, 2087-88 
—Industrie*, 2089-93 

- Insect prat*, 2088 

-lack of cooperation between colonies In 
railway building, 2098 
"■map* 2084 

- market day In village, 2091 
~ -methods of trade with natives reformed, 

2098 

* minerals. 2093 
-native village*. 2990, 2098 

* -natives learning to spin cotton, 2085 
--natural division, 2098 

- oil-palm product*, 2089-93 

-ouUook, 2098 . _ 

—poUcj with ttf/ui to uUvm, SOM-M I—Rbtlo Ait G*U« 7 , *107 
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Guinea Lands, products, 2088, 2088-93 
2096 

- river#, 2087 

-stork-farming, possibilities, 2086 

- well, 2086 

- See aUo Cameroon, Dahomey. French 

Guinea, Gabun, Gambia Colony, Goidi 
Coast, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Portu¬ 
guese Guinea, Senegal, Sierru Leone 
and Togolaiul 
Gujarat, 825-28 
Gulf Stream, 389, 1853, 2869 
Gull lots, waterfall, 2170 
G ill mar g, 2446, 2461-62 
GumU, river, 2192, 2213 
Guntur lamme (1M32-D, 2245 
Ourla Mandhata, ptak, 2419 
Gunifu, mountain, 589 
Outenlels, view from Ilhim, 1969 
Gutta-percha, tapping tret, Born**o, 872 
Gwadur, 3348 
Gwalior, state. 2187, 2214 
Gwalior, town, 2199, 22**9, 2214, 2215 
2217 

Gweedore, Harney’s Bridge, 2310 
Gwelo. 3739. 3748 

Gwyniad, found only in certain lake*, 4208 
GyanUe, 3953 
|GyOr. 2156 

H 

Haarlem, 2123. 2132. 2139 
Hacking, river, 452 
Hadhramaut, 228, 253 
Hadj, 222 226-28. 242. 243, 258 
Hadrian ’« Wall, 1M9 3549 
HaJnafjord. 2172 21 ho 
Raghia Triad ha, 1503. 1514 
Hagiar Kim, nun#, 2671. 2676 
Hague. The. 2131, 2143-44 
Haguenau, 84 
Haifa, 3075, 3081 
Hail, 227 

Hamburg, view. 485 
Haiphong. 2281. 2264. 2270. 2276, 2278] 
Haiti, ifeDnd, area. 4270 127 1 

- American occupation, 4271 

- backward condition#. 4271 
[—description, 4270, 4271 

— Intenor almost unexplored, 4271 

- lake#, 4257 
mountain#, 4257 
river# 4259 

Halil, republic, 4257 
area. 4270 
capital, 4265, 4271 
negro rule. 4271 
HakagaUa, 1318 
Hakodate. 2405. 2410 
Hakone, 2410. 2411 
HaJoakala. volcano. 3049, 3052 
Half Dome, rock. 4lot 
HaheaniaMus. ruin#. 123 

Ut (Nova HcotDh 12**5, 1208, 1236 
roedirinoi spring*, 465 
Halleia, cellulose production, 482 
Hal Ilford, 1803 

Hatmahera (GUolo), l#land, 2851 
“ ‘ ‘ flieni, ruin#, 2676 
(Hamath), 3925 
Hambantota, 1311, 1323 
Hamburg. Alster Lakes, 2099, 2102, 2103 
2110 

arm, 2097 

bridges, 2099. 2102 2108-7, 2110 
I—Central Station, 2107 

churches. 2101, 2104-8, 2109 
climate, 2108 
1 —communications, 1860, 2099, 2107 
I—-description, 2007-108 
-docks, 2098. 2 PM) 

•fire (1842). 2103. 2104 
-** fleets.** 2104 

•Hanseatic I/cagtie founded, 1412, 2097 
I—history. 2097 
—Industrie*, 2fHH 2100 
Jungfemst leg, 2103 
|—literary and *rt4stic associations, 2107 
map, 2098 

Monckeberg Strasse. 2108 
Ohlsdorf cemetery, 2108 
population, 2097 


Hejaz Railway 

Hamburg, public buildings, 2104-8 
-religion, 2097 
s. Pauli district, 2099, 2105 
sanitation, 2097 
social life, 2108 
slums, 2104 

statue of Bismarck on Mtfhlberg, 2105, 
2107 

-town-hall Otathaus), 2104, 2106 
- tunnel under Kibe, 2100 
{- university. 2108 
views, 2100-3, 2110 

w’ater communication with Berlin, 726 

— Zoll Canal, 2101 
Hameln, 1978 

Kami (Kumul), 4037, 4040 
Hamilton (Bermudas), 403 
Hamilton, river, 1231 
Hamites, 16, 38 
Hammadas, 593, 3478, 4010 
Hammam-Meskoutme, hot springs, 571 
Hammeriest, 3018 

Hammock, \mairi.i invention, 4153 
Han nver (China, central; 323, 1375 
Han nver <( lunn, south), 1*386 
Han river (Korea), 2473 

Hang-chow, 1384 
Hangb, 1 kh3 

Hankau. 1254. 1375. 1383, 1387 
Hanoi. 2259. 2273 2276 
Hanover. 1973, 1976. 1978 -si 
Hanseatic League, 1412, la91, 1896, 1961, 
2097 

Hanstai Creek, 820 
Haparanda. 3867 
Harbin. 2692 

Hardangerfjord, 3004 , 3021 
Hard war, 2217 

Hargraves, discovert of g«»ld, 433 
Han Parbat, hill. 2449, 246) 

Harla, irihe, 3622 
Harlech, castle, 4215 
Harmattan, wind, 2908, 2969 
Harnai, 3348, 3357 
Harrah, desert. 225 
Harrar. provlno*. 7 14, 15 
Harrar, town, 12 14 15 
Harrar (Harar) coffee, 7, 13 
Harrisburg, 409) 

Harrow-on-the-Hill, 1*17 
Rartmannsweiierkopf. 90 
Harvard, 921, 929, 1204 
Hart MU.. 1806, 1975, 1980 
“ 228. 25) 

Hassanabad glacier. 2466 
Hastings, Wanen 710 
Hatfield House. Hertfordshire, 1845 
Halts Island. 705 

Havana, 1517-21. 1524. 1527, 1532, 1533 

Haverfordwest, rainfall, 4212 
Havre, 2983 

Hawaii Is., annexation b> l sA, 3049 
climate. 3059 
—commerce. 3051 
communication#, 3051*56 
last native ruler depon, \ WHO, 3060 
national park round kilnuea, i)u49 
pineapple cultivation, 3050 

— population. 3049 

— products. 3050 
aands which emit sounds, 3052 
taro, use as food, 3ti5I 
volcanoes, 3049, 3052, 3053 
waterfall. 3049 

Hawaii, principal of Hawaii Is, 3047, 
3049, 3051 
Hawash, river, 1, 4 
Hawketbury, river. 420 

Mas)id, mountains, 3182 
Hasaraa, tril**, 20 
Haarat Bah mosque, 2454 

g oad-hunting, Borneo, 869, 880 
•adley. Lord, in Mecca, 222, 226, 241 
Heart's Content, 2884 
Hebrides, 369-70, 3556, 3580 
Heerdberg, mountain, 3888 
Heiberg Island, 260. 286 
Hetdelbert, 1991, 2003 
Hello. See Ping-yang 
Heubrtmn, medicinal springs, 2003 
HeGigecibhit, view, 475 
HeUungkiang, 2885-88. 2888, 2692 
H a|aa, 228, 229, 244, 253 


I Hallway, 225, *89, 268, 3081 
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Hekla 


Hekla, mountain, 2167. 2171 
Heliopolis (li«>pt), H34. 1165. 17;.7 
Heliopolis (N\ria) .w jhialbek 
Hell Fire Club, 1676 
Hell’s Cauldron. 1417 
Helm Crag, 1797 
Helsingborg, 16 54 3s64 
Helsingfors, 1883, bsss-89, 1892, 1893 
1 s96 

Hel wan, 1751 
Henaratgoda, 1318 
Henderson Island, 3769 
Henequen, Cuba production, 1529 
Henley-on-Yarra, 2701, 2709 
Herat, 19, >2 
Hercyman forest, 657 
Hereford, l8tl 
Hereros, tribe, ‘is ‘1760 
Hereward the Wake, l*'2l» 

Hermon, Mt .>915 
Herring fisheries, 2 s ?8 1564 
Herschel Island, 267, 1211 
Herzegovina, s>v Rosni i mil Herrrgov ini 
Hierapetra, 1504, l.»oo l.»ll, 1 .> 11» 

Hierro (Ferro). 3s0, UK) 

Hildesheim. 1979 
Hill Tippera, 703, 705, 724 
Hill a, 271b 
Hilo, 3051 

Himalaya Mts„ climate, 2194, 2469 

- climbing m, 2460 69 
~ detenee of India. 121 

- dcsenption, 2411-69 

- extent, 2411 

- tlor.v and lanna. 2 44 1-43, 2450, 2 453, 

2169 

- fulfilled blockhouse 2453 
geology, 121 2ls2, 2H5 
gla* icrs, 2466-69 

- highest inuks, 24 41-4 1 2449-50 
tollmen, ra< nil tv pcs 2111 

- low ei ranges 21^9 

- mini wall near I.eli 2467 

- map 2112 

- nati'e sii 4 H*rstitions and beliefs, 2450 

- natuial division, 2469 
origin 2 469 
raiutail, 24 47 

load to <«angtok, ‘24’>7 

- rope bridge over liver, 2 456 

- s.k red pi u es, 245u >2, 2163 

- -.port 2452 

- views 716. 719 2 460, 2164, 2 467 

- See also kashmir 

Himmelberg (Heaven’s Mount on), 1627, 
1647 

HmaiJi, military rnntonmm.ts 508 
Hindieb Canal barrage. 272 5 273*' 

Hindu Kush, mountains 22 4040 

Hindus, 2191, 2192 22->s 

Hippopotami, in river, Rhodesia, 3749 

Hiroshima, 2 405 

Hirschberg, 19^2 

JHissar, 1079, 1091 

Hit, 2721 

Hitteren. island, 3004, 3020 
Hobart, 3929, 3930, 3931, 3932, 3933, 
393*1-40 

Hoch-Joch glacier, 4074 
Hochkbnig, ix*ak, 491 
Hoch-Osterwitz Castle, 470 
Hof Gastem, 495 
HofsjbkulL ice-field, 2167 
Hoggar (Ahaggar) plateau, 34 3477,3481 
Hogulu (Ruk), islands 305H 
Hohe Tauera, 477. 4 sj 
Hohenzollerns, legend. 733 
Hokitika, gold-mining 2965 
Hokkaido (Yezo). 2 597 2 199. 2404 
Hokugakuzan fortress. 2431 
Holland, agriculture, 2123, 2129, 2132 
-architecture, 2143 
--area, 2117 
banking 2141 
bulb industry. 2123 
-bureaucracy, 2141 
-canals, 2126, 2127 
-cheese-making. 2120, 2142 
—climate, 2123, 2144 
—coal. 2129 

—commerce, 213, 2132, 2141, 214 4 
—communications. 2141-43, 2144 
—conflflmration, 2117 
—cooperative system of tnUea, 2141 * 


Ida 


Holland, description. 2117-44 
" dmognukt iijen,” 2119 
dv ke load 2126 
d\kt> 211s ip. 2126, 2123 
i duration, 2111 
cmplovcrs lomhiues 108 
tiMuug mdustiv, 2129 32 
flora and luma, 2123, 2114 
g«vlog\. 2129 
h« all l» pn>bl< ms 2143 
hiMorv 2 M 2117 
mduMii* s 2123-11 
land di'i'-ion into loinmimis, 2113 
1 ind r* 1 1 an ii ion. 211s 2 1 
111* in town and \ illage 214 1 
imp 21 Is 
mm r ils 2129 
nat in il dl\ i"i >ii, 21 4 4 
Mitl.»>k, 2114 
p >ldi rland _lis 2126 
prodin ts 212 1 12. 214 4 
ri\t rs 2117 2 127 

I S, Mies. 21 1 1 16 2124 28 21 11-40 
Mruggl* with tin *»» a, 2117 21 
towns 214 \ 44 
w mdmi! 1 . 2112 
•w itUu \ mMerd un 
Holm, inland l >‘*s 
Holmbury Hill, mar I lurking, is 16 
Holmenkollen, 1401 
Holstein. 1627 196 5 
Holv Cross Abbey, lipp*rirv, 2297 
Holyhead. 42**9 

Holvrood, 172 5 1 7 27 172s 10, 174 4 
Homs <Eiuesa>, ><12 ,>’*2> 

Honam, i'luid 12 >> 

Honda, 1 ( ;«». I 4 56 

Honduras, 12 ss. I2sn, 129., 1296. 129** 

1 mi 

llrit i-h, 1294. 12'»8 1 1 *m) 
sf, nl*o ( * nt r d \ m ri. i 

Hong-Kiang river V* J:. .4 IU\«*r 
Hong Kong, 12 46 . l 57 5 1 iso i ms 

Homster Pass, ! s is 

Honolulu. 9*49 *1 Mi55 »«>57 to *'» f n«,o 

Honshu, islind. 2 .97 2 i<‘4 

Hood, in si i iwr me lth »r 

3 Ijs 

Hooghh, riv>r 721 1167, U7u, 1172 
Hooghli, town 72 1 
Horeb f Jebel Musa>, 2 »o 
Hormuz, 3trilfs"i il“s, 3186 
Horses, Vb\s"iuiin i 11 
V227 24 1 1 > i 
H mg vrv, 21 In, *211* 

Moiig* Hi. l“s»), 2791 
"dturli 56 >9 

Ii- rtobagv 1*1 tin, 21 47. 2156, 2161 
Horunger Mountains, 3013 
Hottentots, 53 
Hospenthal, 4 s*h 

Hougoumont, tom md ilnptl, 685 
Hova, trib*. 2 >69, 2 >77. 2 *s0 
Ho wick. 2sM 
Ho wick Falls, 2s 53 2861 
Howrah. 1170, 1172. 1173 
Hratnagja (Raven's Rift), 2170 
Hruba Skala, 7 47 

Hudson, river, 29 52, 4»*s5 4086 
Hudson Bay, 259. 277 2 s l. gs* 1233 
Hudson Bay Company, 2*1 3 k 12.53, 12d". 
1275. 423 5 

Ha*, riv < r, 227 4, 2279. 22341 
Hu*. towu, 2259, 2262. 2263, 2274, 2280. 
22s 1 

Huelva, 152, 151. 3809, 3811 
Hugh Town, 18.58 
HuiUa, lloer #ett|«r*. 178 
Huleh, lake, 3067, 9*69 
Hull, 17*2, 1833, 1862 
Humber, river ( kuglatid), j3:i4 t i H30 J 
Humber, river (New ion ml land), 2869 
2875, 2882 

Humbermouth, paper making, 2881 
Humboldt Bay, 2889 
Humboldt current, 3196 .3199, 3765 
Humboldt glacier, 2 <h>., 2070 
Humewood, beach, UoO 
Hungary, agriculture, 2146-50, 2165 
-area, 2145 

-boundaries, 2145, 2153 
—cattle herriamen’s hut, 2151 
-cattle ploughing, 2161 
—donate, 2J6$ 


Hungary, < onl-mlning, 2147 

* uiium r<« , 21 >5, 2155 

> “inmimii al |uu*». 21 >5 55, 2156 
t (Miligiu.tiion, *2 1 4 > 16 
d iug< i <>t arbiti irv liontitix *2145 
di h, t ipl lun, 2 1 4 » >6 

* fb t f" ut t**rr11 1 h tal loss* h 21 4 >, 21 47, 

21.521*. 

bom* Mi vd ul pi linn, 21 58 
hoi*. " 21 46, 21 4s 
Midlist i It ■*, 2 l 4 7 >5 

influx ul M vg\ ir* lrum tnin^ft rr< >1 
ti i rilui ir\ 21.>3 
imp 2146 

h it Ufa! dlv isinn, 2156 
t 'nt look ’2 1 >6 

< \ w ig >n with win vt. 2158 
p ‘pi ik v 21 >6 
p ‘p’ll.tl It 'ii ‘21 45. 21 >5 
pio be ts 2146 ,>0. 21 .6 

11* < rs 21 I > 

ttl* m nt bv M igv vrs 214 > 2146 
M<*. k brt ■ ling, 2! 46, 21 »s, 21 49 21 51. 

21 -it 

ft wii* 21 >6 

mi of IIiing irl in langu vgi , !<<2s 
v ♦ g« tal1 >n, 21 >6 
v ill.*g> lift , 21 i * >6 
s» t Itlsu litlll ipt "t 

Hunsruek Mountains, 19,9, lps? 

Huon Valley, 59.7 59 18 
Hurezi, <« i v < nt 5 4s 
Huron, I vki 12<>” 1217 
Hurricane Gulch, i 1 
Hiittenberg, Ir -n-mining 477 
HviUk, riv < i, 2 s 7o 
Hvitarvatn. ’inn 

iHwang-ho iYellow' river, 3 5 1*1'"" 
Hyderabad, "tat* . 21 *s7 . i <» . 1 

2_ *4 

Hyderabad, town (llvd* nbad "fui> 

2. 1 •> 221' 

Hyderabad, t wn »"in<l ,f l5 

Hy*res, i !"s >o 

Hymettus, i«iuUo f I’,a 5 57 

I 

Ibadan. !N-'i 

Ibex, l ! < <* 

Ibidios Obidn.it •* ? * .>76 

Ice Ak«, »“'4 - • • >7 

Icebergs, l *>» > - 2 » > «. <*> 

turn, »ti ii 2o*«2 2‘<7 I 
Iceland. Vitblng 2H>7 .’u 4 _I78 
\ntl,< lki < r ««i' n< " 2 1 * > n6 
.\r*vi 21 7 » 

«(Im tf< 2'65 2180 

4 >4n ig* 2 s so 

* mm r» * 21 so 

communb at Ions, 2162, 2171, 2175, “«i" ( 
d* "• rlp*l n Jib so 
tlls^MJ,* 2174* 

distant «s* trom Dir* p<* an l (*r«»nli * 

2165 

f mna. 2175-77, 21 so 
MUhmg mdusirv, 2l» 9 ’l’7 

gcoi tgv 469 2165 2 Ind 70 
-givers ui'l hot sp'i.igs, 21 TO, 21 
2174. 2i;.> 

gnlili p<wt>i al mg roiuls, 2*71 
--history, 218o 
-hou**s, arrantfo nx nt, 2179 
industrii a, 2176, 2177-79, 2180 
jokiill*, or he-lields, 2167 
m ip. JMftfl 
mimrih. 2179 
natural division. 2180 
outlook. 21s9 
jVfU h'*us*, 2173 

ph>si*al fratnr*"*, vnrh't), 2166-75 
txmiett. 2175-77, 21N» 

•population, 218«» 

-priMlucta, 2175, 2176-79. 2180 
-rivers 2163, 2170 
-towns, 2180 
volninoca, 2167 70. 2171 
- waterfall*, 2U>7, 217o 
-whaling ln<Instr>, 28 4. 2177-79 
Ice Pole, or pole of relative Imvee**| 

, blllty, 259 

Ice-ytcht. racing, Toronto, 3984 
looninm (Kouiebh 120. 129, 136 
'fd*, Mt., 1604, 1605, 15041, 1509 
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Jdar State 


Italy 


Idar State. 826 

lddo, inland, 2977, ”070 

Idrisi tanka, 253-55 

Igidi, Hand dune*. Sahara. 3479 

Ialesia i \ndesi, v lew, 1352 

Iglesias (Sardinia), 3530, 3538 

Igorots. 11 it>*. 32 id 

lie de Sein, menhir*, 987 

lies d’HWirep, 359o 

Ihssus, i D «t. 203« 

Illampu (8orata), Mt , 77o. 775 
Illimani, mountain, 770 , 788 
llonROts. tiling 3213 
Ilonn, -'070 

Imataca, iron-mines, 41.70 
ImatTR Kapids, Imsj 
I nunendineen. 2oo:t 
Jnachus, river, 2o.»:t 

Inca Empire, 1 ;*01. 21* I, 3100, 3200. 3203 
3700 

Inca, lake of tin*. 1333 
Indaw, lake, lioo 
Indawcyi, hike, \ loo 

Independence, Declaration of, 3224, 3220 
321SB * 

India, ancient name. 2182 
i innate. 2»h3 hi. 2 \ h . 
i omni*‘rr»*. g'*>d position, 2185 

• oimnimti 218.* 

«l> h, i i|H|o|». 21M-85 

division* of »•:»**** and eped, 2181, 22 »s 

doiibb erops, 22 10 

fir*t Imrop an w tth-ment* 324 

flora 7 |h,. 

!• remit f o?oiii«*« 723 23 51 
front u r* buffer f«iritory, 4027 
ge >log\. 21M - 8 4 
lli\ .oUon*. 323 
map, 21 “2 

Mutin' . 2207, 2200. 2217 
naf ur.d «f»\ 4*l« ui*. 21 *’• 
out i«h> k. 21 h:, 

p.w*info Wgltaneduti, 10, 22, 30 21 
popul it ion. 218 I . 21 **.* 

P«irt ugu*"** «o}m*vI«** M3 M**, > K 2i 
pr*>dn* t *, 32 4, 21 h , 
rv.i'*, distribution. 21M 2 ’ "3 
rIv or M*t.w, 323, 37 4 21M M 
h«-1 f rub difficult ief», 21M 

- -s/v >iU>> ,\wun, lVahn Install r.*a. 

gal, Bihar and Orissa Boiubav 
(Preidd* ncv >, Il'iinim » i*\. Burnt.» 

( ah uffa, Ilelhl, H*mala\a Mt- ! 
India ( entral. India Boutin rn 
Kashmir, Madras, Put Jab an i North 
Wes? Frontier Proving, Batput itu 
and sit'd 

India, Central, agriculture, 2196, 22 »»,. 
22 1 I 

ar«u 21*7 

!mi If* M'ket d ran Ins water frotn well, 22 in 
burning gluvt* by Ounu*#, 2102 
■climate. 2104, 2217 
"Mnmerce, 2212 

- ommunieatkm*. 22044*12. 2217 
ontljiuratlnii, 2187-96 

•nntrol gained In British. 2187 
de-cr ipt ion, 218?*217 
ch’ptuiut % and cal tic in river, 2107 
Horn and fauna. 2194-96, 2217 
forctu area. 2188, 220,7 
neology, 2205 
iudiiatrl*'*. 220,7*0 
map, 2188 

- ml nr mis, 2205 
natural division*, 2217 

number of state* in«hided In, 2187 

- uittook. 2217 
•populatinrn, 2187 

- -products, 2196*209. 2211. 2217 
-river system*. 21HIMI4, 2217 

- -tannery, native met hods, 2211 
towns, 2212*17 

-washing and drying grain, 2211 
-women at a river, 2202 
India, Southern, agriculture, 224(1, 2247-48 
architecture, 22.7o-.73 
-Brahmanism, 22.'»8 
• ImlUx-ks and cart, 2251 
-castes, 22,78 

-climate, 2232*47, 2251, 2258 
-coaats and lagoon*. 22.73 
-comm it idea tlon*. 2231-32, 2245. 2258 
—configuration, 2232-38 


India Southern, description, 2231*58 
curls civiliAiitiotiK, 2250 
i amine*, 2213, 22.78 
fauiui, 2248 
Horn. 2230. 2258 

government m >nopo|> of suit, 2230 
mduHtrii-H, 2217-50 
irrigation, 2230, 22 47, 22.78 
lack of natural harbour*, 2253 
m »p. 2232 
mineral*. 2218-50 

native pres* fur erushingoll seeds, 2243 

natural <J1 \ k^i«» iih, 2258 

outlook, 227H 

palms liv N-axhorc 224 4 

j» rjmlation, distribution. 22.75 

product*. 2240. 2217. 22 4^-30, 2258 

n c-^rovi mu, 2210, 2217 

Mv it**, 2230 

t«mpl« s 2233 3.7. 2210,2230-53,2255*57 
1 <*<la \ illatfr. 22,77 
towns, 22.i5-.70 

village wIum Iwright -shop, 2251 
Indianapolis, ios5, to-.^ 

Indian Ocean, dim or and vrpdation, 
2230 

dKi]»j»cjirlng idands, 321 
Hand*. 221V**30 

land i»instruction and d**Mru< tl<m. 2210 
m ip 2230 

natural division*, 22'to 
oiithsik lor |s| uid a . 2230 

prodintsof inland-, 22 to 

-if*- of land-in is- t'.jmcflv. 2210, 2223 
Indians, \rgmtina. 2*<7. 201, 2t»3 
V\mara. Bolivia, 777 
fOillsii Ifondura*. t2U4 
M* vi* o, 27 40. 27.*2 
Navah". 41 11 

North Xnnrnan. Ma«ka. 17. 48,51,55 
Nor'h Vm< rPaci. j#ott«fv, 

North Am* m an. m* r\* - 4o\M. 4131 
N( rtli \imnciu. loom piles, 34, 53 
Paragviav 3o»2 
\ « nr/m la. 4151. 4HM 
AipotM , tribe. 27It* 

indo-Chma, 1 mu h. adminiMrat ion, 2203. 

agmulturc, *2206 
area. 2261 

* Innate. 2261. 2267, 2276 

«* mm* r* < . 2267, 226*3 

< * 2264*65, 226^, 2275 

2276 

< onftgurat ion, 2259*61, 2263-67 
d* rtpfi"ii. 2259*70 

fauna. 2209 
Horn. 2276 

lr*i*di rtc«|uBitlon. 2261*63, 2269*75 

I ron It garrison, 2276 

(uinr.it proci^lou with images, 2273 

Indusltirs, 2267*69 

in ip. 226o 

in »rkel-s<'lh'r», 2264 

minerals, 2267 

n if iv v carts. 2265 

native duelling. 2266 

luitural div kiotis, 2276 

outlook. 2276 

population, 2261. 2262 

pr<N-esston hearing vi'cdding pr^mt^. 
2262 

prodmtH. 226.7. 2267, 2270, 2272, 2276 
-rice industrv, 2267, 2268, 2270 
river fisherman in s;vmtutu, 2279 
rivers. 2259 61. 2263 

•»t4»ck- breeding, 2262 

tovnis. 2276 

water-t»ullaliM k « used for ploughing, 
2262 

— Sr« fi/jto A imam Cambodia. Cochin 
China. Kvvangchow Wan, Laos and 
Tong-king 

Indo-European Telecraph Company, 3188 
90 

Indore, state, 2187 
Indore, town. 2217 
Indrapraatha, 1601, 1604 
Indrapat, 1601, 1604 
Indus, river, bridge at At took, 3314 
-bridge at Kotri, 3347 
-crossings, 3320, 3345-46 


Indus, course, 2183, 3317-20, 3344, 3941 
-HikmIh, 33 44 

—banadowue bridge, ftnkkur, 3345-46 
--uativcM fishing, meflusls, 3317 
Insemo, ancient gold-workings, 790 

Inland Sea, 2101, 2404 
Inle, lake, non 

Inn, river, 4071, 4072, 4073. 4076 
lonere Quell Spitz* peak, 4074 
Innsbruck, 40fH, 4072, 4075, 4079-80 

Interlaken, 388 1 

International Cooperative Alliance, 1265 
International Court of Justice. The Hague, 
2144 

International Danube Commission, 1561 

Invercargill, 2964 

Inverness, 3576 

Ionian Islands, CL 

Ipoh, 2628 

Ipswich, 1823, 1841 

Iquique, 1362 

Iquitos* 3204 

Irak, 2715. See Mesopotamia 
Iranians, 3175 

Ira wadi, river, 1103, 1106. 1110, 1114, 
1129, 1)32 

Ireland, agriculture, 2293, 2309 
-are,*, 3562 

< lunate, 2293*97. 2313 
-debcl ipt iou, 2285-313 
-flora, 2285, 2313 
food r>i pennants, 2297 
g«*ologv, 369, 228 > 

IdMorv, 1687, 22s5-92 
itulustrial dintrjets, 2309-13 
linen trade, 2312 
map. 2286 

natural divisions, 2292*93, 2313 
oittl'K'k, 2313 
pi t h( nets. 2313 

ra< la) (trigin ot people, 2286-92 
\ lllages. 2297-309 
>*v e (U to Dublin 
Irkutsk, 3612 3638, 354.3 
Iron, C/erhmlovakia, prisiuction, 1502 
la*rraine mine**. 1935 
pig-irou. Kuglish production, 1 *'59 
Mbcrl.i, foundry, 36.31 
-Swedish pnslm tion 3859. 3M’.2, 3867 
Iron Gates. Dauula river, 3128 
Irrigation. Anatolia, schemes, 125 
\rabta, draw-well, 257 
Xrgenfina, 293, 295. 297 
-Australia. 421. 431. 44<l. 441. 443 
Balearn Inlands, mctlesi-. 51s, 524 
-t *'V Ion, 1317 

Kgypt. 1754-57, 1760. 1761. 1764 
-India. 714. 715. 717. 2236. 2247. 225K 
Mesopotamia. 2721-23, 2728, 2732 
Mexico. 2744, 2747 
Palestine. 3084 
Siam. 3613 
Somaliland, 3724 
-Switzerland, bv “ bls»e«,** 38S3 
-Syria, methoda. 3915, 3916, 

I S A.. 4121. 4133 
irstead, scene. 1825 
Irtish, river. 3636. 4038 
Isaccea, granite «|uarri<^, 1655 
Isaljordur, 2176, 2177, 2179, 2180 
Ischb 465, 484 

Isker, river, 1071. 1072-73, 1094. 1099 

Islamabad, 2443, 2455 
Islands* Bay of* 2875, 2878 
Isonso, river. 2335 
Ispahan, 3179, 3181, 3188, 3191 
lstrania Mountains, 1467, 1468 
Istria, 2317, 2321 

Italian Somaliland. •See under Somali¬ 
land 

Italy, agriculture. 2324, 2354, 2363 
—birtlia and deaths, 2359 
-cattle show, 2352 
-climate, 2321-24, 2348, 2359, 2364 
-commerre, 2356, 2363 
-coimmudcfttioiift, 2333, 2348, 2356-59 
-eoubguratkm, 2315-21, 2349-54 
—dcwcriptlou, 2315-64 
“ “efforts to regain w»a trade, 2356 
-emigration problems, 2359, 2363, 2364 
-Hailing induatry, 2355-56 
—flora, 2348, 2365, 2364 
—geological formation, 2349-51 
—idlltop vUlagea, §3^1-54 








Italy 
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Kaieteur Falls 


Italy. Importance of Northern plain, 231 61 
—-industries, 2324-87 
—kingdom established, 3395 
—lakes, 2348 

—land reclamation schemes, 2339-60 
—land-tenure, 2360 
—language, 4047 
—licit, formation, 2321 
—macaroni, 2354 
—maps, 2316, 2350 
—minerals, 2333, 2335, 2357-59 
•—natural divisions, 2348, 2864 
—North and South, comparison, 2360-C3! 
—outlook, 2348. 2364 
—Papacy, problems, 8395, 3420 
—political divisions (North), 2317 
—problems, economic and social, 2354 
55, 2369-63 

—products, 2324-33, 2348, 2355-56, 2363, 
2364 

—rivers, 2318-21, 2348. 2356 
—science and craftsmanship. 2337 
—towns, 2317-18, 2337-48, 2364 
—Via Emilia, 2833, 2344, 2348 
—water power, 2333, 2359. 2364 
—water supply, 2354, 2364 
—See also Milan, Naples, Home, Sicily, 
Tuscany and Venice 


Itatiaya, peak, 957 
Ithaca, island, 2057 
I visa, 518, 522, 526, 530, 531, 532 
Insa, town, 529, 530 
Ivohitsomba, Mount, 2570 
Ivory Coast, 2083, 2085, 2089, 2095. See 
also Guinea l^aiuis 
Ixtacoihnatt. volcano, 2743 


Jablanlea, 886, 902, 903. 911 
Jablonse (Gabions), 762, 763 
Jackass, laughing, 459 
Jack tree, Ceylou, 1318 
—Zanzibar, 4287 
Jasggsvarrs, peak, 3001 
Jaffa, 3068, 3081 
Jaffna, 1310. 1313, 1324 
Jagala Falls, 1886 
Jaggery palm. 1318 
Jahanpanah, ancient citv. 1603 
Jains, 705, 806, 825, 3345. 3358 
Jaipur, 1622, 3349 
Jai Singh, observatories erected by, 1622 
Jajcs, 885, 890, 897, 898, 899, 900, 91 
916, 917 

Jalalabad, 20, 3326 

Jamaica, agriculture, 2376, 2377, 2381 
—area, 2387 
—Bamboo Avenue, 2372 
—banking, 2381 
—bridge over Rio Grande, 2379 
—capital moved to Kingston, 2378, 2388J 
—climate, 2373-74, 2388 
—commerce, 2381, 2:185, 2388 
—communications, 2385, 2388 
—description, 2373-88 
—discovery by Columbus, 2387 
—flora and fauna, 2374*77, 2388 
—geological format iou, 2373 
—industries, 2377-81 
—labour, 2381 
—map, 2374 

—mongoose pest, 2375, 4260 
—natural divisions, 2388 
—origin of name, 2372 
—outlook, 2388 

—pen-keeping, 2376, 2377, 2380 
—products, 2373, 2377-81, 2388 
—Kio Cobre Irrigation Canal, 2386 
—rivers, 2382 

—road to Roaring River and Fern Gully 
2384 

—rope-making from sisal, 2375 
—social life, 2388 
—sugar industry, 2377, 2379 
—tides, 2373 

—towns and villages, 2385-88 
Jambusan, gold-mining, 876 
Jamestown (St. Helena), 388, 401 

Jammu. 2446 

Jaaslu Lama (Johaxurisbad), 763 
Jaora, 2187 

Japan, agriculture, 2412 


Japan, Buddhist shrine, 2407 
—c«metery, 2390 
climate, 2399, 2404-5, 2410 2412, 2422 
I—communications, 283, 2422 
—roiifiguration, 2399-404 
—description, 2397-422 
—drama, 2412-21 
—earthquake (1923), 2410, 2422 
-emancipation of women, 2421 
-fishing industry, 2404 
—flora, 2422 
—garden, 2415, 2418 
—image of Buddha. 2389, 2410 
-industrial development, 2421 
—international problems, 2421-22 
-land tenure, 2412 
—map, 2398 

-mineral springs, 2400. 2406, 2411 
-natural divisions, 2422 
—outhx)k, 2422 
-population, 2399 
- population per square mile, 2471 
-products, 2412. 2422 
-rapid development, 2397 
-religions, 2407 
-rice-growing, 2395 
-rivers, 2404 

-silk industry 2402, 2412 
-suffrage quest ions, 2421 
-temples, 2389, 2391-93, 2396, 2407 
—thatched farm, 2395 
—toril. 2111, 24 14, 3970, 3972 
-towns, 2405-10 
-travel in, 2412-21 
—See alto Tokyo 
Japan current 3019 
Japvo, peak, 327 
Jaremcat, scene, 3263 
Jarji Rud, 31 ho 
J arihettsr. range. 2167 
Jarrah, uses of wood, 432 
Jams Island, 3779 
Jash par, 2187 
Jttiva, 3803 
Java, area. 2647 
-bamtxx) bridge, 2643 
-hamkxx) raft as ferry 2643 
-elwraeter of people. 264H 
-communications, 2641, 2642 
-description, 2617-49 
-discovery of Ht luxanthropus erectuv 
2641 

-double canoe on lake, 2654 
-education, 2641 
-health and climate, 2639 
-industries, 2641. 2648 
I—intermarriage of l>utch and Javanese 
2641 

-native plough, 2653 
--population, 2647 
-produrts, 2639, 2648 
-sampan on river, 2635 
-scene, 2640 
-towns, 2634. 2639 
-volcanoes, 2648, 2654 
Jebba, 2967, 2977 
iJsbel ed-Druss, 3913 
Jebel Musa (Hortb), 230 
Jtbel Shammar, 227. 229-35, 253 
Jeddah, 235, 242, 244, 245 
JtUan, 244 

Jslsp-la pass, 2443, 3943, 3946 
Jana, 1986 
Jsane, 3839 
Jsnolan Carat, 441 
Jonah, ancient city, 3076-77 
Jerta, 154, 169 
Jsrieho, 3084 

Jaraay, Island. 1789, 1790 , 1829, 1834 
Jersey City, 2929 
Jerusalem, Armenian monastery, 2432-33 
bazaars, 2430 
bread-sellers, 2440 
J —Christian quarter, 2425, 2437*39 
I—church of 8. Anne, 2439 
—church of the Holy bepulchrc, 2432 
!—citadel, 2437 
-climate, 3070 
-Damascus Gate, 2428 
—David Street (Tarik Bab es-BUarleh! 

or Baraar Street), 2425*29, 2430 
J* -description, 2423-40 
—development of modem efty. 2439-40 
'—fruit to4 vegetable market, 2433 


Jerusalem, gates, 2428, 2433, 2439 
-German colony, 2140 
-Golden Gate (Bab ed-Dahlrlya), 2420 
—“Gordon’s Calvary,” supposed grave 
of J nsuH, 2426 

|—governor's residence, 2433 
-Herod's Palace, 2433 
Holy Sepulrhre, 2433-37 
-Hospital of Knights of H. John, 2429 
—Jewish garden cities, 2440 
Jewish quarter, 2425, 2429-32 
--Mahomcdau quarters, 2439 
map, 2424 

|—Mosque of Omar (Dome of the R<ck, <tr 
Kubbot-ea-Sakhra), 2419, 2423-2, i, 
2435 

-native arts and crafts, 3081 
-population, 2410 
-relics of the Romans, 2429 
Russian compound, 2439 
situation, 2434, 2136 
street, 2427 

-Temple area (Haram), 2423-25, 2435 
la IkdorosA and stations of the Cross, 
2431, 2439 
views, 2434, 2436 
-walls, 2428 
water supply. 2440 
Jerni Bay, naval college, 453 
Jssehksn, mountain, 36*2 
Jewi. In 1 alestine, numbers, 3086 
Poland, 3264 
[Jesero, lake, 9U8, 912. 920 
Jsasro, village, 892, 908 , 912 
Jexireh, 2715 

Jbslum, river, 2445. 2446, 2448, 2419 
2456. 2458-59, 2462 
Jibuti, 8, 12, 3728. 3732, 3851 
JthUvo, river 1563 
Jixsra, river, <46 
Joan of Arc, 2988, 2993-4 
Jodhpur, fortress, 3343 
Johannesburg, 3762. 3989. 4001 , 4)m>: 
4004 

Johanuisbad (Jansks Loans), 763 

Johore, 2613. 2017 

Johors Bahru, 2617, 2628, 3693 

Jokkmokk. 3M57 

Joko Panda fCharlsaviUs), 1446 

Jdkuisa, river, 21 To 

JOnkOping, safety-match Industry 3868 
Joppa See Jaffa 
Jordalsout, maintain, 3000 
(Jordan, river, 3007-69 
fjorollo, volcano, 2754) 

Josastin, seme, 993 
Jostadals Bras, mountain, 3001, JPK»7 
Juan Ftrnaadss, island 1361. 1364 
Juba, king of Nuinidkt, tomb 591 
Juba, river, 3724, 3731, 3732 
Jobalaad, 1689. 1698 
Jubbulpore. 2194. 2212, 2217 
Jut view, 240 

Juggernaut, temple at Purl, 708, 724 
Jogo-Warta. Set Serbia 
Julius Masks*, 1220 
Jumbo. 3732 

Jumiicss, abbey of, 2987-88 
Jumna rivsr, 1607. 1611, 2192. 2213 
Janagarb, 823, 825 
Tonsau, 49. 57 
ungtrau, mountain, 3881 
Junk, Chinese, 138:1 

Junk Onion (BnUng or Fukst), 3623, 362* 
Jura Mts.. 1928, 3877 
Juts, product km, 718*20, 722, 1172 
Jutland. 1629, 1631, 1647, 1648 


IK\ wo Oodwln-Austen, Mt. 
Kabul, 17. 29, 32, 3324, 3326 
Kabul, river, 8314. 3324 
Kabylss, tribe, 583. 588 
Kashins, tribe, 1132 
Kadaria saot. 607 
Kaduna, building of capital, 2978 
KftfaTZuiBah 7 

- 8735, 8757,8761,4004 

Afghanistan tribe, 29 
1901, 1907 
[Kagoshima, 2405, 2412 
Knhoolaws, island, 8047 
‘ r FaBa» 2075. 2082 



Kailas 
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Kailas (India), 2450 
Kailas (Tibet), 2450, 3951 
Kslrwan (Ksirouan), 551, 555, 574, 575 
020 

Kaisartarh, peak. 3357 
Kaisartysh (Caesarsa), 131 
Kaissrglooks. Cologne cathedral, 1421 
Eaiierin Augusta (Sepik), river, 2887 
2890 

Kaiserstuhl, mountain 1988, 2003 
- . 42Hg0 


03 


Kaiser Wilhsbnt Land, 

Mandated Territory unier New 
Guinea 

Kaiyuan, 2092 
Kalahari Dosort, 36, 177, 1260, 3738 
3740 

Kalawswa, 1313 
Kalgoorlis, 415, 433, 435 
Kalka, 3324 
Kalo. river. 1320 
KaluJe river, falK 1141 
Kama vaUey. 2448. 3949 
Kamakura, 2 05 2410 
KamohatNt 3»m 
Kamet, pmk. 2449 
Kaministiqaia river, 1214 
Kanaaawa, 2405 
Kandahar, 10, 32 
Kandavo, Inland, 1869, 1870 
Kandy, 1310. 1823, 1331 
Kangaroo, 457 
Kaniguram, 3318. 3327 
Ranker, 2187, 2188 
Kano, xxv I . 2909. 2977 
Kaolin, porcelain manufacture, 761, ' 
Kao Luang. peak, 3613 
Kaporthala. 3315 
Karachi 8320. 3341. 3340. 3347 
Kara-Dach, mountain, 116 
Karaia~D*fh, samii talus, no 
Karakorum. 2794 
Karalii (Ktrlli). lake, 125 
Karmvraoken AJpa. 468, 486, 495 
Kama trlt>e, 1132 
Karikal, 2254*55 
Kanmori hlUa, quarries, 818 
Karii, 802. 812 
Kariovo, 1088. 1091 
Karlsbad (Karlovy Vary) 754.760-61 
Karitniha. )<*»'. itft*wi 1998 
Karlnkovo, 1073. 1094 
Kamak. scene, 1754 
Karo past, 3952 
Kam, trees, 432-33 
Karroo, 1257, 1269. 3735-3r, a?eo 
Kara, 309. 311, 314, 317. 314 
Kartabo 2082 

Karun, river. 2719, 3176, 3186 
Kasai river, 1446 
Kasanli, 3325 
Kaeehan. 8m Konlre 
Kashgar, 4033. 4034. 4040 
Kashmir, climate, 2461*62, 2466 
-crowd* welcoming MaharaK 2446 
— description, 2452*69 

- -flora, 2447 

- Industries, 2461 

- lakes. 2462-65 

- mountains, view*, 2464, 2467 

- -unmad shepherd, 2451 
~ ruined temple, 2466 

- sport, £466 

—travel In 2462,2466,2466419 
—Vaiieyof, 2461, 2464, 2465-66 
Kadan 227, 241 
Kastmbanr, 72) 

Kseea (Kala), 7 
Kaeea. .WKorice 
Kassala, mountain. 3849 
Xaasat*, town, 3849 
g a mings mints. 177 

•& *"*■ * M0 

Katrine. Loch, 2018 
Kaoai, Island, 3047, 3049, 3061 
fiw i i. 8m Kovno 
Kaun scr Thai, 4077 
5»n, ftouthSea islanders preparing, 3754 
Kamd, 1604, 1506. 1507, 151) 

Kayak, Greenland boat, 2064 
Kama* bribe, 860 , 860 

Kayaanharg. view, 91 
K»«an, 3440, 3461 


Kasanlik. 1088, 1098 
Kasbek, 1275, 1277, 1278, 1280 
Kaiimaln, shrines, 515 
Kasvin, 3174, 3188 
Kecskemet, 2156 
Kedah, 2613 

Keeling. See Cocos Islands 
Keelung, 1897, 1905 
Kehl, 83, 91 
Keiio. See Seoul 
Keiaanchin, shrine, 2480 
Kelani-canga, 1312 
Kelantan. 2613 
Kelvin, river, 2008, 2018 
Kami river, 1890 

Kengtnng, Wat Sawm Tawng, 1115 
Kenilworth Castle. 1820 
Ken mare, riser, 2300 
[Kenya, 1689, 1691, 1695. 1696, 1698 
1703, 3851. See aluo East Africa 
Kenya, Mt , 35, 1689, 1696 
Kenvahs, tribe, 873, 880 
Keokredang, peak, 70 j 
Keppel Harbour, 3693. 3700 
Karbala, 2730, 2731. 2737 
Kergavat, Dolmen de, 990 
Kerguelen Island. 2230 
Kerjean, ChAteau de, 965 
Kerleecan. 984. 990 
KerlingarfjOU, mountains, 2167, 2170 
Kermadoc islands, 2939 
Kermsno. 984 
Kerry, 2293, 2294, 2295 
Kew gardens, 2547 
Key West, 4135 
Khabarovsk, building, 3645 
Khairagarh, 2167 
Khamba Jong, view, 3945 
Khambs-la, 3952*55 
Khambo Lama, 3fl.i8 
Khamsin, desert-wind. 1751 
Khandesh, 797. 800. 802 , 803, 828 
Khars Kota, ruins, 2794 
Khartum. 3644. 3846. 3847, 3848, 3851*52 
Khamtando, 2441, 2468 
Khingan Mia.. 2686 
Khiva, klianate. 4031, 4032 
Khiva, town. 4031 
Khoms, 4010. 4012. 4015 
Khorassan, 3180. 31H4. 3185, 3187 
Khyber Pass. 19. 20. 30, 3.120, 3324 
Kinking Horae. Valley of the, 1228 
Kiri Canal. 1964 
Kiev. 3442, 3455, 3456. 3457 
Kilanea. volcano 3049. 3051, 3053 
K i h a. mouth of Danube*. 1649 
KUima-Miaro. Mt., 35, 1669, 1696, 1699 
Kilkenny, 1673 
KiUaraey (Australia), 431 
iKiUamey, lakes (Ireland), 2293, 2204, 
230.1. *2306 

Kimberley (Australia), 413, 444 
Kimberley (Houth Africa), 1260, 1269,[ 
1270, 1274. 3757 
Kinabalu. Ml., 653. 856. 864 
Kinabatan ran, river, 853 
Kinchin)unfa. 716. 2441. 2460, 2466 
[Kingfisher. Australian varieties. 459 
Kingston (Jamaica), 2373, 2378, 2385, 
2387, 2388 

Kinlochlsven. hydro-electric works, 3577 
Kinshasa, 1439, 1447 1 

Kioga, lake, 1701 
Kirri tribe. 2784 
Kitfhis. tribe, 4043 
KiruUBeysbeht), Uke, 125 
Kirin, prov luce. 2685, 2688 
Kirin, town, 2692 
Kirkcaldy, industries, 3562 
Kirkuk. 2722 
Kirthar Mta., 3348 
Kiruna. 3867 

Kirungs (Mufambiro). Mta^ 35 
Kismayu, 3724. 3732 
Kistna, river. 797, 803, 2184, 2236 
Kin-klaag. 1387 
Kinahiu, Island, 2397,2403 
Kivu. lake. 36. 1437. 1694 
Kiwani Island, 4287 
Kiyomisa-dera temples. 2393 
Klendalabrae, glacier, 3007 
XUgenlart, 46&T466. 496 
Klaipeda. 8m Memri 
dvt 


Kurrum Pass 

Klang, town, 2615 

Kfemaatan, communal rice barn, 852 
KUsura, 1088, 1091 
Klondike, 53, 1229, 1240 
Klong Knt Mai, river, 3612 
Knoesos, 1503, 1505, 1513-16 
Knysna forest, 1260 
Koala, habits, 458 
Kobe, 2389. 2405, 2410 
Kobat, 3320, 3322, 3325 
Koh-i-Mnr diamond, 2248 
Koh Si Chang, Islands, 3612 
Kobtla, quarries, 1891 
Kolar. 2248, 2255 
Konakry, 2087, 2095 
jKongsberg, silver-mines, 3022 
Kongttr Debe. peak, 4040 
Korneh (KonU), 120, 129, 135 
KOniggrktx (Hradec Kralove), 764 
KOnigsberg, 1981. 1984 
KOnigshtttte (Krol Huta). 3686 
Konjica, view, 919 
Konkan, 800. 802, 803, 804, 827 
Konopischt Castle, 'to 1 
Kordrot, oll-flcld, 313 
Korea, afforestation, 2474 
f—agriculture, 2473, 2475-77, 2479-80 
area, 2471 
boundaries, 2471 
[—characteristics of people, 2482 
—climate, 2473-74, 2482 
-communications, 2481, 2482 
-configuration, 2471-73 
—description, 2471-82 
—development, 2473. 2477-81 
—flora and fauna, 2474, 2482 
—geology, 2479 
—houses, 2481-82 

- Industries, 2477-81 
—Uuands, 2473 

—Japanese annexation (1910), 2481 
-Japanese Protectorate (1905), 2477 
-map, 2470 
-minerals. 2478, 2479 
-natural div Irion, 2482 
-outlook, 2482 
-population, 2471 
-product*, 2477-80,2482 

- rivers, 2471-73 
-tides, 2473 
-towns, 2481-82 

Kontxa. 61, 65, 67, 68 

Kot, island, 2035 

Kosciusko. Mount, 409 441, 448 

Ko sci u sx ko . Polish patriot, 4229, 4230 

Korice (Kaschao, Kasaa>. 1549, 1567-69 

Koasovo, battle of. 3.>8i. 3584 

Kosti, bridge across N lie. 3841 

Kotonu, 2090, 2095. 2096 

Kotoabo Island (Bolri Tobago), 1898 

Kotri, bridge over Indus, 3347 

Kovno (Kaonaa), 1883,1896 

Kowrit, trade, 244-53 

Kowloon, reded to Great Britain, 1380 

Kraa, river, 4a38 

Kremlin. See under Moscow 

Kreusbsrg. monument, 725 

Krivoklat Castls, 744 

[Kroh, climate, 2615 

Krol Huts <Kdnigshtitte), 3686 

Kronborg Castls, 1628 

Krai-chant Canal, 214 

Xramlov (Krunao), 760 

Xrupp works, at Kssen, 1961 

Krnansvats. view, 3585 

Kuala Lip&s. 2618 

Koala Lampor, 2615. 2618-19, 2628, 2631 
Kuban, territories, 1275 
Kubango (Okavango), river, m, 176 
Kuching, 848-49, 855, 856, 857, 858, 880 
Knta, 2728 

|Ku!n» 3479, 3484, 4005, 4016 
Kukil, tribe, 336 
Ktunasi, 2096 
Knmnl (Hand). 4037, 4040 
Kunane, river, 171 

, temples, 2392 
3180 


ura. river, 1277,1280 

urdistan, f- 


X) 

Kurdistan, 2715, 3916 
Kurds, 135, 319, 3926 
Kura, 2405, 2410-12 
Kent 2719, 2724, 2734 
Vurui riM, 3320, 3325, 3326-27 



Kurunegala 


Kurunegala, high temperature, 1311 
Kussi, island, 3062, 3063 
Kushk, 4027 

Kutaii, 1275, 1284, 1285. 1287 
Kutna Hora (Kuttenberg). 7(H), 705 
Kuweik, river, 3012 
Kuznetsk, 3029, 3031-32 
Ewang-chow-fu (Canton', 1245 
Kwangohow Wan, 22,>9, 2203 
Kwango river, 1440, 1449 
Kwangtung, 1245, 1247, 1382 
Kwanza, district, 177, 179 
Kwanza, river, 171, 170, 179, 180 
Kwatelene, island, 3058 
Kwenlun Mts., 322, 4035, 4040 
Kwila river, 1440, 1449 
Kyaikpan Pagoda, 1120 
Kyn&st, mountain, 36M 
Kyoto, 2390-91, 2393, 2403, 2405, 2407 
2410, 2415. 2417 
Kyrenia, 1535, 1542, 1545 
Kyrit EUison, v lew, 1493 


Laagen. river, 3008 
Labe, river. See Kibe 
La Belle Alliance farm, 681 
Labrador, 259, 201. 1222, 1231-33 
Labttan island, 853, 859 
Laccadive Islands, 2219. 2227 
Lace industry, Belgium, 077 
—Venice, 4174 
La Chaux-de-Fcrads, 3892 
La Condamine, 3389, 3391 
Ladakh. 2465, 2467 
Ladder Hill, view, 40! 

Lad rones (Marianne Islands), 3056 3004 

Ladysmith, 2852, 2858, 2M>5 

Lafanga, settlement, 3439 

Lag Dera, 1698 

Lagos, 2977, 2978-79 

La Ooolette, 544 

La Guayra, 4149, 4154, 4155, 4150 II 
4102 

Lahore, 3321. 3322 

Laibach (Ljubljana), view, 35s5 
Laja river, 1355 
Lake of Seven Cities, 377, 398 
Lakeside, scene. 1262 
Lalibela, monolithic churches, 15 
La Los, 373. 380 
Lamaism, dance, Tibet, 3957 
—Grand Lamas, 3955, 3950, 3961 
—practices, 3941, 3955, 3961-62 
La Marsa, 540. 544, 620 
Lammereeier, 38ll 
Lanai, island, 3047 
Lancashire, 1771, 1772, 1857, 1859 
Lancaster, 1854 
Landeck, v k*w. 4073 
Landes, The, 1925, 1928 
Land’s End, 1828. 1831 
Langada, gorge, 2058 
LangJdknU, ice-field, 2166, 2167 
Lansdowne Bridge, Indus river, 3345-16 
Lanxarote, island, .'180 
Laos, 2262, 2263, 2267. 2209. 2275. See 
aUo Indo-Thina, French 
Lapataia, Bay of, 3150 
La Pas, Alameda, 784 
—cathedral, 773 

- -communications, 768, 794, 1369 

- -description, 794 

- -drove of llamas, 773 
--gold-mine near, 794 

- -houses, 785, 789 

- -Indians at market, 772 
—industries, 791 

- -Legislative Palace, 784 
—Pasco de Coldn, 771 
—Plaza del 16 Julio, 773 

—population, 768 

—views, 768, 781, 785, 788 

La pit ho#, 1543 

Lapland, 3859, 3862, 3867, 3870 
La Plata, 288, 291, 308 
Lapps. 259, 3012, 3868, 3870 

Laracne, population, 572 
Larimna. mining, 2042 
Larisa of Argos, fortress, 2059 
Lamaka, 1535, 1539, 1541. 1545 
La Rosea, citadel, 2332,2346 
Lashkar, 2214 


4324 

Lasithi Mts., 1504. 1505. 1509 
Las Palmas, 372-73, 374, 375, 379, 380 
L&tacunga, populut ion. 1716 
Latakia, sponge-llshing, 3910 
Lattaon Bridge. Jarji Kud, 3189 
La Turbie, 3370, 3391 
Latvia, architecture, 1893 
-causes of scatteied p ipul.it Jon, 18(13 
-communications, 1881-83, 1881-93 

1890 

-conilgunit Ion, 1881-63 
industries, 1884 
■man, 1882 
-outlook. 1896 
-products, 1881. 1896 
-rivers. 1881-83 
-towns, 1896 

waterpower development, 1884 
Lau, islands, 1809 
Laugarvatn, lake. 2167 
Launceston, 3929, 3937 
Lausanne, 3887, 38*s. 3892 
Lausanne, Treaty of, 2034-35, 2052 
Lausche, mountain. 3082 
Lauterbrunnen, waterfalls, 3890 
Laveno, 232u 
La Verna, 4045 
Leadhills, mi mu, 3556-60 
League of Nations, 1951, 1958 
Lebanon, Mount, 391 M2. 3910, 3924 
Le Bourget, air port. 19lo 
[Lee, river. 2289. 22‘»o 
Leeds, 17M. is , 9. 1862 
Leeward Is., 4257, 4271-72 
Lefroy, Mount, 1221 
Legal pi, 3238 
Leghorn, 4»)47, 4055-58 
Leh. 2407 

Leicester. 1787, 1791, 1859 
Leipzig, 1983. 1986 
Lema, 3273 
Leith. 1725. 1710 
Lele, island, 3002. 3063-64 
Ldman. lake See Geneva, lake 
Lemberg (Lw6w), 3250, 32ol, 3,201 
Lena nver, 3031. 3030 
L'Enfant Perdu, island, 2<»76 
Lengstein, earth pv ramtds. 2 10 
Lenin, Kuftrian dictator, 282 • 

I Leningrad, 3210. Pitrogr.nl 

Leonard Darwin, Mt . 28s7 

Leontcs, river. 3912, 3910 

Leopold Vllle, 14 19. 1440 1 142. 1 1 47, 1 452; 

ILeproey, Fiji islands, l*u* hu 

Leptis Magna, toll, 4012, 4015 

Le Puy, church, 19U 

Lenci, Bav of, 3393 

Lermoos, v tew. 4070 

ILesghians, 1275 

Lesina, 3593 

Le»~Saintes~Mantf-de*la-Mer, 3309 
Lesser Antilles, 4257. 42(H) 

Letch worth. 1771, 1802 
Levant, The, 2699 
Leren, Loch, 3577 

Lever Brothers, Pacific plantations, 30.50 
3779 

Levuka, 1876, 1878, 1880 
Leysm. tuberculosis treatment, 3881 
Leyte, island, 3235 

“ la, 3943, 3950, 3956, 3958-59, 3960, 
3961-62 

Liao-yang, 2659, 2681 
|Liau-tung, 2685. 2687, 2689 
Libau (Liepaja). 1883, 1895 
Liberia, 2085. See aUo Guinea Igtnrle 
Libya, 4005. See Tripoli 
Libyan Desert, 3475, 3477, 3479, 3481 
Lichtenberg, 94 
Liechtenstein, 461 
Lidge. 663, 665, 672, 683, 684 
Liepaja. See Libau 
Lifley, river, 1675, 1681, 1686 
Liguria, 2317 
iLiDebonne, 2983 
Lima, building. 2486 
-Kalle del Mercado, 2 490 
-cathedral. 2486, 2488, 2490 
-climate, 2483 
-culture and Influence, 3707 
-description. 2483 92 
-fruit-seller, 2485 
-Governor's palace, 2491 
—history, 2484-92 


LhuuUi/J 


Lima, industrli 1 #, 2492 
imp, 2181 
-lUillie, 2181 85 
-Pasco de Coldn, 2187 
-Plaza Bolivar and atatuc, 2191 
population, 2483 
post otflce, 2191 
print ip.il buildings, 2 490, 2492 
street stalls, 2 489 
tramvvav s. 2190 
unlv erslt\. 2191 

Limasol, 1534, 1535, 15 11. 1.514, 15 45 

Limburg, 657, 677. 2117, 2129 

Limenek, 2291, 2292 

Limmat, river. 3877. 38 s 5 

Ltm6n, 1292 93, 1296, 1299 

Limpopo, river, 373 h 

Lincoln, \braham, 1316, 1253. 1254 

Lincoln, town. 1783, I ho.,, im59 

Linen industry, 691, 2312 

Ling-ms-tang, 3918 

Lins, 467, 471. 495 

Lion's Head. view. 1258 

Lipan (Aeolian) Is., 50..3 

Lipes, desert. 709. 77o 

Lipovam, n llgious commuuitv. 1660 

Lippe, 1959 

Lisbon, barrat ks, foruvtl.v (niivcut of 
Graea, 2501 
becomes capital, 2496 
-Blakt's attack In 'I agio* <f05u>, 249 1 
bridge bringing wntti supply , 3276 
bull lighting, 2502 
cart drawn bv rams. 2506 
Casa do# Ilk os 2.HI2 

( asieMo de Sb> Jorge. 2500, 2.50], 25**3 
-eat hedrat, 2.9*2. 2 .0 5 
-chur« h*-s, 2.501, 2.><m> 7, 2.*08 
d> "4 riptlon, 2193 50 h 
• artbuuake (175,5), 2194 2 »o { 25o» 
Mw.trd \ll. Park (now P.»r*pi< di 
Llbcrdad* >, 2,3*2 
•Lbctrie 'Irain ( ompanv, 21‘U 
tMilng-hoat* «*n lagus 2190 
grav e of i i< iding, 2,»on 
-harbour and dock*, 2 496 
-Ik wit li, 250.5 
Industrie*, 2496 
•Jcrotiyino*. 2494, 2197, 2498 
Lazaretto, 2194 
lifts In strata, 2507 
map, 2494 

Monastery of 8. Vincent, 2503 
Mus« u dos (Whc*. 2494 
Praia do (‘omiwTek*, 2491 95. 2504 
prim 1 pal building". 2499. 2500 H 
-lbni.) or Honing Motion 'opiate 
(Hrjuarc of iHuu Pedro U ), 2 495 16*, 
2 5o 5 

-Itua da Santa Junta, 2507 
ltua Garritt, 25o6 
M Stephen*# Square, 2495 
stnvt venders. 230a 
-suburbs along Tagus, 2497 
theatres, 2499, 2505, 25u* 

'lower of Belem, 2494. 2499 
Listens, 29*8, 2993, 299.5 
Listvuucbnoe, view, 3636 
LtUs, or sirocco, 2039 
Lithuania, agriculture, 1884 
•architecture, 1693 

causes of scattered population. 1893 
•communications. 1883, i**m 93, 1896 
•configuration, i«6l-«3 
-lakes. 1881 
m »p, 1882 

-Memel luinded over to, 1881, 1891 
-outlook, 4*96 
-prfslurt*. 1884, 1896 
town#, 1896 

Little Codroy, river, 2882 

Liverpool, 1708, 1 774 77. 1833, 1836. 

1853, 1862. 4226 
Livingstone, David, xvvl , 37 46 
Livingstone, town. 3700 
Livingstone PtUs, 1447 
Liwonde, lmn 
Lizard, bearded (Jew) 460 
Lizard Point, 1831 , i*:u 
Ljubljana (Laibach), v lew, 35H5 
Llama, 773. 787, 1713, 37*»6 
Llanberis. lake. 4209 
Llanberis Pass. 4209, 4217 
“ ' \ 4^1 



Llandrindod 
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Madagascar 


Llandrindod, 4 '220 
Llandudno. 4212, 4223 
Llanelly, 4221 

Llangollen. 4212. 4220. 4222 
Llangollen, Vale of. 4227 
Llanwrtyd Wells, 4220 
Llugwy, river, 4213, 4228 
LlullaiUaoo, peak, 1359 
Loa, rl\ rr, 1300 
Loanda, 170, 170. i*o 
Lobito Bay. 170. Imo 
L och Shi el. .357,7 

Locomotive, old wood-fuel, 4270 
Locust*, 178, 207-300, 3001 
Loda, 3201 
Lotty, Mount. 407 
Logberg (Law Rock), 2107, 2178 
Lohafa, view, 237 
Lohit, river. 325, 333 
Loire, river, 070, 077, 1800, 101 1. 1010. 
1020 

Loire Intdneure, dipt., 00(1, 000, 077 
Loket. 

Lokoia, 2(T1. 2070 

Lolobau Island, 3787 

Lomaiviti, island#, jkoo 

Lombard's Kor. m-ar Iad \ unit h 2H7.H 

Lombardy, Into;. 2317. 2321. 2321, 2333 

Lombok, Hand, 2615. 2040 .'*0 

Lomond, Lh h, ‘Join, 

London, tm<n 2314 

area and extent, 2557 
• Hniiksidc, 2333 
|bTk< b v Square, 27*20 
lllg liiii. 27* 12. 27* II 
Itirdcige Walk 2.i 10 
lllu* < **nl 8ih'**»l, hifmer Hit**, 27*21 
-10.w l Imrtli, 27.17 
hildgr* UMT 1 halil'**, 2556 
Ibicklngtuuu Pikur, 2 >•>, 27».'>4 
-( citotaph, 2 *21 

char.utcri-f lc# <*f I»ind.*n lit«*, 2..7*7 7*'.* 

Oh \ n<* Walk. 27.12 

0*i |ntra'H NndJe, 27.23 

iminli Hall, 2.*21 

•< m **nt «»i*rd*'n 2 *7*1 

< r<*bv Pin* 27.21 

lean's Yard, 27*2’* 

-d< *ertpf i *n, 2M7 >7*0 
■Kant Knd *<unda\ mark'd h . 27*7*0 
-Heefric p »wer-station, 2.11 
-Kinl»ankrn«*nt, 2.*12. 2 *23, 27.17* 
-famous )am*«ie, pant and present. 

27.21, 2'* 12 
Kl.vt St rial. 27*7*3 
tor* igu Ultu e, 27*38 
former r<llgi*<u* house#, 27*20 21 
-German mcr Hants *ctt l. *1 U12 
-Great Fir**. 27*20, 2.*2t, 2.>7*,* 

* -Grey Friar* church. 27*21 

* GrmVerior Mfritt. 27*20 
-Guildhall. 2525. 27.10 
-Herald#’ tolletfe. 27*24 

- -High H<*Uw«rn. 27*20 
•history of growth. 27* 17 7*4 

* -House# of Parliament, 27*12, 27*34 

Hyde |*ark, 2.330. 27*7*4 

- -Inns of Court, 27*32 

- -Kensington Gardens, 27*31, 27.710-717 

- Kew Gardens, 27*47 

- - K ingwway, *27*7*2 

- - K nlghtabridge, 27*28 

Lav C ourt#, 27*7*2 
“Lincoln's Inn, 2527* 

- “Liverpool Street Station, 27.7*8 

- Livery Loin panic*' (mil#, 2532 
*- lamdon-ltorn poets, 27*7*0 
—London bridge, 2517 20 

-map. 27*18-10 

~ -ntip of Oly before Great Fire, 27*20 
—Market Street, Mayfair. 27*48 
—Marylebone Garden*. 27*40 
-Mayfair, origin of name, 2520, 27*40 
—MinorIns, 27*20 
' modern expansion, 2.*54 7*8 
—Monument, 2555, 257*0 
-mortality, 102 
—Nelson*# Column, 27*01) 

•Nonsuch House, 27*17 
-Oxford Ctmiii, 27*20 
—Oxford Btreet, 2511) 

-•Park Lane, 2.330 
—Parks, 2549-7*4 
—Farliamout Street, 25£4 


London, Piccadilly, 27*27, 2532 
Piecadlllv Cirrus, 27*27 
Polytechnic, 27*20 
P<k>! of f^mdon. 25.35 
population, 1802 
•port. 1838 

Port ot London Authority's offices, 
27*1(1 

•Portland Place, 27*19 
Public Ki-cord (llliiv, 2525 
rallwa\H, 1 * 60 , 27,;,h 
R egent *h Park, 27*7*4 
Horn m n iuiiriH, 27*17 
Hot tin How, U\«lr park, 27*39 
Hound Pond, 27* H, 253(1 
Uo\al \ir f-oree Mi ni *rid, 27*12 
-Koval Fxrhmgr, 27.7*4 
•Royal Fusilier* Ml m *ri.d, 27*2(1 
rojal palace*. 27* 19-7*1 
8. Hart hob >m*w s diurdi, Smithli« *,| 
27*20 251s 

-8 ( li nn-nt Hanes, 2511 
~8 Kthclhurga's Clmrrh, HUhopsgate, 

“S. Helen*# church KDHtpHgate, 2.548 
S Janie*’ park. 2*38. 2549 
s K itli*rinr’**d*v fhe-‘|ow*T. 2517 
k Martin’s in-Hie-l-lehK 2.*10 
8 Mart in’s I* -i irate) 2520 
8 Marv Ovrrv, 2.520 
8 Paul i* l atlirdr.d, 251 4, 2521, 27*33. 

8 Paul's Si In m* 1, 27*32 
8avo\ hotel and theatre, 2.523, 2550 
•8.rpentl»n. 27*31 
“hipping, Ht.it hi ip, ln<>2 
s h* »t ‘I o*»* r 27* 11 
-somer* t ll<*u**e, 27*23, 2532 
8fa]*le Inn. 27*28 
statuary, 27.49 
sto|I Picture House, 2552 
-strand 2550. 27*51 
-8v**n House. 2.*33 
-ti mperatun*s. 2911 
-’I* tuple < hurch, 27*17, 2548 

—tides. 1*3., 

-hlhurx H h ks, bln, ls36 
-Touer, 2515 

-Inter Undue, 251(1, 2.55(1 
• Prat duar Sipurc. 2509. 27*10 
Irmitv (hurch. \l«lua'e, 2.520 
\t* vv-. 2521.2528, 2.*4o. 41. 2 h.5('>-7i 7 
Water!*** Undue. 27*23. 27*41, - *50 
W ciitworth str*s t. 25.59 
-\\ c“tmiUht**r Abb. \, 2512, 27*17. 27*34 
-Zoohnd* ,d Gard*c“. 2*51 
London, Midland and 8.otttsh Railway,! 
2019 

Long Island IHahamast. 1209 
Long Ulsmd i New \ork», 2929 
Lonrrmer, lake. H7», 92 
nU>ng Mynd, 4212 
jLonrships Lighthouse, 1828 
Longwood, NaiM*hs*n'» house, st. Helena, 

40 1 

Lop-nor, 4035 
Looe. 1 S7» 1 

Lorelei rock, on the Khinr. M»s9 
Lonent, imvo-09 

Lorraine, 1935 Nec aho Alsace- 
I orrainc 

Los Angeles, 1127. 412S 
Los Remedioa, 2739 
Lossiemouth, t kw, 35.57 
Louisiade Archirelsco, 28Srt, 3788 
Louisiana, 2898, 2902, 2903. 290 C>, 2907 
Lourdes, 1924 

Lonrenco Marques. I(194. 1703, 3702 
Louvain. 652. 66,5. 684. 1006 

Low (Panmotm Archtpelsgo, 3769 
Lowestoft, 182 ( 

Lowestoft Ness, 1824. IMU, 1834 

Loyalty I*., 37so. 3782 

Lualaba river. 1438-39. 1411 

Luapola river, 1437-38 

Lnbambashi, smelt iug works. 147W 

Lubango (Vila 8a. ds Bandairah 179 

Lttbeck, 1412. 197*9, 1961. 11^81-86 

Lucca, 407*5 

Lucerne, 3886. 3892 

Lucknow, 2206 - 8 . 2209 

Ludtrita Bay (Angra Pequena), 3733 

Ludlow. 1313 

(Ludwig Canal, 1993, 2004 


Lugb, 3732 

Lunacovice, medldiml springs, 17*56 
Lukuga, gorge. 1437 
Lukunar islands, .307*8 
Lulea, .3867 

Lumber industry, Newfoundland, 2870-71, 
2876, 2881-84 
-Siberia, 3637 
-Sweden, 3858. 3862-64 
Lunge Bungo, river, 171 
Luray, stalact itc eaves, 4116 
Lurio, river, 1697* 

Lusatia, 3677, 3691 
Lot, desert, 3177, 3181 
Luvna, ri\ cr, 1 13 H-:i9 
Luxemburg, grand duchv, agriculture, 
27*61 

-annual market for linen and woollen 
good«. 2562 
-area, 2.561 

m ant |i*s and abbeys. 27*63 
character of people, 27*61 
-chant**. 27*61 
cnminunications. 27*68 
•chum it lit inn, 27*63-68 
-dencript ion. 2.561-6 k 
— economic union with llelgium, 25C3-68 
front i**rH. 2561 
2 itne nhooting. 2.562 
hiHlorv, 2561 
induHtrli***, 27*62 
in ip. 27*62 

-minerals. 27*62, 27*68 
natural divi-ion, 2568 
-neutralitv, 2.568 
—outlook. 256 k 
— l*oj»u|ation, 27*62-6.3 
-pr.nlucts, 2.561-62, 27*68 
-i*\ *TH, 9,561 
—towuH, 27*62, 27*63 

Luxemburg, town, 2.560, 27*62, 2563, 
2.5(14-66, 2.56k 

Luxor. 174 k, i752, 177*4 

Lugnsware. 4 kj 

Luzbn, 3233. 3238. 3241. 3242, 324.3 

Lwow. See Lemberg 

Lycahettus, Mt . 337. 350. 353, 36 4 

Lyngby, museum. 1<»48 

Lyons, 1917. 1925. 1935 

Lys. river, 602, 691 

Lyttelton, 2942, 2-963 
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Maan, 238, 239 

Maas, river, 2122. See ahu Meuse 
Biacao, 324. 1245, 1378. i;p%3, 1388 
Macaroni, production. 237.4 
Macassar. 2<V47. 265o 
Maccaluba, volcano, 3654 
Macdonnel) Ranges, 141 
Macedon, Mount. 4 43 
Macedonia, 2933, 2036. 2941, 207*0, 3579, 
3582, 3588 

Macdio, population. 962 
Macin, granite ipiarries, 165.5 

Mackenxie (Uluthc Islands, 3058 
Mackenxie, rl\er, 279, 283, 285, 1217* 
1220, 1244 

McKinley, Mt.. 41. 52 
MoMurdo Bound. 199 
Macquarie Harbour, 3939 
“ Mad Mullah." 3726 
Madagascar, administration, 27*80 
-agriculture, 27*77 
-area, 27*69-70 

- climiHe, 2571, 27*80 
communications, 2571, 2572, 2580 

—-eontlgurat ion, 27*70-71 
-dr'Kc r ipt ion, 27*69-80 
-development by French, 2580 

- -education. 27*80 

-flora and fauna, 2569, 27*77, 2580 
-gcHdogy, 2219, 2569 
history, 27*69, 2570, 2377-80 * 
-Industries 2577 
-map, 27*70 

-mysteries of existence as island, 2569 
•native village, 2578 
-iiatural dh Iskms, 2580 
-outlook, 2580 
-population, 2569, 2570 
-pr<xturt#, 2577 
—rivuTi, 2571, 2574 
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Madagascar, transport by fllanzana, 2! 
--tribes, 2569, 2577 

Madang (Friedrteli \\ ilhelmduifen), 289 
Madeira, agriculture, '.Ml 
—“ earro " or cart, 391. 395 
—cliin\te, 375-77. 389, 393 
--descent from Rlheiro Frio, 395 

- -description, 379-80 
—flora, 379, 389 
—geology. 307, 371 
--land terraced tor cultivation, 391 

- -mountains, scene, 389, 394 

- -outlook, 404 

- -population, 379 

- -products, 379. 393 
—transport methods, 391, 395 
—wine industry, 379. 390 
Madeira, river, 771. 792, 915-46 
Milelegabel. peak, 2002 
Madras Presidency, 2231. 2236, 224! 

2247, 2248, 2253. 2254 
Madras, town, administration, 2594 

- -area, 2582 

- -basket-nuking. 2589 

- -cathedral, 2592 
—Central Railway Station, 2594 
—churches, 2592 
—cltnute, 2592-94 
—commercial importance, 2596 
—communications, 2594-96 
—description. 2581-96 
—educai ion, 2596 
—European quarters, 2590, 2591 
—Fort 8t. George, 2581, 2586, 2591 
—General Hospital, 2594 
—Genera! Post* Office, 2584, 2588 
—George Town, 2583, 2584, 2587 
—gopurara, 2587 

—Government House, 2583-86, 2591 
2593 

—hartKttir, 2253, 2586-87, 2588 
—High Court, 2584, 2585, 2586 
—history, 2581 
—Horticultural Gardena, 2590 
—industries, 2589, 2596 
—Lighthouse, 2585, 2586 
—map, 2582 
—Mount Road, 2590 
—Museum. 2592, 2595 
—native quarters, 2587-91 
—population, 2596 
—principal buildings, 2584, 2586, 258 
2590, 2591-93 
—religion, 2596 

—Revenue Office (Chepak Palace), 2592] 
- -situation, 2582 

—social Ilf© and amusements. 2592 
—statuary, 2590, 2592 
—surf-boats landing air go, 2588 
—university. 2596 
—Victoria Memorial Hall, 2595 
—view, 2584 
Madrid, AlcAzar of the Moors, 2597, 2606 
—A rmoury, 2599-603 
—Bank of Spain, 2604 
—Calle and Puerta de AlcalA. 2600, 2001 
—Casa del Ayuntamicnto (town lull), 
2609 

—cathedral, 2603 
—churches, 2609, 2610 
—citmate, 2612, 3800, 3807 
—description, 2597-612 
—El Ra&tro, Suudav market, 2607 
—Escurial, 2599, 8800 
—general view, 2002, 2610 
—history, 2597-98, 2599, 2607 
—Home Office, 2611 
—intellectual and social life, 2612 
—map, 2598 
- -museums, 2607-12 
-ox-cart, 2600 
—Palacio del Congreso, 2609 
—Plaza de Castelar, 2604, 2605 
--Plaza de la Villa, 2609 
—Plaza de las Cortes, 2609 
—Plaza Mayor. 2002, 2607 
—Post Office, 2605 
—Puente dc Toledo. 2608 
—Puerta del Sol (Gate of the Sun), 
2603-7, 2611 

—royal palace, 2597-99. 2002, 2606, 2612 
—royal stables, 2603 
—Baton del Prado, 2601, 2604 
—Senate, 2006 
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Madrid, Stock Exchange, 2601 
street statiiarv, 2603, 2605, 2608, 26091 
Madura, island (East Indies), 2647, 2650] 
Madura, town (India), 2250-53, 2255-56, 
2257 

Maeander (Menders), 128, 130 
Maestncht, 2117 
Mafra, 2493 

M&gadba, ancient kingdom. 723 
Magadi, lake, 1694, 1701, 1702 
Magadoxo, 3730, 3732 
Magdalena river, 1423, 1129, 1430, 1433 
1434, 1435. 1436 
Magellan, Fernando, 3145 
Magellan, Straits ot. 288, 1350, 1364 
Magellanes, 1357. 3147 
Maggiore, lake. 2320, 2325 
Magi (Tliree king* of Cologne), 1421 
Magog, cotton mill*. 1209 
Magyars, 2143, 2133 
Mahabaleshwar, hoi, 830 
MahabaUpur. undent tempi*** near, 22561 
Mahanadi, river, 724, 2192, 2205 
M&haweli-ganga, 1311-12 
Mahdi, rule in Sudan, 3 HI 5 3851 
Mabd, Hand (Sejdidles), 2223. 2227 
Mab4, town and district (India), 2234-5.' 
Mahi Kantha, 82:, 826 
Mabim, 829 830, 836 
Mahomedant, Afghanistan, 29 
- Vrabln. 233-38 

Bosnia and Herregnv Ina, 883, 896 
897, 907. 016. 917. 920 
—exodus from Greece under Iauannnc 
Treatv 2047 

Hntlj. 222. 226-28. 242, 213, 258 
Nigerian school, 2973 
Palestine, number*, 3086 
—Set also Shiites, Sunni. Waluihts 
Mahomet, 229, 239, 211. 243 
Mata6n. See Port Mutton 
Mahseer fishing, 326 
Mahsnds, trllje, 3318, 3319, 3327 
Mabura, 823 
Maidan-Blfaftun. 3186 
Mai a, rlycr, 1990, 1998 2004 
Main Tefnbuland, high temperature, 1 
Maize, 3744, 3737-59, 4099 
Ma)latb's Hot. 1351 

jolica. Balearic I» . 529 
Majorca, 517. 518. 519, 520-21, 522, 523, 
524-27, 529 
Majoli, Blau i, 326 
Majunga, 2571. 2577 
Makain, peak, 2443, 2448 
Maktn, 3327 
Makololo, tril**. 1093 
Makongwe, Bland, 4287 
Makran Coast, 3316 48 
Malabar Coast, 2244. 2245, 2248, 2250.1 
2253 

Malacca, 2613, 2616. 2628 
Milaga, 148, 152, 160-07, 168 
land, 3324 
Malanie. 179 
Mktar, lake, 3821. 3836 
Malaspina glacier, 51 
Malaya, administration, 2613 
-area and extent, 2613 
—linking, 2627 
climate, 2613. 2615-22, 2628 
-commerce, 2628 
—communications, 2618, 2619, 2627-28i 
—configuration, 2613-15, 2618 
—desoript i» >n, 2613-28 
-elephant* caugiit In stockade, 2621 
■flora and fauna, 2622, 2628 
for eat scene, 2623 
harbours, 2613 
health and climate, 2616 
industries, 2625-27 
map, 2614 
minerals, 2625 
native life, 2028 
natural division, 2628 
—outlook, 2628 
—Penang Hill* railway, 2625 
—political divisions, 2613 
■product*, 2620, 2622-27, 2628 
railway under cliff*, Selangor, 2618 
river*, 2613 

rubber Industry, 2620, 2622. 

|—sampans on Pahang river, 2632 
tin-mining, 2G25. 2426, 3623 


Manchuria 


Malava. towns, 2628 
-Women's washing place, 2630 
Malnv Arohirelago, area, 2637 
-dimiti, 2637-39, 2648, 2652 
—commerce, 2642 
-communication*, 2641-42, 2044 
-contigurat Ion, 2637 
—description, 2637-52 
—Jhiteh adminl*tratlon, 2637, 2641 
—education, 2641 
-European < olunisntlon. 2642*4 
-flora and fauna, 2639, 2644, 2648, 
2650, 2652 
—gcologx, 2641 
—map, 2638 

-minerals, 2641, 2044, 2647 
—native boats, 2645 
—natural division, 2652 
-outlook, 2652 
—product*. 2639 41. 2652 
—rice grow ing, 2642 
—Slow development, reasons, 2652 
-tribes, 2644 

—Nee aim Java, Sumatra, and other 
islands 
Mai da, 715. 722 
Malden Island, 3779 
Maidive Islands. '2219, 2227 
Malgaj-ti-Sardlk, Mt . 3645 
Malines, 665, 666, 667, 677 
Mallee scrub, 421 
" mddy, district, 682, 692 
MalmMy, town. 682 
Malnto, 3863. 3h67. .3868 
Malta, agriculture, 2661, 2062-63, 2675, 
2676 

—animals. 2662 
urea, 2661 

* limate, 2661-62, 2670 

♦ oinmcree, 2673 
communications. 2673, 2676 
*ontiguration 2661 

- -description, 2661-76 
fever, cause traced, 2662 
—flora, 2663, 2676 

geological formation 2663*65 
-goat* »l dour for milking. 2656, 2662 
Industrie», 2665-73, 2676 
language, 2675, 2676 
-map. 2662 

-natural divisions, 2676 
-<wigin of people, 2675-76 
—outlook. 2676 

—prehistoric remain*. 2671. 2676 
—products, 2662-63, 2676 
—8 Paul'* shipwreck, 2669 
-stock rearing, 2675 
—towns, 2673-75 

-wall* to keep wind from crop*, 2661 
-water supply, 2670. 2673 
-woman wearing faidetta, 2674 
Main*, settlement, 3492 
Malvern, 1815 
Mamaia, 1657 
Mamison Pass, 1275 
“ Ills Of. 1827-28, 1836, 1856, 2061 
Mmnaar, island, 1314 
Managua, 1297, 1298 
Mananiki Island, 2039 

s, 947. 95«, 959, 961 
Manaponri. lake, 2954 
Manasbai, lake, 2462 
Manchester, 1770, 1772-74, 1853, 1859, 
1862 

Mane heater Ship Canal, 1774, 1853, 1859 
Maoehurta, area, 2685 
—bandit* (Hung-hu-tze), 2690 
—climate, 2688, 2694 
—colliery, open rut, 2694 
—commimicat Unis, 2690-92, 2694 
—conflguratkm, 2685-88 
—description, 2685-94 
-extent, 2685 
-ftsliing, 2688 

—flora and fauna, 2688, 2694 
—geological formation, 2688-89 
—history, 2692-94 

increasing Chinese population, 2690 
!—Japanese spiicre of influence, 2094 
—lakes, 2087-88 
tnap, 2686 
•minerals, 2689 
mountain Scene, 2658 
•natural division, 2694 
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Mexico 


Manoburia, outlook, 2694 
pilgrim* at shrine, 2001 

- population, 2090 

products, 2688, 2089-90, 2094 

- provinces, 2085-80 

- rivers, 2080-87 

nova beau Industry, 2089-90, 2091 
-town*. 2092 

Mandalay, Arakau pagoda, 1107, 1130 

- area and population, J 108 , 1130 

- bridge* to old town, 1115 
description, 1105, 1108, 1129-30 

Incohiparablr Pagoda," 1104 
—Kutlmdaw, 1104 

—old town, 1105. See al*o Port Dufferln 
'Queen’* Golden Monastery, 1107, 1111 

- royal palace, 1103 

- street, 1108 
Mandrioll, puna, 4058 
Maagalia, harbour, 1058 
Manioaiand, 3748 
Manloh (Manltob), depression, 1287, 1803 
Maui k tala, 1171 

Manila. *3232. 3235, 3230, 3237, 3238. 

«9l, 3240, 3244 
Manipur, 325, 327. 335 
Manitoba, 283, 4277, 4281 
Mam-wall, near I .eh, 2407 
Manly, beach, 3908 
ManokwarL 2897 
Manono. Inland, 3485 
Manrasa, 3819 
Mantua, 2341-44 
Manua, Island, 3485 
Manucodia comrii, 3788 
Manua, bland. 2888 
Mansa caret, river, 2.597, 2606. 2608, 2610| 
Maoris, 2939, 2959-02, 2905 00 
Maps, kev, x-xvit 
Maputo, river, 1091 

Maracaibo, lake. 1425. 4152. 4157. 4158 
Maracaibo, town, 4152, 4157, 415H, 4101 
4102 

Marafion, river, 3190 
Maratha country, 810. 817. 820. 2187 
Marble quarries, 2<M2. 33h6. 40.»1. 4«*59 
Marble Kooks, Narbada river, 2191, 2212! 

Marconi Wirsisss Telegraph Company,! 

3050 

Marcccbia, river. 2321. 2338, 2348 
Margarita, Mount. 35 
Margate, 1819-21 
Marianne Ialands (Ladronee), 3o:>0, 3004 
Marib, 223 
Marienbad <Marianske Laxo«», 750, 70] 
Marienburg. 1907. 1977 
Mariental, 3759 

Martenwelder. cathedral and castle, 1977 
Marignana, island. 4209 
Marttam trees, (tor two. 851 
Maritime Alps. 3381. 338.1 
Marita*. river, 1077, 1093, 1458, 1477 
2035 

Harken Island. Zuhlcr Zee, 21 44 

Mamagao, 813 

Marmora, flea of, 1402, 1404 

Marmot, species, 273 

Marae-Ebine canal, 91 

Maroni. river, 2074, 2070 

Marquesas, Island*. 3771. 3773. 3774-75 

Marrakesh. See Morocco C’lfy 

Marriage eustoma. Brittany. 981 

Harris, tribe, 3357 

Mar Saba, monastery. 3071 

Marsala. wines, 3050 

Marseilles. 620. 1925. 3305, 3300, 3312 

Marshall Islands, 3056-58, 3001 

Martand, mins. 2443. 2455 

Vftrtannr* AA‘> 80? 870 


Martaoura, 802. 807. 879 
Martinique, area and population, 4274 
—description, 4274 
---eruption from Mt. PehV, 4273, 4274 
—French possession. 4257 
—port, 4264 

—ruins of St. Pierre, 4273 
Martoe, 158 
Masai, tribe, 1099 
MAs-a-Tierra, Hand. 1301, 1304 
Mas bate. Wand, 3235 
Maaoarene Islands, 1710 
Masbonaland, 3738. 3744. 3748 
Maaingini ffifl, 4285 
MaakeUya, 1311 
Massachusetts. banking, 922 


I Masss wa, 13, 10 , 3851 
Massiniua, king of Numiclla, tomb. 591 
Mstabele, tribe, 38 
Matabelelan'd, 3738,.3748 
Matadi, 1439, 1440, 1447 
Matansas, town, 1523, 1527, 1533 
Matariya, legend of the Virgin, 1156 
Maid, 957 

Matitana, river, 2574 
Matmata, 530, 537. 018 
Matoppo hills, grate of Rhodes, 3741 
Matterhorn, 3875. 3882, 3893 
Maui, Inland, 3047, 3051. 3052 
Mauna Los, volcano, 3053 
Mauritania, 592 

Mauritius, 2219-21, 2222. 2224-20 
Mawddach, river, 4207. 4210, 4227 
Mays civilisation, 1298-1300, 1301 
Mkyfiower, ship, 1778 , 4111 
Mayon. volcano, 3238 
Mayumbs, 1451 
Mataruni, river, 2079 , 2082 
Mbenga, Island, 1870 
M’cbouuecb, scene, 571 
Mesas, 1921 

Mecca, description, 241-43 
-European visitors, 211 
-Ktutha, 228 243, 248 
-Mohm ue, 229, 243. 246 
-pilgrimage (Hadji, 222, 226*28, 242, 
243, 258 
population, 243 

-procession of King of Ifejaz, 226 
—Way of Satcc, 225 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 1959, 1964, 1973 
Mecklenburc-Stretitz, 1959,1964 
Medellin, 1435, 1430 
Medemn, 539, 618 
Medryee (Medisschi, 3423 
Medicine Hat, view, 1234 
Medina, 225. 229. 241, 243. 247 
Mediterranean Sea, animal lite, 2098, 270o| 
•area. 2695 i 

-climate. 2697-98. 2700 
-commerce and sen supremaev, hlB-i 
tortcal. 2695-97 

-enmnene, nv»dcrn cargoes, 2699-70(1 
-depth*. 2698 ! 

-description, 2695-700 i 

-future outlook. 2700 
-•geology, 1866, 2699 
-map, 2696 

-natural div blow. 27<)0 
-principal communication routes, 2700 
-vegetation, 2698, 2700 
Meerut, 2196, 2209. 2217 
Megaepelaeon, m mastery, 2060 
Meghna. river, 709 . 72i 
Megidia. 1650. 1660 
Meissen. 1669, 1962 
Meknes. See Met miner 
Mekong, river, 2263, 2269. 3609. 3613 
3941 

See Smith 8m Islands 
character. 3786 
Melbourne. Alexandra Garden*, 2707 
-area, 2701 I 

-bathing and beaches, 2702*3 
-churches, 2707 
-cllm/ite. 418, 2711 
-C'ollhift Street, 2707 
-eommunicat Iona, 2714 
Cricket <1 round. 2703, 2708, 2711 
-dewertpt km, 2701-14 
-Elizabeth Street, 2711 
-Exhibitkm Buildings. 2712 
-Flcmlngton Racecourse. 2703, 2709 
-Flinders Street, 2705 
-founded. 2701 
-general views. 2704-13 
-Government H<m«e, 2708 
- Henley-on-Yarra, 2701, 2709 
-libraries, 2711, 2713 
-maps, 2702. 2703 
-parks and gardens, 2703, 2707. 2708, j 
2712 

—Parliament House, 2710, 2711-14 
-population, 2701 
-Post Offlsfi, General, 2711 
-proposed civic extension schemes, 2714| 
-public buildings, 2711-14 
-Queen's Bridge, 2705 

Klida Hoad, 2703, 2708 


8. Patrick’s Cathedral, 2714 


Melbourne, 8. Paul’s Cathedral, 2714 
-Hprlng Street, 2704 
|- -town-hall, 2706, 2711 
-tnimwav system, 2701 
-university, 2706. 2711 
-Zoological Garden, kangaroos, 457 
Melilla, 589 

Melk, Benedictine Abbey, 469 
Melnik, wine, 757 
Melos (Milo), Island, 2952 
Melville Island, 260, 267, 268 
Memet (Klkireda), 1881, 1894, 1896 
Memel (Hiemen), river, 1883 
Memnon, C olossi of, 1748, 1752, 1753 
Memphis (Egypt), sphinx, 1747 
Memphis (I .*>.A .), population, 4133 
Memphremagog, lake, J209, 

Menaa, view, 582 
Menai Strait, 1836, 4216 
Menam, river, 2261, 3008, 3611-12, 3013, 
3620, 3626, 3628 

Mendere (Maeander), river. 128, 130 
Mendoza, 295, 298 299, 308 
Mendoza, river, 3w 
Menec, menhirs, 987 
Mines mountains, 969 
Menhir du Champ Dolent, 986 
Menhirs, 983, 986, 987 , 990 
Henkabong, 1 He dwellings, 864 
Mentone, 3380, 3391-93 
Mequinez (Meknes), 557, 562, 603, 614, 
615 

Merauke, 2897 
Merced, river, 4104 
Met de Glace, Alps. 1934 
Mergui Archipelago, 1101. 1106, 1132 
Mergui, Ashing v lllage, l r.iO 
Mdrida (Spain), 3817 
M4rida (Venezuela). 4149 
Merionethshire, 4203, 4206. 4212, 4222 
Mentchlen, mineral springs. 1079 
Mef6c, ancient Ethiopian citv. 3850 
Mersey, river, 1834, 1836, 1853 
Merv, 4030, 4042 
Mesa de Herves. p«ak, 1423 
Mesali. Island. 428 7 
Mesemvnya, 1095 
Meshed, 3182, 3188 
Meshed-i-Sar, 3178, 3181 
Mesopotamia, agrleulture, 2718. 2732 
; -ancient civilizations, 2717-29 
-Arab women drawing water, 2718 
-area. 2715 

-changing coast of delta land, 2719 
-climate, 2715-17. 2732 
-configuration. 2715 
-date industrv. 2720, 2726 
-desnrlption. 2715-32 
-diseases. 2716-17. 2731 
—effect* of Turkish rule, 2732 
-Euphrates (Hindu*to barrage, 2723, 
2728 

-flora, 2732, 

-grain lighters on canal, 2725 
-industries, 2731 

-irrigation, 2718. 2721-23, 2728, 2732 
-legend of Flood, 2729 
-map. 2716 

1 — natural divisions, 2732 
-outlook, 2732 
-populatbn, 2715, 2732 
—pottery. 2722 
—products. 2720 

|—reputed site of Garden of Eden, 2719, 

1 2724 

—river craft. 2729-31 
—flhilte pilgrimages, 2730, 2731-32 
-towns, 2731-32 
Messina (M< Uy). 3656, 3662 
Messina (Transvaal). 3757. 3762 
Messina, Straits oi 3653 
Metalanim, ancient city, 3060-63 
Meta me or. cave dwellings, 539 
Meteor*. monasteries, 2009 
Meta, 74. 89. 94 

Mens*, river, 86-87, 216, 668, 675, 678-79. 

681 , 683,2122 
Mexico, area, 2741 
boundaries, 2743 
bull-fighting, 2745 
I—climate, 2741, 2747, 2756 
I—commerce, 2752, 2755 
[—communications, 2755 


•—configuration, 2741-47 
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Mexico, deacripti m, 2741-56 
dcvelopm 'lit retarded. 2752 

- -donkeys carrying firewood, 2702 
—flora, 2747-48, 2750 

- -gt*ology, 2750 

- -health and climite. 2717 
-histpry, 2741 

- -horsem *n wearing sombreros, 2700 

- - Indians, 2740, 2752 

- -industries, 2750-52 

- -irrigation, 2744, 2747 
-land tenure, 2748-50 

- -m ip, 27 12 

- -minerals, 2750-52 

- -natural division's, 2756 

- -oil-Helds, 2752, 27511 
--outlook, 2750 

- -pilgrim*, 2750 

—population, 2741. 2747, 2750 

- -pottery, 2749. 2751. 2752 
-products, 2744. 2748-50, 2750 

- -pulque, tin* national drink, 2748 

- -ruins ot ancient oiti'M. 2717 
--social conditions, 2752-5.» 

- -towns, 2755-50 

- -volcanic regions, 2750 

—worn ui washing clothes in lake, 2758 
Mexico City, 2741, 274:1, 2744, 2745, 2753, 
2756, 4255 

Minmbiro (Mufumbiro) Mts., 35, 1089 
Mhow, 2217 
Miami, 4271 

S ichigan, lake, 1340. 1348 
ickiewics. Adam. 4239 
Micronesia. See Pacific Is! md* (North) 
Micronesians, character. 3779 
Middachter Avenue, near Arnhem. 2138 
Middelburg, 2130, 2133 
Middle Island ( Lake Kr9 ), 1205 
Middle Ocean. See IVthys 
Middlesbrough, 17m). 1791 
Midhunt, street, 1815 
Midi, 244 

Midnapur, 711. 717. 718. 721 
Midnight San, 3857, 3807, 3809 
Miggiar. landing-place, 2004 
Mihintale, sacral hill. 1310 
Milan, archiepbeopd palace, 2774 
—Arco della Pace, 2770 
—art collect Iona. 2775 
-Castello Sforzesco, 2701, 2700 


--cathedral, 2763, 2706, 2707, 2708, 

-in nmtain M*ene. 2787 

2770-75 

-natural div Imou 2794 

—churches, 2772. 2773, 2775 

•immi-l popular i »n. 2780 , 2789, 2793-94 

—diraite, 2321, 2324, 2770 

-fH*«*up it 1* »n*. 2793. 279 4 

-—comm mirations, 2333, 2770 

-amt look, 2794 

—Corao Vittorl * i&mimiete, 270.8, 2775 

p >nie* b\ lake. 27*4 

---tlescripf ion, 2705-76 

ponv carrying hca<l of wild *lu*ep. 2789 

—general view, 2774 

-reason* for Mongol deg**n« raev, 2794 


-(fraud Canal, 2771, 2770 
—history, 2705-70 
—hospitals. 2706. 2775-70 

- -industrial development, 2333, 2770 
--mip, 2760 

—notable buildings, 2775-70 
—Piazza del Mereantl. 2771 

- -Piazza del Duom >, 2770, 2775 

- -population, 2318, 2841 
—Porta Rom mu, 2709 
—public services, 2775-70 
—Scala Theatre. 2707, 2708, 2775 
--Via Tonrnaso Grossi, 2709 
Miletus (Palatial, 128 
Milford Sound (New Zealand). 2941 
Miljacka, river. 893, 894, 895, 917 
Milk river, 2382 
Mills titter, lake, 477, 485 
Milo (Melon, island, 2052 
Mina, pilgrims, 227 
Minas Geraes, 953. 957, 959-61, 2077 
Mincio, river, 2319-21 
Mindanao, island, 3233, 3237, 3245 
Mindoro island, 3233 
Miner's Bridge (Hettws-v-Coed). 4213 
Ming Dynasty, 1370, 1377 
Mingoon, 1106 
Minneapolis, 1018 , 4o:m 
Minneriya, 1313 
Minoans , 1513-15 
Minorca, 517, 518, 519, 522. 523, 526. 

528, 532 

Minos* King, palace at Knossw, 1505,1513 
Minsk, Jewish cemetery, 345: 

wr*! m, m 


Miskolcz, street. 2159 

Misrata Port, 4015 

Mississippi, ri\cr. 2903, 4085. 4098. 4112 
Missouri, ri\cr. 4085 
Mistral, 3308 , 3385. 3390, 3393 
Mitylene, inland and town. 2051 
Mivajima. 2390. 2no. 24 13. 24 10 
Mlanje Mountains, 1091. 1095. 1099 
Mooani, Trnus\ Ivnuinn shephetds, 1055 
Mocha coffee, 7 

Modhera, temple ot Surva, 805 
Modn, island. 10U 
Mogok, rub\-mines, 1121 
Mohair, 131. 134 

Moharram, festival. Hyderabad, 2254 
Mohmands, tribe, 3325 
Mokil islands, 3003 
Mokoia, inland, bake Kotorua, 2900 
Moldau (Vltava', liver. 741, 750, 701, 
3290-97 

Malle, fishermen. 3871 
Mollendo, 792 
Molokai, island. 3017 
Moluccas, islands, 2010. 2050-52 
Mombasa. 1090. 1702 1703 
Monaco, 3389, 3391 
Monasterboice, ruins. 23<U 
Monastir, grain m»rket. 3581 
Manchsberg. view. 490 
Monforte de Lemus, view, 3794 
Monghyr. 718. 720. 721 
Mongolia, agriculture. 27<*o, 2793 
—area. 2779 

-Bactrian iam**l, 278 s 2791 

—birthplace ot world unrest. 2777 
-boundaries 2777-79 
-caravan outside m >naster\, 2792 
-changes in fertility, 27*o-*p 
-('hiiiese HU7crainty. 2777. 2779 
-climite, 2794 

-colonist* using raft on ri\er, 2782 
-comni'inleat i >n*. 2793 2794 
-nmhgurafn*n, 2779**9 
-dcserlpti >n, 2777-91 
-tlora and tauni. 27*9-93 2791 
-horse-br»vding. 27*0 270 t 
-independ* nee and smIumou reason* 
for. 2777 

-lakes. 2779. 27so, 2783, 27*4 
-iamibrn 2794 


-reindier. 2781, 27 m8, 2189 
•ri\ »*r«, 2780 

-ruins <0 am lent cities. 2793-94 
-tea the unit of exchange, 2793 
-towns and settlements. 2791, 2793, 2794 
-tribes, 2784, 2788 
-village, 2780 
-vak herds. 27 h5 
Mongoose, Jamaica, 2375, 4200 
Monkey, reverenced bv Hindus. 2191 
Mon-Khmer race, M01 
Monkorer (Debra Markot). 15 
Monomotapa, Bantu kingdom, 3748 
Monreale, 3652, 3758, 3062, 3063 
Mons, 210, 670, 684, 687. 688 
Monsal Dale, 1849 
Monserrat Chnrch (Cuba), 1523 
Monserrat, monastery (Spain). 641, 3795 
Montaga, ostrich-farming, 1208 
Montana, sanatoria, 3881 
Mont Blanc, 1934, 1930, 1949. 3882 
Mont Blanc de Seillon, 2319 
Monte Carlo, 33«7, 3389, 3391 
Montego Bay, 2383 
Montenegro, 3579, 3588 
Monte Pellegrino, 3677 
Monteponi, 3538, 35 41 
Monte San Giuliano, 3050, 3667 
Monte Signore, 1500 
Mont' Estoril 2493, 3277, 3286 
Montevideo, Avonlda 18 <le Julio, 2798, 

! 2801 

—Calle 25 de Agoeto, 2799 
-faille Mblonefi, 2799 
>—cathedral, 2798, 2801, 2802 


Morocco 

Montevideo, character and customs of 
people, 2 mH 
climate, 2797 
commerce. 2804 
communications, 2803-4 HIM 
-comp.u(son with Buenos \ires, 2797. 
280 j 

descript Ion, 2795-8IH 
Ltiglhh flub an I (“liurcli 2*01 
esplanade at Poi itos, 2797 
general v lew, 2802 
-hbtorv . 2795-97, 41 43. 4 l 47 
House of Kepre*ei(tnt l\e>, 2801 

botiscs built chiefly of stone, 2801 

map 27i»0 

Old Town. 2797 Mtl 

parks, 28IIO. 2 m03 

IMrtva Kami 1 c/.. 2*00 

Plaza de la (dn»tttucidn 2798, 28t)l 

plaza* and street*, 2*01-3 

population. 2797. 2so4 

- suburbs. 2797. 280.4 

-theatres, 2803 

university. 2SoM 
Montmartre. 311 < 3121 
Montmorency Fall*. 1217 3335 
Mont Orgueil castle 17i»*» 

Montreal, architect tire 2- 1 j 15.2818 
art and Iiterarv co||<c?Imus, 2*1 s 
Bank of Mortttr.il. 2 mi., 

-climate 1927, 2s Is 

-- 1 Chateau d** Kamez.iv 2*14 2*15, 2*1* 
4‘hrist Church mthidral 2*1* 
cfturclies, 2809 2*11. 2*13 
commerce. 2*17 
description 2813-18 
founded. 2"I 5 
general v |ew, 2s 10 
grain 1 lev a tors, 2s I 7 
<»rcv Nunnerv. 2sOs 
h.irixuir and docks, 2*15 17 
Mc(iill 4 niverMiy 2*o7 2s 15 2 W 17 
map. 28II 

modern expansion 2s 14 2s 15 

Mount Koval 2s 10 2s l 7 

Phillip* Mpuare, 2sfo 

Place d’Vrm**s 2805, 2s Si, 2*13 

Place Viger, 2*!.i 

population. 2s 1 : 

principal buildings 2 *s| ; 14 2*18 
religious chametei. 2sl t 
lioyal \ntorla Hospital 2s|7 
M James Stl* et. 2*12 
8 Junes‘s ( Hthcdral. Js |o 2 * 1 * 

-I nlvenob de Montreal »»r Laval 1 ni- 
versttv, 2s 17 
--Victoria Bridge, 2*10 

Windsor .street station. 2 *ud, 2 sIs 
-winter *4*03*. 2 sIs 
Montrenx, 3*74). 3*92 
Montserrat, inland. 4257. I20»’ 4272 
Montserrat Monastery. «<u c>». 

Mont 8 t. Michel, 2987, 2992, 2993 9 s 
Moors*. Island. 3771 

Moors, in Spain. 137, I i8. 1 10 150-51. 

101, 162. 105 

Moose, Banff National Park 1243 
Morava, river (Czechoslovakia). 15 47 
Morava, river (Serbia), 35*7 
Moravia, 1547, 1552. 1550 1559. 15M, 
1566. l.W 

Morbihan, 966. 983. 9*5 
Mores, round-up of cattle, 115 
Monti t, grottras*. 977 
Moriah, Mount. 2435 
Moriehe palm. use*. 4152 53 
Morlaix. 983. 985 
Morocco, agriculture, 567, 5H8 

- Barbary aheep. 6o2 
-climate, 543, 565-07 
-commerce. 507-72 
-communication*. 557. 560 
-configuration. 533, 536, 502-05 
-dc*( ription, 5(VO. 502 
■development, 557 

- flora. 567 

-Fmnch administration, 535, 557, 562 
—French architecture, 557 
-map, 533 
-minerals, 569 
•—monetary system, 548 
—nomad camp, 6 10 
—nomad market, 616 
—population, 548, 582 







Morocco 


Morocco, product «, 567-69 
~.,m< t it \ of *toik*, 5s7 
sj, hiihIi zone, I to, 333, 60. 562, 572-90 

towns :.i*, 500-02 

t lore capital*, 003 
,s a!Mn Hurb.irv state# 

Morocco City (Marrakesh), 513, 507, 5* .5 
mm, :»wu ooo, ooi 
Mornaon, Mount I ^4*7 
Motto Castle. 1520-21 
Mortlock islands, 3058 
Mortzel, abbey, 997 
Moscow, art collect Ions, 2^2H 
\rt Theatre, 2*2s 
llolsUol Theatre <<treat Imjicrial 
Theatre), 2**23, 2827-28 
-cathedral, 2M21-22, 2H0> 

< hurche#, 2M9, 28gh, HH3.1 
cllnulc, 3400 
description, 2819-2* 
drunutlc art encouraged hv Corn 
munistH, 2**23. 2**2s 
entrance to inner citv 2b*2<)-2l 
graved or h‘nm an<l 0»nirnuni*t* 

2*2 mi;» 

history, 2*22 23 3171 

House ot tiie Workers, former flub ol 

Nobilit}. 2*21 

Iberian I lui|»el 2820 2827 
Ivan Nebkv 'lower 2*23, 2s 12 
K ruMtn\a or lied square 2sjl 2 1 2*30| 
Kremlin, 2*23. 2*2* 2s2tf, 2s 52 
K u/net /ki Mod 2s22 

%hehad 2821 


.ubvatt*Wa\it Plu 
iiiip 2sjn 
mibtnrv funeral, 

No\ <» ! »eV iteJo C* 

s 1'imoit fhurch 
2 s 20 


Miv«nf 2*2 5 

now It *Uln v ist club 


osiet permits private trading again 

suklun \ square Sunday mark* t. 2827 
vulu ible* taken ti*>iu < hur* In * bv 
lloldl* v Mt- 2 * 2 * 
v lew of riv« r 2 " U 
Moselle. river, *0 7 *9 01 . 1913 
Moskva, nu r 2*2‘i 2 * U 2s .2 
Mosquito Coast. 1296 l<t*» 

Mossameies, 17.* 177 179 I so 

Mostar. ss 7 *.{,» „ v »7 wo I 900 . tfotf 91 •» 
911. 1* 0 

Mosul. 2721) 2731 2735 27 Ml 

Mo tat us river, 120* I 29* 

Motipura. green mi ride *20 
Motor-cars Kurd. 1.0 f«*r> HIT 
l> iambi, 277*1 

Mottiau river. 159 1 iv.H JVJtt 
Moulmein, Hitt, 1120. Ill** 

Mount Btschoff, 3037. 31M0 
Mount Boppy. g d4 mining. 453 
Mount Morgan, mines, 4 *4 
Mount Vernon, 4 *rtf t 

Mozambique, l«tfl. 1695. 1696, 1600, 1701 
.See fi/#e Ka«d Alfiya 
Mozambique, tow' », mot 

Mozambique Channel. 2560 
Mozsrt, birthplace, 4stf, 405 
Htakhet 1280 , 12*7 
Maadbem. Moslem university, 503 

Much Weniock. 1772 
Mufumbtro (Kirunfa) MU. 35 
Moira silk, 334 
MttyyeidUe, 725 

Mu lien ben, summer resort. 1262 
Mukden, 2 tv* 4 >, 26*3. 268 4, 2602 

Mulai Idris, 562 «o» 

Mulder’s Drift 3W0 
Mulbaceu. f»8ik. 38«H) 

MuJheira. I4u> 

Mulbouse. 84, 88, 00 . tfl, 02 
Mulbouse Canal. 1023 
Multan, 3322 
Multnomah Falla, 4107 
Mulu, Mt , 845 
Mumbles, The, 4221 
Munich, 485, loin. ltfOO 
Mur, river, 468, 470, 480 
Murcia, :i807 

Murray, river, 410. 431. 448 
Murray ood. 432 
Murrumb dyee. river. 443 
Murtbidabad. 722 23 
Muriuk, population. 4016 
Musoat 266 


4329 

Muskoka Lakes, 1212. 1220 

Musk-oxen, \ retie icgiona, 277 

Mussoone, 2104 

Musts, church, 2665 

Mustapba, 561. 563 

Muitapba Sup6neur, 561 

Muttra, obaervuforv, 1622 

Muzo, emcmld-mlncK. 1434 

Mweru, lake, 1438 

Mycenae, ancient town. 340, 2038 

Mymyyan, Itiirmese padd>-boat. 1114 

Mysore, htutc, 22 47. 22 48. 2251, 2254 

Mysore, town. 2233, 2240 
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Newfoundland 


Na-chuny, 3060 
NaerdHord, 3009 

Nays Hills, 32*. 320, 330, 335, 336 

Nayartze, 3051 

Nagasaki, 2 bf>, 2108 

Nayoya, popul.it ion, 2105 

Naypur, 22oo 2217 

Nayyvarad (Oradea Mare), 3 427 

Nayyeuyed, 312*» 

Nahue) Haapi, lak*\ 31.. 1 

Nam 1 Labrador;. Mi , -m>n Station, 1210 

Nairn Tal, 2 lot, 221 t 

N&msan, v 1 . w* M3) 

Nairobi, 17 oo. i7n:$, 3*49 
Nak-tony, river. 217 | -73 
Namaqualand, 1260, 3750 
Nam-dinh, 2264 
Nam Mun, riot. 3613*14 
Namsen, river. 300 * 

Namur, 653, 675 
Nancy. 04-05, 1011. 1013. 102.5 
Nanda Devi, p*ak. 21 so, 2 4 40 
Nanda Kot, i>*Mk _45u 
Nandanvatu, sanatorium, ls7i 
Nandyaon. 2ls7 
Nanya Parbst, 2 461. 2466 . 2460 
Nankiny, 1376 1377 
Nankmy, Treaty o! <1*42*, 1246 
Nankow Pais, i to I 1 ioi 
N antes, 060 , t»7t», 077 
Na tiles, \'|inriiim, 2s 46 2 s to 
It «\. and \ 1 * w 01 \ fH'iuui, Js*t5 
< asl*■{ d* If O\o. Js46 
I a^t * I N 11 * *v *. 2s t»* 

1 .»■*!* 1 viiiC l.lni ». 2s 46. 2s46, 2848 

* itb* lrai, 2830. 2840 

* bur. b*-s. 2s47, 2HI-*. 2840 

* hMi it*-. 23 *0 

ei>poer«mithi* at w *rk in strict. 2842 
•*ru*‘ltv toaiumil- 2s 12 
d 1 infer fri'in \ ««*» 1 v In**, 2s,37 
<h s* rlpti *n. 28.17 40 
tlHhernieti m >kirn; tlob-trap*. 2s|3 
tUltlnu v«'s*w*|h 2s 34 
italic:la t tnberto 1.. 2843. 2s4.» 
harlxiiirs, 2s,34. 2840, 2843, 2846 
ld«*t<*r\. 2837-41 
m »p, 2838 

milk mipply, p(v,ats» brouybt to chw»r. 
2837 

Munh ipio (town•hall). 2848 
-National Museum, 2830. 2843, 2840 
-Plazzii del PlcbiHt ito, 2843-46, 2847 
-population. 2841 
-1’orta Capuana. 2836 
nrincipd bulldlmrs, 2843. 2840 
Hlonc Amcdtnt. 2847 
Hoyal Palace, 28:ks*41. 2843 
-San Martin** monaster}, now Museum,! 
28 48.2810 

-Stra*ia del lluomn, 2830 
stradn Santa Lima. 2>44 
struts and sipmrcw, 2842-40 
work of the V'amwra, 2842-43 
Napoleon !.. exile, 401 . m 2 
Nara, temphs*, 2391, 24to 
Naranjo. 13tH» 

Narbada, river, 825. 827, 2184. 2192-94. 
2212 

Narenta, nver. 882. 887 , 902, 903, 909,j 
910. 914. 017. 919, 3584 

Narva ranidt, 1884 
Narvik, :t867. 3868 
Naatk, 804. 813. 822 
Natim Bayb, tfardens, 2465 

Natirabad, 705 

Naaaau, island (Pacific Ocean), 3779 


Nassau, town (fiuluimas), 4259, 4269, 
4271 

Natal, area. 2851 

climate, 2861-62. 2867 
-e<MiHt viljiiife, 2850 
e<*m:n**r< *‘, 2865 
-ronmmideations, 2863-65, 2867 
•eonttmir.iti*m, 2851-61 
<h'serlptto U , 2851-67 
e\pl<*d\en factory. 2850 
flora, 2861-62, 2*67 
l*c*>l<*uieal forrnit Ion. 2851 
Indian population, 2863. 2865 
Midlistri* s, 2862-63, 2865 
imp. 2852 
-min* rajs, 2863 
mountain kcciic, 2860 
- luttivc KMHh-co\cn**l huts, 2866 
-natural division, 2867 
-oiitlouk, 2867 
pfo*lnets, 2862-63. 2867 
railway bri lifc. 1 ujo-la river. 28.5.5 
—railway from On. ban to inferior, 2851- 
01 

riven*. 2861 
t*»wn«, 2852. 2867 
ns*- of rieksfiaw m f*»wns, 2865 
-viaduct, rmkom inzi river, 2864 
water jxiucr, 2.s67 
Zulu kraal, 2862. 2s6*5 
National Park (New South Wa'is), 452 
Naumbury. cathedral, UW5 
Naupha. 2010 
Nauru, inland. 2939, 3063 
Nauson, s**-ne. Is73 
Navaho Indians, 4o,u 
Navanayar, Ms. *23 
Naviyators Islands. .s>c Samoa 
Nawalapitiya, rainlall. 1311 
Nazarbey, palace ol tiaekwar, 803 
Nazareth. 3082 

Ndonyo (Punyo Andonyo), 174 
Meath. 422! 4222 
Neckar, rivtu, lotfl. 1993,2003 
Needles, I h*-. \ |i*w ,1801 
Nefta, (*asis. 553 
Nefuds, 225. 228 229 
Neyn Sembilan, 2613. 2618, 2626 
Neyro, Rio, 9 46, 95s. 411 
Neyroes, Vtrua 3s 
sia\**r\ in 1 s v . 99 
Neyros, inland, 323 ; 

Ne)d, 223. 22.5, 227-2s. 241, 253, 255, 258. 
See ahv Arabia 

Neiet 2731-32 

Nelson. Viscount Horatio. 28 41 
Nepal, 323. 703. 721. 24 41, 2468 
|Nervion, ii\ er. 3sps 
Ness, l/oeh 3577 
Netherlands. See Holland 
Neucbfitel, canton, 3877 
NeuchiteU lake. 3877 
Neuchitel, umu, .3 skm. 3«92 
Neufabrwaster, port lor Danzig, 1591 
Neva, river. 3212. 3215 
Nevis, inland, 4257 
Newbndye, view. 2299 
New Britain. 2vs86. 2889. 3786-88 
New Brunswick, 1212, 1217, 1218 
New Caledonia, 3773, 3780*82 
Newcastle (N SW ). 4 16, 435 
Newcastle- 00 -Tyne, 1775, 1776. 1783. 

1862 

Newchwany (Yingkow). 2692 
Newfoundland, agricultural development, 

2873 

-area, 2869 

-climate, 265. 2869. 2884 
-coast-line, 2869, 2871, 2872 
-commerce, 2878 
-conuminicathnis, 2884 
-i'<»ttai 2 is* on coast, 2875 
-*l**swr lpt ion, 2869-84 
•Ksktmiw, 259 

-fishing ftm In harbour, 2974 
-fiahing industry, 2872, 2973. 2875, 
2878-81 

-fl*hhi« village, 2872. 2975 
-flora and fauna, 2870, 2871. 2884 
lake*. 2869 

-lumber Industry. ‘2870-71 2876, 288D 

84 

-m.*p, 2870 
minerala, 2871*73, 2880 



Newfoundland 


Newfoundland, natural division, 2869,2884 
—occupations, 2884 
—outlook, 2884 
—products, 2870-84 

—pulp and paper Industry, 2876-77. 

2881-84 

—rivers, 2869, 2879, 2882 
—seal fishery, 2881, 2883 
—terminus of Atlantic cable, 2884 
—towns, 2884 

—unexplored regions, 2869-70 
New Guinea, agriculture, 2894-95 
—area, 2885 
—British (Papua), 2885-86, 2887, 2892 

oft or, Oqq7 

—climate, 2887-92, 2897 
—coconuts, native uses, 2896 
■—communications, 2894 
-—configuration, 2886-87 
—description, 2885-97 
—development impossible without iin 
" proved communications, 2894, 2895 

2897 

—diseases, 2892 

—Dutch, 2885, 2887, 2892, 2895, 2897 
—first discoverers, 2885 
—flora and fauna, 2892-94, 2897 
—islands of coral formation, 2889 
—little known or explored, 2885, 2897 
—Mandated Territory (formerly German), 

2886, 2893, 2897 
—map, 2886 
—minerals, 2895, 2897 
—native dance hall, 2891 
—native house for young men, 2889 
—native village, 2890, 2891, 2893 
—natural division, 2897 
—origin of name, 2885 
—outlook, 2897 

—Papuans fishing In lagoon, 2893 
—pile village, 2887, 2894, 2895 
—political div Islons, 2885-86 
—population, estimates, 2897 
—position, 2885 
—products, 2895, 2897 
—pygmies, 2888, 2895 
—rivers, 2887, 2890 
—seaplane in native village, 2887 
—towns and settlements, 2897 
New Haven, 4090 
New Hebrides, 3777, 3778, 3780. 3781, 
3782-83 

New Ireland, island. 2886. 3786 
New Jerusalem, monastery, 3453 
New Mexico, state, 2741, 4131 
New Norfolk, 3933 
New Orleans, Absinthe House, 2901 
—Cabildo, 2901, 2907 
—Canal Street, 2905, 2908 
—carnival times, 2908 
—cathedral of 9. Louis, 2901-3 
—cemeteries, 2903 
—Chartres Street, 2907 
—climate, 2903-4, 4088 
—cotton unloading from steamer, 2898 
—description, 2899-2908 
—grain suction apparatus, 2903 
—history, 2905-8 

—Jackson Square, 2901, 2907, 2908 
—lumber yard, 2902 
—map, 2900 

—nemo population. 2900-1 
—origin of name, 2905-6 
—parka, 2903 
—population, 2908 
—principal buildings, 2901-3, 2906, 2908 
—principal streets, 2903 
—St. Charles Avenue, 2903, 2906 
—Vieux Carrt (French quarter), 2904-5, 
2908 

New Providence, island, 4259, 4269, 4271 
New Siberian Islands, 277 
New South Wales, agriculture, 440, 442, 
443, 451 

—cattle industry, 411 
—farmlands, 417, 440 
—geology, 441 # 

—mining, 453, 454, 456 


4330 

New York, American Surety Company, 
2917, 2937 

—Bankers' Trust Building, 2917 
—Bowery, 2922. 2937 
—Bridge of Sighs, 2922 
—Broad Street, 2933 
—Broadway, 2914, 2915, 2917. 2920, 
2921, 2924, 2936, 2938 
—Brooklyn Bridge, 2916, 2929 
—Carnegie Library, 2924*33 
—cathedral of 8. Patrick, 2913 
—Central Park, 2930 
—City Hall, 2918 
—climate, 4085, 4088 
—Columbia University, 2924 
—Columbus Avenue, 2922 
—Columbus Circle, 2934 
—Custom House, 2915, 2923 
—death rate, 102 
—description, 2909-38 
—East side, 2933, 2937, 2938 
—electric signs at night, 2921, 2938 
—elevated railway, 2922 

Equitable building, 2917, 2936 
Fifth Avenue, 2911-13, 2918, 2919, 
2930*31 
J—Flatiron Building, 2914 
I—Grant’s Tomb. 2935 
Heckacher building, 2931 
J —“ Herald " building and Square. 2920 
—Immigration Depot, Kills Island, 2911 
[— Liberty, statue, 2910 
—Madison Square, 2914, 2918, 292ft 
Madison Square Garden, 2914. 2918 
Manhattan Bridge, 2917, 2929 
Municipal building. 2915 
|—newspai>er offices, 2918 
]—population, 4134 
Post Office, 2927 
Produce Exchauge, 2915 
Seventh Avenue, 2917 
Singer building, 2917 
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—railways, gauge, 413 
—scenes, 405. 410-12, 420, 445, 449-52 
New Suffolk, hop-growing, 3934 

Newtown, 4212, 4226 , ....____ 

Now Yon, alien population, 2933, 2937,1—natural divisions, 2960 
- I—Nocthlsland, 2944, 2966 


—sk)scrapers from Hudson river, 2932 
SGk k Excliange, 2925, 2933 
street market, Orchard Street, 2937 
I—st reet statuary .2914, 2923. 2931 
■Mib Treasury, 2925, 2933 
theatres, 2924 

■** Times ” building and Square, 2921 
|— Tombs, the, 2922 

traffic control tower, 2919 
Trinity Church, 2936 
Union Square. 2923 

|—view* from air, 2910, 2911. 2912. 2929) 
visit in a millionaire's house. 2912-14 
[—Wall Street, 2925. 2933 

Washington, statue of, 2925. 2933 
Williamsburg Bridge, 291ft, 2929 
Woolworth building, 2915 
[Now Zealand, agriculture, 2957. 2962 
|—animals introduced, 2965 
—bush scene, tree-ferns, 2945 
J—cabbage palms, Dart Valley, 2949 
1 —charing land, 2048, 2955 
—climate, 2939-44, 2966 
—communications, 2963, 2964, 2966 
—configuration, 2948 
—cost of living, 2948 
—dairy fanning, cooperative system 
2962 

—description. 2939-66 
—discovery by Tasman, xxl„ xxil., 189 
—dependencies, 204, 2934 
—earthquake shocks, 2944 
—first railway, 2942 

—fishing, stocking of rivers, 2943.1 
2957, 2965 
—flora, 2966 

—geological formation, 2944-48 
[-gold-mine*. 2967, 2965 
[—health statistics, 2939 
history, 2939 
industries, 2957. 2963 
—islands, 2939 

—“ Labour ” sympathies, 2948 
—land under cultivation, 2957 

Maoris, 2939, 2959-62, 2966-66 . 

Maoris, intermarriage with whites, 
2959-62 
map, 2940 
minerals, 2948, 2957 
I—mountains, from Milford Sound, 2941 


New Zealand, oats, cutting a crop, 2963 
—old North road, 2956 
-outlook, 2966 
—IK)|miation, 2930 
—products, 2957, 2963, 2966 
—public services, state-controlled, 2948 
-rivers, 2943 
—sheep, 2952-53, 2964 
-.South Island, 2941, 2942-43, 2948 

2957 

-eiiort and amusements, 2964-65 
!--thermal regions, 2944, 2950, 2959, 2960 
61 

—towns, 2957-59. 2962-64 
trestle bridge, 2961 

- value of " improved " land, 2948 
|—water power, development, 2948 
—■wooden house, 2955 

Nfsu. island, 1860 
Ngorongoro, crater, 1701 
Niagara Falls, 1210, 4065, 4084 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, 3977, 3982 
Niagara River. 4084 
Niagara Whirlpool 4083 
Niam-Ntam. trflto, 3841 
Nicaragua. 1289, 1201. 1295. 1196. 1298 
proposed transcontinental canal, 1296, 
3000 

— See alno Central America 
Nice, 1927. 31187. 3389. 3390-01 
Nicobar Islands, 2221. 2227-30 
Nicosia. 1538, 1530. 1541 
Nictheroy. 961, 3359 
Niederbronn, scene, 83 
Niemen (Kernel), river. 1883 

Niger, rher, 2089, 2967, 2974 , 2976. 3839 
Nigeria, agriculture, 2071, 2072 
area, 2967 
hanking, 2972 

|—boundaries entirely artificial, 2967 
amel caravan, 2960 
—capital transferred to Kaduna, 2978 

- Civ il Service, 2972 

- climate, 2068-69, 2079 
commerce, 2072. 2977-78 
communications, 2960. 2970, 2976-77, 

2070 

—description. 2967-79 
-educational scheme, 2073 

- Knrtqwan population, 2979 
-Mora and fauna. 2969-71, 2970 

geology, 2971 

-golf links near I/>kojn. 2974 
Mahometan " nmUamai," 2976 
Mahomedan school, 2073 
-map, 2968 
-minerals, 2971-72 
-natives ami employments, 2972 
-native tombs. 2976 
-native traders* canoe. 2975 
-natural dh islon, 2967, 2979 
|—occupation*. 2971-72 
—oil palm, 2969, 2975, 2978 
outlook, 2979 

- population, 2970 

—porters crossing creek, 2070 
—porta, big ships limited by sandbars. 
2977 

products, 2971-72. 2074, 2078. 2979 
river system, 2967. 2070 
-self-support, 2977 
—soil, vary ing fertility, 2967*68 
—timber, 2969, 2972 
-tin-mining. 2971, 2973 
—towns. 2978-70 
NUhaa. island. 3047 
Niitaka. See Morrison, Mount 
Niini-Maiiinsk, 3648 
KunA-Novgorod, 3441, 3448. 3473 
Nutko. 2406. 2407 
NOa, river, Assuan Barrage, 1766 
—at Cairo, 1156, 1158 
—bridge at Khartum. 3846 
—bridge at Kosti, 3841 
—bridges at Cairo, 1150, 1163 
-course, 36, 1764, 3839 
—dahablyeh, 1746 
—feluccas, 1168, 1746 
—Gesira, Island, 1150, 1166 
—Irrigation. 1764. 1766, 1760 
—navigation difficulties, 3847 
near Luxor, 1748, 1763 
Kilometer, 1163 
- 3847 
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Nile, M Hudcl, M 8842, 8844, 3847 
-value of ellt, 3839 
-See also Blue Nile and White Nil© 
Nilgiri Hllli, 2184, 2230. 2237, 2248. 2257 
Mimes. 1927, 1938, 3313 
Wingpo, 1240, 1389 
Nipigon river, 1228 
Nish, 3587 

Mishapur. 3188, 3186 
His hat Bach, gardens, 2405 
Nitrate, Chile, 1304, 1306. 1367 
Niaafo'ou, Inland, 3776 
Nine (lavage) Ie„ 2939 
Miao, 4287 
Nobel lnetltute, 1404 
Mofnkuli, temple, 2389 
Noijin Keng lang, mountnlne, 3952 
None. 46, 48, 55, 57 
NoranfaBord, 3005 
Norfolk Broads, 1825 
Norfolk Island, 3785, 3786 
Noria, water-mining apparatus 3817 
Mormaadfc architecture, 2987, 2988 29931 
—climate; 2998 
—departments. 2981-83 
—description, 2981-98 
-history, 2981, 2983-88. 2998 


—map, 2982 
—natural division, 2998 
—old glam* In rhurcbee, 2998 
—outlook. 299H 
—products, 2998 
—vegetation, 2998 
MorrhOping, 3868 

North American Indians See trader Indians] 
Northampton, 1787, 1859 
North Downs. 18.33 
Northern Territoriea (Gold ('oast), 2089 
2095 

Northern Territory (Australia), 419 
North Pole. 259, 282. 282 
North lea, 1831 , 1857, 1868 
North-West Frontier Province, 33 1 6. 33 i 6, 

3319, 3322. 3224 -27 See aU» Pun -1 
jab and North*Wwt Frontier Pro- 
v luce 

Norval*t Pont, Orange rUer. 1271 
Norway, agriculiurt, 3020*22 
towrularbw, 2999 3000 
eluiractcr id p<*>ph\ 3026 
vllmate, 3008-17. 3026 
coast-line, length. 3<J04 
commiw, 3022 
communications, 3025, 3026 

- comparison with Hwcden, 3853 
-cimflgnratbm, 2999-3008 
description, 2999-3026 
emigration, 3026 

- -fjords, 3001, 3003, 3004, 3005, 3009, 

3010 

* flora and fauna, 3017-20, 3026 
—formfry, 3017 

- gw.l^fy, 3004, 3008, 3022 
--glaciers 3007, 3013 

- -habitation driven to the coast, 2999 

- history, 2999 

* industrial development, 3022-25 

* lakes 3008 

- Lapps with reindeer herd, 3012, 3017 
Kicks, BamUk-NurdsJO Canal, 3024 

—mvp, 3000 

- minerals 3022, 3024 
natural division. 3026 

- -obstacles to union with Sweden. 2999 
outlook. 3026 

thipulation, 3020 
products, 3020-22, 3026 
-rivers, 3008 

-salm *n-Ashing, 3001, 3008 
shipping 1399-1404 
ski-running. 1404-6 
-Htave churches, 1396 
-towns, 3026 

- -waterfalls. 3008,3010-11. 3023 
-water power, development, 3022, 3023 

3024 

-whaling Industry, 267, 279, 3006 
—Sm alto Christiania 
Norwich, 1806-7, 1859 
NotahttefChtk Vecchla), 2667,2669,2673, 
_ 2675,2676 

Volta Dame de lion, hill, 95 
Vottfaghaa, 1787.1791 
l6amea, 37>3 l 3788 


4331 

,Nova Goa, 813 
Novale Zemlia, 277 
Nova Scotia. 1216-17, 1218. 4277 
Novo Devitcni, convent, 2825 
Novo-Nikola*vsk, 3643 
Ntamo Rapids, 1447 
Nukualofa, palace, 3776 
Nuremberg, 1996, 1997, 1998, 2004 
Runlna, island, 3485 
Mantels, Island, 3485 
No ware EUjra, 1309, 1311, 1323, 1329 
Nyasa. lake, 33, 36, 1691, 1694 , 

Nyaealand, 1689, 1691, 1692, 1693. 1695, 
1699, 1703. bu also Last Africa 


Pachacamac 

Orinoco river, 1425, 3765, 4149, 4150, 
4151, 4157 

Orissa, 703, 704, 709, 710 . See alto 

Bihar and Orlma 
Orisaba, peak, 2743 
Orkney Islands, 2061 
Orlik Castle. 748 
Orontee, river, 3912 
Orotava, 376, 377 
Oroya. 3197, 3206 
Orta, lake, 2322, 2328 
Orta Keni, mosque, 1460 
Orthes, 1942 
Ortler, peak, 4080 


Oabn, 3047, 3049, 3051, 3054, 3056 

Oakland, 3505, 3513 

Ob, r I v it, 3636 

Oban, 3575 

Obbia, 3732 

Ober Inn Thai, 4076 

Oberstdorf, scene, 2002 

Obidioe (lbidioe ), tribe, 2976 

Ocean Island, 3756, 3779, 3784 

Oeho Riot, 2384 

Odda. 3023 

Odense. 1479, 1634 

Oder. rl\er, 485, 1552, 1964, 1981, 3689 
Odessa, 3459 

Oedenbnrg (Sopron). 493, 2160 
Oeno, island. 3769 
Oeta, Mt. 2055 
Oststhaler Alps, 4074 
|Ofu, island, 3485 
Ogbomosho, population, 2979 
Ohio, river, 4114 
Ohra, population, 1597 
Ohre tRger), river, 759 
OiL mineral Alaska, r<-scrve. 43, 279 
-Borneo, 852, 862, 878, 879 
-Canada, 279 
4'aucasU, 1275-77, 1285 
-deposits In Europe, 1867 
-Mexico, 2"52, 2753 
- Persia, 3180 
-Poland, 3260. 3263 
Rumania, 3427, 3434 
-U S A , 4100. 4127. 4128 
Oil palm, Nigeria, 2975, 2978 
Oil-seeds, Indian crushing press 2243 
Okavango (Kobango) river, 171, 176 
Okayama, park, 2411 
Gland. Island, 3858 
Oldenburg, 1959, 1973 
Oidonyo-Lencai, volcano, 1689-91 
OUva, 1597. 1598 
Olomoae (Olmfits). 1566-67 
Otona, river 2771 
Oioeenga, island, 3485 
Olympia (Greece), ruin*. 2037, 2047 
Olympus, Mt. (Asia Minor). 122 
Olympus, Mt. (Greece), 2033 
man, 224, 228, 229, 235, 253, 256. 
alto Arabia 
Omararu. rlv rr, 3746 
Omdarmaa, 3843. 3845, 3852 
Omsk. 3633, 3634. 3643 
Ontario, 1219, 1220. 1236 
Ontario, lake, 1207, 1215, 1219 
Ootacamund, 2236, 2238 
Opium, 124, 132, 336 
Opium War, 1246 

Oporto, 3277, 3278, 3279, 3280, 3284 
Opossum. Australia, 429, 459 
Oppeln, 3690 

Oradea Mare (Nagyvared), 3427 
Orth, volcano. 2170 
Orifajftkulls. Ice-fteld, 2167 
Oraksais, tribe, 29 
Oran, 557, 580, 601, 604, 1940 
Orange, fruit. 2698, 3812 
Orange, river, 1255. 1271, 3738, 3748 
Orange, town, 3313 

Orange Pree State, 3733, 3738, 3740, 
3748, 3759 
Oraag utan, 856, 867 
Orava Castle, 1554 
Orehha, 2187 
Orebro, 3801 

Ore Mta, 749, 760, 1959, 1975 
Organoe Mta, 1525, 1526 
tOria»2357 
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Ortler Spits, 4069 
Oruro, 787, 791, 795 
Orvieto, 2354 
Osaka, 2405, 2406 
Osborne House, near Cowes, 1828 
Oseberg, discovery of Viking ship, 1399 
Oslo, 1398, 3026. Set Christiania 
Osorao, peak, 1359 
Oman, Vallee d\ 1946 
Oeeetic Road, pane. 1275 
Often d, 654 , 656, 665 
Oetervik, view. 3872 
Ostrich forming, 1268, 3748 
Ostyaks (Oetiaks), tribe, 3641 
[Osam, river, 73 
Ota, scene, 1500 
Otago. 2944 
Otavolo, 1718 
Ottawa, 1213, 1226, 1242 
Ottawa, river, 1216 
Oudenarde, hAtel de ville, 680 
Ondh, 2187, 2212-13 
Oudtshoorn, 3748, 3759 
Ouled Nalls, dancers, 604 
Ouse, river, 1836 
Oust, river, 993 
Oribos. habits, 277 
Oris Poll. 19 
Ovoca, river, 2299 
Owls, snow. Arctic lands, 272 
OrfonL All Souls' College, 3031, 3032, 
3044, 3046 

-Balliol College, 3038, 3043, 3044, 3046 
-Bodleian Library, 3041 
-Brasenose College, 3031, 3032, 3043 
—Carfax, 3027, 3042 
—4‘astle, 3027 

-<*hrUt Church, 3027-28, 3039. 3046 
-Clarendon Building, 3040. 3041 
-('ollege barges in Eights Week, 3030 
-Com market Street, 3042 
-Corpus Cliristl College, 3029 
-<leacrlptlon. 3027-46 
-Hertford College. 3040 
-High Street, 3029. 3031, 3032 
-historical assoc tat kma, 3027, 3029 
—Keble College. 3046 
-Lincoln College, 3041, 3046 
-Magdalen College, 3032, 3034 
-map. 3028 

-Merton College. 3028, 3043, 3046 
-New College, 3032, 3040, 3041, 3046 
—old city wall, 3041. 3044 
—Oriel College. 3029. 3035 
—Pembroke College, 8028 
—Queen's College. 3032 
—RadclifTe Camera, 3041, 8044, 8045 
—river. 3028. 3029. 3030, 3034 
“ John’s College, 3033, 3044, 3046 
Martin’s Church, 3042 
—8. Mary’s Church, 3029, 3031, 3032, 
30S5 

—8. Michael’s Church, 3041, 3042 
—Sheldontan Theatre, 3040. 3041 
—stained glam, fine examples, 3046 
Tom Tower, 8028, 3039 
—Trinity College. 3038, 3044. 8046 
—University College. 3031, 3032, 3043 
—University Printing Press, 3041 
•view from air, 3036*37 
Wadham College, 3029, 3044, 3046 
Worcester College, 3044,3046 
Oxta, pwlah dogs marooned. 1462 
Ora (Amu Daria\ river, 4030 
—2740, 2757 

P 

(Paari, 3759 

Paats (Pasvik), river. 1888-60 
“ 1 Inca cemetery, 3203 
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Pachaw. Mt., 3613 
Pnchmnrhi. hill station, ‘2194 
Pacific Islands, North, climate, 3064 
—communication'*, 305 1 -50, 3004 

- -description, 3047-04 

-- intercourse from earliest times, 3047 

- map, 3048 

- natural division. 3064 
--outlook, 3004 

- -products, 3004 

- -vegetation. 3004 

— See also Bonin, Caroline. Christmas 
Fanning, Guam, Hawaii. Igidrnnc 
or Marianne, Marshall, Nauru, ami 
Pelew Islands 

Pacific Islands, South. See South Sea 
Islands 

Pacific Ocean, depths, 3700 
—sighted by Balboa, xx 
Pacific, War of the, 1357, 1309 
Pndang, '2047 
Padma, river, 700. 721 
Padua, 2323, 2348 

Pagan, pagodas and temple, 1109, 1130 
Pagodas, 1393. 2417 
Pago Pago, 3485. 3490, 3495 
Pahang, river, 2013, 2032-33 
Pahang, state, 2013. 2025, 2020 
Paikto-shan, Mt., 2471 
Paisley, industries, 3502 
Palamidi, fortress, 2040 
Palatia. See Miletus 
Palawan (Paragua), island, 3233 
Pale, scene, 893 
Palembang, 2044, 2051 
Palermo (Bum* Aires), 1040, 1054 
Palermo (Sieily), 3659, 3000, 3002, 3603 
3668, 3009, 3676 

Palestine, agriculture, improved methods 
3072, 8085 

—Bedtlins, 3084. 3080 
--boat on Sea of Galilee, 3014 

- -British mandate, 3065 
--camel caravan, 3085 

- -climate, 3070-71, 8080 

- -commerce, 3983 

- -communications, 3081-83, 3080 

- -configuration, 3067-70 

- -descript ion, 3005-80 
—education, 3081 

- -Hock of sheep and goats, 3015 

- -flora and fauna, 3071*72, 3080 

- -frontiers. 3005 

—geological formation, 3072 

- gravitation to towers, 3083 
* -hygiene, 3086 

—industries, development, 3081, 3083 
—irrigation, 3084 
-map, 3066 

- -medical services, 3081 
--monastery, 3069, 3071 
--natural divisions, 3086 
—outlook, 3080 
--population, 3086 

- -possible presence of oil, 3072 

- -products, 3086 

- -religions. 3086 

- -rivers, 3067-09 

--ruins of ancient cities, 3070, 3070-77, 
3079 

--salts from Dead 8ca, 3072 

- -towns and \ illages, 3083-80 
—water supply, storage. 3083 

—wilderness near Ilead Sea, 3070-77 

- See also Jerusalem 
Palghat Gap, 2232 
Pali tana, 800, 825 
Palma, cathedral, 522 
—*cltmato, 517 
--communications, 526 
—description, 532 
—fishermen and boats, 526, 527 
—Institute and education, 520 
—Lonjn, 523, 527 
—population, 529 

—trade, 527 
—turning-well, 624 
—view from bay, 519, 527 
—water-seller, 529 
—windmills, 525 
Palmas, Gulf of, 3535 
Palmeitfontein, temperature recorded, 
1257 

PalnuKftgn Island, 2939 


4332 

Palmira (Uruguay). 4140 
Palm oil, Nigeria, 2978 
Palmyra (Syria), ruins, 3917 
Palmyra, island, 3779 
Palmyra palm, use*, 2247 
Paloh, marltam trees, 851 
Pam, mining, 3782 
Pamirs, 17. 19. 321, 40»o. 4043 
[Pampa. See under Argentina 
Pampero, wind. 297, 308 
Panagia, Foment of the. Argos, 2059 
Panagia Krystallinia, 1510 
Panamk, area. 3100 
Canal. See that title 
-Canal /one, administration, 318* 

.. ,. created, 3070 

-Chinese market gardeners, 3098 
climate. 3087-88 
-configuration, 3087 
-description, 3087-100 
-distances across Isthmus. 3087 
formerly part oi Colombia, 30.88 
-frontier uwestion. 1425 
-fruit market, 3099 
-gov ernment, 3100 
--{gulf of, XX. 
houses, 3098 
map. 3088 

natural division*, 3100 
population, 3088. 3098. 3100 
products, 3097. .3099 
republic net up, 3090 
Panama Canal construction, 3087. 
3089-11 HI 
ctwt. 3100 

-Culebru Cut, 3095. 3090 
—freight, annual. 4124 
—• hydro-electric plant 31 (><) 

—journ* y through, 3093-90 
-rent pa It l bv l > A . 3090 
—safety devices, 3100 
—sanitary problems dealt with, 3088. 
3092 

-statistics. 3096-l»M> 

—vessels in Gatnn Locks. 3094 
Panamk City, 3 osu, 3090. 3091. 3092 . 
3093. 3099, 3100 

Panama Conference <1m 26). faihtre. 4255 

Panamk hats, 1131. 1711. 171 1 

Pan-American conferences, 4255 

Panay, island. 3233, 32 41 

Panchareyo, *lectric-powcr station, 10991 

Panch Mahals. 820, 827 

Panza, island, 4287 

Papaw, or ptipuva tree, 1904 

Papeete, 3771, 3772 

Paper indastry, Newfoundland, 2876-77 
2881-8t 
Paphos, 1540, 1545 

Papua, 2885. See New Guinea, British 

Papyrus plants, growing wild. 3004 
[Pari, 947, 901 
Parse hi nar, 3320, 3327 
Paragaa (Palawan), Island, 3233 
Paraguay, area, 31 1 >2 
•boundary settlement with Bolivia 
3102 

-bullock team and cart. 3105 
-cattle Industry, 3103, 3100, 311*2 
-climate, 3112 

communications, 3105, 3106-9, 3112 
■configuration, 3101-2 
-currency and exchange. 3108 
-dependence on Buenos Aires, 3108 
-description, 3101-12 
■flora, 3112 

-history, 287. 3102-3, 3111 
-Indians, 3102 

-industries, 310*2, 3103, 3104, 3109-12 
-map. 3102 

-missions established bv Jesuits, 3103-0] 
•natural divisions, 3112 
-outlook, 3112 
-population, 3102 

-population depleted by seven years’ 
war, 3103 

—products, 3102, 3100, 3109-12 
I- -rivers, iinportanet* as highways, 3101 
--social lib*. 3112 
-soli, 3101-2 

splatter's clearing and houses, 3107 
-women outside hut, 3103 
-work of women, 3103 

'Fancw tint, 287, 307. 782, Mi, 1108; 
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Paraguayan tea (yerha mate), 3100, 3111 
Parahyba, population, 902 
Paramaribo, 2o77. 2079, 2 o 8 t 
Parang, river, 287, 30 fl, 915. 3101, 3102, 
3100. 3108-9, 4140 
P&rasnath, hill, 705 
Pardubice (Pardnbitz), 757. 1501 
Parel, tartories, 829 
Paria, Gulf of. 4151 
Partmau, scene, 2893 
Paris, Apaches. 3124 

Arc de Triomphe. 3110, 3121. 3140 
A\emic (h>s Champs Klv sees, 3118, 3128 
Bnl Bulller, 31 16 
Basiliijue tin SacnM'oeur, 3114 
-Boulevard Sehasioptd, 3120 
bouie\ards, 3120, 3124 
Bourse, 3117 
cafes, individuality, 3124 
Carnavulet Museum, 3120 
centre of national administration, 1939 
—Champ de Mars, 3121 
- character of people, 3120, 3124 
-- church of S. Augustin, 3138 
church of S. Kttcnne du Mont, 3139 
—church of 8. Germain rAuxerrots, 3125, 
3120 

—climate, 1927 

communications, 005. 1940 

- Coneiergerie, 3137, 3142 
description, 3113-28 

Kiflel ‘lower, 3121. 3128. 3129. 3130 
general plan and devdopmud 3120 

- Halle* Centrales (Central Markets), 

3122 

ll< tel de ClmiV, gardens. 3134 
Hotel de Vi lie, 3126. 3144 
He dr la CM . 3130-37 

- Invalid**, J es. 4o2. 3127 
I at in Quarter. 3113-19 
Louvre, 3117. 3124. 3127, 3140 
1 uxt iiihmg. 3119 

Mad* leine. 3122. 3125 
Montmartre. 3114. 3121 
municipal government, 3120 
National F« te of Juiv 14th 312* 

- n**wt*iNt|M*r office*, 3125-26 

uotahle buildings, 3120, 3125 L*\ 3137 
Notre Game, 3123, 3132, 313 5, 3137 

- OjH-ra Hou«*c. 31 10 
Palais du 1 roead* ro, 3131 
Punt limn. 3120. 3123, 3132 

- Puv Mon de Mursan, 3111 
-Place de la Bastille, 3120 3143 

—Place de la Concorde, 3115, 3128 
Place de 1’Ktoiir, 3121, 3128 
Place Vend* me, 3128 
Pont Alexandre III., 3135 
Pont d'Jrutt, 3131 

- Pr* hx-ture of tl»e .Heine, 3126 
rainfall. 1923, 1925 

—Kisiln MuhOim, 3110 
Hue ile Hivoll, 3127, 3144 
— Hue de 8< vjght\ 3126 
-Saint* Chapellc, 3120, 3137 
—Salon. 312-8 

-site where guillotine shawl, 3128 
-street bookstall* by Notre Game, 3123 
-street statuary, 3116 
|—suburbs, 3124 

theatre*. 3121. 3125 
-TilHerb**. 3124, 3127-28 
—university. 3115 
—Unknown Warrior’s Grave, 3121 
—Versailles, pala e 3141 
[—views from air, 3114, 3115, 3129 
workpeople. 3124 
Paris Basin, 1911. 1914 
Park. Mungo, xxiv, xxv 
Parma, description, 2344 
Parnassus, Ml.. 2033 
iParnsa, Mt., 337 
[Faros, island. 2042 
Parramatta, 3904 
Parsons, Bombay City. 640*41 
Pasig, river, 3236, 3240 

FasnC I&48 

Postons glacier. 483 
Potto, view, 1428 
Pofftk. See I*aats river 
Patagonia and Tierra dal Fusgo. Argentine 
territory, 3145, 3148, 3151. 3153. 
3154, 3156 
—attempt* to colonise, 3147, 3149, 3151 
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Patagonia, Boer colony, 3150 

- Ixuimlnries settled, 2HH. HI47. HI 50 

Chilian tcirltory. 3145-47, 3148 
climate. 3152. 3154, 3155, 3150 
commerce, 3147-48, 3151, 3155 
communications, 3147, 31t*. 3151 

3153, 3150 

configuration, 3147, 3151, 3152 3155 
50 

description, 3145-50 
discovery by Magellan, 3145 

- division tatween ('hilt' mid Argentina 

3145, 3147 

- fauna, 31 IM 

fertile valley, 3152-53 

• lltira, 3150 
geology. 3151-55 

- industries, 3147-4* 

- lake district. 3153, 3155-50 
land reckoned bv league*. 3151 
11 ue of |>erpetimi snow. 3117 
loading wind into lighter*. 3155 

- map, 3140 

mountainefrenes, 3140. 315*), 3152 

* mule Waggon on tr.u k. 3152 
natural division. 3150 

- origin of name, 3143 
outlook. 3150 
|x>puiation, 3145, 3147 
prodmts, 3131, 315 4, 3150 
(thick-farming, 31 Im, 314b, 3151, 3150. 
town*, 3151 

- tribes, 3145, 31 17 

- water-parting, phenomenon, 3150 

- Webb colons ,3131, 3133 
Pataliputra, 721 

Patat Ran**. 3013 
Pathankot. 3 12.1 
Pathaas. 3357 
Patiala. 3315 
Patmos. 2035. 2014 
Patna, 71", 71 m. 723 
Patras, 2 <» 4 h 

Paulo Affouso Falla, 94* 49 
Pan motu < Low > Archipelago, 370y 
Pavia. 2337-40 
Pavloritch, Nicholas, bn>l 
Paysaadtu 4137, 4115 
Payta, 3201 
Peace river. 1220. 1233 
Pearl Ashing. 43 *+. ]321. 3770 
Pearl Harbour, tlrv dock. 3055 
Pearl (Chu-kiang’ river. 1240 12 52 
Peary. Captain, 2tV\ 2-M 
Pbct, 2147, 2150 

Pedrotallagalla. mountain. l.mo 
Peru, statue of four Buddha* 1 120 
Peik-tu-ehao, peak 26*6. 2 tkx* 

Peking. ChVn Men St re*t and Dale 

315V*. 3100 

church built for use of ecclesiastical 
mission ti (20), 3toy 
clt > walls, ‘3105, 3107 
Climate, 1373, 315V* 
eo-abard by railway, 3107 
communications. 1391, 3151), 3100 
description. 3157-73 
Drum Tower, 3173 
Examination HnJl*. min* 3173 

- Forbidden City and Imiterlul Palaces. 

3102-03, 3170, 3171. 3172, 3173 
• funeral 3171 

government indu« trial factory. 3107 
Hall f CtniMdc*, 3101 
blab>r>'. M157-59. 3105. 3170 
Huang 8xu (Yellow Temple), 310* 

- • Imperial (Jrannrb*, 3173 
-- I jiiiiia Temple, 3173 

Legation Quarter, 3108-69 

map.3150 

memorial arrh over street, 3104 
modern rlumgca and improvement*. 
3160 

numbers of •* would-be ” official*. 310o| 

-Observatory • 3173 
population, proportion of men to| 
women, Slot) 

-■ publie conveyance*. 3100 

- reason of position, legend, 3150 
- residences of President, 3170 
-shrine of Confucius. 3173 
-statue of Buddha, 3170 

—Summer Palace, 3172, 3173 
—Taoist temple, guardian Image, 3170 


Peking, Temple of Heaven, 3169 
White Ihigoba, 3173 
Pel6e, Mt , 4273, 4274 
Pelew Islands, 3050, 305H- 
Peloponnese. 2033, 2012. 2047, 2050 
Pemba, A rah court-house, 4295 
11 r« a, 42H5 

elinuite. 42X7-HK. 4298 
elo\e. eultivution, 42*8-89 
eontigurat ion, 42*5 
flora, 42 MH-M 9 , 429H 
Urology. 4287 
l*letH, 42H7 
map, 42 h 6 
imputation, 4298 
product*. 42*9-9 4, 4295 
scenery, 42*5 
*w uImo /an dbar 
Pembroke, 4205 , 4224 
Pembroke, Mt , 2911 
Pembrokeshire, 42<»5, 4212, 422* 

Penang, 2624. 2025, 202*. 2629, 2632-33| 
Pefiarroya, mining. 3*09 
Penck, mining, 30*9 
Penguins. Ad« li<\ 191. 202 

\ntaretiea. IK*. 1*5, 191, 202 
Kin|>**ror, 191, 2‘>2 
varieties, 2**2 

Penn. William, 3221-26, 3231 

Pennine Range, 1 * i i. 1*54 
Pennsylvania. 3221,3226. 3231 
Penrhyn <Tongareva> Island. 2939 
Pentadaktylon, mountain* 2031 
Pentelicus, Mt . 337, 314, 2042 
Pensance, 1*23 
Pcpohwans, ii'HiM*. HKD 
Pepper. Borneo. *06, *77, *7* 

Pera. 1 I5*-51». 1460 
Peradeniya. Botanir Darden* 131 * 

Perak. river. 2613 
Perak. *tab, 2613. 261 *. 2625, 2626 
Periapatam Bridge, Cautery river, 225. 
Peril*. 2613 
Pernambuco. 956, 961 
Persia, agriculture, 31*5 *6 
area. 3175 
banking 31** 

UoiieUrv *1 ttlement. 17 
bridge over Jurj 1 Kud, 31*9 
British influence and work. 31**. 3P.*fj 
rarjx’t weaving tin* only industry. 


I *<V-*s 
-«Innate, 317*-*!, 3191 
comm rc*\ 3t** 

communication*. 317*. 31**, 3191 
condition* of hlt\ .1190-91 
< ntigurat ion. 3175-7* 
lie** riptlon. 3175-91 
-d *ert*. 3177 

t fleet* of « hrnatc and |>«edtion, 3175 

flora and fauna, 31*1 *5, 3191 

Hour null, 31*7 

frontier*. 3175-70 

geology 31*6 

Imperial Bank, 31**. 3190 

law le*Mtiic**, 31*4, 31*6, 31** 

map, 176 

mctltod* of handling imiKirta, 318* 
name, derivation, 3177 
natural division*. 3191 
nomad tribe, 31*4 
—oil. 31*6 
outlook, 3191 

-ploughing in (late grove. 3177 
(Mtlygamy. 319! 
j*>rta on Caspian Sea. 3 J 78 
product*, 31*0, 31*6, 31*7, 3191 

- river*, lack of, 317* 
town*, 3190-91 

- \ Wagers on caravan route, 31*7 
wan hi ng turquoise at mines, 31*3 

Persian Quit 3177,31*1 
Persian lamb, caracul or fur. 4022 
Pence Baluch Commission, 17 
Perth (Australia), 413, 434, 435, 436, 45.» 
Perth (Scotland), 3554 
Peru, agriculture, 3202 
-urea, estimates, 3193 
-brickyard, oxen trctuling clay, SI98 
-Central Railway, 3195. 3197, 3206 
, -climate, 3193, ii 19<b99, 3206, 3765 
—coast region. 3193, 3199 
i— communications. 3195, 3197, 3206 
1—description, 819^206 


Pern, flora and fauna, 3202, 3204, 3206 
-fiontkT uuestioiiH, 1425, 3193 
Inca burial ground, 3203 
Inca Empire, 3199, 3200 
binding pack mule, 3203 
map, 3194 

minerals, 3204*6, 3763 
“Montafia. 3195*97, 3204 
natural divisions, 3193-95, 3206 
-outlook, 3206 

prfxiucts, 3199-202, 3204, 3205, 3200 

- -river system, 3195*90 

I -rock formations, Andes, 3192 
-Sierra, 3194*95, 3199, 3206 

- st<x*k fanning, 3148, 319*, 3200 
-sugar estate, 3205 

—wars, 1357 
-See aIxo Lima 
Perugia, 2304 
Pescadores Islands, 1*99 
Peshawar. 3321. 3322, 3324, 3326 
Petlesbor, castle, 3424 
Petdn, 1294 

Petri, 223, 232*34, 238, 239 24*, 249, 252 
Petrel, species, 201 

Petrograd (Leningrad 5 Admiralty, 3217 
! *\Ie\ander Column, 3213 
-attitude of Russians towards, 3207-*, 
3211 

breaking up barges lor fuel. 3215 
-cathedral of * I^tac, 3209, 3211. 3214 
Church of the R*i«urrcctitin, 3211, 321* 
-description. 3207-1* 
d'-^truction caused bv revolution, 3213- 
16 

English Quav, 3212 
-fortr«*Hs of 88. I‘et< r and Paul, 3209. 
3211 

-foundation by IV-t<T the (ircsit 3207 " 
IT n* ral \ i»w, 3210 
<bwti( i !>\or. 3216-18 
-Hermitage, 3209. 321 f. 3216 
Kazan CatlaMral, 32u9. 3217 
link ta'twivn Russia and Kur<n e, 3207 
3218 

l/itterv Allegri, 32o9 
map. 32(i* 

N«\ski Prosjwct (now Stmd <tf 
Oetotar 25), 3209, 3212-13, 3215, 
3216 

-Nlehola* Bridge, 32 0 
Pau«U\ ism nv »v cuv nt, 3211 
iwipulation. 3211 

population mliirnl )*> Re\olution,3210 
-renaming, 32lo. 3211 
resistance tore\o)uti**n, 3211-12 
-statue of Ferdinand tai*s.iil*' 3209.3213 
•tride restored, 3216 
-Iwtrskoye 8eIo station. 3216 
-Winter Palace. 320**9, 3213 
Petroleum. SW Oil 
Petr©poll*. 952 
Petroeeny 1 Peiroaaeny 1 , 3 435 
Pdtrusae, river, 2,'Kki, 2564 
PtmflenUl, 2563, 2565 
PtaLs, cliAteau ol the, 19(1 9 
Phaistos (phaestos), 1503, 1512,1514 
Phalanger. 429. 459 
Phalentcn, 337, 353 
Phari Jong, 3950, 3951 
Phasis (Rion), river. 12*1. 12*3 
Philadelphia, art collections, 3219-21,3229 
-Barry Statue. 3224 
—Broad Street Station. 3230 

- Bryn Mawr Crdlcgc, 32;il 
-cathodral of SS. Peter anti Paul, 3223 

•—Chestnut Street, 3224, 3227 
-churrhee, 3228-29 
-City Hall, 3219, 8222, 3229. 3230 

- -citv Improvement scheme (1891), 3219 
-climate, remarks on, 3231 

A'nrtis building, 3221 
—ib'serintion, 3219-31 
-Drexel Institute, 322H 
—Falrinount Park, 3229 
—Fair mount Parkway, 3219, 3223 
—Olrard (ollcge, 3231 
--grave of Bm|amlu Franklin, 3225 
.history, 3221-28 

—Ikxisc where first flag of V.S.A. was 
made, 3225 

—Independence Hall, 3224, 3228 
— Liberty Bell, 3228 
1—map, mo 
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Philadelphia, Market Street, 3230 

- -music, 3221 

-navy yards at Teague bland, 3221 
•newsjmi ers, 3221 
notable building*. 322*-31 

- Penn's farexv* 11 address to rdmn, 323 

- -Pennsylvania Academy ot the I i.a 

Arts, 3220, 3331 

—Pennsylvania Hospital, inseti;>>em ot 
cornerstone. 3231 
-•population, 4134 
—statue of William Penn, 3222, 3220 

- -university, 3228, 3231 

Philippine Is., agriculture, renurkabl* 
development, 3238-11 
--Ameriean adtniuisiration, 3237, 3241 

- -area, 3235 

- -buffalo, use for ear*ins, 3242 

- character of people. 3237-38, 3214 

- -climate, 3233, 3244 

- -coconut industry, 3238, 3230 

—commercial development, 3233. 323*- 
3211, 3243-44 

—eommunieations, 3241-42, 3214 

- -description, 3233-44 
—forestry, 3235 

—grass-roof«*d hour's, 3241 

- -history, 3232. 3233 
—indust riot, 323*-40 

- -languages, 3237 
-malaria, stamping out, 3235 

- -map, 3234 

—mineral resources, 3242 

- -natives, house tor uiunarritd women 

3243 

—natives, houses, 3243, 3215 
—natural div id uis, 3214 

- number of islands, 3233 

- -outlook. 3244 

-- -pile dwellings, 3243, 3216 

- population. 3237 

problems of race and religion, 3237 
-products, 3235, 3241, 3211 
religions, 3235 

- -river craft, 3236, 3239 

-sugar Industry, native mill, 3239 
—vegetation, 3244 
—volcanic formation, 3235. 323M 
Phihppo polls (Plovdiv), 10*2, 10*3, 109.* 
Phocaea (Eaki Fochi), 130 
Phoenicia, 3911 

Phoenicians, 154,223, 2671, 2695-97, 3667 
Phoenix, 40*8 

Phrabat, temple of the, 3615 
Piacenza, 2344 

Piaxha Ragzha. military post, 3319 

Pi bra m, School of Mines. 1556 

Pic da Midi d’Osssu, 1916 

Pic hi nc ha, 1706, 1712, 1717 

Pichola, lake, 3338 

Pico, island, 377, 397 

Pico de Teyde, 376, 3 *o 

Pico Roivo. mountain, 379 

Picton, 2951 

Piedmont, 2317. 2324 

Pfettany (Pdstyen), 1556, 1557 

Pieter Botte, p<*ak, 2224 

Pietermaritzburg, 2852, 2853, 2859, 2867 

Pilcomayo, river, 287, 769. 771, 792 

Pilgrim Fathers, 1778, 1805, 4iil 

Pilsen (Plzen), 752, 753, 758, 1559 

Pinar del Rio, 1526, 1530, 1532 

Phkdah glacier, Himalaya Mta., 2450 

Pindna, mountains. 2034 

Pineapples, 427, 30.50 

Pingelep, island. 3(8)3 

Ping-yang, 2471, 2475, 2476, 2478 

Piping crow. 459 

PinWM. 337, 361 

Pit Gul, peak, 3319 

Fir Panjal, m aintain* 2461 

Pisa, 4047, 4049, 4055, 4061 

Pistoja, 4047, 4055 

Pitcairn Island, 3769 

Pitch “ lake,” Trinidad, 4260, 4264, 4272 

Pithecanthropus erectus, discovery, 26111 
Pi ton de la rournaize, 2221 
Pi ton des Beiges, peak, 2221 
Pittsburg, 4085, 4089, 4114 
Pitynsan Islands, 517, 531 
Pisano. Francisco, 2484-85, 2488 
Pisso dell’ Antenna, peak. 3654 
Placentia, 2884 
Plaasey, battle of, 1167 
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Plate, river. 287, 291, 1097. 2795 
Platypus (Duck-Bill), 427, 458 
Playa Ancha, \ leu, 1354 
Plevna, 1056, 0(85 
Phva, river, 8*1. 885, 890 . 892. 898, 908 
Ploaghe, abbev ruin# near, 3513 
Plougastel. 981 . 9*5 
Plouharnel, 9*1. 990 
Ploumanach, 973 
Plovdiv. See l*bllii'|H>polis 
Plymouth (England!. 988, 1778, 1853 
Plymouth (Mass >. till 
Plymouth Sound, 185:* 

Plynlimmon, 4211, 4212 
Plzen (Pilsen>, 752, 753, 766 , 1559 
Pnom Penh, 2269, 2276 
Po, river, 2314, 2315, 2317, 2318-21, 2321 
2344 

Pocos de Caldas, 9 10 
Podmokly i Bodenbach), 761 
Podvelez, mountain. 8*7, 888, 918 
Poison Glen, v lew. 230* 

Poland, agrarian reforms, 3260 
-Agriculture, 3260 
area, 3253 
art. 4233 

-lbitndi financial mission. 3265 
-character of p<*v»p|e, 3262-64 
-climate. 3254-55. 3266 
communications, development needed 
3255-59, 3266 
«mtlgurat l«»n, 3253-5 4 
construetIon (»t m u jx*rt, 3266 
description, 3233-66 
education, 3264 
-finance. 326.*-66 
flora and fauna. 3262, 3266 
-tonutrv, 3260-62 
frontiers deienceless, 3253, 3265 
-geological formation 12*3-54 
history, 3253, 42 10 . 3 1 
industries, 3260, 3264-65 
Jewish control **t tra*b . 3261 
kings, medallion portraits, 423 4 
m vj», 32.* 4 
minerals, 3260 
musicians, 4233 

national minorities, problem, 3264 
natural division-*, 3266 
oi|-fh lds. 3260. 3263 
oppression under Russian rule 3262 0 
mtlook. 3266 
population, 3253 

-problem* ot reconstruction. 3264 66 
products. 3260, 3266 
-proverb respiting brLlgt*, 323* 
r* llgions. 32*55, 3262 
river#, 3258-59 

strength of national feeling. 3253 
strike?.and Workmen’s Mov euc rit. 326 4 
(owns, rapid growth, 3*264 
l niat church 3255 
.Sc*' also S leant and Warsaw 
Polar bear, 261. 27* 

Polar exploration, xxiil 
Polo, Mareo, 19 

Polo, Persian origin of game, 3191 

Polochit nver, 1295, 1297 
Polonnaruwa, ruins. 1320 
Polperro, view, ihoi 
Polynesia* See South Sen bland* 
Pompeii, ruins, 2351, 2364. 236.5 
P on a pi, island, 3058-60, 3061, 3063 
Pondicherry, 2249. 2254 
Ponte Delgado, 377, 379, 390 
Pont Aven, 978 
Pont d« PAbime, 1929 
Pont da Gtrd, near Mince, 1938 
PontbierviUe, 1441 
[Pontienek, 880 
Pont PAbbd, Pardon*, 988 
Pony, Iceland, 2175-77 
Poona, 804, 807, 813 
PoopO, lake, 769, 776 
Pope, mountain, 1106 
Pope, at Avignon, 1922, 1923 
Popocatepetl. 2740, 2743. 2759 
Popradskd Piezo, lake, 1551 
Porco* 792 
Port Adelaide, 439 
Port Aguirre, cattle ranch. 3104 
Port Arthur (Canada), 1214, 1215. 1243 
Port Arthur (Lu-Shuu, Manchuria), 268 
2692, 2694 


[Port Arthur (Tasmania), 3932 

Port Augusta, 415, 433 

Port au Prinoe, 4265, 4270, 4271 

Port Blair. 221*. 2227 

Port Elizabeth, 1259, 1261, 1366, 1274 

Port Esperanoe, ' lew. 3936 

Port Harcourt. 2977 

Portland (England), 1823 

Portland (Oregon), 4107, 4123 

Port Louis, 2221, 222 4-2.* 

Port Mah6n. 526. 528, .*29, 532 
Port Melbourne. 2701-2 
Port Moreiby. 2894, 2897 
Port Nelson, 1233 
Porto Allegro, 9.»7, 962 
Porto Enipedocle. shipping sulphur, 3660 
Port of Spain, 4272 
Porto Grande. .387, 389 
Porto Rioo. agriculture. 4271 
area, 4271 

banana industry. 4200 
Borin*luenos, 4262 
capital. 4263, 4271 
ceded to l*A. 4271 
commit ideations. 4269 
description. 4271 
education. 4269 
industries, 4209 
laundrv work at stream, 4262 
population, 4262, 4271 
products, 4271 
sale of sombrero#, 4261 
Porto Venere, v k w, 35 9U 
Port Refuge, 2228 
Port Said, 1758, 1762 
Port Shepstone, 2*61, 2864 
Portsmouth, 1778. 183 4 
Port Sudan, 3*41, 38 16 , .1850, 38.51 
Port Sunlight. 1771 
Port Swettenham, 2613. 261* 

Portugal. agTleultuie, wasted land#, 3279 
area, 3267 
art. 2508 

* hm-d«*, 3277, 3286 

** **-lilsb drvtng in the sun, 32*2 

nomnv rcc, 3281 

iommnideation#, inadetpiac), .1281-83, 
3284* 

■condition# of life. 32*3 84 
- onltgurat ion, 3267-6*8 
*!•■#< rip*ion, 3267-86 
discarded fort# ot» coswd, 3268 
education, 25o7 

* vtensive * migration, 3281 
llorn, 3277*79, 328(1 

g4-<*1<<gv, 3268-77 
Illiteracy of p*#»pic, 27617, 3283 
Iriduetrle*. 3279-81, 3284 
Li#lK»n replace* (uimhra as capital, 
2196 

map .3268 
mineral#. 3279 
mountain Hrcur*, 3*273, 3275 
natural division, 3286 
outlook, 3286 

peoples, cluirartrr and physiognomy. 
2*502, 3286 

-product#, 3279, 3286 
r» Mg ions order# expelled, 27*07 
-religion# leaching forbidden. 27*07 
-revolutionary movements, 2199 
rivers, 3267, 3268 
Kiv hr a, 3277, 3286 
roadside drinking fountain, 3272 
•8. George Gw* natron saint, 25t«8 
(own#, 3284-86 
travelling In, 3281-83 
•village, 3272 

war with England 0650), 2493 
wine boatenn Douro, 3248 
work of women, 3281 
-.See also Ltstsin 

Portuguese, first settlements In Ask. 324 
Portuguese Guinea. 2083. See also Guinea 
Lends 

Portuguese West Africa. »c Angola 

Posen, 3264, 3265 

Pdstyen (Pieetany), 1556. 1367 

Potato, river, 2075, 2082 

Potato, brought from (’Idle, 1361-93 

Potl. 1284, 1285, 1287 

Potomac, river, 4254, 4256 

RSMwa M,M# 
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PotreriUos* copper ramp, 1 307 
Potsdam, 725, 738 
Pottery, Albanian klln r 7'i 
Balearic Inlands, .529 
lit ill via, choln work, "JiTi 

- Bulgaria, 1084 

- -English industry, 18.59 

- Eskimos’ 1«wt ait, 280 

- Mceo]»ntniniu, 2722 

- Mexico, 2749, 2751, 2752 

- -North American Indian*, 28ft 
Pouo* mountain*, 2221 
PoSOAH. .SVr P*m« n 
Possony. Sc*' Bratislava 

Praia, suburb (Warsaw), 1220. 1222 
Prague (Praha), amusement *, 32w» *,»<> 
Belvedere, 2201 
-bridges over Vltava, 3290-97 
-eath**dral of 8 \'i» iih, 2202, 2201, 220'# 
-church***. 3280, 3202, 3208, 3301 

- climate, 7.'>l 
commerce, 7ft3, 701 
-communications, 485, 707 

* tally life, 3288 90 

- description, 3287-301 

- development. 3200 301 
■excursions, 3290 

• garden of VrlKivsky, 3208 

- plan* factory, 3201 
Hntdrany, 3202, 3201 
Industries, 32M» 

-legend of foundatIon, 3287, 3202 

- map. 3288 

- MoziuKuin. 3*290 
museums, 3280, 3200. 33110 
notable building*, 2280-00. 3*202 201 
•opera houses, 3280-00 

- palace, residence of President, 3201 
■population doubled rime b«*«#mil.t.' 

capital, 3288 

• powder Tower, 3‘20o, 3200 
Kathaui, 3‘2M». 3203. 3301 

-univ rndtv. 3200 
\Aclo\ske Nain**tl, 330o 
view, ul»»br snow, 3204 
\ > srhrad, 330 L 
Prat, 2029 
Praia, 372, 380 
Prato, 4047, 4or.I 

Premier diamond mine, 3757, 3092 
Prenj Mts., h*6, 002 011 
Prctsburf. Are Bratislava 
Preston, 1701 

Pretoria, 3757, 3762, 30*8, ;p9i-toon, 
4*813, 4UOI 

Prickly pear, 8k lly, 307'# 

Priest, The, rock near Utwtish i*»h 
P rince Edward Island, 121 * 12to, 1242 
Prince Rupert, population, 1244 
Princes* Islands, 1402 
Prtnkipo, island, 1402 
Prisrend, view, 3582 
Progreso, 2731 
From®. 1129. 1130 
Proved!, river, BH)5 
Provence, rlmracter of people, 3313 
climate, 3308, 3313 
-communications, 3311*12, 3313 
d<-*rrlptk*li, 3303-13 
flora end fauna, 3308-0, 3313 
geology, 33*0 
i ml murk's, 334)9-11 
-map. 8304 


murali®*, reclamation, 3307. 3309 
natural division, 3313 
cnitk**. 3313 
products, 3310-11, 3313 
khotif! canals, projected, 3312 
towns 3312-13 


Province Wellesley. 2013 
Prussia, 1939. 1903. 1964. 1973. 1973 
PsUoritk Mts., 1504. 1503. 1506, K .09 
Puente del Inca, 301 
Puerto Berrto, 1435. I486 
Puerto Cabsllo. 4100 . 4161 
Puerto Colombia. 1430. 1434 
Puerto Cortot, 1288. 1296 
Puerto Mexico, 2740, 2755 
Pul« Mayor, peak, 517 
Pukapuka (Dancer), island. 2939 
Pukei (Junk < Vylon or Salami>, 36*23. 36281 
Pulau Brani, island, 3692. 3694 
Pulkova, obeervatory, 3450 
Pulp and paper makinf, 2870-77, 2881-84 


Puna, 775, 777. 789 
Puntng, tribe, hmo 
P ungo Andongo (Ndongo), 174 
Pungume, inland, 4287 
Punjab and North-Wett Frontier Province, 
boats on Sutlej, 3251 
c*amel train, 3250 

- climate, 3320-2i, 3327 

- communications, 3319, 3320, 3324-25 

3326-27 

- -description, 3315*27 

- IUmkIh. danger* lr*#m. 3317 
flora, 3316-17, 3321. 3327 

- - frontier didurbarn 3322 27 

geology, 2183, 3315 
md<*(M*ndenf tribe •#, 3322-27 
industries, 3322 
irrigation. 3316 
Mahsnd Jirga, 3318 
map, 3316 

natural divisions, 3327 
outlook. 3327 

product*. 3316-17, M20, 3327 
livers, 3317-20 
Mates lnchnh'd in, 3315 
town*, 3321-22 

tril#es now in |>o**ies*-iuri of arm®, 3326 
wheat. 3310 

Punta Arenas (Costa Him) 129 s . 12(H) 

Punta Arenas or Sandy Point (Chile) 
1367, 31 17. 314* 

Purdue, university for agriculture, 4122 

Puri f Bengal), 7 ****, 7^4 

Puri (Ktcphanfa J-lund), H 50 

Pu Tu, Inland, 1395 

Putumayo, river, 17o7 

Pwllheli, 122 k 

Pygmies, Africa, 38 

New * inn tea. 2 SSS . 2 S 95 
Pyramids Cdoh», 113 i. 11 . 9 , UC#fl 
Pyramids M • r< >*'■'. 3 * 7,0 
Pmnees, 1928, 1932, 1946 ! 

Pyrgos, 2017 

Pystdl-Rhaiadr, fall**. 4228 

Q 

Qnadrflater, 3425, 3) 16 
Quarahtm iCuareimi, river. 1137 
Quarantine Island, 42*7 
Quebec, pro\u»»»\ 121 *#, 1219. 4277 
Quebec, town, battle arm rouvtrted into 
park, 3330 

capture hv Wolfe. 3128, 3 135-36 
mthedntl. 3333 

* htt<*au Front* nuc. 3 3 2 8 , 33 52, ’{/. 51 

< Jfa-del, 3328, 3334 

eitv gat***, »dd an 1 new, 3333, 3334 

d*-M ription, 3329*37 

distance from Belle Isle strut. 12**5 

DufTenri Termer. 3329. 33 V2 3337 

e|i*etric j 8 )wer Mat ion. 33 15 

fortification*, 3333. 3.134 

French influence and charm. 2>99 

harlxjur trnpr\»vements, 3337 

II M 8 Hood in 8 j l„twren* * K . 5532 s 

Hotel Dieii, 3330-31 

laival rnivernity, 3328, 3329*:tO 

Little (Tmmplam Street. 35 56, 3337 

laiwer T<ava and Market, 3331, 3336*37 

map. 3330 

notable building*, 3329-34, 3337 
Parliament Building*, 3332, 3333-34 
Place d‘Amies, 3331-33 
l>*»pularlty a#* wiuter resort, 3337 

- i>opulati*m, 3329 

PoM OiWce. 35431 ! 

-mtlway station*. 3336, 3337 ! 

si Ixmis tiate, 3333. 3334 
scminan , 3329. 3330 

- “He of Oden d’Ur building, 3331 

- SjH’ncer Wood, 3336 
statue of (Tmmplam, 3332 

- I’nuiUue Nunnery. 3331, 3333 

Quebracho, 3102. 3109 , 

Queensland, buah-olearing, 421 

fauna, 429-30 

forests and timl>or, 408 

gold and eopjicr mine, 454 

- pineapples. 427 
rook fonuation#*, 441 

- sapphire*, 426 ; 

-augur industry, 432 I 

Quel part, island, 2473. 2474 ! 


Quetta, 3344, 3357 
Quimper, 974, 982, 985, 992 
Quimperto, 975, 982 
Quimra Cruz, i>cak, 777 
. Quinine, Bolivia, 780 
Quinipily, Vr nus of, 984 
Quito, 1704, 1700, 1712, 1713, 1715 

R 

Rabat, 560, 562, 587, 603, 015 
Rac knits, 1661 
Rack railway, Andes, 300 
Radaune river, 1591, 1598 
Radium, production, Katanga, 1452 
Radnor Forest, 4212 
Radnorshire, population, 4221 
Ragusa, 3.587, 3589, 3590 
Raiatea, island, 3771 

Railways, .w eouimiinicaUons under 
each countrv or town 
Rainbow Falls, Zambesi river, 3750 
Rain Forest, 3737, 3743 
Rainier National Park, 4101, 4120, 4121 
Rajgarh, 21 h7 
Rajputana. climate. 335s 
communications, 3339, 3358 
-configuration. 3339-42 
-description, 3339-4 4 
<‘ieplmnts of a Maharaja, 3349 
flora. 3311, 3358 
ge<*logy, 2182 . 2183 
lii^torlc cliivairv, 3342 
Jam t<‘mplcs, 331.5, 3358 
map. 3340 

-natural division, 3358 
need for irrigation. 3342 
outlook. 3358 
products. 3342-43, 3358 
protection from invasion hv d» fert, 
3.339 

—«kivlt production, 3312-41 
-states included in, 3339 

Rakaanga Island, 2939 
Raki, drink mu*!** from phirns, 64 
Ra met warm m. 1211 , 2250 
Ramleh, 3073, 3078 
Ramnagar, palace, 2193 
Rampur, 21-7 
Ramsey, 18.56 
Rancagua, 1365, 1367 
Ranee, river, 90s, 973 
Ranchi, 72 i 

Rand. »e Wit waters rand 
Rangoon, British (H-ntp.ition (1852), 1118, 
1130 

halhousie Park. 1121 
description, 1117. Ills, 11*29,1110 
industries, ms 1121 , 1122 
p«*pulation, 1122 , 1130 
Post Hfflce. 1117 
rainfall. 110 s 

Nhwe l);igon, IU 2 . 1119, 1120 , 1121 

1122. 1123. 1129 
strand, 1117 
street. Ills 

—teak yard elephants, 1124-25 
Rauganj. 718. 723 
Rapa, island, 3775-76 

Rarotonga, island, 3776 

Ratibor, 36.82. 3689 

Rails bon, 2001 

Ratnapura, 1320 

Rkttvik, scene, 13867 

Ravenna, 2340,234 1 ,2344 

Rawson, 3151 

Raamak, 3327 

Rasorback Island* 197 

Reading, 1787 

Recherche Glacier, 274, 275 

Red Cross Movement, initiated, 1958 

Red Deer, rock formations. 1237 

Red (Honf-Kiang) river. 2261, 2263 

Red Indian Lake. 2869 

Red Sea. 224 

Refina, 1219, 1243-44 

Retails, river, 1997, 1998 

R^c hen wrier (Riqnewihri, 93 

Reindeer, Alaskan Industry. 44, 45-54 

—Canadian industry, 279. 281-83 

—carrying children, Siberia. 3639 

— lapp lierda, Norway. 3012. 3017 

--Mongolia, uses. 2781. 2788, 2789 

—Siberian industry, 279, 281 




Rejancj 
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Ruhr 


Rej&ng, river, 850, 851, 853, 800, 873 
Hekla, drawn by bullocks, 837 
Rennes, 969, 985 
Resitsa, iron works, 3428 
Retournemer, lake, 85. 92 
Reunion Island, 2219, 2221-23 
Reuse, river, 3877, 3889 
Reval (Tallinn), 1883, 1893, 1890 
Reventazon river, 1292 
Revere, Paul, bouse at Boston, 923 
Rewa. river, 1871, 1872-73, 1877. 18 
Rewan, 2187, 2205 
Rewa Kantha, 825, 820 
Reykjavik, 2105, 2108, 2172, 2173, 2170 
2180 

Rhea, 789, 4140 
Rhineland, 1959, 1970 
Rhine, river, at Bonn, 1908 
—lit Coblenz, 1970, 1971 
— At Cologne, 1407, 1108. 1410 
—at St. (ioarslmusen, 2000 
—at Strasbourg, 83, 91 
—eanai connecting with Danube, 485 
-—canal connecting with Schelde, 210 
—canal to link with Rhone, 91. 1923 
—chfiteau of the Pfalz, Caub, 1909 
—commission of control, 91 
—•connexion with Danube at source 
2003 

—course, 1987-88, 1990 
—development of transport, 91 
—ethnological bouiular> uf Caul, 95 
—Lorelei rock, 1989 
—navigable length, 1904 
—origin, 1866 

Rhodes, (’cell, 1207, 3740, 3741, 3743 
Rhodes, island, 2035 
Rhodesia, antiunities, 3748 
--Big Tree, near Zumb«*i, 3737 
--bridge across Zambesi, 3730, 3760 
—cattle-raising, 3739, 3700 

- -climate, 3740-43 

- -communications, 3700-02 
--fauna, 3742, 3743, 3749 
—gold-mining, 3745, 3748 
--grave of Cecil Rhodes, ;j741 
—Katanga copper truffle, 179 

- maize cultivation, 3744, 3757-59 

- minerals, 3757 

—native handicrafts, 3739 
—native reserve, 3739 
--native village, 3739 
--Northern, administration, 3733 
---Southern, administration, 37.13 

- -Southern, area. 3733 

—water power, 3735. 3730, 3738 
—wheat growing, 3739 
Rhodope Mts., 1070, 1077, 1081 1089 
Rhondda valley, 4212, 4222 
Rhdne, river, 1914. 1920, 1922, 1923, 
1935, 1954, 1950 
—canals, projected, 91, 3312 
Rhyl, 4212 

Ribeauville, gate-tower, 84 
Rice-growing, Assam, 332 
--Assam species, lengthening stalk, 32 
—Bengal, 710-13, 715 

- -Borneo, 840, 802, 800, 873 
—Ceylon, 1306, 1317, 1319, 1322, 1328 
—China, 1376 

—Formosa, 1898, 1899, 1902 
--Indo-Chlna, 2207, 2268, 2270 

- India, 2240, 2247 
—Japan, 2395 
—Java, 2642 

—Slam, 3613, 3614, 3617 3625 
Richmond, 1814 

Rif, mountains, 533, 542, 505, 588 
Rift Valley*, 33 
Riga, 1883, 1893, 1896 
Rila monastery, it>69, 1075, 1087 
Rila Mountain*, 1086, 1087, 1<>h9 
Rimac. river, 2483, 2484, 2486 
Rimini, 2338, 2348 
Riobamba, population, 1716 
Rio de Janeiro, state, 953, 901, 3364 
Rio de Janeiro, town, aqueduct carrying' 
water supply, 3363, 3365 
—Avenida Atlantlca, 3372 
—Avenida BWra Mar, 3352 
—Avenida Jtio Branco, 3366, 3370, 3374 
—Bofvfogo Bay, 3352, 3361. 3372 
—Brazilian uw* of nicknames 3304 
—'‘carioca,*’ 3364 


Rio de Janeiro, Corcovado peak, 3359, 
3301 

-description, 3359-72 
-docks and Custom House. 3302, 337l»i 
-garden of private house. 3308 
-tiuunuhara palace, 3372 
Hill ot (Javea. 3351 
history. 913 3301-09 
Hospital da Santa Casa de Miser! 

cordiu, 3375 
-llha das Cobras, 3302 
-jewelry, 3372 

— laipa, trom Mount Santa Theresa, 33531 
-map, 3300 

Monroe Palace, 3371 
—name, 3301-04 
national drama, 3372 
National Library, 3370 
tui\ul doekxards, 3302 
-newspapers, 3372 
Ou'ldor. 3370-72 

Pan-Amenean conference (1906). 425.1 
1 utoruinu trom the Sugar J.oal, 3301 
336.5 

population, 3300 
residence ot president, 3359 
-Una Puxsandu, 3373 
-Kua Santa Lu/la, 3375 
-separate federal district, 961-62 
-street names, 33tV4 
-Sugar Loaf, 3359, 3309 
—Theatro Mui.ieipal, 3307 
-view trom Corcovudo, 3359-60 
—wave* breaking over Gloria pronvuiadt, 
3371 

—yellow fever outbreaks fornvrlv 3369) 
Rio Ormnde del Norte, 2743-17 
Rio Grande do SuL 957-58, 96.2 
Rio Mum, or Spanish Doin'a 2683 
Rion (Phasisq river, 12M. 12M 
Rio Negro, t«rritnrv, 2*8, ;n 
Rio Tmto, 151, 3809-1 i 
Ristm Fails, l nders.ikcr river, 3*50 
Riva, v lew. 2330 
Rivera, 4137 
Riven na, 431 453 
Riviera, climate, 3385, 3393 
^•ommunientioiiH. 33*8 
configuration, 3381 -*a 
-description, 33sI-93 
flora and fauna, 3 ,is;,-so, ,3.393 
forest tins'. 3387 
dormer political entity. 33sl 
-geologv, 3381-s{ 
industries, 3.187-88 
-mai , 3382 

-marble quarries, 33H6-K7 
-milling, on decrease, 3.1,*6 
-natural division, 3393 
—outlook. 3393 
-products, 33H3, 3387, 3393 
-rapiditv of rivers, 3383 
-actions, 3381 

-towns and village*, 338 . 8.93 
Riviera di Levante, 3:iM, 3385, 3387-ns 
3393 

Riviera di Ponente, 3381, 3393 
Riyadh, 227-28, 255 
Rjukanlos, view, 3011 
Roads. Set communication* under eaehj 
mntry 

Roaring River Falls, 2381, 2384 
Rocamadoar, 1937 
Roche k Bayard, near Dinant, 668 
Roche du Oiable, 85, 92 
Roc her*, Cbdteau des, 973 
Roc kali 369, 370, 404 
Rocklort, harlxmr, 2.387 
Rockhampton, 4i9 
Roclung-stone, Argentina. 30 } 

Rocky MU., 98, 1225, 1227, 1235, 4081,1 
4085 

Rods, island of, 1153 
Rodoeto, 1477 
Rome, arrh of Emperor Claudius pulled 
down, 3410-11 

—Arch of Severn*, 3355, 3408 
-baths of Diocletian, 3396-405 
-Capitol, 3405, 3409 
—Caste! HanC Angelo (formerly tomb ofJ 
Hadrian), 3394. 3405 
- Chamber of DepuH'**. 3411-14 
-church of Santa Maria Magglore, 3115 
-church of Santa MarCna c Luca, 3355 


Rome, church of Santissima Trinity de* 
Monti, 3402 
-Colosseum. 3101, 3107 
Cornu, 3409-1 1, 31 IS 
-Courts ot ,J list ice, 3101 
dcscrlpt ion, 3395- 12(1 
entered b\ king'H troops (1870). 3395 
Fascisti. care lor buildings, 3115-20 
Fontana di Trev i, 3399, 3 lop 
Forum, 3397, 3106, 3408, 3109, 3118 
lounded, 3395 
historic ImildlngH, 3396-15 
Janleuhim, and statue of Garibaldi, 
3420 

map, 3396 

modern building problems, 3415 
modern development, 3396-465 
monument of Victor Emmanuel IE, 
3356, 3412, 3414-15 
Palatine fllll, 3107, 3418 
I’alu/Zo del (J4t era no and ole link, 3399 
Palazzo del Seim tore. 3403 
Palazzo Fames**, 3419 
Piazza (lei J'opnln and obelisk. 3418 
Piazza di ( arnpldogliu 3105-8 
IM.iz.ZJi Venezia, 3105, 3409, 3413 
Pirn to. 3351 

Ponte Sum* Angelo, 3394 
Polite Vittorio Emanuel* 3tli 
problems ot the Pupae), 3395, 3420 
Qtiiriitul. 3469, 3416 
Koval Palaee, 3416 
s i'erer's, 3351, 3398. 3161. 3117 
sun Giovanni in Lilli ratio. 3414 
san Paolo tuori le Mura. 3119 
Seven Hills, 3464) 

D tuple of Castor and Pollux, 3408 
temple of Saturn, 3355 
tomb of lfoilv h unknown warrior, 311'. 
t raffle proldem* «.) an. u lit eit>, 3 »nt 
’IVajan'M < oiumti, 3397 
unlversitv, 3 409 
5 at lean Palaee, 3 461, 3417 
Via N nr Iona le, 3465 
view*, 3460-1, 3106-7. Hi 12 13 
Romsdal, valley and fjord, 3oo,!, jojn 
Rondo, llo, 116, 162. MU 
Roudebasch. house of Cecil llh"des, 1267 
Rongbuk, 2147. 3944, 3962 
Roosevelt Dam I miration Project, 413: 
Rope, fibre-nuking, Jamaica, 237.* 
Roraima, m<><intaln, 2682, 4150 
Rdros, 3617, 3622 
Rosario, 292, 300 , 3 *w 
Rose culture, 1083 .*8, 1092, 1093 
Rose Island. 3|s5 
Roaengarten, Ioho 
Rotenlaui, diAiet. 3880 
Roskilde. 161,1, 1648 
Roas, Sir James Clnrk, 195 
Ross Barrier, 192, 195, 198, 199, 203 
Rot* Dependency, 264 
Rotsel Island. 3788 
Ross Island. 1*6, 192. 198 . 264 
Rom Sea. 192, 195, 198 , 201, 204 
Roes seal, 262 
Rocyth, 3555 
Rotbaar Mis., 1959 
Roth a ms ted, 1635 
Rothenberg, 2004, 2005 
Rotomahana, lake, 2960 
Rotorua, lak*\ 2966 . 2965 
Rotorua, town, 2956. 2959. 2960 2962 
Rotterdam, i 860 , 2122, 2132 2144 
Rouen, 2988, 2989, 2993, 2994, 29148 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 1949, 1956, 1958 
RovanjeuL view, ihoo 
Royal Air Force, memorial. 2512 
Royal Fusiliers, memorial. 2520 
Rovds, Cape, 184, 26 1 
Ruba el Khali, 22.5, 229, 258 
Rubber. Borneo, 863, m 66 
- -Brazil, 947-52 
.—Malaya, 2020,2622 
Rubicon, riv er, 2321, 2348 
Rubies, Burma mines, 1121 
Siam workings, 3623-25 
Rudolf, lake, 16 
Raftgi river, 1691 
RuAique, 2691 
Rugby, 1817 

Rugby football, origin, IHj7 
Rttcen Island, 1961 
Ruhr, the, 89, 91, 214, 1975 
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Samoa 


Ruk (Hoffulu) iil&ndi, 3058 
Rumania, agriculture, effect* of new land 
tenure, 3423 
—area, 3421 

- ~arint<x*racy 3433-36 1 

-bandit# In lonely dintric-tM, 3431 
-carpet industry, 1003 

- -church with fortified wall*. 3123 

- -climate, 3421*23, 3130 
—-coastal lakiw, value of, 3121 

commercial nolley, mintaki*#, 3131 

- rommtitticuf 1'itiH, 342H 31, 4 *I30 
convict h' the in null-mim**. 3128 
d«*Hcriptloh, 3121-30 
-exodu# to hill* in Hummer, 3123 
fauna, 3420 

dialling induHtry, governnn nt rn 
polv, 3420-27 
flora, 3430 

fond ol }><*nMnntM, 3121-23 
foreign colonies in country, 3430 
frontier#, 1347-411 
tiouw H, 3423 

Jcwh' power in trade, 3431 
l*atii|i'Odadn Ol I enple, 3433 

inapt 3422 

mineral#, 3427-28, 3131-35 
natural division. 3421. 3430 
ncccftftit) lor large armv, 3421 
-oil-field*, 3427, 3431 
outlook, 3430 

peasant*. eluirarterihlica, 3436 
peasant#' life, 3431 
Iiopulatfon, 3121 
product*, 3121-2*. 3130 
profcHniouai < laaw-H, 3130 
river#, 3121 
territorial readjust ment aft*T fJreat 
War, 312! 

•toarr guarding rn mntain pan*, 3433 


•3132 


town# and Milage* 31 
wine*. 3421 2a 
.See liukarc#t ami Ifc>hrnju 
Ru melange, population. 2 >02 
Rumdi Huaar. view, U7« 

RummeL river, .'*70, 579, 5*1 
Rundvssi»6fda, mountain. 3ooi 
Euasia, agriculture, 3430. 31 >2 
-area i hi Europe), 314 > 

- 4'hrl*tiantly adopts, loth century 

3437 

-climate, 3433-00. 31 Oil. 3 47 4 
-collcr-tJng atone# t»<r p«ad-mending, 3441 

- -communleatloH*, 317 4 
-eonttguralion. 34 4.> 33 

- -eorntfcld#, enormni# extent, 3173-74 

- -countr> |n»u*e, 3 442 

- d'rlmean cua*t mnim, 3471, 3172 
-< rimean fisherman # hut. 3411 

- dateiuv. or rnmnu r« outage, 3*49 

- -description, 344.» 74 
flora. 3 4 47-;»2, 3474 

—• hireet ann», 3447-50 

- funeral, 34 40 
history, 347 4, 3853 

- -krerulin*. 3473 

- landscape described, 3104^-74 

- map, 3440 

\fa> l»a> celebrations, 3436 
monastery, 3453, 3 437 

- -monotony of landscape, 3446-47, 34' 

74 

- natural divisions, 3474 

- observatory at Pnikova, 3450 
-outlook, 34 7 4 

P&itsl&vlxm movement, 3211 
•peasant girli*. 3401 

I cMAHiita. unehang**d in character, 3474 
-picnic with samovar by river, 3402 

- -population, 3445 
-product*, 3*74 
-river syntcm, 3452-53 
rural scene, 3449, 3458 
-sleigh, 3458 

--*Urw cokmUatkm, 3447 
—-noli, 3447-52 
-eteppee, 3450-52 

--town*, uniformity of type, 3473*74 
-villages, 345 J, 3470, 3473 
-vineyards in the (Yimm, 3471 

- war with Turkey (1877-78), IP98 

- -wayside shrines or chapel*, 3147, 3* 
-wooden house*, danger from Arc, 3473j 

- <Sw alto Moscow, Tetrograd, Siberia 


Rustcbuk, 1098 
Ruthenia, 1547, 1549, 1552, 1550, 1500 
151V0, 1508, 1509 
Ruthenium. 3255, 3201 
Ruwenzon Mtt., 34, 1450, 10*9, 1090 
1097, 1099 

Ruaomberok, cotton mill, 1504 


Saar canal, 91 
Saar territory, K9 

Saaier V»«p, p»fh hv '-Malden, 3895 
Saba, Inland, 4257 
Sabaea, uncicnt kingdom, 221, 229 
Sabiy&b, 244 
Sacavem, river, 3270 
Sacramento, 4120 
Saddle Peak, 2218 
Sagaing, 112\ 1129 
Sago, Borneo productInn. koo, 809 
Sagunto (Sagunturai, Uonuu remain 
3799 

Saguenay, river. 1210 
Sahara, urea, 3475 
It*-diiins, 3101, 340 m 
- eunv lH rent mg, 34M 
eur.ivnu in TilM-n range, 3482 

-climate, 34MJ, 31*1 

-eoinmunienti<*n#, 3I*1 -* 1 
-configuration, 591. 3475. 3177-81 
-creation and improvement of on*e« 
3175 

-dawn In the desert, 3407 
-description. 3 475-81 
-cn>sioi» on imm> ns* *rale, 3177 
-French «‘XfM-dition cr«w>ing hy car 
3179. 3183 
liumiiMdn, 593. 3178 
Igidi < dunes), 3479 
map. 3470 

meaning <>( name. ;475 
-Mohammedan woman in enrn«l litt**r 
3 405 

motor-cars in rr*ekv g<>rg<, 3478 
m\*ter\ <>f origin. 3177 
natural div l-uon, i|* t 
iiom.nl frit 4-s. 31*1. .’,182. 3IH| 
lutin, 30. 3403, 3481-M 
-outlook, 3484 
p»pulation, 3184 
jorfinn form* r lv a «ea, 3177 
p>t*ntia) fertiiltv ol h.>W !4**l 
probh in of w,»t* r supplv . 317 5-77, 3481 
-*ale of ruiiv l«. 593 
nand dum3477, 3179 
■sciim, 3101-da, 347 "-m», 3 482, 34c.3 

vegetation. 3481, 34M 

Sabaranpur. 2217 

Saigon, 2208 2269, 2271-72. 2270, 22M 
2282-83 

Saif on river, 2271-72, 2283 

|Saima, lake, 1893 

St Aignan Island, 3788 

St. Albans, 2517 

lSt Andrews, 2 <r 2 o. 3504, 3574 

St Anne d’Anray, !*a r d«»n, 985 

St Anne la Palue. Par don, 9S5-88 

1st Augustine, 4135 

|St Brieoc, 906, 979 

St Davids, 4212, 4214 

(St Dema 222.1 

(St dias, Mr , 41. 53 

St Elisabeth, 2370 

St Eustacius, island, 4257 

St Call, 3892 

St. George nw*mm«)ae), 4(>2 
St Oeorgt, river. 1049, 1654 
St Georg *^% capital {(irrnada). 4273 
St Germain, Trtatv of 1 1919). 401 
St Goarabauieu, 1989. 2 «kk 1 
St Ootthard tunnel. 3890 
8t. Helena, description, 394, 402, 403 
geology, 307, 371 
landing-place, 401 
Napoleon's grave, 402 
Napoleon's house, 401 
-outlook. 403, 404 
fiopulation, 403 
foam, 388, 401 
St Hilanon, ruins of fortress, 1537 
4|St Honorat Island. 3380. 33140 
St Jean du Doigt, Pardon, 985 
Itt. John. Island (Wcet Indies), 4257, 4271 


St. John (Now Urunswlck), 1211, 1236 
St. John, river, 1217 
S. John of Jerusalem, Knights of, 2003, 
2000 


3t. Kitts, 4257, 1200 

St. Lawrence, river, at Montreal, 2816. 
2817 


-course, 1215-16 
-slraifiage of (Jreat Kakcs, 98 
-frozen jor part of year, 1927 
-H M S. Il(K>d at Quebec, 3328 
length, 1215 10 
-'J'houjiiind Islands, 1223 
-Victoria bridge, Montreal, 2816 
St Laurent, 2070 
St. Louis (Sem gal), 2f»91, 2095 
St Louis If.S A I, 4112 
St Lucia, island, 4257, 4272, 4274 
St. Malo, 903. 971. 972, 973, 98tt 
St. Marcel, 984 M5 
St. Martin, i-laml, 4257 
St Mary, i-Iand <>« if»y Is.), 1858 
St. Maurice, n\«r 1210 
St. M4dard. \ »< v\, 07;> 

St Michaels, i-laiul (A/.ores), 377, 379, 
390, 397, 398 
St Michael's Mount, 1823 
St Mihiei, 87 
St Monts, 3 ski 
S t Nazaire, 970, 988 
St Paul (I ' 8 a ), 4085, 4098 
St Paul’s Bay, W dra. 2009 
St Paul’s Inlet, New foundiand, 2871 
St Pierre, ruin**, 4273 
St Raphael, 3390 
St Servan, Pont Koidant, 971 
St Thomas <8an Thome , inland (Clu f of 
tulneas 399 

St Thomas, inland. West Indies, 4257, 
1200, 4267, 4271 

St Thorn* (MadniM. 2^81, 2591, 2593 
St Vincent (<5*vpe Verd** 1- j, 3*7, 3*9 
St Vincent i*l.md (Went lndi>h), 4257, 
4260, 4272 

Ste. Marguerite. i*lan<l. 3390 
Sakalava, trifu . 257u. 2577 
SaJadm. 1141. 1144. 15«o 
Salamanca, :M'», 3*13. 3*16 
Sal&mis, ancUnt tits. 1538 
Salane (Junk l ev luu or Puket), 3023, 
362* 

Salerno, view. 2370 
Salher, jw-ak *25 
Salies-de-Biarn, 1930 
Sahna Crux, 2740. 2751. 2755 
Salisbury ( Ivnglandi, 1718., 1*06, 1*07 
Salisbury (Uled. -ia 1 , 3739, 3702 
Salisbury Bridge gunda IUilwa>), 17u2 
Salmon. 47. 29* t, .look 3 ikis 
S aiomca, 2043, 2049, 2*>5(1 
Salsette Island. *29. *30 
Salt. Aden, prtHlurtlon, 254 
-\uAiriu. muni, 403 
-4'vnru*. lak«*» 1541 
-Hulgaria, mines, 1079 
A r**'h<»lo\ akin, mine*, 1557 
-Poluml. mine*, 3206 
-Rajputma. lako. 3342 -44 
-Sicily, mine# and pan*. 3601 
-Sicily, windmill# «m Halt-pans, 3664 
-SwltserUnd, mine#, 38*7 
Sal tag re, 1771 

Salt Lake City, 4085, 4088 . 4129 
Saltsidbaden. 3800 

Salvador, 1296, 1298. Set ai*o Central 
Arueriea 

Salween, river, 1101 . 11 06. 2261, 3941 
Salaach, river. 408. 488, 490, 491 
Salxburg, state. 401 

Salabnrg, town, 473, 476, 488, 489, 490, 
493 95 

Salxkammergnt, 463, 464, 465, 468, 485 
Samarai, inland, 2897 
Samaria, 3079 

Samarkand. 4030, 4031, 4044 
Samarra, raoMiuc and minarets, 2733 

Sambalpur, 724 

Sambas, native village on river, 849 
Sambhur, lake, 3342-44 
Sambre, river, 653, 655 
Samoa la. administration, 2939, 3485, 
341H) 

—bridge over river, 3494 





Samoa 
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Scotland 


Samoa Is* climate, 3485, 3496 
—commerce, 8490 

—communications, 3490, 8493, 3494 
—copra industry, 3487. 3490 
—coral reef barriers, 3485, 3480 
—cyclone (1889). 3485, 3489 
—description, 3485 -96 
—diseases among natives, 3490 90 
—European population, 3490 
—flora and fauna, 3485 -87. 3490 

- -geological formation, 3485 

- -map, 3480 

—native houses, 3488, 3493 
—native population, 3488 , 3489 
—natives, character ami customs, 3487 
90, 3492. 3490 

- -natives in boat, 3493 
-natural division, 3190 
-outlook, 3490 
-palm-trees, 3489 
-pests, 3480-87 

--population, 3485, 3487 

- position, 3485 

—products, 3480, 3490, 3 492, 3 490 
—shortage ot labour, 3 J 87 po 
--tomb oi H. L. Stcxcnsun, 3196 
—volcanic disturbances, 3 48*> 

—waterfall used bv bather* 3 491 
Samoyedes, tribe, 3039, 3040, 30 41 
Samoyedic Ostyak, trOx , 30 41 
Sampan, 11483, 2279. 2632 33, 2035 
Sana, 229, 235. 243-44 
San Anton*, main street, 2701 
San Augastm River, 1425 
Snndakan, 853, 880 
Sandillani, 779 
San Domingo, 4271 
Sandwich, town, 1778 
Sandwich la (Pacific) Sre H iwaii 
Sandwich Is.. South t \utarc’t.at, 191 
Sandwip Island, 705 

Sandy Point (Ponta Arenas), 1307, 3147, 
3148 

Sanford, Mount, 51 

San Francisco, “ liarbary Const,*’ 3497 
—bat Ulna beach, 3510 
—bay. 3505, 3511 
—Chinese quarter, 3499, 3511 
—City Halt. 3512 
—clinute, 4085 
—clubs and social life, 3512 
—-commerce, 3500 
—cosmopolitan character, 3497-99 
—description, 3497- 513 
—early <la vs of gold rush 3497 
—earthquake and tire (1906*. 3509 

- foreign quarters, 3499 5* to 
-Golden Gate Park, 3509-11 

—industries, 3500 
—mip, 3497 

—market street, 3498, 3502, 3503 
—Mission Dolores, 3509 
—notable buildings, 3511, 3512 
-“population, 3497 -98 
—Presidio, 3511 
-•rebuilding after fire, 3509 
—»k> -scrapers, 3513 
—suburb'*, 3511 
—university, 3499 
—views, 3501, 350 4-5 
—water supply, 3509 
8an Francisco, river, 1425 
Sangamner, 816, 817 
San Giulio, island. Lake Orta, 2328 
San Joaquin Valley, 41**6 
San Joe*, 1293, 1295, 1296, 1297 
San Juan, river (Colombia), 1425 
San Joan, river (Tuba), 1527 
San Joan, river (Nicaragua), 1291, 1297 
San Juan Bautista, 1361 
San Jnan del Sorte (Oreytownt, 1296 
San Joan de Puerto Rico, 4203, 4271 
San Lnix, population, 962 
San Marino, republic, 2332, 2345 
San Martin, General, 298 
San MifueL See 8t Michaels, Island. 
San Pedro, Duke of, 150-52 
San Pedro, Mount, 771 
San Pedro Sola, 1288 
San Pietro, island, 3539, 3542 
San Remo. 3388 , 3302, 3392 
Ban Salvador, 1295, 1296, 1297, 1298 
San Sebastian, 3793, 3600 , 3hoi 38 i* 
Santa tow (Bolivia), 771, 790, 791, 794 


Santa Crus (Canary Is.), 378, 380, 886 
Santa Crus (Patagonia), 3145 
|Santa Crus, island (West Indies), 4257, 
4271 

Santa Crus de la Sierra, 791, 792 

Santa F* (Argentina). 293 

Santa Lucia, river, 4138 4148 

Santa Maria, Maud, 367, 397 

Santa Maria deilo Scapello, church, 3595 

Santa Marta, 1434 

Santander, 3818 

Sant' Anna do Livramento, 4137 
Santarem, 3286 
Santa Rita, antiquities. 1'too 
San Thomi. -Ve st Thomas 1 
Santiago, capital (Chile). Alunvda <u 
Avcuidtt de la-* Del icin'*. 3.>20, 352. 
\ristia building, 3517 
bridges over river 3.» 17-22 
t’allc Ahum vda, 3.>23 
-cathedral. 3.»21, 3522 
-churches. 3522, 3524 
-chmat*. *1515 

-communication*. 351 4, 3515 
-Court* ot Ju*ti< c, 3506 
-description, 3515 24 
-earthquakes, 3,>l6 17 
tlovvcr stall. 3507 
history, 3.»15 17 
house*. plan, 3.523 
m»p. 3515 

-M»ip«H*ho <Mercado) station. 3507 
National Congress building, 3523 
notable building*, 3522 2 4 
Palace ot Fine Art», 3721 
-park* and pleasure gnmnd*, 3518, 3521 
population 3515 3519 
-Portal Edward*. 3320 
position. 1357, 3515 
-8anta Lueii Hill. 3315, 3516, 3519, 3522; 
-school of \rt«, 3.306 
•wa lal life, 3.324 
-*tatue ot Diego Portale*, 3508 
theatres, 3520 
view* 3514, 3519 
Santiago town << uba), 1533 
Santiago (Sao ThiagoL Maud 372. 3*9 
ISantjago de Compostela, 3797, 3 hoo, 3813 
Santi Quaranta, 61. 67. 70 
Santo Domingo. description, 4271 
farm lads going to market, 420.5 
population, 4 27 1 

Turkish find Svrian traders, 4271 
Santos, river, 9*13, 935, 950 
Santos, town, 936-37, 95U-51, 954, 3525,1 
3533 

Sao Franciaco river, 948-49. 953, 957 
SaAne nver, 1914. 1916, 1923 
Sio Paulo, state, 953, 95.3, 939 
ISio Paulo, town, Vvenida 1‘atilMa, 3525 
-Era/titan tmlepeudenrc declared, 3.331 
•climate, 3534 

-coffee* industry, 950, 3525, 3534 
-communication*, 3525, 3531, 3532, 

3. >33 

-Toracdo da cldade, 3525-26 
-d«**oriptkm, 3525-34 
-<Icetrh itv supply, 3.526-27, 3528 
-hhtorv, 3525. 3533-31 
-immigrants encouraged, 3534 
Industrie*. 3.526-27 3.>29, 3534 
-Italian colony 3520-31 
-Liu station 3532 
•maker of the modern city, 3533 
-map, 3.320 

-municipal offices, 3530 
-Municipal Theatre, 3530 
-museum at Ypirauga, 3,531 
-population, 3.525, 3529 
-railway Hue to Santos, 3533 
—rapid development, 352.3, 3534 
-Kua Dlrelta. 3531 
—Hua HAo Bento, 3527 
-snake farm for preparation of antldotce! 
to bites, 3532 I 

|—views, 3528-29 

Sio Salvador de Bahia. See Bahia 
Sao Thiago. See Santiago, island 
Sao Vicente. See St. Vincent 
Sapphires, 426, 3623-25 

Sapporo, 2405, 2412 
Saracen*, 3067-08 
Saragossa, 3820 
Saras da hills, 706 


Sarawak, Borneo Company office*. 855 
capital, 880 
-communications, 871 
mountain scene, 845 
native garrison, 955 
native ploughing, 852 
-oil-lleld*. 852. 862. 878 
-producta, 855, 866. 867, 877, 878 
regatta on rher, 8 ►* 
sturv ot English ra) i* H57 
•territor> ot Kuju iBook* 833 
See nixo Borin** 

Sarawak, river, 84 *. h.»h. m76. hho 
Sarawak Oilfields Comrany, *7 * 

Sardine industry, Hrlitunv, 966, 980 
Sardinia, ubtn v, ruin*. 3,>43 
agriculture 3536-27 
ant iquit If*. 3.»38- jo 
area, 3,»3 > 
ilimatt, t.>35, 3.*40 
< omniunicat ion*, 3538 
contltfurctlon, 35L> 
description. 353,»-40 
Mora and fauna, 3535*37, 3540 
gcologv, 3.336 
houses. 3.540 
Industrie*, 3536-38 
land tenure, small holding*, 3536-37 
imp. 3536 

mmentln, cxploltat Inn, 3536, 3538 
natural division, 3540 
nomadic pu«forali*m, 3537 
-nnraghi. 3.538 
out lot »k, 35 40 

character ami custom*, 35 to 
jmoples, origin. 3.>10 
product*. 3536-3,*, 3540 
river**, unnavigaide, 3.>35 
-road to Gnuuesn 3,41 
Sark, Maud, 1792. 1*47 
Sar match natural ga* pr**tiurtlm 3427 
Sarnnento, Mt . 3119 
Saseno, Island, 61 
iSaakatohewan, river, 1217, 1234 
Saskatoon, 1218 
Sasaatud dynasty, 2727, 2738 
9a«san. 3536, 3.537, 3540, 3,43 
Sasto di Ferro, mountain 2320 
Sat mala Hills, 797 
Satoan islands, 3058 
Satpura MU.. 797, hoc). 2189, 2194 
Satrunjaya, him;, 825 
Sauer (Sore), river, 2567 
Sault Ste. Mane, raiuil, 1217, 4124 
Sauvetcrre-de-BAarn, 193* >. 1932 
Savage (Kine> Is., 2939 
Savaii, Maud, 34*5, 3487, 3490 
Save, ri\»*r. 700, 8nl, 908 
St verne. Hi 
Savona, 3393 

Savusavu. led spring*. J 869 
Sawankalok porcelain. 3626 
Saxony, 1959, 1961, 1964, 1973 
Sayansk mountains, 3615, 3647 
Set fell Pike. 1768, 1831 
Scalanova, 128, I3u 
Setmtnder (Menderes), river, 131 
Scarborough, 1824 

Schelde, river, at Antwerp, 2on, 215, 653 
-canal connecting alt I* Hhinc and 
Meuse, 216 

—quod Ion of tunrn I tinder. 216 
- -shipping and trade. 213-14, 221 
IScheauuU (Ban Stiavnica, Stiavnica), 
1556, 1558 

Schiedam, 2126 
Schism, peak. 2336 
Schiueht pass, Vosges, 85, 92 
Schneekoppe, peak. 3690 
SchAllsntn gorge, ix viT* Bridge, 3889 
SchOnbrann, palace. 4197, 4200 
Sohwarsacb-SL-Vett. 485 
iSdiiy Is., 1828, 1829. 1836, 1854, 1858 
Solndia, Maharaja, 2199, 2214, 2215 
Scotland, aeroplane Hying over Kinroae. 
3548 

-agriculture, difficulttea, 3562-64 
-agriculture, surface under cultivation, 

!—area. 3562 

-boraer warfare, ftvmerly, 3549 
-climate, 3554-55, 3578 
I—ersil and iron industrk'*, 3556 
1—communlc.atk>D*, 3564-73, 357S 






Scotland 


Scotland* crofter’* Iiouhc, 3560, 3501 
. -deer on Arran Island, 3T>r»:t 

- -description, 3549-78 
•fishing industry, 3504 
-geology, 3552-54 

Highland rattle drinking hi loch 350.'. 

- Highland gam**, 3:*-%K 

- Highlands, nlloretdatlon, *< hemes, 

3570 77 

„ dan njWHn, 3573 

,, di poptjLtt loi», '{..7.1-70 

„ * xt **nt, 35.. 1-52 

„ laud tenure, 3573-70 

„ prohhin*, 3573-77 

„ religion, 3373 

,, Wtttrr-IWWiT. d< \. loprn' llf 

scheme*, 3570-77 

immigration of Hoot* from 1 Inter, lit It 
century, 3536 
Industries, 3555-64 
Irish UtHiur In Hyde valley, 3350 
•lortin, 3544, 3357, 3568 
Howlands, extent, 35411-51 
map. 

mineral*, 3550-00 

- mountain scene, 3500 

- -natural divisions, 3370 

outlook, 357H 

- -jreoplc, contrast with KnglFdt, 3578 

,, origin. 3577-78 
ploughing, 3501 

population, rum entrat ion round Glu - 
gow, 3335-50 
-products, 3378 

lloman failure to miotic** , 3541* 
-sheep-rearing, 3551), if.iOt 
-ship-building, 3550 
Southern 1 plain!*, 3553. 3551 
sport, 3564 

stcaim r In OilcdonUn ran.il, H'.01 
-rearing. nathc breed*. 350* 
‘Struggle to retain jxissestdnn of lam 
landH, 3549 
town*, 3573 
\ otfH »t ton, 3578 
winding. '207 

Wheat. >ie|d per acre. 3501 
Set also Kdinburgh and til t«g»»w 
foott, Captain. 1H1. 1 MJ, l h7 190 ,201,207 
Scott* Sir Gilbert, 177 4-77 
Scrooby, 1805 

Scutari (Albania), 58. fil. 02. 03-05, oh 

Scutari (< mutanthutpU ). U59, lio*. U7l 

Scutari, lake, 58. 01 

Sea elephant*. ltd, 202 

Scalord, 1804 

Sea leopard. 193 

Scale. Antarrt lea. 188, 193-94. 197, 202 
-Eskimos harpooning. 270 

- hunting. Greenland. 2o67 

—Newfoundland, fishing indu*trv, 2881, 
2883 

—t yj***, 202 
-Weddell, 188, 194. 202 
Seattle, 4)20 
Sebaeteia. St* Siva* 

Sebaetlyeb (ancient Samaria), 3079 
Sebe&ioo. view, 3591 
Secunderabad, 22 1 0, 2217 
See bach Valley, 474 
Sffbweaa, market, 2091 
Seceeta. 3005. 3007 
SetOfia. 3790. 3803 

Seine, river, at Pari*. 3113, 3131, 3135-37 

- -canal connecting with Samir, 1923 

- <our*c, 1920 
origin, 1860 
-volume of water, 1920 

Sekealm, gold-mine, I7tu 
ftekondi. 2087, 2094. 2096 
Selangor. 2013, 2015. 2618, 2019, 2025. 
2020 

SeUnunt* (SetimisN nntl<iulf l«-s. 3007 
Selkirk, Alexander. 1301, 1301 

Selkirk Rant*. 1224. 1227 
Stimuli, Inland, 2009 
Selukwe. 3748, 3757 
Sclunfs, nomad Utr, 1132 
Scma Maga, tribe, 328 
Seuaraat, 2041. 2048 
Semiryeoneaik, 4032 
Semitea, 38, 3920 
Semliki river, H60 
Stadia <2*mua), 098, 700 
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Semmcring railway and pace, 492 , 493 

Semoii, river, 004, 005 

Scmpent, Indlaruhher product*, 4H2 

Sendai, 2405, 2410-12 

Senegal, 2083, 2091, 2093, 2095. SW uho\ 
Guinea Land* 

Sennar. 3841, 3849 
Sens, 1914 

Sentobang river, 879 
Senussi, 255, 3 |hi. mm 
Seoul, 2472, 2475. 21 m]. 2182 
Sepik (Kaiierin Augusta , river, 2887 
2890 

[Sera, monasten, 3901 

Seraing, t<*keriil engineering work*, 603 

Serajevo, lhg«.\a l>/juniii, muo 

-< ur*dja. MIM) 

-communication*, m))3. m97 
dt scriptlon, 917-20 
indiiHtrle*, hm 
M ahumedan graveyard*. H83 
-{Mipulat Ion, 917 
-Town-liall, mm3 
\ lew*, 89 J, Hy;, t 913 
Serampur, 71m. 723 
Serbia, agricultural < ooperatlon, 

:t .mo 

■dim itr. 3581, 358* 

CuhjjiV re« . 3586-87 
nun mi men, n f 3586 

communication*. 3.»^7, 35m8 
-condlt ion* of 1)9 . 35m7-S8 
configuration. 35 m I -m 4 
description, 3579-8M 
frontiers, 3581 
Great 5\ ir. 35hl, 35 mm 
htsior\. 3579 mJ 

industries, 3580 
m»p, 35 mO 

mineral wealth, little < vplnited, 35 mO 
natural dl\ Mon*, :r*MS 
outlook. 35 mm 

people, cliararterM ft n 3587 mH 
|HHt*w.<»r constitution of kingdom 
3579 

-produi I*. 3584-87, 3588 
-rat Id problem*, 35 mm 
religion*, 3.»8» 

-rlMT*. 35 h 4 
town*, :t5 m 7 
-truwlllnii In, 3584 
\egetatl'>n. ,35 m*. 80. 3588 
-Women'* position, 35m6. 3588 
road in m >nntain*. 3595 
—S*' ai*x> ltdgradi. llmtoa arid 

Herzegov iua 

Sere nil. 3732 

Sen map stem, 2241*42. 2255 
Serrm da Estrella, 3273. .3275 
Scrra do Eipinbaco, 957 

Sesame, Sudan pr<Mluctkm. 3813 
Sethbal, 8279, 3286 

SevaitopoL, 3470 

Seven Sisters cliffs, near Seaford. 1804 
Seven Sitters Fall. N<»rwa\, 3om 
Severn, river, 1831, 1834, 1853, 42n5 
4212 

Severn Ship Canal, 1831-30 
Sdvtgnd, Madame de. chateau, 973 
Seville, province, 150. i:.2 
ISeville. towit, air boar. 150 
- \hAzar. 150, 151. 157 
-basket-making of eeparto grass, 107 
-cathedral, ISO. 150 
-climate. 140, 149 
-commerce. 130, 155 
-description, 149, 150-01 
-4* Iraida. 139, 156 
-Industrie*, 154 
Torre del Oro, 136 
Sewan (Ookiehai. lake. 310 
Seward, S«vrctar>. 43 
Seward (Yukon). 50, 55 
SeycbeUei, inland*. 2219, 2223-27 
Seydistjordur. 2104, 2180 
8fax, 557. 019 
Sham, draw-well, 257 
Shahpur, 1603 
Sbaiahanabad, 1609, 1010 
Shakeepeare, William, 1811 
Shalimar Bagh, gardens, 2405 
Sbambe, 3841 
jShamoa, gold-mine, 3745 
Shan, race, 1101, 1130, 1131 


Siam 


Shan plateau, 1101, 1117 
Shan States, 1131 

Shanghai, Awtor House HotH, 3599 
-iirltldi conccfmlon, 3599 
lirlfinh (H'cupation, 1240, 3597 
-Hund. 3597-98, 3004-5, 3606 
-Unhiding Hdl Kotul, 3599, 3002 
d antoii ltoad. 3598-99 
-<‘him*He T>opumtkjn, 3003 
-rlimate, 3007 

ih tciicc V'olunteer (‘orpn, 3603 
-dencript inn, 3597-007 
-ejectrh- tram*, 3599, 3000 
French conc^don (18*3), 3599 
Hongkew, American quarter, 3598 
1-ifid KeguLatiort*, 3003 
hung Hua temple, 3590 
-rnap. 3598 

-municipal finance, 3597 
-Nanking Road, 3599, 3000 
old rltv, 3006 

-opened to foreign trade, 1240 
-outlook, 3607 
Peking Hoad, 3599-003 
-police force, 3003 
-jKwt office, 3001 
-problem* of government, 3003 
-racing. 3599 
-Modal life, 3003-7 
-M,fn)cijow' Greek, 3001, 3604 
Hjiort. 3007 
\ lew*, 300 4-0 
-wall* of City, 3602, 3606 
-willow pattern tea-hmi-i*. 3002 
Shankalla, jim^>p9*m, 10 

river. 2293, 2307 


Shannon. 1 

Shara SumA, fortined 2792 

Sharavati river, 821 
Shan, rher, 1443 
Shat-el-Arab, river. 2719. 2721 
Shawiai, chief town, 582 
Sheep, I reeding. Scotland. 3559, 350* 
-breeding, l .i^m mia, 3935 
-drafting into peu*. Xiw Zealand, 2904 
-giant. *l»ot in tlokluira. 4024 
-fat-tailed, Pir-ia. 31 m 5 
“heurlng. Mcotland. 3559 
Sheffield. 1784. 1859, }M',2 
Sheila. m-uintalu*. 171 
Sheng-cheng (Canton). 12*5 
Shengkmg, 2085. 20MI. 2092 
Sherbrooke. 1209 
Sheshuan (Xsuen). 572 
Shetland Islands. 2<h>1 
Shiah sect. Set .Mliiit<-« 

Shields, 1862 
Shiites. Afghanistan. 20 
- \rnbia, 253 
-Hagd.id. 499. 506 

-holy cith*s, Mcwopotami.i 2730. 2731-32 
, ,, Per*n. 31 m-j 

Shikoku. Ulaml, 2404 
Shillong, 329. 335 
Shintoism. 2407, 2411. 2413 3970 
Shin wans, tribe, 20 29 
Shipka Pass. 1098 
Shipping, statistic*, m62 
Shire river, 1691. 1095 
Shoal Lake, 42 m 1 
Shon. lake, 2409 
Sholapur, 804. 813 
Shrewsbury, 1813 
Shropshire, 1772, 1773 
Siam, aresi. 3609 
-houiidarh**. 3609-11 
-canals, 3509. 3570. 3619, 362C 
-climate. 3614-21.3628 
-count, 3611-12. 3621 
-communication*. 3619, 3636-28 
-contigurat hm. 3609-14 
-description, 3609-28 
elepluints, 3571, 3615. 3616 
flora. 3621-23, 3628 

-French policy regarding Mekong River 

3013 

-gem workings, 3623-25 
-geology, 3614 
-Industries, 3623-20 
-Irrigating a rice-field, 3613 
- ■map, 3010 
-minerals. 3023 
—natural division, 3028 
—outlook, 8028 

Phrabat, Buddha's footprint. 8015 





Siam 


4340 


Snares Islands 


8025 
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Siam, poll tax replacing forced labour. 
8017 

—products, 3022-20, 3028 
rice-growing, 8018, 8011. 8017, 

-ri\t*r craft, 8809, 80U, 8080 
-rivers, 8018-14 

- riverside house on piles, 8">70 

- -statue of Buddha. 801 l 
—teak industry, 8008, 8018, 80j: 

—temples, 8088, 8084, 808.'.. 80.87 
--towns, 3028 

—water buffaloe* ploughing, 8014 
--work done by women. 8018 
Siberia, agricultural region, 8081, 3048 
-area, 8089 

—character of people, 8018 
—children on reindeer, 3089 
—climate, 801-08. 8089, 8031, 8041 
—-coal, 8089, 8081-88 
—communications, development, 3037. 
8044 

—-configuration, 881 
--convicts, 8011-48 
-—description, 8089-44 
—economic ruin under So\ ict rule, 8048 
3013 

-Eskimos, 27.9, 808, 2*3. 284. 280 

- -exile temporarily abolished then r« 

newed, 8048 
-fauna. 877, 8088-80 

- -fisheries, 3080-87 

dishing in Yenisei river, 3040 

- -flora, 3044 

—toresfs, 8031, 3037, 3047 
-game laws, 3030 
-gold-mining, 3031 
--government formerlv. 3031 
—history, 3037-43 

—horsemen struggling through forests, 
3047 

- horses. 3639 

- -iron found r\. 3033 

-lama temple of Buriat-. 80.N 
log rafts on river, 3037 

- map, 3030 

minerals. 281, 3031-38. 3033, 3011 

- -natural division, 3014 

- tVtvake before log hut, 3011 
-outlook. 3044 

—people, races, 3039 

- - political exiles. 3041-48 

—population, estimated, 3031 
--products. 279, 3014 

- -reasons for slow development, 3089 
—reindeer, 279, 281 

- -remains of prehistoric animal- 9J37-4* 
-rivers, 388. 3636-37, 3044 

-settler’s home. 3048 

- towns, 3643-44 

-Trans-Siberian Railway, 8033, 3018 
3643 

—tribes, 363M, 3039, 3049, 3041 
—underground storehouse, 3013 
8 ibin, town walls, 3439 
Bibpur, Botanical Hardens, li*o 
Sicily, agriculture. 3058-60, 3008 
-ancient name, 3653 

- antiquities, 3607-6S 

- area, 3653 

- battleground between East and West, 

3653 

—character of people, 3068 
climate. 3655, 300 m 
communications, 3068-63, 3668 

- configuration, 30.53-55 

- description, 3653-68 
■ dialect, 3608 

- fauna. 3661-62 
-- fisheries. 3662 

- flora. 3655-58, 366H 

-former connexion with Africa, 3653 
—geology, 3653 
-herd of goats, 36.5 m 
— history, 3653. 3007-68 
—industries, 36.56-01 
—malaria In certain parts, 3061, 3663 
—map, 3654 

—mule carrying water kegs, 3673 
— natural division, 3668 
--outlook, 3668 
— painted cart, 3674 
— papyrus plants growing wild, 3664 
—prickly pear gathered and preserved, 
8666. 8676 

—products, 8666*61, 3668 
—rivers, 8668*64 


Sicily, salt-pans, 3061. 3664 I 

sulphur-mines, 3051. 3000, 3007 
volcanic and earthquake disasters, 
3051-55 

washing linen in open air, 3071 
woman going to diau water, 3072 

(Sicilian Vespers, massacre. 3008 
Siddbartha, 823 
Sidi Okba, 590 
jSidon, 3911 
Siebengebirge, 1959 
Siena, 2304, 4047. 4053. 1058-00 
Sierra de Cobre, 1520, i.»:u 
Sierra de la Ventana, 291. 293, 306 
(Sierra de Tandil, 291. 293 
Sierra Leone, area, 2092 
-capital. 2092 

-colony tor freed slaves. 2085, 2092 
-natives, education, 2093 j 

-products, 2091, 2093 
-nillvvuvs, 2096 
•savanna lands. 20*9 
-.s>e nho Guinea Lands 
|Sierra Madre, 2743, 2750 
Siena Maestra, 1525. 1-520 
(Siena Nevada, 139, 151, 159. 3800 
Siena Nevada de Menda, 1119 
Sifiri. 1310. 1327 
|8Umakb, population, 12*7 
Sikandra, Akbar’s tomb. 21*9 
|8i-Kiang (Canton or West river), 323. 

1371 

Sikkim, 2441. 2417. 2452. 2157, 3910 

glia reservoir, 8300 
Silane Cleopatra, tomb. 591 
[Silesia, agriculture, 30*4-*7 

- area. 3079 

—chape! on peak marking frontier, 3691 
climate, 36-CJ, 3091 

coal and iron Helds. 1975, 36*0, 36M»J 
eommumcatioiis. 30*9-91 
eon tlgu ra t »i m. 307 * - *8 
•description. 3077-91 
electrillcation of railvvavs, 30*9 
flood*. UH<*s of, 80*8. 30*9 
Horn and fauna. 30*8 *7, 309! 
-geological formation. :t077-*2, 30*9 
hvdro-electric pmi-r, 30*9 
-industries, 1559. 1973, 30*l-*9 
map. 307* 

mining. 1975. 3200, 30*1, 30*0, 30*8-89] 
-natural division, 3091 
-outlook, 3091 

- peoples, 3091 
politleal division 3677 
prefdstoric sacrifices on Mt. ZobtenJ 

30*2 

-products, 3084-89 3091 
public health. 1509, 3091 
religion, 19.59 
river scene 30*3 
milled castle, 30*8 
-towns and villages, 3091 
-wine and In-er, 30*7 
-wool industry, 30*4. 30*9 
•workers’ house#, mining town, 3681 
|Silfralaekr. river, 2179 
ISUistna, imputation, 1660 
Silk, Assam, eri ami muga. 334 
-< hina industry, 1382, 16*6 
—Japan industry, 24 <> 2 , 2412 
Silkworms, rearing, Andalmda, 159 
Sils-Baaelgia, 3*91 
gili-Maria, view, 3*91 
Silver mines, Bolivia, 790, 792, 795 
Simla, 3315, 3317. 3324 
Simoon, wind. 3177 
Sinai Peninsula, 250 
Sinaia, 1002. 3423, 3424 
ialoa, 2744 
Sind, old route used by aircraft, 3346 
-climate, 33 46 
-communication*, 3344 46 
-danger of fk*Kl« from Indue, 3344 45 
-description, 3344 -48 
-desiccation, 8348 
-eroded cliffs on const, 3347 
-fishing in Indus, methods, 3347 
-flora, 3346 

—former Arab occupation, 3346 
-map. 3340 

linfaiiia Banff, 704 

(Sknf»|NMr«, island. 8692, 8693, 8694, 8698, 

(Singapore, town, approaches, 8698 
h-Boat Quay, 8696 


Singapore, bridges over river, 3696 
causewuv connecting with mainland, 
2017, 3093 
cenotaph, 3090 
Cliangi Road. 3702, 3703 
climate. 3702-1 
commercial net i\ Itv, 3093 
communication*. J129 
coiivevance, method* of, 3702, 3703 
description, 3093-704 
docks, 3093, 3095, 3700 
Hshermen’s huts and net*, 3098 
- founded by hir Mamford Raffle*, 
3093-94 

Government House, 3097 
government transferred to, 2024 
growth since 1M9, 3093-9 4 
healthiness, 3704 

importance to Great Britain. 309 4 
increased use of motor-ear*, 3702 
island ceded to Great Britain, 3091, 
309*. 3701 

Keppel harlnmr, 8093, 3700 
map*. 309 4 

memorial* of Mr Manifold Raffles 3094 
name, derivation, 3090 
native house* at t pper Mrangoon, 
3099 

native pile house* hv water, 3092 
native quarter* 3095 7oo 
naval I mac, 3094 

notable building*. 3097. 3700. 3702 
oliehsk in mi inor> of Earl of ftalhousle, 
3095 

population, 3093 

rickshaw* in Raffles (Cornmerriul) 
.square, 3701 
-social life. 3702 
South Bridge Road. 37o| 
tin, smelting work* 2025 
Victoria Theatre ami Memorial llali 
3697 

Singatoka. river. 1*71 

Singgi. Mt . *74 

Smgheswarthan, fair. 712 

Sinhalese. 1313, 131H 

Siniolchu, jxak, 2413 

Sin-kiang, 4027. 40 10 . 40 f7, 403*. 1039 

Sir Donald, Mount, 1221 

Stri, 1002-3 

Sirocco, 127. 8*1, 2039 3914 
rJ hemp, 1529, 1099. 2375 

Sistine Madonna. 1664 
Sivaii, hi3 

Sivas (Sebasteiai, 131-35 
Siwa, 34*4 

SiwaUk Mt*., 21*9, 2190. 

8kacaetoi*tinderne, mountains. 3001 
Skagway, 53, 55 

Skins, 38.5.5. 3*57. 3858 

Skapta, volcano, 2170 
Skeena, river, 1229 

Skinner. Thomas, road-making, <V>lou, 
1324 

|8kip plough. 421 
Skt-ranning, 1404-6, 3*27. 3860 
|Skiaeryaard. islands. 3 »m»4 
Skiemdalsfoe, waterfall. 8 OO 8 
Skoda work*, I*il*wn, 760 
Skofafoea. waterfall. 2107 
Skoptai, sect, 1050, I<4641 
Skua full, 191, 193, 202 
Skull Reef, 424 
Skye, island. 3560 
Slate quarries. Wale*. 4222, 1224 
Slatina, salt-min*#, 1557 
Sieve traffic, Africa. 3H51 
Slavonia, 3579 
Sieepinf sickness, 1 450 
Slattrif, 1627, 1644, 1646, 1648 
medicinal springs, 1550 
[Slit as. 2675 
Singers’ Ulande, 526 
Sliven, 1079, 1091 

Slotsholm, 1481, 1482, 1483, 1485, 1486 
[Slovakia, 1547, 1551, 1552, 1553, 1556, 
1559-60, 1566, 1509 
Slovenes. 3570 

Smeerenburgsund, fjord, 282 
Smerve, volcano, 2655 

Smith Sound, 2066 
Smokovoe, 1550 
Smyrna, 119, 128, 130 
nake-tarm, for preparation ol antidotes 
1 to bites. 8582 
(Snares Islands. 2989 
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Snehaetta, peak, 3001 
Snowdon, 1851, 42 uk, 12"9, 1211, 4212, 
4222, 4227-28 

Society la., 3708, 3709 7i, 3772 
Socotra, Inland. 22Id, 2220 
Soda Lakes, MUM 

Sofia. Alexander NV\ «k\ cathedral, 
2717, 2719 

- -ancient name, 71706 

lUnya-bashi Moauue. 2707. 2711. 2712 

- -beeouv* cupitnl. 2710 
- Borin Park. 2710. 2710 
-cathedral of 8. Nedclia, 2712 

--church of H. Sophia, ruins 2717 27 M*| 
■ -climate, 3705 

- -communications, 1079 

---count ruction of in Mlern clt>, 2717 
-description, 37"5-i0 
fruit-seller, 2712 

- -general \ icw, 271H 

- history. 27O0-K 
-hot springs, 1079 

- -HAtel tic ituigarie, 3708 
-housing ^lortngc, 2717 
Industrie*, 27in 

- Knyux l lit7-4, 2707 

• imp. 27oh 

- military review (192 4), 27 oh 17 
National l heal re 37"9 

- opprnudon of Hollar- un»h r I urki^l 

rule, 27<H 

- -overcrowding dm* to refutf* - * •*, 2 

p<‘UKU4itt it twllhig «<*->!. 2712 

- |*dUr of Hr« ut and p«umit*. 37 M 
population. 27 17 

- position, 270". 
rapid growth after ir*<*h 

lurk*. 270 1 

- -rov al pal ice, 2700 
■*dn ep-de.d» rs. 2712 
-Sohranji* < Pari! nn»nt lIou*“ 

2717 

•f*T iiMie of \)«>XJindr r 11 ,27!" : 7 1 T 
street Mall*. 27! S 
winter wmk’. 27 l 5 
Sofia (TroftUat. lake, 12'. 
fk>c net lord. 3<*"i, ;i""4 
Sotcnie*. forow? (d 657, i"’>2 tort 
Solent, The. 17S2. 1792, 1*2" !">.!* 

Soh ace n. 1 w70 1077 
S6Uer. 520. 222 
SOllerM, ratal r, MUM) 

Sologne, The, 192.* 

Solomon la., 3753 27■>.’». 37k l 57*2. 27" 
27*4. 27Ml 

Solotwina, l nho church (25; 

Soluntum, ruin*. 3049 
Solway Firth, 1*20 
Somaliland, a ted* i»t fort. 27:0. ‘: 2 7 
atumd* trained to drink .0 *'ttdr 
thiion, 27*20 2722*2 4 
-llrliUh, 372", 2722. 2726. 272 
~clu-*tah* twi pets, 272.*. 2 7245 
-rluiwte, 2724 26. 2722 

- -communication*. 372" 3729 

* -configuration, 2721*22 
--dracripf loti. 2721*22 

-development t>f Juha hnein. 2724 
--expedition against ' Mad Mullah 
27241 

-fauna. 272a. 272(1 
flood* from Julm river, 272 4 
dlora, 3721, 3723. 3724, 2732 

- f or cm * lu former da>*. 2'23 
-French, 272*. 3729. 3732 

- geological for nut ion 3721 

dinhati. 3721 1723 37*24 

irrigation, 3724 

Italian, 3724, 3729. 3730. 3731 3732 

imp 3722 

market. 372S. 3730 

native life utul customs, 3727 

- -native method of carrj ing water. 3724 
-native*, search for frodi pastnr***, 

3720, 3721* 

-natural division, 3732 
outlook, 3732 
-product*. 3724. 3730, 373*2 
rainfall, Itwulttcleney 3723 
river*. 3724 

-ruin* of ancient town*. 3722*23 
-slave trade. 8729. 3851 
-training camel to kneel, 3725 
-tribe*, 8727 

-unadmlniatered t region, 3729 
—uuauiUbie lor European 8724*28 
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Somaliland, watering camel* at well*, 3720| 
watering rattle at river, 3731 
Somalia, 01 iuin, 10 
Sonamarc, 2 407 
Sonderborc, 1030. MHO 
Soar. Mayak long house. 873 
Sonchoi empire, 3*39 
Sonnwendstein, mnintain, 192 
Soochow Creek, at Shanghai, aooj, 3001 
Sopron (Oedenburc , 2100 
Sorata. town. 77 4 
Sorata (Illampu), Mt., 770, 770 
Sorrento, 2331. 2300 
Soanowiec, population. 3201 
Sound, The, 162 H 1034, 3hoi 
Sourakham, 1270 
South Africa, adminlM ration, 3733 
-agriculture, 3757 0o 
-oneietit r ac«>, ruin** of htiiidmg^ 
Hlewlewlt. 3718-57 
cine lx u»4-d tor transport, 3759 
-« Ihiiatr, 37 10*13, 3702 

< omnium* iiton*, 37<50-02 

< onllguraU.»n. 373.4 3*4 
d« «< npt iuii, 373 4-02 

•d*" H l*’e.it I**n ju old* m of arr<*«t, 37 to 

dUm uulx, 1209. 1270 4757, 3992 

huropiMii populatl'Mi .57 4 5 

!ir«t s, tiled h\ I)ut»'h, 37.1.’. 

lh»r» and launi. 374 4*4". 3702 

V»ld*inining, .174e*57 

lndi»s|ri«-4, 37*»7*00 

K ithrs s|,|* ( kinK 470,1 

tn;i/« eiiMnation, 37 4 4 3757-59 

imp 373 4 

inner.47 4^-57 

n »»n * labour. 3.757 

n n iv i pMpuhit e-n, :'.7”.5 

n.»u\» j,r»a»< i.irnh-s 37ol 

native warrior h w< ije*ns 4701 

niflve w uiimi earrv !nu gra«>». 3701 

nat ur.ildn i-i'Mi* ::7(*2 

n >ut 1 * »k 4 7ii2 

pi*4it ir.il dn Isj'Uis. 3733 

I"*l‘ulaM»*n 37 45 

ppeluit*. 3" I" 5‘). 3702 

riv.-i s\«tem- 37 (s-4o 37 40* 

suiiahh t<»r Kumpr.i.u M*tt!• m* nt 37 4' 

InHIli, .3702 

I 'ni'in. area, v 7 43 

l ni'Ui. "tatisk mrludi d in 3733 

v art idliini mine, 37 >s 

vt 1. 37 4 4 4 7 

w.miI in*h|str\ 3779*0" 

-Srr nJiHit ( ape id lit* d H«»pr, Natal 
1th wle-M i. and *1 rain' aal 
South America, un« i< nt inlture, r< imtn- 
370*0 

<\v ti gp*\vtng t« ih-sw rf 3752 
« liin *»*, 3707, 37«*7 

* "nirni re*, p<nhit»n 370*7 

♦ l**si npt ton, 3703*0*7 
Kurnpean immigration. 3707 
th»ra ami fauna 370*5-On. 3767 
future development. 3767 
-hlsti.rv . 3700 67 

-location, 3707 
-imp. 3704 
lilOeTaH. 3705 
-origin of p<siple, 3700 
-pin "leal div l-i**!!**, 3763-65, 3707 
f»r*aluete. 3700, 3707 
rarest. 3700*07 
-H\ e r «. 3703*04, 3707 
South*mptoa, pss. 1779 ^2. 1793. IS34 
002 

Southampton Water, l"53 
South Auatrmlia. l"7. 44 f. too 
South Barrow lUmkomaaak 2 .MH 
South Bay, enow rldg**s, 182 
Southend-on-Sea, 1825 
Southern Alp* 4 New ZealmuM. 294 4. 2948 
Sooth Georgia, M«), 191, 2"l, 204, 401 
South Orkney*, Wlands. 191, 4<M 
South Pole, 192. 190, 200. 2<>2, 204 
Southport, 1777 
ISouth Sandwich la., 191 


Sfjitzbergen 


South Sea la., flora, 3788 
geological formal ion, 3769 
hurrieancH, 3769, 3787-88 
imp, 3770 

tnne ralH. 3782, 3788 
tnndonarv work, 3776, 3777 
nninler of KuropeanH hv native, 3788 
natives, rauo* s, 3753, 3755. 3781 
, carved images, 3775, 3777 
rhief'e liouw', 3777 
, cloth made Irom tree bark, 
3754, 3789 
„ dancer*, 3756 
,, spread of disease, 3774-75, 
3783 

„ village. 3778 
,, with fidi traps, 3780 

women, and canoe tabu, 3775 
,. women preparing kuva, 3754 
outl«K>k, 3788 

ph'i"phate deposits, 3779-80, 3784 
phvcie.il divisions 3788 
pin* avenue, Norf-ak 1., 3786 
pnsJm’ts, 3784, 37n8 
sec tiho Admiralty, Austral or 
Tuhuai. Iiism irck, ( iiristmas. Cook. 
1) Kntreeasteanx. iMirie, EiJiee, 
Fanning, (iamhla (iilhert, Hend*-r- 
hon. Jarvis, Low or Paunmtu, 
Louihia<i*\ Lovalt>. Mahien, Mar- 
(jue-M-* .\art«*au, New Hrilaiu, New 
Caledonia New Hebrides, New 
Ireland, Norfolk. Ocean, Palm.vra, 
Pitcairn, Jtar<*tonga, So* i'*ty, 
s*iloinon. starlmck. 1'ahiti. Tokelau 
or I non. Tonga or Friendly, 
\ utoria and \Vashingt«*n fslauda 
South Shetlanda, )M.uhI-. 191. 2o4 40* 
Southwark, catbe.lral, 252" 

South-West Africa Protectorate. 3733, 
37 48. 3746. 3747. 374". 3757. 3758. 
375a 376" 
tSoya beans, * ’76-77. 26"9-W». 2691 
|Spam, Atrie.m <t*h*n)es, reason*, for hold¬ 
ing. 14" 

agrn ultnre. 3 hoo. >n 
area, :!79" 

b.iiiks. numerous n«>w buildings. 3816 
climate. 382" 

cotnnier e, i8j^ 

coiuinunieationH. 150 3816 3820 
«ontignration. 1-66. .57 97-*""" 
copjier, l.»4. 3""9-l 1 
di'neription. 3797 "20 

diseaM-s. Jh<»7 

vdueation, inen-a^** neeilnl. 3814-16 
etlorth to toM< r national pat not ism, 
3797-98 
fauna, 3811 
tlora. 3MI7-8, 3"2" 
football, growing r H d*'daritv 3" 16 
geographical lelatioiihinp with Alma, 
138. 139-40 
industries. 3809-14 
kn'al patnotiMn, 3797 
map. 3~98 

- -minerals. 3M«s-ll 382" 

M«8>ridi <M*rupation, 137. 138, 150-51, 
161. 162 165 
natural divisions, 382" 
noria, 3817 

number of good harbours. 3816-20 
—outltKtk. 382" 
patron saint. 3813 
jH*hi'e, 623 
iNipulation, 3798 
pnwllicta. 74809-14, 3820 
rivers. 74799, HHil 
-towns, 3816-2" 

— village life, 3>2" 

- wh»H*lwright. 3819 
women unloading steamer, 3808 
N*v also Andalusia. Pane Iona, Madrid 
Spalato, view, 3583, 3594 
Spalt, 2""7 

Spanish Guinea, or Rio Mmd. 2083 
Spanish Town. 2371.2747k. 2388 


Sooth Sea Is., ancient stone remains, 3774|8parta, ancient nd inodeni, 2010 


-archery, native contest, 3782 
-atolls, 3755, 3769 
-bird life. 3788 
--cannibalism, 3774, 3788 
-climate, 8769. 3788 
—coconut seedling nursery, 87S4 
i—commimlcat loti*. 3788 
I—description, 87W-8S 


Spesia. 3388, 339.3 
Sphakia (Whits) Mts., 15"4. 1505. 1509 
Sphinx, Gireh. 1157 
Spion Kop, 2852. 2861 
{Spithaad, 1778, 1782, 1703. 1834 
[Spitta !, 485 

lipitsherfsa, bate for Polar expeditions, 
tm 
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Switzerland 


Spitsbergen, cairn over grave. 280 
—caribou, 277 

- coal, 2t>4, 279. 2*1 

- fishing industry, 2M 

- fjords, 2S2 

- glaciers, 2d.'>, 274, 275 

- good anchorage tor ship- 282 

- minerals, 279. 2M 

- mountain. 2d4 

- traders caught by winter. 2 m) 

- winder with carcase*., 279 
Sponge fishing, lt.ih.un is, 4259 
Sporades (Dodecanese), inlands. 2<n:t, 203: 
Spree, river, 725, 724. 1903. 80*9-91 
Srinagar, 2445, 2446, 2448, 2449, 2 458-59 

2462-65 

Sr Iran gam, 2250, 2253, 2255 
Stalfa, island, 2166 
Staines, is 12 

Stalden, itath by Saaser Visp. 3895 
Stamboul, 1453-55, 1456, 1437, U38. 

1461, 1 163, 1464, 1465 
Stanley, H. M.. 1450, 10-9 

Stanley (Falkland) ls„ 399. 400 , 404 
Stanley Falls, Gongo U . 1439, 1444 
Stanley Pool, 1440. 1447 
Stanleyville, 144 L, 1452 
Stann Creek, 1296 
Stars Zagora. rose culture, 1088 
Starbuck Island, 3779 
Stanbbach, waterfall, 3890 
Steel industry, Kiuland. 17:>4. l>59 
Stellenbosch, 1272. 3759 
Stettin, 726, 1552 

Stevenson, R. L . grave in Samoa, 3496 

Stewart Island, 2959 
Steyr, 484 

Stiavnica (Ban Stiavntea, 8cheuiniU),| 
1556, 15.58 

Stirling, 3346, 3551, 3567 
Stjepangrad, mined cattle, 91 * 

Stockholm, Academy ot Fin* 4rts, 3 h30 

— Buroen* I>ag (Children8 l>a>), 3827 
—Birger Juris Gatan. 3,*23 

-—block of flats, 

—BI«mh 1 Bath," 3825 

— -churches, 3821. 3*22, 3*32-33 

— climate, 362* 

—commitulvations, 3867 
—description, 3821 -28 
—Djurgurden, 3826, 3834 
—education, 3828 
—ferry steamer. 3834 
—G us tat Adolfs Torg, 3832 
—harbour, 3827, 3833 
—Helgeandsholmen, 3822, 3825 

— industries, 3827 

— Komhamua Torg, 3831 
~ map, 3822 

— National Library 3823, 5824 

— National Museum, 3826. 38.13 
—Nordiska Kompuntet, j823 

— Norrbro, 3822. 38.1 1 
—-Northern Museum, 3^26 

—notable buildingH, 3822, 3n23, 3828 
—observatory 3823 
—Opera House, 3832 
—parliament houses. 3825, 3835 
—population, 3827 

— restaurants, 3826. 382.8 

— Riddarholrnen, 3821, 3s 22 

— Kiddarholmskyrka, 3822, 3832 

— Riddarims, 3822 

—royal palace, 3821, 3835 
—*kansen, 3826 

— ski-nmniug, 3827 

—Sodcnnalm, 3821, 3^32 
—Staden. 3821-22, 3825, 3831 
—Stadium, 3824. 3826-27 
—Stadium, football match, 3824 
—Stadshus (town hall). 3821 3836 
—statue of Charles XII., 3829 
—Stor Torg and Exchange, 3825 
—-Strandvagen, 3823-26 
—swimming baths, 3835 
—technical high school. 3823, 3828 
—university, 3823 
Stoke Poges, 1827 
Stokesay, 1773 

Storks, Morocco, sanctity, 587 
—nest, Alsace, 94 

Stormbergen, 1255 
Strahon, 3939 

Straits Settlements, 2613,2616,2624, 2625 
See also Malaya 
Sirombtrk, view, 1666 


[Strasbourg, air service to Baris, 91 
budges across the Ithiuc, 83 
cathedral, tower, 78 
description 92 
Maison Kammci/ell, 86 
minster, 82 
modern quarter. 79 
old houses. 80 

residence built for William I., 85 

Stratford-on-Avon, 1MI 
|Strbsk6 Pleao (Osorba), 1553. 1556 
Stromboli, volcano. 2351, 365.1 
Stromo, 369. *04 

Strong’i Island (Kusai), 3«»62. 3063 

Struma, river. 10*1 

[Stuttgart. 1997, 998-99. 2003 

Styria, 461, 463. 468, 477, 478 , 495 

Styx, river. 2036 

[Suakm, 3844, 3851. 3852 

Subansirt, river. 325 

Snbiaco, 2:9 4 

Suceava (Suczawab 3430 

Suchow, 1382. 1393 

Sucre, 794. 795 

[Sudan, British administration nativ 
appreciation, 3 52 

British occupation ( 1898 ), 3837, 3s52 

camels, 38*0 

climate. 3*44, 3852 

coast, lack of harbours, 384 4 

commerce, 3851 

- communications, development 2095 
38*7-49 

description. 3837-52 
lMtikas* plan ol sacrifice 3842 
• fauna, 38 . 17-39 
flora. 384 4-45. 3 s ;,2 
frontiers, settlement question, 175o 
-Game Breservntion In p.utunvnt, 2*39 
hababs ** (wind storm-), 3 s 15.47 
insect pests, 3839 
labour shortage, problem-, 3844 
local iou, 3837 
map. 3838 

native dwellings, 3*52 
Siam N 1 am village, 3M1 
nomad trlln^, 3852 
outlook. 3*52 

physical divisions, 3837, 3852 
Imputation. 384 4 
priHluets. 3851, 3*52 
-river transport difficulties. 38*7 
rivers, 3837. 3*39 
rule of ttie Mahdi, 3*45. 3851 
sesame production, 3843 
-slave traffic, 3851 
social life. 3851-52 
8udd," 3812, 38 4 4, 3847 
towns, 3851 -52 
Turkish rule. 3837 

-See also Anglo-Kgv pt inn und Frencti 
Sudan 

Sudetic Range, 3679. 36*9 
[Sues, 1762-63 

[Sues Canal. 1115. 175*. 1759 
Sugar, Andalusia. l.»0-52 
—Australia. 432 
1 - -Barbados. 4268 

—!»eet first introduced in Kurof**. 3687 
—beet, priMluctinn. 150-52, 1659. 3(1*7 
-duba, 1525, 1529. 1531. 1532 4260 
[— Fiji, 1876, 1877, IM60 
- Jamaica, 2377, 2379 
—Philippine la., 3239 
•West Indies, 4260, 4268 
Sugar Loaf peak, 3359. 3369 
Sttil, river. 2290, 2297 
8uk-eeb-8heynkh, silversmiths. 2731 
Sukkum, population, 1287 
Sukkur, 3345. 3346 
Solina, town, 1657 
Sulina river. 1649. 1654 
SuJiteima, cop per-mines, 3022 
S61ov, rocks, 1553 
Sulphur mine*, 3654, 3660, 3667 
[Sumatra, area, 2644 
—clearing jungle for tobacco, 2636 
—communication*, 2641, 2644 
—description, 2644-47 
-fauna. 856. 867. 2644 
-geological formation, 857, 2644 
native houses, 2649 
-native tribes. 2644 

-oil-palm planted and cultivated, 20931 
-population, 2644 
product#, 2641, 2644 


Sumava. See Boliemiuii Forest 
Sumerian race. 2720. 2723 
Sumida, river. 3963 
Sundarbans, The. 709 , 7l:t, 724 
Sundavall, 3864, 3868 
Sungari, river. 2687, 2690 
Sung-Kiang, ntnals, 1392 
Sunni, sect. 29. 253 

Superior Lake, 1207, 1212, 1214, 1215. 

1217, 1233 
Surabaya, 2641, 2618 
Surakarta, 2648 
Surat, town, 827, H2K 
Sure (Sauer>, river 2567 
Surguia, 2187 

Surinam. See Guiana, Hut eh 
Surinam, river, 2081 

Surma, river, 326-27. 329, 331, 335, 336 

Surtabellir, caves, 2170 

Suia, 557. 619 

Soshitna. river. 41 

Susquehanna, river, 4085, 4093 

Susses, 180)), 1815, 1837 

Sutlej, river. 3251, 3317-20. 3951 

Suva, 1870, 1871, 1875. 1876, 1878 

Suwarrow Islands, 2939 

Svartisen, glucler. H 001 

Swahilis, Zanzibar and Pemba, 4290. 4298 

Swakopmund, 3738 , ri717 

Swallow Falls, Llugwv river, 4228 

Swan, river. 434. 116. 455 

Swansea, 421 1. 4221 

Swatis Yusaltai*. tribe, 332'. 

Swaziland, 7865. 3733 3989 4fw>l 
Sweden, agricultural rone, .is 3859-02 
area, 366* 

boating bv midnight sun, 3869 

< linvitr. 3857, 386 * 

ciunnmnlc.it Ion* 3867-68 

de*rr»pt Ion. 3853-68 

e.trlv history obscure, 3853, 3868 

fisheries. 3*60 

flora, 3857*58. 3868 

forest zone, 3858-59, 3*62-6 4 

fr*** pea unit rv, Influence 3*68 

to*'logical torm-Oion 3*53 57 

girls pi* king marifurrln* 3*72 

h\dro-electrle jx.wer, 3*62 

industries, 3*58, 3862-64, 3*68 

Lapps, 3867. 3870 

map 3854 

Midnight Sun. 3857. 3867. 3869 
inhieraK 38.59. 3*62. 3667, 386* 

•natural divisions, 3853, 3858 .’t>, 3868 
northern region*. 3867 
outlook, 3nl9t 

peasant* ot Dahvarlia. 3856 
{xipulntion, 3868 
products, 3862 64, 3868 
riv »*rs. 38.>9, 3864 
*kl-running, 3860 
-state unlv 1 rrir>, 3803 
steamer in (iota ( anal, 3855 
tlirilN-r Industry, 3858, 3864 
town*. :l868 
-See also Stockholm 

Sweat waters of Alia (Arttas , river, IT. 
[Switzerland, aerial view ut Alp*, 3682 
agriculture, 3883*87 
area, 3677 
art*. 3687 
-cliAlet*, 3890-91 

-eh&lcts, roof kept down by stones, 3876, 

3880 

•climate, 3877-81 3892 
-communications, 3686-90, 3892 
-cow* grazing in valley, 3874 
-description, 3877-92 
-Devil* Bridge over Reuse, 3889 
-education, 3888 
electrification of railways, 3890 
*fw of too many resident foreigner*. 

3892 

-flora, 3881-83, 3802 
geological formation, 3883 
-history, 3877 

-Industries, 3884, 3887. 3888 
-irrigation by " blase*, 3HH3 
-lAck of useful minerals, 3884 
-lakes, 3877 
-land holding, 3884 
-languages, tour official, 3877 
-map. 11878 

-mountain scenes, 3873-78. 3898 
natural divisions, 3877, 3892 
* 8892 
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Switzerland, peasant* outside rli&Ict, 3876 
-population, 3877 

- -products. 3H8t-H7, 3H02 

- -profcssionM, high Htnndards, 3887 
rivers, 3877 

road over Brunlg Pun*, 3880 
milt-mi nee, 3887 
Manat or in, 3881 

-soil, productive portion, 3884 
tourist and hotel-keeping Industry. 
3887 

—towns, 3801-92 

village, cut off In winter, 3891 
-water power, development, 3881 
-Sie al*o Geneva 

Sydney, Australian Museum, 3897 
—Bondi Beach. 3900, 3908 
Botanical Gardens, 3898, 3908 
Central Square, 3900 
—Circular Quay, 3901, 3901, 3907 

- -Cockatoo Inland, 3904 

-Commonwealth Bank, 3909 
-Congee, 3901, 3908 
description, 3901-10 
I*OKHU%», 3897, 3904 
t&lltnhcth Bav, 3899 
Farm Cove, 3898 
Government House, 3898, 3908 
gun from eruisef Frnden, 3908 
harlMJUr, 3901, 3902. 3901 
-harbour, bridging. 3901 ] 

- -hurls >ur, ferric* and M earner*, 3904,j 

height of building limited, 3903 
Kensington. 3909 
Hiitura, 3909 

Macquarie bight lions* . 3910 
Macquarie Street, 3903 4 
Mntilv. bench, 3908 
mips, 390*2 

.National \rt flail*r\, 3897 
•origin, 1901 
jkarW, 3909-10 

plague and rat 1 * nv*k*ures taken, 
31818-9 

lwqMd.it lou, 1901, 1p«>4 
PoMtin ister General * depart- 

m* n», 31881 

- pout (Mtli r, 3901, 3903 

principal tlty bull bugs, 31813, 39oi, 
3910 

rainfall. 418 
Hand a irk road, 3910 
rapid growth, 39<M, 3909 
-Rose Bav , 3909 

8 Andrew h Cathedral. 1903, 391 o 
8 Mar >'a Koinm t nlholle mtludral 
3910 

sport and game*. 39*8), 3910 
•uirf bathing, 3900. .1908 
Sydney One, 3901 
town-hall, 3903 
town-luvll, organ. 3903 
university, 3910 
- M <*>Uoom *nloo Bay, 3909 
7*oologicui Garden*, 3901 
Sylhet, 335 

SyrneoM, 3952. 3661, 3662. 3664. 3663 
3666, 3667, 3668 
8yr Dana, province, 403*2 
Syr Dart*, river, 4t»30 
Syria, agrlcult urr, 3916 
(Uu kiit routes, 3913, 3924 
Koduln*. pastoral tribe, ,1926 
bonnil&rte*, modern, 3911 
climate, 3913-15, 3926 
c nnminiicat hm*, 3925. 3926 
•configuration, 3911-13 
• -description, 3911*26 
-Ashing Industry, 3916 
- flora ami fauna, 3915-16, 3926 
French mandate, 3911 
geology, 3916 
-harbours, 3911 
-home trade, 3925 
-houses, 3925 
industries, 3914. 3916-25 
Insect pests, 3926 
-Irrigation, met hod*, 3915, 3916 
-map, 3012 

-minerals, scarcity, 3916 
-native dye work*. 3914 
natural division, 3926 
-outlook, 3926 
-peoples, 3913, 3926 
—products, 3916-25, 3926 


Syria, provision of doctors, teachers and 
preachers, 3925 
-rivers, 3912 

-sanitation, neglect, 3925, 3926 
-soil, 3912 3913 
towns and village. 3925 
Sze-Chuen, 1371. 1370, 1382 
Szeged. 2153, 2150 j 

Szekesfehdrvsr, 2156 
Szigetkdz, 2150 


T 

Tsbelkots, oasis, 3182 

Table Mountain, 1257, 1200 , 3740 

T&cna, 1357 

Tacoma, town. 4 120, 4124-25 
Tacoma, Mt , 4101 
Tadotsu. scene, 2401 

Tagus, nv er, 2493, 2458), 2497, 3207, 
3275, 3791, 3791 3790 
Tahiti, island, 3708, 3771. 3772, 3789 
Tai, race, iioi 
Taidong, river, 2 471, 2470 
Tail, 213 

Taihaku (Diamond > Mta. .2171 
Taiboku, 1902, 1903, 1905, 1907 
Talpi, % alley of, 377 4-75 
Tall Fort, 3720, 3727 
Talien-wan. S?e Dairen 
Tainan. 1907 

Tai Ping Koong monaztery, 1387 
Tairend. S*? Dairen 
Taiwan. AW Forin t 
Tajiks, tribe. 20 
Taj Mahal. \«r». 2197, 2213-15 
Takarasuka, 2400 
Taklamakan desert, 4035 
Takbtaji. 135 

Takht-i-Suhuman (Bahirhi*tasd, 3357-5* 
TakhUi-Suieiman (Srinagar/, 2418, 2463, 
2I0-. 

Takoradi, tiarlsmr constructed. 2094 
Takow. 1h97, 1901 1907 
Talatngt. 1 PM. ! 130 
Talawakele, worn* n picking tea, 1,9*7 
Talcahuano. ' i* « l <56 
Talipot, tree, HI * 

Tallinn, v/ ltcval. 

Tai pioth. 2440 

Tamalpau. Mt . 3501 

Tamar, river Clasniania). 3929 

Tamaske. camel caravan 3MO 

Tamatave. 2371. 2576. 2577, 25 0 

Tamega, n\* r. 3270 

Tamm, tribe 227 

Tampico. 2745. 2752 

Tam worth, 455. 450 

Tana, river 3oo* 

Tananarive, v* Antananarivo 
Tandil. rocking-stone. 304 
Tanganyika, lake, 36 1437. 1439. 1691 
Tanganyika Territory. 16*9. 1695. 1099 
1701, 1703 Srr aJov Hast Africa 
Tangier, communications. 500 
description, 5*9-90 
market. 597 
Spanish rlaims, 140 
views, 594, 595, 396 
Tang-la pass. 3950 . 3932 
Tangutans. 322 
Tanjong Rambutan, 2615 
Tan fore, 2235, 2250, 2253 
Tank, town (India). 3320 
Tank, used in (in*at War. 1805 
Tank-i-Zam. river. 3319 
Tanna. island, 3778, 3780, 378*2 

lative methods, 2211 

3547 

Taoism. 3170 

Taormina. 3663, 3670. 3672 

Tapan tree, 861 

Tapiro, Mount, 2888 

Tapli. river. 825, 827. 828 2184 

Taranto, harismr swing budge, 2362 

Tarapacdu 1337, 1361 

Tarasoon, 3310 

Tarawa, island. 3787 

Tarn, river. 1943 

Taro, use as finxl, 3051 

Tam ulna. Peak of, 1525 

Tarragona, 3815, 3820 

Tarstush. 13*21 

Tarsi er, 867 

Tanden, ruins, 2671 


Tannery, India, t 
Tania lake, 841 
TantaJJon castle. 


Ta-thih-kiao, pilgrims at shrine, 2691 
Taabi-Lunpo, 3955, 3956, 3962 
Tashkend, 4032, 4035 
Tasili Asjer, mountamK, 3478 
Tasman, Abel, 'xi*xxil. xxvii, 189 
Tasmania, agriculture, cooperative 
»ystem, 3931 

- area, 3927 

a« holiday resort, 3931 
climate, 3927-28, 3940 
coaching on Huon road, 3938 
--communications, 3929, 3940 

- description, 3927-40 
I—discovery, xx* 

- education, 3940 

fauna, peculiar varJcth*s, 429, 3940 
fishing, 3931 
flora, 3940 

former convict settlement, Port Arthur, 


3932 

fruit growing, 3927, 3933 
healthiness, 3927 
hop-growing, 3°13. 3934 
housing conditions, 3910 
industries, 3928-31 
location, 3927 
map. 392 m 

min* rals, 3928, 3931, 3939 
natural di\ noons, 3927, 3940 
nicknames 3927 
outlook, 5910 
oupulation, 3927 
i*r*»*luets 3927^ 3928, 3940 
sanatoria, :t927 
Mhcep-breeding 3915 
s*»ii. varietv. 3928 

and gain* s. 3911 
tin mining 3937, 3939 
town-life. 3931-40 

water ivovier,great possibiliti*M», 3929-31 

Tasmaman Devil, 429. 3940 

Tasmanian Tiger, 3940 

Tatra Mu , 1547, 1550-51, 1553, 1554. 
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Tatranaki Lommca. 1554. 1550 
Tatura, irrigation dyke, 421 
Tau, island. 3485 
Taunui, mountains, 1959, 2004 
Taurus, m«»niitain-. 115. 127, 133 
Taus (Domazlice), 745, 702. 761 
Taviunt, Bland. I*b9 
Tavoy, 1129. 1130 
Tawahb p»rt for A*l*>n, 244 
Tcherkess (Circassians). 135 
Tchio, smelt mg work- 37*2 
Tea industry, t*sam ( 325 ’.26 327, 334- 

335. 336 

China 1377. 13*6 
( * \ ion 1307. 1319, 1322 1123 
Formosa 1*98. Its*5, Its>6 
Teak, elephants hauling logs. Kang* sin. 
1121 25 

girdling tre*"*. 3618, 3625-26 
*iani !i»du*trj , 3(8*8, 361*. 3625-26 
Tebbu (Tib uh triln , 3482. 3484 
Teas, river. 1*36 

TecucSSpaTlSM. 1296, 1298 
Tehama. 224. 229. 244. 2.*3 
Teheran. 3179, 31M. 3188, 3191 
Tehri, 2187 

Tehuantepec, Isthmus of, 2755 
Tehuantepec, town, view, 2746 
Tenr-Ghiool, mud batlis, 1657 
Tela. 1296 


Telav. )H>pulation, 1287 
[Telegraph. r< raniunications under 

; ea* h country’ or town 
Telephone. AVc communications under 
each country or town 
Tel Bum. 3070 
[Tell. The, 542 

Temetvar (Temldoara). 3432 
[Tempe. 4133 
Templars, Knights, 2520 
Temnco. 1369 

Tenamerim. 1101, 1118. 1120 , 1129, 1132 
Teneriffe, 374. 376, 377. 378. 380. 386 
Tenimbar Group. »<' Timor Laut 
TepUta (Te lice). 761 
Terai. United Provinces. 2187, 2196 
Teroeira, island, 396 
Terek Paas. 4035 
Tt Okie* island, 2646, 2652 
Terra Australis Inoognita. 189 
Worn ship, 161, 196, 203 



Terror 
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ship, XXiii 

Tssin (Teeehtt), 1547 
Teihy* (Middle Ocean), 324, 370, 
1803, 2400, 2600 
Tetachen (Dedn), 761 
Tainan. 672-80, 500, 612, 613 
Teutonic Order, Knights of the, 1977 
Tewkesbury, 1813, 1855 
Texas, 2741, 4134 
Thai, 3320, 3325 

Thames, river, at Halliford, 1803 
—at Oxford, 3030 
—at Richmond, 1814 
—at Staines, 1812 
—at Wind or, 1850 
—canals to other rivers, 1834, 1853 
—commercial importance, 1836 
—length, 1836 
-London, 2522-23, 2534-35, 2540-41 
2543-45 

—London, Tower Bridge. 2516 

- Tilbury docks, 1810, 1836 
—volume of water, 1920 
Thar, or Indian Desert, 3339 
Thaja (Dyie). river, 1552 
Thebes, 1748, 1754 

Theias, river See Tia/a river 
Therapia, i toi 
Thessaly, 2033, 2047 
Tbikombia, island,* 1875 
Thingvallavatn, lake, 2107, 2170, 2178 
Thingvellir. 2178 
Thirl mere, 1853 
Thorn (Torun), 3259 
Thomtrill i Junction, 2852 
Thorshavn, 309, 404 
Thousand Islands, 1220 , 1223 
Thrace, 1468. 1477, 2033. 2035 
Three Kings Islands, 2939 
Three Peaks, Mount, 1350 
Thole, trading station, 2072 
Than, 3879. 3892 
Thuringia, 1959, 1973 
Thonngian Forest, 1987 
Thorlstone, street, 1802 
Thursday Island, 2897 
Tiahuanaco, stone remains, 778 3766 
Tian Shan Mts„ 321, 4020-21, 4035 
Tibagy, river. 949 
Tibbn. See Tebbu 
Tiber, river, 2349. 2356, 3394, 3411 
Tiberias, view, 30 . 8 O 
Tibesti Plateau, 34, 3477, 3481 . 34*2 
Tibet, ancient Bon religion. 3961-62 
—bridge of tree-trunks, 3951 

- -Briti**h expedition (190 4), 3941 

3949 

- chorten, 3946, 3947, 3950, 3956 

- -climate, 3952, 3962 

- -communications, 3955, 3962 

- Dalai Lama, 3956, 3961 
--description, 3941 -62 

- Everest expedition, 3949, 3902 

- fauna, 3952, 3962 

- -flora, 3946, 3949, 3962 

- from Indian frontier to Lhasa, 3943-561 

* frontier wall, 3945. 3949 

- Jong. 3943, 3950, 3953, 3954 

- lamas, dance, 3957 

- lamas, festivals, 3955 

—lamas, practices, 3941, 3961-62 
—map, 3942 
—mendangs, 3946 
-- monasteries, 3947, 3961-62 

- natural division, 3962 
—outlook, 3962 

--policy of isolation. 3941. 3949 

- praying-flags, 3946, 3960 

- praying wheels, 3946, 3961 
-products, 3962 

- rivers, 325, 3941, 3951, 3955 
—'Tashi Lama, 3955, 3956 

—unexplored regions, 3941 

• -visit of Manning, 3955, 3956 
—yaks, Ling-ma-tung plain, 3948 
Ticino, river, 2319, 2333, 2337 
Tientsin, 1373, 1387-88 

Tlerra del Fnego, 288, 1368, 3145, 3147, 
3149, 3150, 3154. See also Patagonia 
TifliS, 1275, 1278-79, 1280, 1282, 1283, 
1284, 1285-87 
Tlgre, river, 1052 

Tigris, river, at ancient Babylon, 2729 
—at Bagdad, bridges, 498, 499, 501, 503, 
510 

—at Bagdad, view from air, 506 
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Tigris, at Bagdad, views, 609, 510, 516 
-at Kurna, 2734 
-at Mosul, 2735-36 
-course, alterations, 2719 
-gutas. 499. 501, 504, 516, 2729 
-length, 310 
Tikal, 1300 

Tilbury, docks, 1810, 1836 
Timbuktu, 538, 3483, 3484, 3844 
Timgad, 535, 543, 567, 602 
Timor, Island, 2637. 2641. 2650 
Timor Laut, Islands, 2645, 2652 
Tim plan, 1131 

Tin-mining, Bolivia. 776. 790, 791, 795 
-Malaya, 2625, 2626, 3623 
-Nigeria, 2971. 2973 
-Tasmania, 3937, 3939 
Tin jar, river, 863 
Tinnevelly. 2245 
Tintagel, IHtto, 1823 
Tipperary, 2296 
Tipuam. gold-washing, 794 
Ttrah Maidan, Vfrldi stronghold 3320 
Tirana, capital nt Albania, 60 
Ttrnovo, 1076. 1096 
Tirso, rl\er, 3335 

Tissa, rl\er, 2145, 2119. 2153. 2156 
Titano, Monte. 2332. 231 . 

Titicaca, lake, 770, 776, 7*2-*3, 793, 794 
3196, 3763 
Tivoli, 2363. 2369 
Tlahuac, scene, 2758 
To bo, lake. 2644 
Tobacco, Bulgaria. 1083 
Cuba, 1530, 1531. I .,32 
I" 8 4099, 4100 

Tobago, island, 4257, 1272 
Tobruk, 4013 
Tocorpuri, peak, 1359 
To das, tribe, 2257 

Togoland, 2085. 2095-96 See nho 

t»uiu**a lauids 
Toji Kul, lake, 2779 
Tokai, wine, 2147 
Tokelau (Unions Is. 3779 
Tokyo, admmi«t rat ion, 1965 
Vsakusa |w»rk, 3|M»». 3971 
U»at in canal, 3975 
ellm.ite. 3964 
description, 3963-76 
cart h*| mikes and lire, 3963 
education. 3976 
tl*h market. 3972 
flower festival*. 3909. 3970 
garden in spring. 3970 
government building*. 3966, 3969 
history. 3903 
House of |V»*rs, 3965 
imperial palace, 3966, 3969-72 
koganej. <-berr>-tr«i *. 3969 
** ku ” or districts, 3964 65 
libraries, 3976 
map, 390 4 

Maruimurhl Building 397 4 
Mitsubishi Bank, 3967 
Nihombashi. bridge. 3965-69 
-»»hl name, and meaning, 3963 
population. 2405. 3963 
public services, 3976 
-reconstruction alter carfhrjiukc, 3963. 
3964 

statue to lender of Bonin band, 3973 
sfn-ets and slops. 3972-76 
temple of Kwannon. 3969, 3974 
-teinnles, 3965, 3967, 3970, 3972 
torn oh of .Shoguns. 3967 
-torii, 3970, 3972 
-tenu Park, 3969 
-Ynesu Street, 34468 
Toledo, 3793. 3796, 3802, 3820 
Tomsk, 3631, 3613 
Ton derm 1629 

Tonga (Friendly) Is.. 3754, 3774, 3775. 
3776, 3777, 3779 

Tongareva (Penrbyn), island, 2939 
Tonga tabu, island, 3774, 3776 
Tong-king, 2261, 2263, 2261 . 2267, 2269. 
2270, 2273, 2275. See also Indo- 
China, French 
Torceflo, island, 2342 
ToriL 2411, 2413, 3970, 3972 
Tonnes, river, 3810 
Toro toreet, 37 
Toro, Mount, 517 
Toronto, area, 3977 
—climate, 8987 


Trinit a cii Saccargia 

Toronto, College Street. 3984 
-description, 3977-87 
harbour, 8979. 3982 
-history, 3977-82 

-lee*yacht racing motor-eyrie, 3984 
-map, 3978 

-notable buildings, 3980 Ml, 3983-87 
-parks and open spaces, 3983 
-population. 3977 
Public Library, 398.» 
rutlwa) stations, 3983 
streets, 3978-744 

I nlversO v, 3979, 398 t. 39844, 3987 
t uiversitv Avenue, 3985 
-Yonge Streel, 3978 3980 
Torquay. 1823 

Torres Strait, xwii-xwill. 124, 425 

Torringtou, 1832 

Tortdlo Pans, Vn-M, \|» w. Ij.,2 

Tortoise Mialupag oh>, i;i6 

Tortola, 1*1 md. 4 27 1 

Torun. see 'llt<»m 

Totem poles, Indian, 5 4 55 

Totnes, 18 45 

TouM-de~Beuil, view. 3312 
TouRgourt, .>57, 0021 , 5 18 1 
Tout, 1913 

Toulon, 3.407, 3312 it 
Toulouse, 1920, into 
Tourane. 22.>9, 22o.l, 2275 
Tournai. 688, on, 1010 
Tours, 1916 
Towyn, 42o6 
Toseur 60 4, 619 

Trajan's Wall l Constant ra». 4 651, 1652 
Trans-Andean railway. 29*. 300, .ioh, 35 15 
Tranicaspia. 4030-31 
Transcaspian Railway. 4028, 4029 
Trans jordama, 3065 

Trans-Siberian Railway. 3633 3612, 3643 
Transylvania, 1655. 3124, 3127. 3132. (135 
Transvaal, agriculture, 3991, 3092-1001, 
l(Mf 4 

urea, 3989 
-banking. 400 I 
carrier » touti 3997 
< B II service and professions, 4001 
<llm«t«\ 3989-90. 1004 
commerce. 4«N* 1. 4ik>2 
communication*, 4(M» 1 2, 400 4 
d*x ripth»n, 3989-400 1 
farm* r* crossing a drltt, 3990 
flora uud fauna, 3900 91, 400 4 
geologv. 3991-92 

gold. 37 48, 3757. 3991, 3992, 3999 

(to\eminent 11 oil's*, iihiu 

industries, 3991-400L 
knflirw, 1001 
map, 3990 

minerals, 3757. 3991-92, 4004 
natural divisions, 3959, 4004 
outlook, 4004 
pests. 3991, 4004 
product*. 3759 3991,3992, 4004 
relations between races, 400i 
rivers, 3989 
rock (urinations, 3988 
towns. 4002-4 
v eld, 3989. 3990 
Trapani. 3661 3664 
Traeimeno, lake, 2340 
Traun. river, 464. 406 
Traunkircben. v lew, 472 
Traunsee, 464. 466. 472 
Traunstem. 464, 400. 47? 

Travancore, 2248 , 2253 
Travnik, 9u7 
Treadwell Mine, 39 
Trebisond, 31 1 , 317, 318 
TrdxatteL 973 
Trelew, 3151 

Tretleborg, train ferry, 3807 
Trenggana, 2613 
Trent, river, 1830 , 1853 
Trentino, 2317. 4071, 4075 
Trichi no poly, 2204, 2234, 2248 2255 
Trieste, 485, 2334 
Trineomale*. 1314 
Trinidad (Atlantic). 367. 371, 404 
Trinidad (Most Indies), area, 4272 
-British poeMtmlou, 4257 
-commutdeations. 4157 
—-desrript ion. 4272 
-pitch ‘lake," 4200. 4264, 4272 
-population, 4269, 4272 
Trinitk di Saccargia, abbey, 3543 
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Trinkitat, harbour Improvements, 3844 
Tripoli, agriculture, 4W1«, 4010 
-.-urea (estimated), 4005 

- -cliintte, 4005, 4010 
commerce, 4013 

--coimmmh afiorts 4012-13, 40J6 

- -desrrJptioli, 4005 JO 

- -exploration of inferior. 10in 
flora find fauni inovio 4O10 

- grolngintl form di m, 40 JO 
Indnslrb * too* 4oi<H2 
Italian ntitiexat ton, 401 4 
m*p, »ix»6 

mineral*, 4010 4<»|5 
natural dUMon*, 1005, 4‘>16 
•outlook. OHO 

product*, t*K*» 7. 4010 006 


t itl«* 


loos ion 


273 
1 tl 


20*6 


■'tit 


ruin* of an inO 
4012 . 4**14 loift 
*4 eii u l toff* 
town* (<•) . Mt 
Tripoli, town < \iri. i* loot 
404 „ I »U I I’M : I* 

Tripoli t r »m toll 

Tripoli* A f tpnhtia . 2 M 17 
TniUn da Cun ha. ,407 17** t 
Tritui. Mt '402 
Trivandrum. m n» * m« m >n * 

Trobriand lalandi, 2***<* 

TrotiUi tftoirtm . \ d* 125 
Tr oldtOlder. p» nk s too t 
TTolladyncia, v >1'am> 2170 
Troll bkttan. i*o . 

TromsO. to 12 to 19 3ojn 
Trondhjem, 1 h«7 tiMi 4 9*26 
Trondhjemtlord, null 
Troodoi. t * to 1.(1 
Trotkjr. t i« w 7 47 
Trosaacha, < .00 
Trout, \r<t|. ) tud« 27 1 
Troy. *lte of ant 1. nt < it \ 

Trujillo, 32o * 

Tsana, i ik* 3 h»o 
T*an-po, rh. r t.M 42'. 

Tsarakoy* Selo, <2 lo 
Tsatea fly. 37 l wo inoj. 

Taioftao, t i**> 

Taumab, 47 .7 ‘17 58 
Tuaregs, trlb* t* . n UM 
Tttbtngso, utdv < r-ut v joo t 
Tabuai <Austral) Is., <771 C77„i 

Tucumkn. 291, 297, to-. 

Tugela. riv<r, 2 h 55, 2■'01 
Tuablakabad, mlii* u*>t 
Tukaum. mo l« M irm 217 7 
Tnlact, Hand, 37* 1 
TuJcea, H\. t, 10.n 10 *7, 1000 
Tumbaiu, Inland. *287 
Tuna, his 

Tunbridge Walla. Ih r* 

Tundra. 20R. 2R6, 36 U 
Turns, lte> of 7.3"*, V4,' 

Tunis, take 7*4 4 
Tunis, town, approach t*> Kt BaMrti 
canal, 7.It 

• •rat lustra 1. 535 
* entral market, 7* Ift 
-enmiiiunh ation*, 7.7*7 601 
•ilew npt Ion 020 

• mlnar. t, mu-’/nti calling t 

- uvw)tie of tin Oll\e "1 n* . 
in eujtil’s, 7*4 4. 7*4% 
residence of t ho |le% , 7.47* 

-Souk ii« a Kt offe*. .»t2 

—Houk el tlelat, 543 
\ lew#, 544, 7*45 

Tunisia, cav «*d wellcrs, 536 53 
618-19 

- el Im»t*\ .543 
-communications. 57*7, 6IP 

—French Protivtorate, 535, 005 
• Italian colony, 535 
map, 533 

marabouts, 537, 538 
monetary system, 548 

- native house*. 557 
-phosphates, 5, r »0 

E roducts, 54{ 

Lotmin remain*. *40-4 1.6! P-20 
salt lagoon region, oasis, 7*7*0 
towns, 61 P-24 
travelling; In, 605-20 
.See alto Barbary States 
Tunny fiahinf, Bosporus, 1464 
—Brittany, 980 
—Sardinia, 3596, 3539, 3542 


47 *. 620 


. pr»\* r 

7 t 


53 R, 530 
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Tupiia, 794 
Tupungato, Mt., 1359 
Tnrgun Mt*.,2785, 2787 
Turla, river, 380 » 

Turin, 2314, 2317, 2337 
Turkey (in Europe). dim ite, 1468-77 
eommurileatlons, 1477 
configuration, 14(48 
frontiers, 1467 
map, 1454, 1455 
neglected resources, 1468 
prod nets, 1477 
river**. W68 
v * gelation, 1477 
war with Russia U877-7H). J09R 

n\*u Anttolu a lid ( on*t ant luople 
Turkistan. Algluu t*rritor\, 17, 1 M, 2 U 
araba, nalive cart, 4027 
t*oundurl*» 1027 
« am* Is fording rh * r loiw 
<aravan muti- In in >uitt.iiut* 402 o 21 
( l»tu* *« terrltorv toil 4 »j,; , |*j 
« Um *t* 402 ., 40 to 
< >mmuni< at ton*, 4‘»2*. 402 P 405 ’ 3 , 
40(0 

d* *e rlf.tiort 402 . 40 

fouwi 4»»2| 

m truiw run*. fr« m hurt'd < ttu h into 
mvp 4o2t. 

np tofi growing 40 t 6 

mineraif* und. v.J.p^t w. *Mh loti 

M fiigols wat«rif.g l.or-» lotp 

luttira) *11 v i**|..ns 40 ».> 40 

oiitioffk 40)0 

population to 12 

pr.win.th 4‘MI 403’. 4040 

prov im *«* and **ti»t»^ 40 to t2 

river* io*27- to 40 49 

ltu***tan t«rrP *r\ 402’. r* 

Ku**lan. arm and ju.pulat e*n. 4027 
*•*. ml 1 *k* 401 1 * 

*.«!• <4 . *ra« ul, «*r uunb f«r, 4022 
tr *d«. 4010 

t<o*n'*, 4t» II. 10 $2 4040 
t rlf .*r» 40 »* 4011 
v«g*iaiu>n 4040 
\ nk* * »f IrontPr guard |om 
Turnov, **» * t.« 7 4 7 

Turnu Rosa ‘Red Tower i. ]>*-, 3413 
Turquoise mines. IN r-t 1 »I * t 
Turtucsts. populatt .n 
Tuscany, arm 4of* 
b*.ru a« id wr*rk«* 4051 
rllntiO 4o|'., 4060 
ok*|h ratio m>vm<tit, 1060 
I* *•« riptkui 104 > (.0 
4046 51 

indu*urt***, 40.1 40.»7*-7*h 
land tenure 4iHio 
language, 4047 
m *p 4«*t6 
Tuscany, mineral^, 40)6 to;»9. 4060 
m Mtntain *w'en*. 4053, 4o.>8 
turn* . <»r»gln 4040 
outl(*ok 4060 

pr^luets 4000 
Tuaidde, Mt 3478 
Tutuila, iHland, 3185, 3 495 
Tuy. 32Ht 
Tua, ink*. 125 

!Twal* oases, 3481 3483.34^4 
Tweed, nujuifaetur* of. 3562 
Tyne, river, 1775. 1776. 17*2, 1836 
I Tyre. 3911 

iTyrol, area. 461, 4069 4071 

\nstrtan portimi, 461. 4071, 4075 
character of pottple, 4t)79 
climate 4075 -ho 

-eommunteations, 4075, 4076, 407 K 

4tH0 

-enmsing glacier with sleighs, 4074 
-description. 4069-80 
-education, 4075 
fauna. 4075 
fliwa. 40HI» 

-getting logs for flrewc*od, 4t>6C 
-history, 4069 

dneorjwvratkm in Hwitrerlaml suggested 
3877 

Italian portion, 461, 407 1 4080 
lake, 4078 
land tenure, 4075 
-heal government, 4075 
map, 4070 
-minerals, 4075 
-mountain paaaoa, 4070 


United States 

I Tyrol, natural divisions, 4071-75,4080 
I—outlook, 4080 

-peasants carrying provisions, 4067 
—population. 461. 4069-71 
-position, 4069 
-products, 4076, 4080 
-religion, 4079 
-road, Inn valley, 4071 
-territorial readjustment a after Great 
, War, 4071 

Tyrrhenian Sea, 1502, 2349-51, 2356 

U 

Uasactnn. 1300 

CJbanfi river, 1413, H44, 1445, 1447 
Ubangi-Shari, 1437, 1443 
Ucanal, 1300 
Ucayali nver, 3196 
Udaipur, 3 t38, 3 142 
Udine, 2 <24 2 439 
Uebargoasane Alp. peak n\ 


1690 1703. 3851 

J 707 


Uutheuuu* 


2<»6h 

2h5o 


Uganda. 169. 1696 

aim, K 4 ,Mt Mrii . 

Uganda Railway, 1 700 I7‘». 

Ugra, tribe o»4 1 
Unain, "bw r\ *t<.rv it ,22 
Ukrainians. 32M. «J*< 

Uliaasutai. 2793 
Ulm. t"wn-ball 2<**> 

Ulstar, 2312. 3551. 

Uluthi < Mackenzie) Islands, 3058 
Ulvikliordj 4021 
Umanak Fjord, 2012 2071 
Umanak lale and settlement, 2012 
Urobogtntwim, .xjd^ivc* lartr.rv, : 
Umbria. 2.449 
Umgenj, river. 2852, 2*61 
Umiak inmyak). 46, 20**4 
Umkomaas. 28**4 
Umkomanu, ri\**r. 2 "6 1 
Umsindusi. rlv**r 28*6-57 
Umyak < umiak , 46 2064 
Una, river, hm 90 s 
Underaaker, rn. r 3s;,9 
Uniat Church, 3255 
Union (Tokelau* la., 3779 
United Provinces, »gn< ulture, 2196, 220.5 
ar.-a and population, 2187 
i lunate, 2194 
< omm.-rc**, 2212 
fautuv. 2196 
Morn, 2194 95 
Itulustrl***. 2205-9 
im.nial trade. nvthf»d- 2212 
lakes a mi rtv * r*-. 21 89 p2 
mountains, 2189 
products, 2 ]96 
sec riho India, ('Mitral 
United States, agruulture, 4»t99 
ar*^* 408 j 
-banking, 4117 
bison. 4119 
-cactus, 4132 

-eitmvte, 263. 4085-91. 4130 
-c**min* rt c, 4124-2 * 

-communication*. 4122 24 
~('<*tt<*n, 1*9-100, 289 H 4<h* 4 
-cutting an*l threshing ma» lone, 4126 
-Ik'daratlon of Independence, 3224, 
3226. 3228 

-description, 4081-136 
-education. 4117-22 
-fauna. 4tn»4-90 
-tithing industry 4ltk) 

-flora, 4136 

fcvwl production, 4097-99 
-forests, 4100 
geologv, 4081-83 

-government ami constitution, 4134-36 
grape fruit orcharvl, 4133 
-horses crowsing New Mexican hills, 4131 
-house of (ieorge Washington, 4093 
immigration, restriction, 4097 
-Indian reserves. 4094, 4131 
-industrh'#, 4100-17 
-irrigation, 4121, 4133 
-location, 4081 
logging camp. 4122 
-lumber industry. 4123, 4124-25 
ittip, 4082 

nv3iical education, 4122 
mineral#, 4099-100 
—Natkuuvl Barks, 4101. 4118-21 
. -natural divisions, 4083-85, 4180 
I—oil, 4100, 4127, 4128 



United States 


United States, outlook, 4136 
—Pan-Amor loan conferences. 4255 
—pleasure resort, Adirondack*. 4087 
—population, increase, 4000-97 

- -pr(Hinets, 4097-100, 4100, 4130 
--professional men, 4117 

—racial characteristic*. 4130 
—racial problems, 4007 
—rivers, 4085 

- -scenery, 4001-04 

- -social conditions, 4117 
---stalactite caxes, Luray, 4110 

- -strawberry liar vest, 4108 

- -tariff, 4 UK) 

- -towns, 4125-34 

- -watering sheep, 4134 

—whaling industry. 207-08 

- -See also Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, 

New York, Philadelphia, San Fran¬ 
cisco. and Washington 
Unzan, 2478, 2470 

Upolu, island, 3185, 3487, 3488, 3480, 
3491-94, 3400 
Upsala, 3863. 3808 
Ur, ruins, 2710, 2720, 2728 
Ural Mts., 3033 
Urbino, 2352, 2308 
Urfahr, view, 407 
Urga, 2791, 2793, 2794 
Uriankhai. tribe, 2779, 2788, 2789 
Urk, island, 2135 
Urmara, 3348 
Urmia, lake, 3178 
Urticu, Monte. 3535 
Uruguay, agriculture, 4140 
—area, 4138 
—climate, 4148 
—communications, 4141, 4148 
-—description, 4137 -48 
-—fauna. 4140 
—flora, 4148 
—geology, 4139 

- -history, 287, 4140-47 
—map, 4138 

—meat industry, 4147. 4148 
—natural divisions, 4138-39, 4148 
-outlook, 4148 
—population, 4147-48 
—products. 4148 
-racial characteristics, 4147 

- -railway bridge*. 4141 

-river ferry, 4143 | 

—river ports, 4137 

—rivers, 4137-38, 4141, 4143 j 

—road repairing, 4140 

- •shipping, 414* 

--stock-raising, 4139-40, 4143, 4144 
— See also Montevideo 
Uruguay, river, 307, 4137 
Uthuaia, 3147, 3154, 3155 
Usk, river. 4205, 4228 
Uspallata Pats, 300 , 301, 1353 
Ufh (Aonig>, 764, 1501 
Uiumacinta, river. 1298 
Utrecht, cathedral, 2137 
Uyuni, 790, 794 
Uaborod, 1568, 1569 
U«i, island, 4287 

V 

Vaco, Cabera de, xx 
Vadstena, castle, 3861 
Vaduz, 461 
Vib, river, 1552 
Vaigat Strait, 2005 

Val dTAnniTiers, aluminium works, 3884 
Val d’Hbrena, 3*74 
Valdivia, 1357. 1361, 1303, 1309 
Valenca do Minho, 3281 
Valencia, province, 150. 152 
Valencia, town, 526, 3801. 3807, 3818-20 
Valenti*, island and lighthouse, 2302 
Valladolid, 3820 
Valle Crucia, abbey', 4220 
Valletta, army headquarters, former 
house of Knights of 8. John, 2663 
—description, 2073-75 
—elevator, 2673 
— Ash market, 2670 
—fortiAeatkras, 2057, 2672 
— general views, 2657, 2668 
—Grand Harbour, 2672 
—Marsamuscctto Harbour, 2668 
—old granaries at Fiorlana, 2673 
—Opera Bouse, 2667 
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Valletta, Porta Reale, 2006 
-public library, 2060 
-ship-repairing and coaling, 2005 
-Stradii Rcalc, 2007 
-Strada San Giovanni. 2074 
-Strada Santa Lucia. 2070 
watering-cart. 2070 
Valley ol the Kings, 1718, 1752 
Vallombrosa, 4045 
Valona, 01, 09 
Valparaiso, 1357. 1309 
-Trans-Andean ralliia\, 298, 300 
-\ lews, 1351, 1354, 1359 
Van, town, 319 
Van, lake, 310. 313. 318 
Vanadium, mine. South Africa, 3758 
Vancouver, town. 1205. 1239, 1214 
Vancouver Island, 1229 
Vanncs, 900, 9*5 
Vanna Levu, island, 1809, 1871 
Var, river, 3383 

Vares, iron and steel work*, 884 
Vanscan mountains, i860 
Varna, 1077. 1090. 1093. 1095-98 
Varshetz, mineral springs, 1079 
Vatnajdkuil, 2165, 2107. 2170 
Vatu Leile, island, 1809 
Vavau, island. 3770, 3779 
Veblungsnaez, view, 3003 
Veere, x lew, 2134 
Vehar, lake, 841 
Venetia, 2317. 2324 
Venezuela, area, 4149 
-character of people, 4162 
-climate, 4149, 4102 
-communications, 4157, 4100, 4101 
-delta land of Orinoco, 4151-52 
--description. 4149 02 
-donkey pack-train in mountains, 410o 
•effect of rexolution. 4102 
European immigration, 4159 
-fl<s>ds from Orinoco, 4151 
flora and fauna, 4152 50, 4 162 
-frontier questions, 1425, 2073 
-geology, 4150 
-government, 4102 

-hammock, a nntlxe invention, 4153 
funises in a forest Hearing, 1101 
--illiteracy of people, 4102 

- Indians, 4151, 4101 
industries, 4156 57, 4 159 

- llanos, 4149, 4151 
-map, 4150 

- minerals, 4156, 4159 

natural dMslons. 4149- 52, 4102 
-origin of name. 4149 

- -outlf*>k, 4162 
population, 4101 

- products, 4152 53, 4156 57, 4162 
ranch, 4159 

religion, 4102 
-nxers, 41.'*6-51 
-towns, 4102 
-unexplored regions. 4151 
Venice, arrival bx rail. 4104 73 
arrival bv sea, 4103 04 
-Bridge of Sighs, 4165 
I bridges, number. 4183 
| < 'ft I loro or d'Oro, 41*2, 4183 

- -f'ampanilc. 416s, 4175, 1177 80 
-canals (** rrl "), 4178 

4‘asA Horan an, 417H t 

e|mrrh of Han Gereynia, 4176 
•church of HS. Giovanni and P.-do, lino 
-clock-tower, 4163 
-conveyance bv gondola, 416 4 73 
-description, 4103-84 
-division into '* aest-icri." 4184 
--Doges' Palace, 4165, 4177, 4181 
-fishlug-smack, 4179 
i —Asti market (Pescberla), 4182 
-gambling, punishment for. 4181 
-gondolas, 4170 

- -gondolier-greengrocer, 4171 

—Grand Canal, 4163, 4164, 4172, 4173, 
4181-83 

—historic houses, 4183, 4184 
-history, 2697, 4164, 4183, 4184 
—island of San Giorgio Maggiorc, 4166, 
4179 

—lace Industry, 4174 
—Laguna Viva, 4179 
—map, 4164 
—Mcrceria, 4184 
—Molo, 4166. 4167, 4181 
—notable buildings, 4163, 4182-84 
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Venice, origin, 2321 
palaces, 4183, 4 184 
Palazzo Grlmani, 4173 
-Ptuzzn, 4174 77 
-Ptuzzettn, 4167 

pillars of the Piazzctta, 4167, 4181 
•population, 2318 
ruilxvuv bridge, 4164, 4176 
Mlnltn Bridge, 4172, 4173 
Rixa del Vino, 4172 
•8. Marina's Canal. 4 178 
S. Mark's cathedral, 4168, 4175, 4177, 
4181 

•San Mdlsf\ church, 4173 
-Santa Maria della Salute, 4169, 4171, 
4176 

-statue of Bartolomei Colleont, 1180 
streets, 4184 
xiew, 4176 

Venizelos, V! , 2050, 2052 

Ventimiglia. 337H 

Ventspils. See \\ indau 

Vera Cruz, 2749, 2752, 2755 

Verdelho, xvlnc, 390 

Verdun, Treatv of 0*43), 75 

Verhaeren. Emile, 217 

Verkhoyansk, 261, 262. 263, 3632 

Verona. 2317. 2348 

Versailles, palace of, 3141 

Vesuvius, Mt . 2351, 2360, 2364, 2367. 

2835. 2*37 
Vianden, 2563 
Viareggio, 4051 
Viborg, 1631 
Victoria, coal. 435 
-geology, 422 
-grape-growing, 122 
homestead*, 423 
-Malice scrub, 421 
mountain*. 406 , 412 
See nhn> Australia 
Victoria (Goan 1 ). 2664 
Victoria (Hong Kong), 1380 81 
Victoria I Se>clielles), 2227 
Victoria (V ancon\ er I >. 1205 , 1238, 1211 
Victoria Falls, Zambesi It , 37.16. 3737, 
3738, 3750, 3751 

Victoria, island (A rot lei, 26* 2*1 
Victoria, island tPoIxnesl.G, 3779 
Victoria, lake, 36, 1691 , 1702 
Victoria Land. 186 , 203, 2oi 
Victoria, Mount, jhti 
V icufia, BollxLx, value of xvtwd, 7HO 
Vienna, state, area and (sipul.trion, 461 
Vienna, loan, AlbrcchtsplaU, 4195 
\rt Gallery. 4191 
-bureaucracy, 4198 
-canal to Danube. 4197, 4198 
•character of people, 4185 -86 
-commerce, 489 
-communications, 482, 485 
t description. 4185 202 
distress alter Great War. 41*6 87 
-effects of Great War, 4185 88 , 4197 
fish market, 4198 
friction with rest of country, 496 
future outlook, 4202 
•Heldenplafz, 4202 
-history, 4185-97 
Hofbtirg. 41*9. 4190. 4200, 4202 
hid net ri- 8 *. 18*2 
Kartskirche. 4200 
•Karntncr stroma-. 420» 
msgulticefice of plan, 41*8, 4197 98 
map, 4186 

MarU There jump la ti, 4191 
Opera House. 4199 
-patau* of Hcbdnbrunn, 4197. 4200 
Park ring, 4197 
Parliament Mouse, 41941 
-population, 493, 4187 
-Pratmtern, 4199 
-Pres*. pre-Revolution, 41WMMH* 

-King gardens, 4188 
-river port, 468, 485 
~~8. Stephen's church. 4193. 4200. 4201. 
4202 

—Stiwlt Park, 4197 
—Tegctthoff Monument, 4199 
town-hall and municipal library. 4187 
I -Trinity Column, and Grabcn, 4194 
j—Volksgnrtcn, 4196 
-Votive church, MaxImJtiansplatz, 4192 
Vigo, 3800, 3814, 3816, 3817, 3818 
Vikings, 1308-90, 3853 
Vilal&a. river. @69 




Vila Sa. da Banda ira 4347 
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Vila 8a. da Band&ira (Lubaago, 179 
Villa do Conde, 3271 
Villa Nova de Qaia, .3279. 32 t 
Viitafrancbe-*ur-Mer, 73379, :um7. .3.39I 
Villeneuve-les-Avignon, 1 922. I92.» 
Vilna, iMtwv, 73257 
Vinca Cron. ih. 3 
Vindhya MU., 2 Imi, 2 ) 89, 2205 
Virgin Gorda, *1271 
Virgin I*., 1257, 42«fl. 4267, 1271 
VissgrAd (ilungitry), 21fil 
Visegrid (.Serbia), 893, 897 
Viltula river, 17*91. 1866, 327*8-59, 326o. 
1229. 42.32, 421:1 

Viti Levu, inland, 1869, 1870, 1H71, 1^72. 
187.3, 1M77 

Vitkovics ( Witkowitz), Iron InduOrv, 1592 
Vitozba Plaiuna, liwu, him I 
VitoA 972 

Vittel mineral spring*, m 9 
Vivzta Varf, first Sw*-di*h Kaw-rnlll, 3*6' 
Vladikavkaz, 127.'», 127m. 1279 
Vladivostok, :w:i2. 36:* 5 , 3641. 3643-ii 
Vltava iHpidaa), nv* t, 741, 7.Mi, 7«W 
32f*6-97 
Voivoda, 1 6.30 
Volandam, 2119.21:»« 

Volga, river. 794, )M66, 3 4 Ml, 317.4 
Volbynia, 71264 
Volo, 2917. 

Voiik, view, 347.4 

Volterra, 497.7 10,59 

Volubilis, 7.92 9 1 1 

Vorarlberg. 191. :: ^7 7. 4999 

Vosges Mt*., 7 ... 91. 92. 91, 97., 1919, 192* 

Vosxressnsk, in mastery. 31 .*3 

Vranduk. tw»7 

Vrbas, rh<r, 8*5, *98 H 99 poo, jm 6 , 91 . 
Vraeswyk, 19*. 

Vuekta Aba jo, 1520. 17. to 
Vjrhne, mineral wj.rinu- 17.7.0 
Vyrnwy, lake, 42* <\ 4229 

W 

Wacbau, 471 

Wadhwan, m 2 4 

Wadi Musa, 223. 2755, 23s 

Wadi Rooms, 221 

Wagon Hill, near iw»d\ '‘initfi, 2** 7. 2 2 ->%** 

Wahabis. 227. 241. 2->l 7 .m 

Wahring. weir on Uoulburn li , 421 

Waiau, river, 2943 

Waihi, gold* mine 297.7, 2903 

Waikiki, beach, 397.4 

Waimancu, at, 21W49 

Wairakei, bulling springs, 2901 

Waitanxi. 2966 

Wakaya, Wand, H79 

Walcberen, island, 2128. 2139 

WaJdeck. 197.9 

Waldanburx, eoal* field*, 3<**s9 
Wales. agriculture, 4224*20 
-•undent errata, 4297. 

* bridge* uvnmn Meruit St mil, 4210 
—climate. 187*4, 4212, 4228 
coal mining, 4221, 4222, 1227. 

* 4’omimmirution*. 4220, 422 m 
-configuration, 4297.-12 
-*8*ftage, 4213 

.{. script ion 4203-28 
0fddng, 4g06, 4299, 4227 
Oore end fauna. 4220 27, 4228 
l l-torv. 4203 
tfnh’Mrlw, 4221-24 
lake*. 4208, 4299, 4227 
I>tml holding, 4220 
map, 4294 

minerals, 4221. 4222 
minimi spas. 4220 
moorlands. 4211-12 
natural division, 4228 
origin of p«s»ple, 4203 
outlook, 4228 

population. concentration, 4212-21 
products. 4228 
-rivers, 4205 

* scenery/ 4227-28 

it late quarrying, 4222, 4224 
-mall farm*. numlws of, 4224 
-stock brooding, 4220 
towns, 4221*22, 4228 

* use of Welsh language, 4220 

- -valley of Dysytnd, 4200 

- -water supply, 4220 
WalAsoh. 3* Walvls Bay 
Wal-Hatti, waterfalls, 2237 


Wallace Monament, rausewayhead, 3552 
Walloons, 053, 077-84 
Walras, 42, 201 

Walvis fWalflsch) Bay, 3738, 3717,3702 
Walzm, castle, 073 
Wambirimi, p.vgmv village, 2888 
Wankie, coal-fields, 377>7 
Wann-See, 727. 

Wapta, Alt., 1228 
Wardha, river, 2297# 

“ War of the Cauldron,” 213 
Warsaw, art, 4239-13 
bridges over Vistula, 4229, 4232, 42715 
cafes and " cukicrniu,” 4233 
Oirnivul, 42713 

<"bateau |tejM‘i|erc. residence of Prc-si- 
dent, 4233, 4241{ 

-churches, 4233, 4238-39 
’ItndcJ, 42718 

•oininimiertt ions. 48f», 4213 
leMTlption, 4229-4.3 
-Irani 1 , 4 2 33. 4 2714 
Kleetion Field. \t ol.-i. 4213 
'ir.uul 'I’heutre, 4234 
Sreek ratholie rathetlral. 42:17 
*.r«ek <'ati»nlir r tmrch, 4237 
hlMtorv. 1229-31 
indiiHf rh «, 4213 
Jewish quarter, 4235, 42.30 
lat/ienki ti’artlenH, 12711-713 
map. 12719 

iiinrkef hv Vlntula, 1235 
mirket-pl.ua, 42791, 1237 
nudftllioftH r.f 15 »Iih1i king*t. 1231 
municipal building*, 1219 
municipal hHm*hi»*h, 424.3 
music, 12371 

notable building*. 4229, 4233. 42718-471 
I'.-tit Palais. 4242 
jM.Hitinn, 1229. 42.39 
Pr.ttfii, 4229, 4232 

r. ulwav HtatiotiH, 4229. 4233 
n\er eraft. 42 43 

lP»\n! t aMtle, 4231. 4238 
Savon tiarden, 42.33, 421 1 

s. tvon i'aiace, 423.3, 424 1 
*ir. 11 fountain. 4231 
stare Mht.Hp*, 42710 

*99in* of Sigisrnund Ill , 1231, 4-279* 

*9ituc of Afiekiewicz, 4239 

1* tree* statuary, 42711, 42715 

streets. 4231. 4233 

trade. Influence of Jews, 4235, 42710 

uimernltv. 42713 

/.).»*ul, 4235 

Wzrtbarg, The, 1985, 1980 
War the, river, ;|0 m9 
Warwick, view. 1842 
Wash, The, 1833 , m.34. 1854 
Washington, th-orge, 4993, 4245, 424 7, 
4 27»0 

Washington, loan. .Administrative 
IluildingM. 4247, 425.3 
architecture, 4253 
rapitol, 4247 , 4250, 4251. 427*2-5.3 
citizens wit»>out voti^ or rat***, 4245 
citv ladimglug to uo state, 4245 
climate, 4985, 427*3 

< ot»irre**iotn\l ijtimrv. 4248. 4 27*3 
I'oustruction, plan, li47>. 427*3 

< orc**mn Art «iali**r>. 427*;! 

•bwtipUrtn, 4245-7*rt 
diplomatic represcntativen, 4247-78» 
«iollar. fieorjpi Vt'asbtntrton. story, 427*6 
enterprisinc joumalist, 427*6 

Ford s Theatre, 4253 
-4l<H*nu*tov*“n, 4247 
hotels, 4256 

inauguration of Preaklcnt Harding, 
427*3 

-Income Tax office, 4244 
l.lTicoln Memorial, 427*4 
•Mall, 4244 
map, 4246 

-Masonic temple, 16th Street, 4255 
naming of streets, 4245-47 
-Pan-American building, 4255 
-Pan-American conference (1916), 4255 
-parks and gardens, 4253 
-Patent Offiee, 4253 
—fKipulntion, 4247 
riverside walk, 4254 

- -ruh* by ITesident and Oongrcaa, 4245 
-Smithaonian Institute, 4253 
—social life, 4250 
—statuary, 4256 


Washington, Treasury, 4240 
-f nion Station, 4247, 4240, 4256 
-views, 4214, 4247, 4252 
visit to President, 42.59-7*2 
visitors and tourists, 4250 
Washington Monument, 4252, 4253, 
4251 

-White House, 4244, 4248, 1252 

Washington Island, 3779 
Washington Land, 2971 
Washington, Mount, 1879 
Wastwater. 1785 
Water buffaloes, 2202, 71014 
Waterford, 2299 

Waterloo, battle of, 074, 084, 085 
Watting Street, 2517 
Wattle bark, cultivation, 2803, 3902 
Waziriitan, 3318, 37129, 3327 
Wazin, tribe, 3327 
Webi Shebeli, 3724, 37731 
Weddell Sea, 192, 291 
Weddell seal, 188, 19.3, 194, 202 
Weihaiwei, 1.385, 13kh 
Weimar, 1080 
Welle, river, 1444 
Wellington, I Mike of. 084 
Wellington, 29719, 294 4, 2947, 2954, 2002, 
2903 

Wellington, Mt., 3939, 39738 
Wells, 1852 
Welshpool, 187,71, 4212 
Wenchao, 1:374 
Wends, 1001. 3091 
Werlen, view, 491 
Wernigerode, Mew. 1989 
Weser, river, 1904. 1974 
West (Canton or Si-Kiang. River, 323, 
1371. J 378 

Western Australia, 422, 4713-35, 438, 441 
Westerwald, 19h7. 2904 
West Indies, agriculture, 4209 
-area, 4257 

area own'd by (Jreat Britain, 4257 
-banks, 4209 
txmndaricM. 427*7 
British Hands. 4257. 4209-72 
British islands, government, 4274 
-civil wrvh-cs, 4209 
-climate, 99. 199, 427*7. 4259, 4274 

first brought to Knginnd. 1710 
-i'ommercc. 4209-09. 1271 


-eninm unicat ions, 4209. 4271, 4274 
-svmiiguration, 4257 
description, 4257-74 
Butch island*'. 42.57, 4272 
-education, 4209 

Kiirupeans and health c**nditi<vns, 4250 
farm lads going to market. 4205 
tatiua. 4209 
-ttshing industry 4209 
flora. 427*9-09, 4 274 
forestry. 4260 
French islands, 4257 
geological forma turn, 4257, 4200 
history, 4274 

-hurricanes, danger to crops, 4260 
-industries. 4269-69 
-lalwwtr. 4269 
lak*-a. 4257 

laundry work at stream. 4262 
-mvlaria, prevalence, 427*9 
map, 427*8 

-medical pro*h*sek»n. 4269 
mineral springs. 427*7 
-minerals. 426<i 

- -native Inhabit ante. 427*9 
-natural division, 4274 
-outlook, 4274 

--pests, 4260, 4269 
—p<*pulatlon, 4257 
—products. 4260, 4274 
—rivers, 4259 
--sale of sombreros 4261 

- -scenery, 4274 

—sponge fishing, 4259 
—sugar, cane ground in windmills, 4268 
--sugar industry, 4260, 4268 
—U.S.A. islands. 4257, 4271 . 
-volcanoes, 4257. 4273, 4274 
Wstt Indiss and Panama Company, 2358 


WsttknpsUa, great dyke, 2128 
Wsston-gupsr-Mart, cable, 1860 
Wwt Point 4086 
WmfymU coal, 2948, 2957 
Wtxford, 2291 
Wwaoott. 1821-23 



Whak 


Zvolen 


Whakarew&rewa, geysers, 2960 
Whales, types, 204 
Whaling, Alaska, decline, 48 
-Aleutian Islands, 281 
-Antarctica, 203-4 
—Arctic lands, 207 * 08 , 281 
---Iceland, 281, 2177-70 
—-Norway, 207. 270, 3000 
—Spitsbergen, ship and carcasses. 270 
Wheat, yield per acre, Greut Britain, 37*01 
Whitby, 1824 
Whitehorse. 53, 55 
White Mt, battle of the 3200, 3301 
—museum of Czech soldiers, 3200 
White (Sphakia) Mts„ 1504, 1505, 1500 
White Nile, river, 4, 38 41, 3847 
Wielioska, salt-mines, 3200 
Wiesbaden, 1970, 1990 
WiKht, Isle of, 1828-20, 1834, 1801 
Wild-oat, Angola, 170 
William of Wied, Prince, 50, 00 
William, Mt., 412 
Williston, 4088 

Willow pattern plate, origin, 3002 
Winchelsea, 1778 
Winchester, 1705-90 
Windau (Ventspils), 1883 
Windermere, 1708, 1853 
Windhoek, 3747, 3700, 3702 
Windsor, 1811 , 1850 
Windward Is., 4257, 4204, 4208 , 4272, 4273 
Wine, Alsace-Lorraine, 03 

- -France, 1028-30, 1920 
—Georgia, 1283 
—Italian, 2324-33, 2363 
—Madeira, 370 390 
—Portugal, 3279 
* -Sicily, 3750-58 
--Silesian, 3087 
—South African industry, 3759 

Spain, 148, 154. 3814 
Winklebnry Hill, 1810 
Winnipeg, atw»rtm*nt house, 4282 

- -Art School, 4284 
—Assinboine Park. 4281 
—banks, 4280. 4281 
—Broadway, 4282, 4283 
—capitol and seat of govermnmt 

Manitoba, 4277 

—centre of railroad system, 4277 
—City Hail, 4283 
—climate, 4284 
—description, 4275-84 
-education, 4284 
-Electric Company, 4281 
—engine which drew first train from| 

Montreal to Winnipeg, 4270 
—Fort Garry Hotel. 4283, 4284 

- -Fort Osborne, 4278 
—games, 4284 

—Garry Street, 4278 
-greatest grain market in world, 4281 
-history, 4275-76 
—hospitals, 4284 
—hotels, 4283, 4284 
—-hydro-electrical development, 4281 
—important position, 1242-43, 4270-77 
—Kennedy Street, 4282 
—Kiidonan Park, 4281 
—Main Street, 4280 
—Manitoba Club, 4278 
—Manitoba Musical Competition, 4284 
—Manitoba Power Company, 4281 
—map, 4276 
—Market Building, 4283 
—music, 4284 

—parking of cars, regulations, 4278 
—parks and recreation grounds, 4281-841 
—Parliament Buildings, 4277, 4278 
—playgrounds for citv children, 4284 
—population, 1242, 4270 
—Post Office, 4278 

—Provincial Agricultural College, 4284 
—Public Parks Board, 4284 
—seat of lieutenant-governor, 4278 
—Stock yards, 4279, 4281 
—theatres, 4284 
—town-planning, 4281, 4282 
—Union Station. 4283 
—university, 4284 
—water supply, 4281 
Winnipeg, lake, 1207.1217. 4275 
WtaalMC. river, 4276, *iAl 
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Winterslag, 077 
Winterthur, 3802 

Wireless stations. See conumiuientinus| 
under each country 
Wisby, 3805. 3808 
Wittenberg, i960, 1081 
Witwatersrand, 3738, 3991-02 
Witzenberg mountains, 1204 
Woevre, the. 88 
Wohl&u, sugar factory, 3087 
Wolverhampton, 1787 
Wong, caravan outside monastery, 2702] 
Woodlark Island, 2805, 3788 
Woods, Lake of the, 4275 
Wool industry, South Africa, 1272, 3750 
3700 

Woollen trade, England, 1784-87 

Worcester, 18 13 

Worcestershire Beacon, 1817 

World’s View, Matoppo hills, 3741 

Worringen, battle of (1288), 1412 

Wdrthersee, 480, 405 

Wrangell, town, 50 

Wrangell Island, 50, 277 

Wrangell, mountains. 51 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 2521, 2553 

Wular, lake, 2402 

Wu-Sh&n, gorge, 1390 

Wye, ri\ er (Derbyshire). 1700 1840 

Wye, ri\cr (Wales), 4205, 4212, 4228 

Wyndham, trozeu meat industry, 432 


Xauen (Sheshuan), 572 

Xavier, S. Francis. tomb at Goa, 818 

Xochimilico, lake, 2758 


Yacaiba, 792 
Yak, 2785, 3048, 1036 
Yakima Project, 4121 
Yale, university, 4090 
Yallingup, caves, 411 
Yalta, view, 3471 
Yalu. river. 2171. 2480. 2000 
Yambio, Niuin-NUm \illage, 3841 
Yamdok Tso, 3052, 395 4 
Yanam (Yanaon), 2254-55 
Yang-tse-Kiang, river, 322-23, 1371, 

1370, 1383, 1387. 1390,3911 
Yantra, river, lo74, 1000 
Yao, tribe, 1003 
Yap Islands, 3058 
Yaqni Chico, river, 4259 
Yarikita. bauxite, 2077 
Yarmouth, 1824-25 
Yaroslavl, churches, 3457 
Yarra, river, 2701, 2705, 2708-0 
Yasaka Pagoda, 2417 
Yasawa, islands, ih 09 
Yasua, Mt.. 3783 
Yatung, 3043, 3045, 3040 
Yauco, side of sombreros, 4201 
Yelling, runic stones. 1048 
Yellow river. See Hwang-ho 
Yellowstone National Park, 4118 , 4 HO 
Yembo, 230, 247 

Yemen, 57, 223, 229, 23, 244, 251, 253,| 
258. See nl*<> Arabia 
Yenangyaung, oil-field, 1121 
Yeni Keui, 1404 

Yenisei, river, ^700. 3030, 3041, 3047 
Yenisei Ostyak, tribe, 3041 
Yenngutsa, glacier, 2400 
Yerba mati, production, 3100, 3111 

Yerkes Observatory, 1342 
Yerranderie, silver mining, 450 
Yes Tor, 1833 * 

Yezidi (devil worshippers), 135 
Yezo. See Hokkaido 

Yingkow (Newohwang), 2092 
Ymuiden, 105 
Yokohama, 2405. 3963 
York, 1781, 1705, 1836, 1854 
York, Cape, 284 
Yorkshire, 1779, 1784-87, 1857 
Yorktown, 4092 
Yosemite Valley. 4103-6 
Ypras, ruined (loth Hall, C80 
Yser, river, 655 
.Yucatan, 1298, 2747, 2748 
^Jjncn Fn, monastery, 1370 
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Yugo-Siu See Serbia 

Yukon, river, to, 44, 47, 55. 1217, 1240 

Yukon (territory), 270. 1220 

Yumuri river, 1527. 1528 

Yuna, river, 4250 

Yuncas, ruins ot temple. 3203 

Yungas, 771, 775, 779, 790 

Yun-nan. 1120, 1373. 1370 

Yunnanfu, 1387 

Yuruk, 135 

Yusufsais (Swatis), tribe, 20, 3325 
Yverdon, school, 3888 


Zacken, river, 3083 
Zakopane, sanatoria, 3202 
Zambesi, river, 1703. 3735, 3730, 3737, 
3738, 3750-51, 3700 

Zamek Lany. 705 

Zanzibar, sultanate, agriculture, 1204 
-area, 4285 

-climate, 4287-88, 4208 
-clove, cultivation, 4288-80 
-comm tcc, 420.5 
communications, 4204-05, 4208 
-control of trade, 4285 
ev clone of 1872, 42K8 
--description, 4285-08 
-dhow, 4287 
diseases. 4298 

-European imputation, 4298 
fauna, 4293 
Usuries, 429 4 
-flora, 4288-80, 4208 
geological formation, 12 h 7 
harbour, 4290, 420*4, 4297 
islets off coast. 4287 
juck-fruit, 42.87 

lighthouses, untended lights, 4298 
map, 1280 
inirkef-place, 4291 
-native dance, 4297 
native villag.s, 1200. 4298 
natural divisions, 1285. 4298 
•outlook. 4208 
-population, 4208 
position, 4285 
priisiurts, 4289-01, 4298 
public health department, 4208 
rivers, 4287 
-scenery. 4285 

Swahili inhabitants, 4290, 4298 
Zanzibar, town, description, 4295-98 
-harbour, 4290, 4204, 4290, 4297 
healthiness, 4203 
-market-glace, 4201 
population, 1205, 4200 
-streets, 4202, 4203 
-views, 4290, 420 4 
Zapotec Indians, 2740 
Zarafshan, river, 4027-29 
Zaria, 2973, 2977 
Zarama, gold-mining, 1710 
Zawia, orange, 4000 
Zealand (J>en mark), 10 47 
Zealand (Holland), 2118 
Zeebrugge, 058 
Zeidium, 253 
Zeila. 3732 

iZempotltepee, Mt ., 2741 
Zenmn <8emlin>, 098, 7(K) 

Zeutoa, iron and steel works, 884 
Zermatt, 3875, 3893 
Zfaob, river, 3357 
Ziarat, 3357 

Zigiorenove, Gtneter de, 2310 
Zimbabwe, ruins, 3748 
Znaim (Znojmo). 1504 
Zobten, Mt., 3682 
Zoji-U Past, 2405 

Zollield, ducal chair of Carluthin, 482 
Zonso, 1444 

Zoroaster, religion, 3176 
Zouttande, view, 2140 
I Zuider Zee, 2123, 2132 
Zuloland, 2801, 2802, 2803, 2806, 3740, 
3748. 3750 
Zulus, origin, 38 
Zungaria, 2777, 2793, 4038, 4039 
Zungarian Oate, 2779, 2794 
Zftfich, 3885, 3888, 3891-92 
Zvolen (Aitsohl), 1360 
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